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The  Christian  ministiy  occupies  a  foremost  place'  in  the  distinctive 
arrangements  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  must  therefore  be  of  tran- 
scendent importance.     This  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  instituted,  even  the  salvation  of  the  souL 
OrigiDally,  this  spiritual,  intelligent^  and  immortal  principle  imaged 
the  glorious  perfections  of  the  Deity,  as  a  calm  lake  mirrors  the 
countless  orbs  rolling  in  silent  yet  majestic  grandeur  above  it :  now, 
alas !   because  of  the  primal  transgression,  it  is  everywhere  found 
in   a  dishonoured   state,   with  eVety  leading  &culty  injured  and 
depraved.     The  intellect,  once  clear  as  the  light  itself,  is  so  darkened 
by  the  exhalations  from  sin,  that  it  cannot  perceive  truth,  though 
standing  next  to  it,  clothed  in  robes  of  celestial  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness ;  the  conscience  also,  once  the  sweet  eo}io  of  the  diving  voice, 
is  in  such  an  enfeebled  condition,  that  it  can  scarcely  whisper  either 
an  admonition  or  an  encouragement ;  the  heart,  too,  once  the  chancel, 
as  it  were,  of  every  hallowed,  God-like  emotion,  is  the  seat  of  every 
evil,  Satanic  passion.     Nay,  the  whole  temple  which  Deity  built  for 
His  own  residence  is  a  mass  of  ruin  and  confusion,  ''  full  of  doleful 
creatures ;  owls  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  dance  there."    Nevertheless, 
He  is  bent  upon  re-building  the  temple,  and  restoring  His  own 
habitation  to  more  than  its  former  magnificence.     To  this  intent  He 
has  given  His  Son,  appointed  the  Sabbath,  inspired  the  Bible,  and 
ordained  the  ministry;  and  when,  through  these  combined  instru- 
mentalities. His  gracious  design  is  actualized,  and  the  relationship 
betwixt  TTim  and  the  soul  is  again  established,  and  this  better  part 
of  man  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  purest  and  sublimest 
motives,  there  is  joy  in  heaven  fiAr  surpassing  that  ''when  the 
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morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  Qod  shoated  for 
joy."  But  the  rapture  neither  begins  nor  ends  here :  the  heart  of 
the  adorable  Triune  rejoices  even  with  singing,  and  rests  ineffistbly 
satisfied  with  this  crowning  result  of  its  own  infinite  clemency 
and  love  I 

These  things  being  so,  the  salvation  of  the  soul  must  ever  be  the 
grand  aim  of  the  Christian  minister,  or  his  labour  will  be  utterly 
in  vain.  He  may  captivate  his  hearers  by  his  matchless  eloquence, 
he  may  dazzle  their  mind  by  his  brilliant  fancies,  and  invest  the 
truths  of  Inspiration  with  new  beauty  and  wondrous  power;  but 
the  divine  statement  will  notwithstanding  be  true  of  him  as  of  the 
prophet  of  elder  times : — "  Lo !  thou  art  to  the  children  of  thy  people 
as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play 
well  on  an  instrument ;  for  they  hear  thy  words,  yet  do  them  not." 
But  if  he  sets  his  heart  upon  the  divine  purpose,  though  he  may 
lack  the  genius  of  the  orator  and  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  he 
will  eertainly  prove  the  instrument  of  an  event  which  will  throw 
into  the  shade  the  great  achievements  of  warriors,  statesmen,  and 
writers  the  world  has  ever  produced.  Their  splendid  doings,  after 
all,  are  but  temporary,  though  they  last — in  memory  and  infiuence — 
as  long  as  time  itself;  but  his  possesses  a  character  of  grandeur  and 
goodness  which  will  go  on  brightening  and  expanding  for  ever. 

Thd  responsibilities  of  the  ministry  are  therefore  not  only  nume- 
rous, but  solemn  and  overwhelming ;  and  many  of  those  who  sustain 
this  sacred  office  are  continually  exclaiming  with  St.  Paul — "  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  I "  Granted,  that  the  chief  instrument 
furnished  them  from  heaven  is  the  Word  of  God — a  Book  which  is  a 
marvel  alike  of  sublimity  and  simplicity,  and  that  the  chief  help 
promised  them  from  heaven  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose  province  it  is 
to  "  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  judgment  to 
oome ; "  yet,  because  they  are  divinely  intrusted  with  the  message  of 
eternal  life,  and  the  heavenly  treasure  is  in  earthem  vessels,  a  fear — 
sometimes  distressing,  but  ofttimes  agonizing — will  seize  them,  that 
the  blessed  issues  which  ought  ever  to  flow  from  their  ministration 
are  retarded,  if  not  positively  injured,  by  their  own  imperfection  of 
character  and  feebleness  of  effi>rt  Besides,  so  manifold  are  the 
hindrances  to  a  full  consecration  of  their  powers  to  their  Master*s 
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wodk — such,  for  instance,  as  personal  and  relative  affliction,  straitened 
drcomstances,  limited  access  to  books,  together  with  the  varied  and 
distracting  engagements  of  the  ministerial  life  as  it  exists  in  the 
present  daj,  that  multitudes  would,  if  thej  could  onlj  satisfy  their 
conscience,  exchange  their  vocation,  albeit  never  so  honourable  and 
glorious,  for  another  necessarily  &ee  from  such  awful  responsibilities 
and  crushing  anxieties.  But  "  no  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,"  is  permitted  to  '*  look  back."  He  must  continue  to  labour — 
nevef  slackening  his  efforts,  but  rather  increasing  them ;  and  when 
liis  allotted  share  of  the  work  is  done,  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  will 
call  him  to  rest,  and  paj  him  his  wages. 

As  an  encouraging  feature  of  our  times,  and  a  sure  earnest  of  the 
triumph  of  ''the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  the  Christian  ministry  is 
arousing  and  engaging  the  attention  in  an  unusual  degree.  Not 
only  are  Colleges  and  Universities,  Churches  and  Cathedrals,  echoing 
with  its  supreme  importance,  but  the  general  mind  is  attracted  to 
it  with  an  ever  deepening  interest.  To  encourage  this  hallowed 
feeling  even  in  the  least  degree,  and  also  to  render  some  timely 
assistance  to  his  brethren,  the  Editor  has  prepared  this  volume. 
Many  hours  have  been  spent  in  carefully  perusing  and  collating 
the  writings  of  famous  scholars,  poets,  and  theologians  of  different 
lands,  and  selecting  therefrom  the  best  thoughts  on  the  Ministry 
and  the  Church,  and  matters  intimately  related  to  both.  More 
than  a  thousand  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  several  thousand  passages  of  inherent  worth  and  sound- 
ness taken  from  their  works,  and  classified  in  alphabetical  order,  not 
merely  to  supersede  the  need  of  an  index  of  subjects,  but  princi- 
pally to  aid  the  reader  in  making  immediate  reference  to  any 
quotation  specially  desired.  In  fine,  a  whole  library  has  been  con- 
densed into  one  volume,  and  subjected  to  a  proper  methodical 
arrangement.  Yet  there  is  no  undue  compression  for  the  sake 
of  so-called  judicious  brevity;  indeed  the  range  taken  is  so  com- 
prehensive, that  no  topic  of  the  least  moment  to  those  for  whom 
it  has  been  directly  and  prayerfully  compiled  is  omitted  fix)m  its 
pages.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  endeavour  has  likewise  been  made  to 
qvicken  their  divine  life,  by  introducing  here  and  there  many  of 
the  precious  thoughts  of  the  purest  and  noblest  minds  concerning 
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it^  in  the  firm  conviction  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  that  higher 
life  is  promoted  among  the  clergy  will  they  labour  for  the  salvation 
of  man,  the  good  of  the  Churchy  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  therefore,  this  volume  stands  alone  in  sacred 
literature,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  a  want  deeply  and  widely  felt 
in  the  present  day.  Many,  it  must  be  frankly  confessed,  are  not  in  a 
position  to  secure  those  costly  works  requisite  for  use  in  their  high 
and  holy  calling.  Others,  again,  are  so  fully  occupied,  thai  thej 
have  little  or  no  time  lefb  to  devote  to  a  calm  and  wistful  st\|^  ft 
those  celebrated  authors  who  have  discoursed  specially  on  the  duties 
of  their  vocation.  Hence  this  volume  will  prove  acceptable  to  both 
these  classes,  inasmuch  as  it  places  before  them  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  ages  at  a  comparatively  trifiing  cost,  and  in  a  form  which 
dispenses  with  the  necessity,  on  their  part,  of  extensive  reading. 
Nor  will  its  usefulness,  it  is  hoped,  end  here.  A  multitude  of  earnest 
spirits  are  just  entmng  on  their  momentous  enterprise,  and  others, 
equally  as  zealous,  are  preparing  to  follow  them ;  yet,  like  Moses,  all 
are  afraid,  more  or  less,  to  cope  with  the  immense  difficulties  lying 
before  them.  They  need  light,  and  encouragement,  and  guidance,  as 
much  as  he  needed  the  presence  and  eloquence  of  Aaron  the  Levite. 
Surely,  then,  this  work  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  welcome  to  them  also 
as  morning  to  the  storm-tossed  mariner,  or  as  summer  to  the  toiling 
husbandman. 

And  profound  indeed  is  the  interest  which  the  Church  at  large 
should  feel  in  a  volume  like  this.  Her  vitality,  her  sanctity,  her 
peace,  her  love,  depend  greatly  upon  the  character  of  her  teachers  as 
well  as  upon  the  matter  of  their  teaching.  The  &ct  is — ^the  Ministry 
and  the  Church  rise  or  fall  together.  Only  let  our  pulpits  be  filled 
with  preachers  formed  after  the  model  of  St.  Paul,  or,  rather,  of 
Christ,  and  our  temples  of  grace  with  eminently  devout  and  earnest 
oongr^ations,  and  'Hhe  gates  of  hell''  shall  not  prevail  against 
either.  ''  The  Spirit  shall  be  poured  on  us  from  on  high,''  according 
to  "the  promise  of  the  Father,"  and  everything  wear  a  new  and 
heaven-Hke  aspect.  The  world,  now  a  dismantled  jdanet — a  moral 
waste,  choked  with  ''thorns  and  thistles,"  shall  resume  its  pristine 
state,  and  ''  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  Every  sound  shall  be 
immortal  harmony,  every  object  sparkle  in  the  sunlight  of  Edenic 
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beanty,  and  God  Himself  ''  walk  in  the  garden  in  the  oool  of  the 
day."  The  Church,  too,  strengthened  with  almighty  energy,  shall 
"loose  herself  from  the  bands  of  her  neck/'  ''shake  herself  from 
the  dust,"  ''  pat  on  her  beaatifal  garments,"  and  ''  arise  and  shine,** 
because  ''  her  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
her.*  Thus  divinely  quickened  and  enriched,  the  world  and  the 
Church  will  become  one:  no  longer  opposing  each  other,  but,  like 
double  stars  moving  on  one  centre,  united  in  holy  action,  and  pro- 
nx)tiiig  the  gloiy  of  Qod  with  a  zeal  which  He  will  stoop  down 
to  admire  and  commend.  Blessed  consummation  1 — earth,  stricken 
down  so  low  in  the  banning  by  sin,  lifted  up  again  to  her  own 

■ 

high  place  amid  the  smiling  brotherhood  of  worlds,  and  the  banner 
of  Jesus  floating  over  a  re-united,  happj  universe  I 


u 


Come,  then,  and  added  to  Thy  many  crowns 

Beoeive  yet  one— the  crown  of  all  the  earth, 

Thou  who  alone  art  worthy  I    It  was  Thine 

By  ancient  covenant,  ere  Nature's  birth; 

And  Thou  hast  made  it  thine  by  purchase  since, 

And  overpaid  its  value  with  Thy  blood. 

Thy  saints  proclaim  Thee  King;  and  in  their  hearts 

Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 

Dipt  in  the  fonntain  of  eternal  love  I " 
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Thought  on  thought  fbb88*d  o*br  his  soul,  zjkji  ooban-watbs. 
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A. 

AABOH— the  Fint  Higb-Priert. 

Aaron  was  the  brother  of  Moses,  divine  wisdom  so  ordering  it  that  their 
natural  affection  one  to  another  might  strengthen  their  union  in  the  joint  execu- 
tion of  their  great  commission.  He  was  the  elder  brother;  and  yet  he  was 
wiBing  to  be  employed  by  the  younger,  because  God  would  have  it  so.  The 
tongue  of  Aaron,  wiUi  the  head  and  heart  of  Moses,  made  them  completely  fit  for 
their  high  embassy. — M.  Henry. 

AABON. — ^The  Gargeous  Vestments  of 

His  vestments  were  much  more  costly  than  those  of  the  inferior  order  of 
priests.  He  wore  a  mantle  or  robe  of  blue,  with  the  borders  embroidered  with 
pomegranates  in  purple  and  scarlet;  an  ephod  made  of  cotton,  with  crimson, 
purple,  and  blue,  and  ornamented  with  gold,  worn  over  the  robe  or  mantle,  with- 
out sleeves,  and  divided  below  the  arm-pits  into  two  parts  or  halves,  of  which  one 
was  in  front,  covering  the  breast,  and  the  other  behind,  covering  the  back.  In 
the  ephod  was  a  breast-plate  of  curious  workmanship,  adorned  with  twelve 
]«ecious  stones,  each  one  having  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel;  and  on 
the  head  a  mitre.    His  office  corresponded  with  his  vestments. — A.  Barnes, 

AABQK.— The  Fldncipftl  DatiM  of 

Aaron  was  invested  with  the  priestly  office,  with  befitting  solemnity,  imme- 
diafteiy  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  and  the  consequent  setting-up  of  the 
Tabernacle.  His  principal  duties  were  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  the  altar,  and  to 
intercede  for  the  people.  In  performing  these  sacred  offices,  he  was  clothed  with 
a  grand  and  wondrous  importance.    He  became  the  type  of  the  great "  High- 
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Priest  of  our  profession ; "  and  his  annual  sacrifices  of  atonement,  his  interces- 
sion, and  his  appearance  at  the  specified  periods  before  the  Shekinah, — all  pre- 
figured the  propitiation  and  advocacy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  His  appear- 
ance in  the  presence  of  Qod  for  us. — Br,  Macfarlane, 

It  was  death  for  any  one  else — ^priest  or  layman — to  enter  the  sanctuary.  So 
carefully  was  this  observed  and  provided  for,  that  to  prevent  its  being  necessary 
for  any  one  to  enter  to  bring  out  the  body  of  the  higb-priest,  in  case  he  should 
die  there  before  the  Lord  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  a  cord  was  fastened  to 
his  foot,  the  end  of  which  was  left  beyond  the  veil,  that  he  might  be  drawn  out 
by  it  if  such  a  circumstance  occurred.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Jews  were 
always  in  dread  lest  the  high-priest  should  perish  in  performing  the  services  of 
that  great  day. — Br.  Kitto, 

AABON — The  BemMrkable  Death  of 

With  trembling  hand, 
He  hasted  to  unclasp  the  priestly  robe, 
And  cast  it  o'er  his  son,  and  on  his  head 
The  mitre  place ;  while,  with  a  feeble  voice, 
He  blessed,  and  bade  him  ke^  his  garments  pure 
From  blood  of  souls.    But  then,  as  Moses  raised 
The  mystic  breast-plate,  and  that  dying  eye 
Caught  the  last  radiance  of  those  precious  stones. 
By  whose  oracular  and  fearful  light 
Jehovah  had  so  oft  His  will  revealed 
Unto  the  chosen  tribes  whom  Aaron  loved 
In  all  their  wanderings — but  whose  Promised  Land 
He  might  not  look  upon — ^he  sadly  laid 
His  head  upon  the  mountain's  turfy  breast. 
And  with  one  prayer,  h^  wrapped  in  stifled  groans. 
Gave  up  the  ghost. — Sigoumey. 

ABBEY.— The  Aj^Maianoe  of  «n 

There  is  something  unspeakably  reverend  in  the  appearance  of  an  abbey.  A 
mass  of  ancient  masonry,  it  lifts  its  noble  head  aloft,  and  its  marble  pillars,  bear- 
ing high  its  "  arched  and  ponderous  roof,"  impart  an  air  of  mc^estic  grandeur  to 
it.    In  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet — it  "  looks  tranquillity.'.' — W,  Irving, 

ABBE7.~Tbe  Buin  of  an 

Methinks  I  hear  the  matin  song 

From  those  i)roud  arches  pealing ; 
Now  in  fhll  chorus  borne  along, 

Now  into  distance  stealing. 

But  yet  more  beautiful  by  far 

Thy  silent  ruin  sleeping 
In  the  clear  midnight,  with  that  star 

Through  yonder  archway  peeping. 

More  beautifld  that  ivy  fringe 

That  crests  thy  turrets  boary, 
Touched  by  the  moonbeams  with  a  tinge 

As  of  departed  glory. 
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More  Bpirit-Rtiixmg  is  the  soirnd 

Of  night-winds  softly  sighing 
Thj  roofless  walls  and  arches  round. 

And  then  in  silence  dying. — BarUm, 

ABBEY* — ^The  Teaching  of  an 

The  dead  lie  here — poets,  historians,  philosophers,  statesmen,  warriors, 
preachers, — ^men  who  have  won  the  applause  of  the  world,  either  by  the  genius  ot 
the  pen,  the  sweat  of  the  brain,  the  power  of  the  sword,  or  the  eloquence  of  the 
tangne.  The  walls  of  the  venerable  abbey  are  massed  with  their  exploits.  But 
what  lessons  are  taught  here  concerning  human  hopes  and  earthly  greatness  I 
The  poet's  lyre  is  unstrung,  and  his  lips  are  mute;  the  historian  no  longer 
chronicles  the  prime  events  of  the  present  or  past  age ;  the  philosopher  discourses 
no  more  upon  themes  sublime  enough  to  inspire  the  mind  of  an  angel ;  the  states- 
man has  let  go  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state ;'  the  warrior's  sword  is  sheathed  for 
ever ;  and  the  preacher's  voice  is  hushed  into  an  awful  stillness :  and,  albeit  the 
nm  is  exquisite^  chiselled,  and  the  grave  pompously  adorned, "  the  tutored  mind" 
learns  here  that  "  every  man  at  his  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity,"  and  though 
he  **  stalks  through  infinite  space  "  as  if  he  were  a  god,  yet  his  glory  is  but  "  the 
grandeur  of  littleness,"  and  his  life  a  shadow ! — Dr.  Davies, 

ABBEY.— Worship  in  a  Restored 

Monastic  and  time-consecrated  fane ! 
Thou  hast  put  on  thy  shapely  state  again, 
Almost  august,  as  in  thy  early  day, 
Ere  ruthless  monarch  rent  thy  pomp  away. 
No  more  the  mass  on  holidays  is  sung. 
The  host  high-raised,  or  fuming  censer  swung; 
No  more,  in  amice  white,  the  Fathers,  slow, 
With  lighted  tapers,  in  long  order  go ; — 
Yet  the  tall  window  lifts  its  archdd  height, 
As  to  admit  heaven's  pale  but  purer  light; 
.  Those  massy -clustered  columns,  whose  long  rows, 
£'en  at  noon-day,  in  shadowy  pomp  repose 
Amid  the  silent  sanctity  of  death. 
Like  giants,  seem  to  guard  the  dast  beneath : 
Those  roofs  re-echo — though  no  altars  blaze — 
The  prayer  of  penitence,  the  hymn  of  praise ; 
While  meek  Religion's  self,  as  with  a  smile, 
Reprints  the  tracery  of  the  hoary  pile, — 
Worthy  its  guest  the  Temple.    What  remains  ? 
O  mightiest  Master  I  thy  immortal  strains 
These  roofs  demand.    Listen  f  with  prelude  slow, 
Solemnly  sweet,  yet  full,  the  organ's  blow : 
And,  hark  again  I  heard  ye  l^e  choral  chaunt 
Peal  through  the  echoing  arches,  jubilant? 
More  softly  now,  imploring  litanies. 
Wafted  to  heaven,  and  mingUng  with  the  sighs 
Of  penitence,  from  yon  high  altar  rise; 
Again  the  vaulted  roof  "  Hosannah  "  rings — 
**  HoMumah  1  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of  Kings; " 
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Bent,  but  not  prostrate, — stricken,  jet  sublime, 

Beokless  alike  of  injuries  or  time ; 

Thou,'  unsubdued,  in  silent  migestj. 

The  tempest  hast  defied,  and  shalt  defy  I 

The  Temple  of  our  Sion  so  shall  mock 

The  muttering  storm,  the  veiy  earthquake's  shock, 

Founded,  0  Christ,  on  Thj  eternal  rock  I — Canon  Bowles, 

ABILITIES — Demanded  in  a  Teacher. 

No  mistake  is  more  gross  than  that  of  imagining  that  undisciplined  teachers 
are  the  fittest  to  deal  with  ignorance  and  mental  rudeness.  On  the  contraiy,  to 
force  the  rays  of  thought  intelligibly  through  so  opaque  a  medium  demands 
peculiarly  and  emphatically  a  great  deamess  and  prominence  of  thinking,  and  an 
exact  fading  of  the  efiect  of  words  to  be  chosen,  combined,  and  varied. — Fatter, 

ABILITIES.— Katural 

Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study. — Lord 
Bacon, 

ABILITIES.— The  TTta  of 

The  knack  of  making  good  use  of  moderate  abilities  secures  the  esteem  of 
men,  and  often  raises  to  higher  fame  than  real  merit. — Rochefoucauld, 

ABSOLUnOK.— The  Chnreh's 

Our  Church,  in  her  absolution,  deliyers  no  more  than  the  solemn  promulga- 
tion of  a  pardon  upon  the  conditions  of  faith  and  obedience,  which,  to  those  so 
qualified,  is  indeed  an  absolution ;  and  a  warning  to  others  to  seek  for  those 
conditions,  that  they  may  be  forgiven. — Dean  Comber, 

ABSOLXTTIOK.— The  Beelaration  of 

The  priest,  in  the  matchless  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  does  not  presume  to 
absolve  from  sin — that  would  be  to  snatch  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  firom  the 
brow  of  Heaven — ^to  arrogate  to  himself  the  prerogative  of  a  God ;  he  simply  and 
solemnly  pronounces  "  to  His  people,  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins,"  and  then  he  affirms,  in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken — *'  He 
pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  His 
holy  Gospel;"  and  this  the  priest  does  as  God's  servant,  on  God's  behalf,  and  at 
God's  command. — Dr,  Davie$, 

ABSOLUTIOK.— God's 

When  God  absolves,  it  is  only  in  one  way,  that  is — ^through  a  Mediator.  His 
concern  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  His  government  is  the  highest  concern 
in  ELis  divine  nature.  God  cannot  forgive  sin  at  the  expense  of  His  justice.  His 
holiness,  or  His  truth.  It  is  through  the  blood  of  Christ  alone  that  he  can  do 
this.  Justice  asked  for  the  sufferings  of  a  man^ — Christ  rendered  the  sufferings  of 
a  Qod :  hence  the  Fount  of  Infinite  Justice  now  waits  to  forgive ;  and  He  forgives, 
for  Cbrist's  sake,  the  moment  that  we  ask  Him.  He  is  just,  and  yet  the  justifier 
of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus. — Dr,  Cumming. 

ACTIOK.— The  Basis  of 

We  no  longer  maintain  the  old  and  fatal  mistake — ^that  Christian  men  are 
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not  to  co-operate  for  anything  tiU  thej  agree  in  everything.  We  now  hold  the 
antagonistic  and  true  maxim — ^that  Christum  men  should  act  together  so  fSu  as 
tbej  are  agreed. — BUhop  Wilton. 

ACTION.— A  Call  to 

Think  not  of  rest;  though  dreams  he  sweet, 

Start  up  and  ply  your  heavenward  feet : 

Is  not  God's  oath  npon  your  head, 

Ne'er  to  sink  hack  on  slothful  hed, 

Never  again  your  loins  nntie. 

Nor  let  your  torches  waste  and  die, 

Till,  when  the  shadows  thickest  fall. 

Ye  hear  your  Master's  midnight  call? — Keble, 

ACnoV. — CauMf  of  Inefflsiant 

Two  causes  at  least  interfere  with  the  firee  movements  of  the  hody  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  One  is — muscular  stiffiiess,  arising  from 
want  of  exercise,  from  the  sedentary  hahits  that  are  common  in  the  case  of 
students  and  preachers,  and  frx>m  their  not  taking  much  part  in  those  physical 
recreations  which,  accompanied  though  they  often  are  with  various  evils  and  draw- 
backs, do  certainly  give  ease,  streng^,  and  development  to  the  bodily  frame. 
The  other  cause  of  inefficient  action  is  timidity.  A  nervous  man  is  afraid  to  suit 
the  action  to  the  word — ^to  raise  his  arm,  or  move  his  body,  thinking  it  better  not 
to  try  it  at  all,  than  run  the  risk  of  doing  it  badly.  But,  in  any  case,  tempera- 
ment has  much  to  do  with  action.  A  man  of  very  still  temperament  will  find  it 
much  more  difficult  to  use  action  than  one  to  whom  nature  has  given  great 
vivacity. — ProfesBor  Blaikie. 

ACTIOV — ^the  Charm  of  Sloqnoneo. 

Action  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  eloquence.  We  are  familiar  with  what 
Demosthenes  said  on  the  subject;  but  Demosthenes  estimated  action  in  proportion 
to  the  pains  which  its  acquirement  had  cost  him :  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
action  adds  greatly  to  the  clearness,  the  impressiveness,  and  the  power  of  thought. 
It  is  the  charm  of  eloquence. — MuVUnt, 

ACTIOV — Defined. 

Action  is  the  language  of  the  body. — Cicero. 

ACnOV.— God  and 

Whatsoever  action  hath  God  for  its  author,  hath  God  for  its  centre.  A  cir- 
cular line  makes  its  ending  where  it  had  its  beginning. — W.  Seeker. 

ACnOV.— The  Importanoe  of 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  power  in  speaking  is  just  action,  or  an 
external  deportment  in  the  speaker  becoming  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
feelings  which  it  should  excite  in  his  mind.  Indeed,  the  greatest  of  ancient  orators 
placed  in  this  the  first,  second,  and  third  perfection  of  a  powerful  q>eaker.  The 
reasons  of  its  importance  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  it 
gives  the  hearers  the  impression  that  the  speaker  is  not  much  moved  him- 
sdf ;  for  such  is  the  sympathy  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  that  if  there  is 
strong  emotion  within,  it  will  appear  in  the  face,  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  in 
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the  general  air  of  the  person.  In  the  next  place,  when  a  powerftil  emotion 
becomes  manifest  by  its  effieets  upon  the  speak^'s  look  and  manner,  it  com- 
municates  itself  to  the  andience  independently  of  words,  so  as  to  make  the  most 
ordinary  enunciation  irresistible. — Dr,  Skinner. 

ACTION.— The  Xeacni  of 

All  the  means  of  action — the  shapeless  masses,  the  materials — ^lie  everywhere 
about  us ;  what  we  need  is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint  into  transparent 
crystal,  bright  and  clear. — Longfellow, 

ACTIOK.— A  Moral 

A  moral  action,  when  done  with  a  Chnstian  spirit,  is  changed  into  a  heavenly 
grace. — Romaine, 

ACTION— Katural. 

We  should  try  to  avoid  or  eorrect  bad  habits,  and  to  give  nature  fidr  play. 
Let  a  man's  bodily  parts  be  free  to  ibllow  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  make  the  offer  of  the  Gospel,  as  some  preachers  do,  with 
denched  fists, — ^that  he  will  bend  over  the  pulpit  in  depicting  the  horrors  of 
perdition,  or  gaze  up  to  the  ceiling  while  remonstrating  with  the  erring  and  the 
cardess. — Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 

ACTION — ^Neoesiary  to  the  Orator. 

It  is  action  alone  that  governs  in  speaking,  without  which  the  best  orator  is 
of  no  value,  and  is  often  defeated  by  one  in  other  respects  much  his  inferior. — 
Cicero. 

ACTION.— Never  out  of 

The  chiefest  action  for  a  man  of  spirit 

Is  never  to  be  out  of  action :  we  should  think 

The  soul  was  never  put  into  the  body, 

"Which  has  so  many  rare  and  curious  pieces 

Of  mathematical  motion,  to  stand  still. — J.  Webster. 

ACTION.— A  Plea  for 

Why  are  we  energetic  everywhere  but  in  the  pulpit  f  No  man  expresses  warm 
and  animated  feelings  anywhere  else  with  his  mouth  alone,  but  with  his  whole 
body  ;  he  articulates  with  every  limb,  and  talks  from  head  to  foot  with  a  thousand 
voices.  Why  this  holoplexia  on  sacred  occasions  alone  ?  Why  call  in  the  aid  ot 
paralysis  to  piety?  Is  it  a  rule  of  oratory  to  balance  the  style  against  the  sul^ect, 
and  to  handle  the  most  subHme  truths  in  the  driest  manner  ?  Is  sin  to  be  taken 
from  men,  as  Eve  was  from  Adam,  by  casting  them  into  a  deep  slumber?  Or 
from  what  possible  perversion  of  conmion  sense  are  we  all  to  look  like  field - 
preachers  in  ZemUa,  holy  lumps  of  ice,  numbed  into  quiescence,  stagnation,  and 
mumbling? — S.  Smith 

ACTION.— A  PreMhor'f 

It  is  incumbent  on  a  preacher  to  possess  oratorical  action,  and  to  practise 
himself  therein  until  he  has  acquired  it  Conscience,  indeed,  must  tell  him  that 
he  ought  not  to  neglect  a  matter  on  which  the  success  of  his  ministry  depends ; 
and  that  if,  to  the  mischief  of  men*s  souls,  theatrical  actors  spare  no  pains  to 
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attain  perfection  in  action,  the  pieacher  should  strive,  with  at  least  an  equal  zeal, 

to  become  proficient  in  that  respect  for  the  good  of  men's  souls.    What?  shall  the 

ministers  of  God  weaken  hj  vicious  action  the  force  of  all  they  saj,  while  the 

ministers  of  Satan,  hj  consummate  skill  in  action,  redeem  the  vanity  of  their 

speeches,  and  impassion  the  souls  of  their  audience  I     Surely,  this  would  be  a 

disgrace  to  the  clergy,  and  an  outrage  on  the  Word  of  God  1 — Hamon 

ACnOV  and  PEATES. 

We  should  act  with  as  much  energy  as  those  who  expect  everything  from  them- 
selves ;  and  we  should  pray  with  as  much  earnestness  as  those  who  expect  every- 
thing from  God. — Colton. 

ACnOKS — Coloured  from  the  Heart 

All  our  actions  take, 
Their  hues  from  the  complexion  of  the  heart. 
As  landscapes,  their  variety  from  light. — W.  T.  Bacon. 

ACnOVS.^The  Xotiyet  of  our 

The  true  motives  of  our  actions,  like  the  real  pipes  of  an  organ,  are  usually 
concealed ;  but  the  gilded  and  hollow  pretext  is  pompously  placed  in  the  front 
for  show. — Colton. 

ACTIONS The  Beward  of  Holy 

The  Christian  is  now  sowing  in  the  field  of  time  those  thoughts,  and  words, 
and  actions,  which  will  assuredly  spring  up,  and  be  gathered  again  in  the  great 
harvest  of  eternity,  multiplied  a  hundred-fold.  The  tiny  seed  will  germinate  into 
lovely  flowers  and  golden  fruit.  A  whispered  thought,  which  lasted  here  but  an 
instant,  will  there  become  an  everlasting  pleasure :  a  passing  desire,  which  here 
became  instinct  the  moment  it  was  kindled,  will  there  grow  into  an  undying 
rapture.  Nothing  done,  sacrificed,  given,  or  suffered  for  Christ's  sake,  be  it  never 
so  insignificant,  shall  then  be  forgotten.  While  crowns  will  perish  like  clods  of 
the  valley,  thrones  as  spider's  webs,  royal  vestures  as  withered  leaves,  and  palaces 
sink  into  ruins  and  pass  away,  every  burden  carried,  and  every  tear  shed  for  Him 
will  appear  again  in  bright  forms  of  immortal  beauty  and  joy. — Dr.  Davies. 

ACTlViTY.^Christian 

The  Christian,  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  has  a  principle  engrafted  in 
him,  which  is  a  ready  and  active  principle;  being  converted  himself,  he  is 
anxious  to  be  the  instrument  of  converting  others.  The  present  moment  of  his 
life  is  the  time  to  do  good ;  the  place  where  he  is,  is  the  locality  for  his  labour  of 
love ;  the  mode  of  doing  good  will  arise  from  the  circumstances  with  which  he  is 
associated.  He  waits  not  for  a  more  convenient  season ;  he  delays  not  for  better 
opportunities.  Objections  may  rise  up  in  terrific  vision  before  him ;  obstacles 
may  present  themselves  which  he  may  not  know  how  to  surmount ;  the  tempter 
suggests  to  him  to  delay  his  work ;  his  natural  indolence  and  inactivity  claim 
their  hitherto  unmolested  sway ;  he  is  to  be  accounted  a  visionary,  an  enthusiast, 
an  attempter  of  impossibilities,  and  a  meddler  with  a  world  that  wishes  to  be  let 
alone ;  he  is  scorned  and  derided  as  iujudicious,  and  over-zealous,  and  righteous 
orermuch.  But  he  has  received  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  and  he  has  received 
grace  and  power  faithfully  to  fulfil  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  do ;  and,  influ- 
enced by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  goes  about  doing  good  straightway. — Butterfield. 
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ACnVITT.— The  Sphere  of 

The  sphere  of  beneficent  activi^  was  never  so  large.  To  infase  the  leayen 
of  purity  into  the  disordered  masses — to  thaw  the  death-frost  from  the  heart  of 
the  misanthrope — ^to  make  the  treacherous  one  MthM  to  duty — ^to  open  the 
world's  dim  eye  to  the  m^esty  of  conscience — ^to  gather  and  instruct  the  orphans 
bereft  of  a  father's  blessing  and  of  a  mother's  prayer — to  care  for  the  outcast  and 
abandoned,  who  have  drunk  in  iniquity  with  their  mother's  milk,  whom  the  priest 
and  the  Levite  have  alike  passed  by,  and  who  have  been  forced  in  the  hot-bed  of 
poverty  into  premature  luxuriance  of  evil, — here  is  labour  which  may  employ  a 
man's  whole  lifetime,  and  his  whole  souL — Br.  Punthon, 

ADOSATIOK— Defined. 

Adoration  is  devout  emotion  awakened  by  the  thought  of  what  Jehovah  is, — 
the  praise  of  the  divine  perfections. — Dr,  J.  Hamilton, 

ADOEATION.— The  Employment  of 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  created  beings. — H.  More. 

ADORATION — Expreiied  by  Bong. 

Adoration  is  a  state  of  soul  that  can  only  be  expressed  by  song. — Professor 
VineU 

ADOEATIOK.— Man  the  Priest  of 

Man  is  not  only  the  temple  of  God,  but  is  also  the  adorer  of  God  for  all  those 
creatures  who,  being  unable  to  know  Him,  present  themselves  to  man  as  if  to 
invite  him  to  render  homage  to  God  for  them.  Thus  man  is  the  contemplator  of 
visible  nature  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  priest  and  adorer  of  invisible  and 
intellectual  nature. — Bishop  Bossuet. 

ADOSATIOK  and  ADHniATIOK. 

Adoration  may  be  an  intensified  reverence,  but  it  certainly  is  not  intensified 
admiration.  The  difi'erence  between  admiration  and  adoration  is  observable  in 
the  difierence  of  their  respective  objects;  and  that  difi'erence  is  immeasurable ;  for, 
strictly  speaking,  we  admire  the  finite  but  adore  the  Infinite. — Canon  Liddon. 

ADYEnT.— The 

What  sudden  blaze  of  song 

Spreads  o'er  the  expanse  of  heaven  7 
In  waves  of  light  it  thrills  along, 
The  angelic  signal  given — 
"  Glory  to  God  I "  from  yonder  central  fire 
Hows  out  the  echoing  lay  beyond  the  starry  quire ; 
Like  circles  widening  round 

Upon  a  clear  blue  river, 
Orb  after  orb,  the  wondrous  sound 
Is  echoed  on  for  ever : 
"  Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  be  peace. 
And  love  toward  men  of  love  —salvation  and  release  I " — Keble. 

ADVEHT.— The  First  and  Seeond 

Christ  came  the  first  time  in  the  guise  of  humanity;  He  is  to  come  the 
second  time  in  brightness,  as  a  light  to  the  godly,  a  terror  to  the  wicked.     He 
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came  the  first  time  in  weakness,  He  is  to  come  the  second  time  in  might ;  the 
first  time  in  oar  littleness,  the  second  time  in  His  own  majesty ;  the  first  time  in 
mercj,  the  second  in  judgment ;  the  first  time  to  redeem,  the  second  to  recom- 
X>eiise,  and  recompense  all  the  more  terribly  because  of  the  long-suffering  and 
delay. — Hildebert, 

AFFSCIAHOH — ^Ddflxied. 

Affectation  is  an  awkward  and  forced  imitation  of  what  should  be  genuine  and 
easy,  wanting  the  beauty  that  accompanies  what  is  natural. — Locke, 

In  man, 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation :  'tis  my  perfect  scorn ; 
Object  of  my  implacable  disgust. — Cotpper. 

ATFSCTATIOH— the  Seinlt  of  Inertneu. 

Affectation  in  gesture,  speaking,  and  manner  is  often  a  resrult  of  inertness  or 
indifference ;  and  it  seems  as  if  devotion  to  an  object  or  serious  business  made 
men  naturaL — Bruykre. 

AGS. — ^The  InteUeetnal  Tdndeneies  of  the 

In  viewing  the  work  of  the  Christian  teacher  in  relation  to  the  intellectual 
phenomena  which  surround  him,  it  is  exceedingly  necessary  that  he  should  be 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  sceptical  and  rationalizing  tendencies  of  the  age.  These 
tendencies  show  themselves  among  high*  and  low,  among  learned  and  ignorant, 
in  the  playful  sallies  of  the  drawing-room,  and  in  the  bold  cavils  of  the  workshop.' 
But  in  the  higher  classes,  these  tendencies  take  a  more  covert  and  subtle  form. 
The  Bible  is  disallowed  only  as  the  Bible ;  that  is — as  an  authoritative  guide  to 
the  religious  conscience — as  the  accredited  exponent  of  Heaven's  law  and  pur- 
poses— as  the  inspired  and  exclusive  medium  through  which  God's  Spirit 
communicates  to  man's  spirit  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  belong  to  his 
peace.  The  disciples  of  this  school  have  confidence  in  Revelation,  not  as  it  is  a 
fact  of  history,  but  as  it  agrees,  and  only  so  far  as  it  agrees,  with  what  they  assume 
to  be  the  light  of  their  own  consciouraess.  And  this  principle  is  applied  to  all 
subjects  whatsoever.  Moral  good  and  evil,  the  modes  of  the  Divine  Subsistence, 
the  inspired  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers,  miracles,  angels,  devils,  heaven,  hell, — 
one  and  all  of  these  are  to  be  believed  just  so  far  as  man  has  other,  beside  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  for  believing  them  to  be  true.  Works  of  recent  date  are 
indications,  mighty  and  x>ortentou8,  of  this  diminished  reverence  for  ancient 
truth — of  this  impatience  of  any  revealed  rule  of  fiiith — of  this  determination  to 
dislodge  the  Scriptures  from  their  prescriptive  supremacy  over  the  human 
conscience,  and,  indeed,  to  leave  every  man  to  be  a  Bible  to  himself, — his  own 
law,  his  own  inspiration,  his  own  God  I — D.  Moore, 

There  is  a  rising  spirit  of  interest  and  inquiry  into  theological  questions 
among  the  educated  liuty,  of  which  many  seem  but  little  aware.  No  longer 
ocmtent  to  adopt  their  creed  ready  made,  to  let  the  old  technicalities  bury  thought, 
the  old  assertions  pass  unexamined,  the  old  conventional  verbiage  play  pleasantly 
on  the  eur,  there  are  men,  not  a  few,  who  now  read  and  think  for  themselves. 
They  come  to  Church  with  minds  sharp,  educated,  well  informed,  perhaps  anxious 
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and  nnresting,  disturbed  by  the  deeper  problems  of  thought  and  life,  longing  for 
intelligence  and  earnest  teaching,  eager  to  welcome  the  words  of  thonghtM 
wisdom  and  piety  from  one  whose  special  education  and  calling  have  giyen  him  a 
presumptive  right  to  speak. — Professor  Caird. 

AOE.— The  Positive  Demands  of  the 

The  direction  of  the  popular  mind  is  onwardt — steadily,  resolutely,  in  every 
department, — onward.  Every  grade  of  society  bears  its  distinctive  and  emphatic 
marks  of  progress.  Hence,  as  ministers,  we  owe  it  to  all  classes  of  our  people,  owe 
it  to  the  great  cause  of  intellectual  progress,  owe  it  to  the  Gospel  as  a  **  reasonable 
service,"  that  we  keep  pace  with  these  outward  signs — that  we  be  not  in  arrear  of 
the  minds  we  are  addressing — that  we  do  not  allow  the  reproach  to  be  east  upon 
us  that  religious  teachers  are  less  generally  informed  than  other  teachers,  or  that 
the  pulpit  lags  behind  the  age.  Not  that  we  are  to  follow  our  congregations  into 
their  thousand  topics,  or  to  think  of  catering  for  the  omnivorous  mental  appetite 
of  a  reading  age,  but  only  that,  on  topics  of  general  information,  we  ought  to  be 
on  a  par  with  the  most  educated  of  those  to  whom  we  minister.  Many  a  teacher 
has  lost  his  influence,  with  the  intellectual  section  of  his  people,  by  the  ignorance 
be  has  shown  in  the  department  of  secular  knowledge.  They  have  detected  him, 
I>erhaps,  in  some  faulty  reference  to  the  facts  of  history,  or  a  bungling  misappre* 
hension  of  the  principles  of  science,  or  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  of  philosophy,  or  grammar,  or  verbal  criticism,  and  they  lose  confidence  in 
him.  They  think  he  it  likely  to  be  as  loose  and  ill  informed  on  theology  as  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  on  other  subjects.  At  all  events  he  does  not  read  ;  and 
they  begin  to  think,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  "  when  a  man  cecites  to  UarUt  that  moment 
he  becomes  unfit  to  teach." — D.  Moore. 

ALLEGOSIES.— The  Interpretation  of 

In  interpreting  allegories,  their  general  design  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  then 
the  primary  word  or  words  are  to  be  sought  for,  and  their  force  expressed  by  a 
word  or  words  that  are  not  figurative,  and  explained  accordingly.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  comparison  is  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  allegory.  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  point  to  be 
illustrated  is  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  benevolence.  Most  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  parable  merely  go  to  make  up  the  verisimilitude  of  the  narration,  so  that 
it  may  give  pleasure  to  him  who  reads  or  hears  it.  But  how  differently  does  the 
whole  appear  when  interpreted  by  an  allegorizer  of  the  mystic  school !  According 
to  him,  the  man  going  firom  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  Adam  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  of  this  world ;  the  thieves  are  evil  spirits ;  the  priest  is  the  law  of 
Closes ;  the  Levite  is  good  works ;  the  good  Samaritan  is  Chnst ;  the  two-pence, 
the  price  of  atonement ;  the  oil  and  wine — grace,  etc.  What  may  not  a  parable 
be  made  to  mean,  if  imagination  is  to  supply  the  place  of  reasoning  and 
philology  ?  And  what  riddle  or  oracle  of  Delphos  could  be  more  equivocal,  or  of 
more  multifarious  significancy  than  the  Bible,  if  such  exegesis  be  admissible  ? — 
Professor  Sttuirt. 

ALLEO0BIE8.— The  Use  of 

Allegories  and  spiritual  significations,  when  applied  to  faith,  and  that  seldom, 
are  laudable ;  but  when  they  are  drawn  firom  the  life  and  conversation,  they  are 
dangerous,  and,  when  men  make  too  many  of  them,  pervert  tlie  doctrine  of  faith. 
Allegories  are  fine  ornaments,  but  not  of  proof. — Luther. 
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iJJBL-^Tkb  BaitswsMat  of  in 

An  alms  relaetantlj  bestowed  is  like  a  rose  spoiled  and  discoloured  with  Aimes 
of  salphur, — ^like  sanded  flour,  or  over-salted  meat. — Scriver, 


AIIS.—I]i«  Bmty  of 

It  is  proper  that  alma  should  come  out  of  a  little  purse  as  well  as  out  of  a 
gieit  nek ;  but  surely  where  there  is  plenty,  charity  is  a  duty,  not  a  courtesy ;  it 
19 1  tribate  imposed  by  Heaven  upon  us,  and  he  is  not  a  good  subject  who  refuses 

ALU.— An  Iigimetion  to  Oire 

laa  go  into  the  Church  to  obtain  mercy :  first,  show  mercy.  Make  God  your 
debtor,  and  then  you  may  ask  of  Him,  and  receive  with  usury.  We  are  not  heard 
bareij  far  the  lifting  up  of  our  hands.  Stretch  forth  your  hands,  not  only  to 
betTen,  but  to  the  poor.  If  you  stretch  out  your  hands  to  the  poor,  you  touch 
tl»  very  height  of  heaven ;  for  He  that  sits  there  receives  your  alms.  But 
if fos  lift  tip  barren  hands,  it  profits  nothing. — Su  Chrytostom. 

AUD^Thi  Proportion  of 

Let  OS  proporti(Mi  our  alms  to  our  ability,  lest  we  provoke  God  to  proportion 
Hk  UeasingB  to  our  alms. — BUhop  Beveridge, 

AUn^The  Bsaion  for  Oiling 

I  gire  no  alms  only  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  my  brother,  but  to  ftilfil  and 
■coomplish  the  will  and  command  of  God.  I  draw  not  my  purse  for  his  sake  that 
demands  it,  but  His  that  ei^oined  it.  I  relieve  no  man  upon  the  rhetoric  of  his 
iDueries,  nor  to  content  mine  own  commiserating  disposition ;  for  this  is  still  but 
i)!Mnl  charity,  and  an  act  that  oweth  more  to  passion  than  to  reason.  He  that 
f^lieves  another  upon  the  bare  suggestion  and  bowels  of  pity,  doth  not  this  so 
much  for  his  sake  as  for  his  own ;  for  by  compassion  we  make  other's  misery  our 
own;  and  so,  by  relieving  them,  we  relieve  ourselves  also. — Professor  G.  Wilson. 

Ain.-Tho  Widow's 

These,  which  she  noiselessly  dropt  into  the  treasury  of  the  Temple,  deserved 
°^<^  attention  than  the  stones  and  ornaments  of  the  Temple  itself.  It  was  not 
*  mite,  but  an  invisible  act  of  the  mind  which  the  alms  had  made  visible.  There 
▼tt  something  great  in  this  action,  greater  than  the  Temple  with  its  stairs,  its 
Prostyles,  its  arches,  and  colossal  waUs.  And,  indeed,  all  comparison  is  injurious; 
^  between  the  luxurious  prince,  who  built  this  house  out  of  the  super-abundance 
of  his  treasure,  or  the  sweat  of  his  subjects  slowly  transformed  into  gold,  and  this 
poor  voman,  stealthily  throwing  in  the  treasury  a  tribute  levied  from  her  misery — 
**her  whole  living."  says  Christ,  what  a  difference  I  How  great  the  poor  woman  I 
bow  little  the  monarch  I — Professor  Vinet. 

iUD.— Tho  WitBOMor  of  our 

The  best  check  and  the  truest  comfort  to  remember  in  our  alms — Jesus  sees 
what  we  give. — Bowes, 

ALTAS.— Tho  Antiqvity  of  tho 

The  altar  is  of  great  antiquity,  some  say  as  early  as  Adam ;  but  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  it  till  Noah,  after  the  flood,  built  one,  and  offered  burnt-offerings 
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thereon.    The  Jews  had  two  altars  in  and  about  their  Temple: — ^the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings,  and  the  altar  of  incense. — Buck, 

ALTAR.— Christ  the 

The  heathen  and  the  Jews  had  a  material  altar  with  a  material  blood  sacrifice; 
and  so,  too,  have  Christians — ^not  now  on  earth,  for  there  is  no  blood  sacrifice,  but 
in  heaven,  whither  our  Lord  carried  His  own  body,  on  which  flowed  His  own  blood« 
thus  concentrating  in  Himself  the  whole  work  of  priesthood — Christ  the  Priest, 
Christ  the  Victim,  Christ  the  Altar. — Phillipps, 

ALTAR^The  Sanctity  of  the 

The  altar  was  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  fiimiture  that  graced  either  the 
Tabernacle  or  the  Temple,  or  stood  before  the  Seat  of  Mercy. — Mudge, 

AXBASSADOB.— Christ's 

Any  man  may  read  the  Scriptures,  or  make  an  oration  to  the  people ;  but  it 
is  not  that  which  the  Scriptures  call  preaching  the  word  of  Ood,  unless  he  be  sent 
by  God  to  do  it;  for  "how  can  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?"  A  butcher 
might  kill  an  ox  or  a  lamb,  as  well  as  the  high-priest ;  but  it  was  no  sacrifice  to 
God,  unless  one  of  His  priests  did  it.  "  And  no  man  taketh  this  honour  to  him- 
self, but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  Any  man  may  treat  of  public 
affairs  as  well  as  an  ambassador;  but  he  cannot  do  it  to  any  purpose  without  a 
commission  from  his  prince.  If  I  was  not  fully  assured  that  I  had  a  commission 
to  be  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  and  to  act  in  His  name,  I  should  never  preach  or 
execute  any  ministerial  office ;  for  I  am  sure  that  all  I  did  would  be  null  and  void 
of  itself,  according  to  God's  ordinary  way  of  working ;  and  we  have  no  ground  to 
expect  miracles. — Bishop  Beveridge. 

AKBA88AD0B.— The  Commisaion  of  an 

The  Christian  ambassador  must  ever  act  in  the  spirit  of  his  commission.  He 
is  not  to  go  forth  with  his  creed  in  one  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt  in  the  other ; 
but  with  the  hymn  in  which  the  Saviour's  birth  was  sung,  and  the  cross  on  which 
the  Saviour's  sacrifice  was  made. — Dr,  Gumming, 

AMBinOH.— Conniel  reipeoting 

I  charge  thee,  fiing  away  ambition : 

fiy  that  sin  fell  the  angels. — Shahspeare. 

AMBITION.— The  Poison  of 

Ambition  is  the  rankest  poison  to  the  Church,  when  it  possesses  preachers. 
It  is  a  consuming  fire. — Luther. 

AKEN.— The  Import  of 

In  this  word  concentre  all  the  requests,  and  are  put  up  together :  so  be  it. 
And  there  is  in  it  withal,  as  all  observe,  a  profession  of  confidence  that  it  shaU 
be  so.  It  is  from  one  root  with  those  words  which  signify  believing  and  truth. — 
Archbishop  Leighton, 

The  term  imports — an  assent  to  the  truth,  a  confession  of  its  reasonableness, 
an  acknowledgment  of  its  excellency,  and  an  approbation  of  it  with  regard  to  our 
own  particular  case. — Simeon. 
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AXKK.— Hm  ITse  of 

This  emphatical  term  was  not  used  among  the  Hebrews  by  detached  indi- 
Tiduls  only,  bat  on  certain  occasions  by  an  assembly  at  large.  It  was  adopted, 
tko,  in  the  pnbHc  worship  of  the  primitive  Churches,  and  was  continaed  among 
the  Chnstiana  in  ibllowing  times ;  and  Jerome  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time,  at 
the  eondomon  of  every  public  prayer,  the  united  "Amen  "  of  the  people  sounded 
like  ibe  fall  of  water,  or  the  noise  of  thunder  I — Buck, 

AVALOeiSS— in  6od*i  Word. 

God's  Word  is  as  full  of  analogies  as  His  works.  The  histories,  offeriugs,  and 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  figures  of  better  things  which  have  been 
biought  to  light  by  the  GospeL  The  lessons  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  teem 
with  tjpes.  Almost  every  doctrine  is  given  in  duplicate :  the  spirit  is  provided 
with  a  body ;  a  body  clothes  the  spirit.  Every  fruitful  vine  has  a  strong  elm  to 
which  it  dings ;  every  strong  elm  supports  a  fruitful  vine. — Amot. 

ANALOGY—*  DangoroTUi  Woapon. 

Analogy  is  a  powerfdl  weapon,  and  like  all  instruments  of  that  kind,  is 
extronely  dangerous  in  unskilful  hands. — CoUon. 

AVALOer— «  Teleseopo  of  the  Xind. 

Analogy,  although  it  is  not  infallible,  is  yet  that  telescope  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  is  marveUously  assisted  in  the  discovery  of  both  physical  and  moral 
tmth.— CoZton. 

AV  ALOer.— Tho  TTm  of 

The  important  use  of  analogy  in  teaching  is — ^to  fix  the  lesson  on  the  imagina- 
taon  and  the  memory,  as  you  might  moor  a  boat  to  a  tree  on  the  river's  brink  to 
prevent  it  frxmi  gliding  down  daring  the  night  with  the  stream.  A  just  analogy, 
ioggeited  at  the  moment,  serves  to  prevent  the  more  ethereal  spiritual  conception 
from  sliding  out  of  its  places — Amot. 

AVECD0TE8— FaahionaUo. 

Anecdotes  are  quite  fashionable;  they  often  tell  well,  and  that  makes  them 
iSidiionable.  A  just  taste  will  direct  you  whether  it  will  be  best  to  fly  your 
anecdote,  or  keep  it  in  the  cage.  Keep  it  in  the  cage  by  all  means  if  you  are  a 
ftLTtj  in  it,  or  say  as  Paul  said — "  I  knew  a  man,"  etc. — Dr.  Sturtevant. 

MMECDOTSB.—Thib  TTio  of 

A  pleader  at  the  bar,  or  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  has  new  materials  to  deal 

with  ewerj  time  he  rises  to  address  an  audience ;  but  we,  as  clergymen,  have 

nothing  to  present  but  old  and  fkmiliar  truth;  having  to  urge  upon  sluggish 

minds  the  application  of  principles  in  which  they  have  been  instructed  firom 

chUdhoocL       Still«  have  we  done  all  we  can  to  meet  this  difficulty?    Do  we 

hafaitoallT,  bj  means  of  diversified  presentments  of  our  subject,  interesting  and 

Siaatrmtire  cziticisxns  upon  our  text,  corroborations  drawn  from  the  ever. varied 

teaehinirs  of   natnre,  providence,  observation,  history,  try  to  throw  new  life  and 

interefft  into  oar  weekly-recurring  theme  ?   "Why  have  we  such  a  pious  shrinking 

tnm  Ibe  introdaction  into  a  sermon  of  a  pertinent  and  telling  anecdote?    That 

th^  ^TitrpathieB  are  of  modem  growth  there  is  no  doubt    We  are  informed  by 

himtarimn.   of  some  note,  that  "one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  mediieval 
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preachers  reached  the  hearts  of  their  poor  hearers,  was  by  the  introduction  of 
every-day  proverbs  and  household  sayings;"  whilst  of  the  Venerable  Bede  he 
«ays : — ^"  His  great  delight  seems  to  have  been  to  find  some  anecdote  which  would 
suit  his  subject  and  his  auditors,  and  to  dwell  on  hardly  anything  else." — 
D.  Moore, 

AHGELS— in  our  AisembliM. 

Angels  are  actually,  though  invisibly,  in  the  midst  of  our  worshipping 
assemblies,  witnesses  of  our  deportment,  and  hearers  of  that  Gtospel  to  which,  too 
often,  we  give  so  languid  an  attention.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  when  he 
speaks  to  the  Ephesians  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  "to  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the 
Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  Here  the  Church,  in  and  through  her 
public  ministrations,  is  represented  as  furnishing  instruction  to  angelic  orders  of 
being,  as  though  these  lofty  creatures  came  down  to  her  solemn  assemblies,  not 
only  as  observers,  but  as  seeking  lessons  for  themselves  in  mysteries  which  before- 
time  they  had  vainly  striven  to  explore.  And  when  the  same  Apostle  exhorts  the 
Corinthian  women  to  have  a  modest  veil,  or  covering,  over  their  heads,  in  their 
religious  meetings,  he  persuades  them  by  this  very  consideration — that  they 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  thus  gives  all  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  to  the  opinion  that  angels  are  among  us  when  we  gather  together  for 
public  worship. — Canon  Melvill, 

AHGELS.— Thf  Church  the  Teacher  of 

What  high  notions  have  we  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature  when  we  recollect 
that  the  Church  is  appointed  to  be  the  teacher  of  angels  t  By  such  words  as 
these — that  "  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  may  be  known 
by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,"  we  gather  that  these  great  and 
mighty  beings  are  constantly  watching  the  Church  as  she  gradually  overcomes  the 
obstacles  opx)osed  to  her;  how  religion  makes  its  way  among  the  nations;  how  it 
civilizes,  softens,  humanizes,  and  refines  them ;  how  it  prepares  them  for  the 
ex\joyments  of  this  world,  as  well  as  for  those  to  which  it  entitles  them  in  the 
world  to  come; — and  at  every  step  in  this  progress  angels  behold  something  new 
concerning  the  greatness  and  love  of  God,  which  they  could  not  by  any  other 
means  have  learned,  no,  not  even  by  the  expanse  of  the  universe  itself  I  Well, 
then,  may  the  Church,  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  be  said  to  have  the  office  oi 
instructing  angels  I — ChrUtmas, 

AHGEL8. — Courts  of 

Churches  and  oratories  are  regions  and  courts  of  angels. — BUhop  Taylor, 

AV0SL8— Helping  tht  Preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

We  gather  tram  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  sower,  as  expounded  by  Himself, 
that  Satan  busily  endeavours  to  counteract  the  preaching  of  the  Gk>spel ;  for  it  is 
said,  in  explanation  of  the  seed  sown  by  the  way-side — "  When  any  one  heareth 
the  Word  of  the  Kingdom,  and  understandeth  it,  then  oometh  the  wicked  one, 
and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown  in  his  heart."  There  is  no  interpretation 
to  be  put  upon  this,  save  that  the  devil  is  ever  watching  the  efi'ect  wrought  by  the 
delivery  of  the  Word,  and  that,  with  an  earnestness  only  equalled  by  his  malice, 
he  labours  to  thwart  it,  whensoever  it  threatens  to  be  injurious  to  his  power.  And 
if  evil  angels  be  thus  present  at  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  hope  of 
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BAkxDg  it  inefieetoal,  whj  flhoold  we  doabt  that  good  angels  are  present,  to  striTe 
to  pin  it  place,  and  give  it  impressiTeDess  ?  The  efforts  of  the  one  are  met  bj 
precisely  antagonistic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  others,  every  mine  having  its 
eoontermine ;  so  that  if  they  who  are  against  us  labour  to  catch  awi^  the  Word, 
they  who  are  for  us  lAboor  to  imprint  it. — Canon  MelvilL 

AIOILft—BOt  HoBOBrad  to  PreMh. 

In  place  of  assemhling  to  listen  to  the  exhortations  and  receive  the  counsels  of 
CDe  who  shares  with  yon  yonr  sinfulness,  and  lies  naturally  imder  the  same 
amdemnation,  you  might  have  thronged  to  the  sanctuary  to  hear  some  celestial 
messenger,  coming  down  in  angelic  beauty,  and  offering  you  in  God's  name  a 
home  in  the  land  from  which  he  had  descended ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  you 
voold  hare  hong  with  surpassing  interest  on  the  lips  of  the  heavenly  herald,  and 
that  as,  with  an  eloquence  and  pathos  and  persuasiveness,  such  as  are  wholly 
anknown  to  the  most  touching  of  human  orators,  he  warned  you  against  evil  and 
ojSied  yoa  to  righteousness,  your  "hearts  would  have  burned  within  you,"  and  you 
would  have  resolved  that  you  would  break  loose  from  your  sinful  habits,  and  press 
tovirda  the  region  to  which  the  seraph  had  invited  you.  There  would  have  been 
soch  a  power  in  this  as  does  not  belbng  to  the  present  arrangement ;  and  you 
may  be  tempted  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  love 
of  God,  had  angels,  not  men,  been  His  ministers  to  the  Church.  But  a  little 
reflectiao  will  expose  the  falh^y  of  any  such  conclusion.  We  do  not  deny,  that, 
if  some  mysterious  visitant,  unearthly  in  form  and  raiment,  were  to  occupy  this 
pa^iit,  a  deep  and  almost  painful  solemnity  would  pervade  the  assembly;  and  as, 
in  tones  such  as  were  never  modulated  by  human  voice  and  words  such  as  never 
flowed  from  human  lips,  "he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  eome,*  there  would  be  wrought  upon  the  mass  of  riveted  listeners  an  effect, 
vhieh  might  not  indeed  be  permanent,  but  which  for  the  time  would  be  wholly 
vithout  parallel  in  all  the  annals  of  human  eloquence.  Nevertheless — oh  I  "the 
eords  of  a  man  "  are  not  to  be  exchanged  for  "  the  cords  "  of  angels.  Tou  could 
not,  as  you  listened  to  his  Gospel,  or  at  all  events  as  you  reflected  on  his  preach- 
ing, put  from  you  the  feeling  that  the  angel  knew  nothing  experimentally  of  your 
thsk,  nothing  of  yonr  difficulties — ^that  he  had  no  evil  heart  to  struggle  with,  no 
powerful  lusts  to  sub  lue,  no  mighty  foes  to  withstand  him  in  a  course  of  obedi- 
ence ;  and  then  you  would  think,  it  is  easy  for  one  so  pure  as  those  exalted 
creatures,  one  so  rich  in  the  possession  of  unalloyed  happiness,  to  urge  upon  us 
the  pnetice  of  righteousness,  and  to  declaim  with  a  lofty  energy  on  the  vanity 
Hid  worthlessness  of  the  best  earthly  pleasures.  And  this  feeling — ^the  feeling 
that  the  preacher  exhorted  you  to  a  task  which  he  had  not  himself  to  perform, 
ind  leoommended  a  sacrifice,  which  he  had  not  himself  to  make — would  tell  quickly 
sad  fiitaDy  on  the  powerful  hold  which  he  might  obtain  upon  his  audience.  How- 
trer  powofhl  the  effect  for  the  moment,  there  would  be  a  re-action,  when  his 
hesnss  ecmti»sted.  the  cixeumstances  of  the  speaker  and  their  own,  and  remem- 
bered he  was  not  "cihke  passions  with  themselves."  As  the  case  now  stands, 
it  is  the  rery  iaet  of  the  speaker  and  hearer  being  precisely  on  a  footing,  which 
aeeures  for  Htw  some  measure  of  attention,  or  which  at  least  presents  the  readiest 
mode  of  orerthrowii^  this  objection  of  the  incompetence  of  the  adviser  to  ascertain 
(be  difieoHieB  of  yomr  ease.  If  I  urge  you  to  battle  with  corrupt  lusts,  it  is  a 
battle  ^trifJ*  I  mjaelf  have  to  ^ght ;  if  I  entreat  you  to  forsake  sinftil  habits,  they 
Btbaiifs  wliiclK  I  myself  must  abemdon;  if  I  speak  of  the  flames  of  hell,  they  are 
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flames  by  which  I  myself  may  be  scorched;  if  I  enlarge  upon  the  glories  of 
heaven,  they  are  glories  which  I  myself  can  gain  only  by  a  hard  struggle. — 
Canon  MelviU, 

AirOELS.— The  Interest  Felt  by 

The  interest  felt  by  the  angels  in  all  that  concerns  the  Gospel  and  the  eternal 
welfSEure  of  men  pat  on  their  probation,  forms  a  very  humbling  contrast  to  our  cold 
indifference  in  what  concerns  us  much  more  nearly  than  them.  It  is  as  if  a  ship, 
nearing  a  lee-shore  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  breakers,  while  every  inhabitant 
of  the  neighbouring  coast  was  watching  her  progress  with  beating  hearts,  and 
longing  to  see  her  delivered,  the  passengers  and  crew  should  pursue  their  wonted 
amusements,  or,  hanging  over  the  straining  sides,  idly  speculate  on  the  number 
of  billows,  and  sport  with  the  raging  foam  I  Alas  I  with  the  hosts  of  heaven  there 
is  all  sympathy  and  intense  interest;  with  perishing  men,  all  apathy  and  mad- 
ness I — Mrs,  Milner. 

AN0EL8.— The  Joy  of 

There  are  around  the  angels  material  glories  which  no  man's  unpurged  eyes 
could  bear  to  look  upon.  They  have  scenes  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and 
splendour,  which  we  shall  see,  but  which  now,  because  of  the  feebleness  of  our 
eyesight,  we  could  not  bear  to  gaze  on ;  yet  the  angels  turn  aside  from  all  the 
material  splendours  of  their  glorious  home,  and  gaze  with  arrested  and  riveted 
delight  upon  this  one  {a,ct — that  a  soul  has  repented  and  turned  to  God.  They 
see,  as  the  most  beautiful  diamond  that  sparkles  on  the  brow  of  heaven,  the  tear 
that  drops  from  a  penitent's  eye.  Amid  the  sounds  and  melodies  of  cherubim 
and  seraphim  about  the  throne, — among  the  harmonies  of  a  thousand  harpings, 
of  whose  music  we  have  no  adequate  conception, — ^the  sigh  of  a  broken  heart 
penetrates  and  rings  fullest  of  sweet  melody  to  an  angel's  ear.  An  ancient 
writer  has  well  said — "the  teal's  of  x>6nitent8  are  the  wine  of  angels;"  that  is, 
their  greatest  joy  is  derived,  not  from  the  splendour  of  their  abodes,  but  from  the 
news  borne  from  this  lost  orb  of  a  soul  repenting,  a  sinner  saved. — Dr.  Cumming. 

ANTIQUITY.— The  Cnstomi  of 

Antiquity  is  no  infallible  argument  of  goodness;  though  Tertullian  says — 
*'The  first  things  were  the  best  things;  and  the  less  they  distanced  from  the 
beginning,  the  purer  they  were."  But  he  must  be  understood  only  of  holy 
customs. — T.  Adams, 

AKTIQT7ITT.— The  Effect  of 

Time  consecrates ; 

And  what  is  grey  with  age  becomes  religion. — Schiller, 

AHTIQu it X  .—Looking  Backwards  to 

If  we  look  backwards  to  antiquity,  it  should  be  as  those  that  are  winning  a 
race, — ^to  press  forwards  the  faster,  and  to  leave  the  beaten  still  farther  behind. — 
ColUm, 

AITTIQTJITT— in  Selation  to  Error. 

Antiquity  is  a  venerable  word,  but  ill  used  when  made  a  cloak  for  error. 
Truth  must  needs  be  elder  than  error ;  as  the  rule  must  necessarily  be,  before  the 
aberration  from  it    The  grey  hairs  of  opinion  are  then  only  beauty  and  a  crown, 
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when  fooDd  in  the  way  of  righteousness ;  copper  will  never  become  gold  by  age. 
A  lie  vUl  be  a  He,  let  it  be  never  so  ancient.  We  dispute  not  by  years,  but  by 
reaions  drawn  from  Scripture.  That  which  is  now  c^ed  our  ancient  opinion 
was  once  but  a  new  error.  When  you  can  tell  us  how  many  years  are  required  to 
turn  in  eiror  into  truth,  then  we  will  give  more  heed  to  antiquity,  when  pressed 
into  the  serrice  of  error,  than  we  now  think  due  to  it. — FUxveU 

AITIQVITT— in  Salatioa  to  Tmth. 

Tis  not  antiquity,  nor  author. 

That  makes  trudi  truth,  altho'  Time's  daughter. — S,  Butler, 

APOGALTPSE^Thf 

The  saUimest  book  of  the  Bible,  but,  withal,  the  darkest  and  most  difficult 
^ith  its  plagues  and  its  earthquakes,  with  its  woes  and  its  vials,  in  startling  con- 
tnstto  the  bland  glories  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles,  the  Apocalypse  shows  that 
it  Tig  not  without  reason  that  its  author  was  named  beforehand  a  "  son  of 
thnnder."— Dr.  J.  Hamilton, 

AF0CALTP8E.~The  Bedga  of  tho 

This  is  my  Tiew  of  the  Apocalypse :— -It  was  intended  to  be  at  once  the  chart, 
*&<I  the  pole-star,  and  the  light  of  the  Christian  Church,  over  the  stormy  waves 
of  time,  until  the  great  Pilot  who  walketh  ui>on  the  waters  and  stilleth  the  waves 
*boold  again  give  Himself  to  the  sinking  ship,  and  make  her  His  abode,  His  ark, 
Hiigloiy,  for  ever  and  ever. — E,  Irving, 

AFORABY. — Tho  Boginning  of 

look  to  your  secret  duty;  the  soul  cannot  prosper  in  the  neglect  of  it. 
Apottasj  generally  begins  at  the  closet  door. — P,  Henry. 

AP0RA8T.— Xisory  Bofoltiiig  from 

Just  as  tmth  and  virtue  create  in  the  soul  a  positive  heaven  of  UisB,  so  their 
abtndomnent  is  ultimately  followed  by  a  misery  like  that  of  perdition  itself. 
^'^  the  apostate  disciple  became  sensible  of  his  atrocious  guilty  life  had  no 
longer  the  shadow  of  a  chann  fbr  him ;  "  he  went  out  and  hanged  himselfl"— 
^'Daviei. 

AFORAI&— TlM  Boligioni 

His  confidence  in  Heaven 

Sunk  by  degrees. — Claudiui, 

AMUR — ^Tho 

Sent  dizeetly  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father  into  this  sin-defiled  world,  Jesus  is 
|ir»4minently  the  chief  of  the  apostolic  band.  Hence  St.  Paul  appropziately 
deognates  Him— '*  The  Apostle  of  our  Profession.**  It  was  His  prerogative, 
therefine,  to  call  "the  tweLve,"  and  to  qualify  them,  and  send  them  forth  with  the 
tanner  of  His  eioss  in  their  hands  and  the  truth  of  His  atonement  in  their 

hearts. — E,  Davia, 

As  •*  the  Apostle  of  our  Profession  "—the  prime-minister  of  the  Gospel  Church, 

Christ  was  the  principal  messenger  of  God  to  men, — the  great  revealer  of  that 

faith  which  we  profess  to  hold,  and  of  that  hope  which  we  profess  to  have.— - 

M,Hemry. 
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AP08TLB8.— Thf  Appointment  of  the 

As  soon  as  Christ  had  broken  forth  from  the  chains  of  death,  and  risen  up  Itj 
His  own  power  frota.  that  grave  in  which  it  was  not  possible  for  Him  to  see  cor- 
ruption, He  appointed,  and  endowed  with  heavenly  grace,  many  chosen  servants, 
to  tell  it  out  among  the  heathen  that  the  gates  of  heaven  were  now  unlocked  and 
unbarred ;  He  ordained  them  to  go  forth,  and  carry  the  6o6pel  message  into  all 
the  ends  of  the  world,  and  to  raise  the  ensign  of  the  cross  in  far-off  lands  and 
distant  isles. — Gamier. 

AP08TL£8.~Tho  Boldnois  of  the 

Their  boldness  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  as  they  had  not 
been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Babbins,  but  was  the  native,  ingenuous,  and 
jianly  exhibition  of  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  th^  spoke ;  and  that 
conviction  could  have  been  obtained  only  by  their  having  *'  been  with  Jesus,"  and 
having  been  sadsfled  that  He  was  the  Messiah. — A.  Barnei, 

APOSTLES.— The  Character  of  the 

Can  we  preserve  the  character  of  the  Apostles?  That  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  our  respect  and  regard.  Never  did  men  leave  such  a  record  of 
moral  teaching,  and  such  an  impress  of  a  holy  life  behind  them, — a  life  so  pure, 
wise,  loving,  so  suited,  in  every  respect,  to  bless  mankind,  and  to  make  a  heaven 
below  in  proportion  as  it  is  received.  They  lived,  laboured,  and  died,  that  the 
world  should  become  bett«r  and  happier,  and  they  have  so  far  succeeded  that  eivi. 
lization  can  nevermore  be  separated  from  their  names. — Dr,  Maeleod. 

APOSTLES.— Christ  the  Theme  of  the 

Whatever  was  characteristic  in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  whatever  ^ve 
it  originality,  was  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ  They  did  not  incessantly 
repeat  that  He  died.  Their  range  was  large :  their  aspiration  was  lofty.  How 
diversified  their  illustration  1  How  re-doubled  their  argument  I  How  exploring 
their  research  I  But  their  theme,  their  vocation,  their  mission,  was  distinct  from 
that  of  other  great  teachers  and  moralists. — They  were  witnesses  of  the  death  of 
Christ ;  they  were  promulgators  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  they  were  expounders  of 
the  death  of  Christ  ,*  they  raised  the  whole  scheme  and  system  of  their  announce- 
ments, instructions,  appeals,  upon  the  death  of  Christ.  Far  as  they  trav^ed, 
whatever  the  nations  they  visited,  this  was  their  paramount  testimony  and  exhi- 
bition. "Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,"  was,  in  their  esteem,  the  truth  of 
truth,  the  model  truth,  the  centrical  truth,  the  foundation  truth.  Some  state- 
ments they  may  have  withheld,  but  this  was  never  withheld ;  some  sentiments 
they  may  have  cursorily  touched,  but  this  was  never  cursorily  touched;  some 
positions  they  may  have  reserved,  but  this  was  never  reserved.  They  presented 
it  with  such  vividness,  that  it  was  not  only  seen  by  the  peoples,  most  distant  from 
the  actual  theatre  of  the  event,  as  in  the  power  of  description  and  the  force  of 
representation, — those  peoples  who  had  not  heard  of  Calvary  until  now,  beheld 
the  awftil  wonder  of  Messiah's  death  as  localized  in  their  countries,  as  perpetrated 
to  their  senses, — **  before  their  eyes  Jesus  Christ  was  evidently  set  forth,  as  cruci- 
fied  among  them." — Dr,  E.  W.  Hamilton, 

APOSTLES.— Christianity  Difhsed  by  the 

How  wonderfhl  is  Ok)d,  in  that  He  can  accomplish  great  ends  by  indgnifioant 
means  i    Christianity,  for  example,  difi\ised  through  the  instrumentality  of  twelve 
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legion  of  angels,  would  have  been  immeasurably  inferior,  as  a  tropby  of  omnipo- 
tence, to  Christianity  diffused  throogh  the  instromentality  of  twelve  Apostles. 
"When  I  survey  the  heavens,  with  their  glorious  troop  of  stars,  and  am  told  that 
the  Almighty  employs  to  His  own  majestic  ends  the  glittering  hosts,  as  they  pur- 
sue  their  everlasting  march,  I  experience  no  surprise :  I  seem  to  feel  as  though 
the  spangled  firmament  were  worthy  of  being  employed  by  the  Creator;  and  I 
expect  a  magnificent  consummation  firom  so  magnificent  isin  instrumentality. 
But  show  me  a  tiny  insect,  just  floating  in  the  breeze,  and  tell  me  that,  by  and 
through  that  insect,  God  wiU  carry  forward  the  largest  and  most  stupendous  of 
His  purposes,  and  I  am  indeed  filled  with  amazement ;  I  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
mire a  Being  who,  through  that  which  I  could  crush  with  a  breath,  advances  what 
I  cannot  measure  with  thought ! — Canon  Melvill. 

AP08TLE8. — Contsmpt  tat  the 

"  What!  such  mendicants  as  these  convert  the  world  I"  say  the  well-conditioned 
classes ;  *'  vagrant,  vagabond  fellows,  they  are  fitter  for  the  stocks,  or  the  common 
jaiL"  "Such  illiterate  downs,  such  babblers  as  these,  instruct  mankind!"  say 
the  learned  classes;  "away  with  them  to  their  nets  and  fishing  craft."  "And," 
say  the  political  classes,  "it  is  dangerous  to  the  State;  they  cover  plots  under 
their  sQly  pretences,  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  strong  hand  of  power."  Me- 
thinks  I  hear,  in  every  contemptible  and  arrogant  speech  which  is  invented  against 
the  modem  missionaries  by  worldly  and  self-sufficient  men,  the  echo,  after  two 
thousand  years,  of  those  speeches  which  were  wont  to  be  poured  upon  the  twelve 
AiK)eUe%  when  they  began  to  emerge  out  of  the  foundation  of  society  into  the 
neighbourhood  and  level  of  its  higher  ranks. — E,  Irving, 

AP08TLBB. — ^Difflraltiei  Eneooatered  by  the 

Conceive  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  tent-maker  ot  the  fisherman, 
ent^ing;  as  strangers,  into  one  of  the  splendid  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  or 
Greece.    As  they  pass  along  to  the  remote  and  obscure  quarter  where  they  exx>ect 
to  meet  with  precarious  hospitality  among  their  countrjrmen,  they  survey  the 
strength  of  the  established  religion  which  it  is  their  avowed  purpose  to  overthrow. 
Everywhere  they  behold  temples  on  which  the  utmost  extravagance  of  expend!- 
tore  has  been  lavished  by  succeeding  generations ;  idols  of  the  most  exquisite 
worionanship,  to  which,  even  if  the  religious  feeling  of  adoration  is  enfeeUed, 
the  people  are  strongly  attached  by  national  or  local  vanity.    They  meet  proces- 
sions, in  which  the  idle  find  perpetual  occupation,  the  young  excitement,  the 
voluptuous  a  continual  stimulant  to  their  passions.    They  behold  a  priesthood, 
numerous,  sometimes  wealthy:  nor  are  these  alone  wedded  by  interest  to  the 
estoUished  faith ;  many  of  the  trades,  like  those  of  the  makers  of  silver  shrines 
at  Ephesus,  are  pledged  to  the  support  of  that  to  which  they  owe  their  mainten- 
ance.   They  pass  a  magnificent  theatre,  on  the  splendour  and  success  of  which 
the  popularity  of  the  existing  authorities  mainly  depends,  and  in  which  the 
serious  exhibitions  are  essentially  religious,  the  lighter  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  baser  passions.    They  behold  another  public  building, 
where  even  worse  feelings — the  cruel  and  the  sanguinary,  are  pampered  by  the 
animating  contests  of  wild  beasts  and  of  gladiators,  in  which  they  themselves  may 
tihortlj  play  a  dreadful  part — 

"  Btitcher'd  to  make  a  Soman  holydajr  >  '* 

They  eoeonnter,  likewise,  itinerant  jugglers,  diviners,  magicians,  who  impose  upon 
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the  credulous,  and  excite  the  contempt  of  the  enlightened.  They  meet  philoso* 
phers,  frequently  itinerant  like  themselyes;  also  the  teachers  of  the  different 
mysteries  which  would  engross  all  the  anxiety  of  the  inquisitive,  perhaps  excite, 
even  if  they  did  not  satisfy,  the  hopes  of  the  more  pure  and  lofty-minded.  Such 
must  have  been  among  the  overpowering  difficulties  they  contenmed  and  defied. — 
Dean  Milman. 

APOSTLES.— The  Dignity  of  the 

The  disciples  were  simply  listeners  to  the  teaching,  and  imitators  of  the 
example  of  Jesus ;  and  it  was  only  after  they  had  served  the  apprenticeship  of 
disciples — ^if  I  may  use  the  word — ^that  they  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
aposUeship. — Dr,  Gumming. 

APOSTLES.— No  Envy  among  the 

You  will  notice  one  very  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Apostles — 
Peter  and  John.  Throughout  five  or  six  chapters  of  the  Acts  we  find  them 
together,  but  Peter  always  the  eloquent  spokesman,  John  always  the  silent  witness 
for  the  truth,  and  willing  that  Peter  should  have  all  the  iclat  of  the  orator>  and 
that  he  should  shine  simply  as  an  example  and  proof  to  mankind — not  by  the 
excellence  of  his  speech,  but  by  the  quiet  beauty  of  his  life— that  he  had  been 
with  Jesus,  and  had  been  transformed  into  His  likeness.  How  interesting  and 
instructive  is  this  fact  t  John  had  no  envy  or  jealousy  of  Peter :  he  saw  that 
Peter  had  the  gift  of  speech,  and  that  he  had  it  not:  he  was  contented  to  be 
dumb,  because  it  was  for  the  glory  of  God,  just  as  Peter  rejoiced  to  preach,  because 
it  was  equally  so.  What  should  ministers  of  the  Gosi^el  learn  from  this?  Let 
him  that  has  great  gifts  be  thankfhl,  and  use  them ;  let  him  who  has  fbwer  be  not 
jealous  or  envious,  but  submissive ;  and  let  both  recollect  that  they  are  responsible, 
not  for  what  they  have  not,  but  what  they  have ;  and  that  what  they  have  is  not 
their  own,  but  a  talent  given  them  from  the  great  Master,  to  be  restored  to  Him 
with  increase. — Dr,  Gumming. 

APOSTLES.— The  Fate  of  the 

No  missionary  that  ever  went  to  the  heathen,  fared  forth  on  his  way  with  so 
gloomy  a  foreboding,  so  cheerless  a  fate.  Their  miracles,  which  saved  many, 
protected  not  themselves ;  their  inspirations,  which  blessed  many,  could  not  bless 
themselves  from  -every  harm  and  sorrow  which  patient  nature  can  endure.  They 
are  to  be  placed  at  the  bar  of  civil  law,  to  be  hunted  out  with  religious  persecu- 
tion ;  against  them  the  tender  affections  of  life  are  to  rise  in  arms,  and  the  soft 
and  downy  scenes  of  home  are  to  bristle  like  the  iron  front  of  war ;  the  tender 
hands  which  are  wont  to  pluck  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  our  feet,  are  to  guide 
the  weapons  of  their  death ;  of  all  men  they  are  to  be  hated  for  their  Lord's 
sake ;  they  are  to  be  hunted  like  the  partridge  on  the  mountains,  and  every 
reftige  upon  the  earth  is  to  be  hidden  from  their  sight  "  Go,"  said  He,  "  My 
chosen  ones,  go  like  the  defenceless  lamb  into  the  paw  of  the  ravenous  wolf:  the 
world  thirstetii  for  your  blood,  and  is  in  arms  against  your  undefended  lives : 
nevertheless,  go.  You  are  without  weapons  of  defence ;  no  bribes  are  in  your 
hands,  nor  soft  words  upon  your  tongues ;  and  you  go  in  the  teeth  of  hatred, 
derision,  and  rage :  nevertheless,  My  children,  go." — E.  Irving. 

APOSTLES.— The  Holy  Spirit  and  the 

The  nniversities  have  not  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  higher  afftatut  to  the 
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Christum  ministry  than  any  which  their  curriculum  could  give.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  knowledge  is  power,  and  the  highest  knowledge  is  the  highest  power.  But 
the  highest  intellectual  gifts  in  the  minister  need  the  added  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  And  this  last  hest  gift  hrings  a  certain  intellectual  power.  He  guides 
into  aQ  truth.  Most  heantifully  did  the  Holy  Spirit  light  up  the  narrow  mental 
horizons  of  the  early  Apostles.  Most  wonderfully  did  He  expand  and  enrich  the 
thonghts  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  John  speaks  at  once  the  language  of 
simplest  deyotion  and  deepest  philosophy.  James  teaches  moral  truth  with  the 
Bdblimity  of  an  ancient  prophet  And  Paul,  who  owed  something  to  Gamaliel, 
counted  his  wisdom  as  loss  for  Christ ;  and  the  vigorous  logician  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans ;  the  master  of  warning,  of  irony,  of  demonstration,  of  entreaty, 
ihom  we  meet  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ;  the  entranced  obsenrer  of 
dime  mysteries,  which  he  tells  to  the  Ephesians ;  the  defender  of  the  faith 
a$^st  the  subtle  opinions  of  the  Colossians,  is  an  intellectual  creation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God. — Dr.  Lord, 

APOSTLES. — Th»  Labours  of  the 

The  first  champions  of  the  cross  were  men  in  whom  the  truth  displayed  itself 
in  deeds  rather  than  in  words.  They  were  intensely  active,  rather  than  intellec- 
toally  refined ;  they  made  no  pretence  to  be  philosophers,  but  thought  it  to  be 
efficient  to  be  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  Their  hearers  remembered  them,  not 
liceviBe  they  had  melodiously  warbled  sweet  nothings  into  their  ears ;  but  because 
they  Bpoke  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God.  They  were 
not  mjBtics,  but  workmen ;  not  elocutionists,  but  labourers..  We  track  them  by 
the  cities  which  they  evangelised,  the  Churches  which  they  founded,  the  tribes 
which  they  converted  to  Christ  Hence  their  power,  under  God,  to  move  their, 
age,  and  aU  succeeding  ages. — Spurgeon, 

AP08TLES. — ^The  Learning  of  the 

Thongh  not  taught  in  the  schools,  yet  there  was  a  material  sense  in  which 
^^  vere  not  unlearned  and  ignorant  men.  They  had  been  under  a  far  more 
"oportant  training  than  that  of  the  Babbins.  For  three  years  they  had  been 
^er  the  personal  direction  of  Christ  Himself;  and,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
^«y  were  directly  and  miraculously  endowed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  power 
^f  speaking  with  tongues.  Their  example  should  not,  therefore,  be  pleaded  in 
^Tour  of  an  unlearned  ministry. — A.  Barnes. 

9 

AK)8TLE8.— Keeetiary  Variety  among  the 

Beeaose  Christ  Himself  was  so  truly  and  deeply  the  Wonderful,  it  was  neces- 
fltty  that  His  witnesses,  who  were  also  to  be  the  future  organs  of  His  Spirit, 
■hoold  be  men  of  broadly  varied  nature — not  copies  one  of  another,  like  images 
of  day  east  in  kindred  mould,  but  differing  in  mental  constitution,  experience, 
tpiritoal  affinities,  and  faculty  of  vision.    No  single  man  could  take  in  His  whole 
image,  or  apprehend,  in  its  completeness,  unity,  and  infinite  reaches  of  applica- 
tion, the  truth  revealed  in  Him;   and  therefore  the  "chosen  witnesses"  were 
many  and  many-natured.    And  further,  as  no  single  flower  can  show  forth  all 
that  is  in  the  sun — as  it  takes  the  whole  bloom  of  the  year  to  do  so,  from  the 
first  mowdrop  that  pierces  the  dark  earth  to  the  latest  flower  of  autumn— so 
He  needed  them  all  for  the  adequate  forihtelling  of  His  holy  personality. — 
Dr.  CukroM. 
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APOSTLES.— The  PoTtrtj  of  the 

The  Apostles,  like  their  Master,  were  poor;  and,  m  travelling  about  trom 
place  to  place,  it  often  happened  that  they  scarcely  found  entertainment  of  the 
plainest  kind,  or  had  money  to  purchase  it.  It  is  no  dishonour  to  he  poor,  and 
especially  if  that  poverty  is  produced  by  doing  good  to  others.  Paul  was  not 
ashamed  to  travel,  to  preach,  and  to  appear  before  princes  and  kings,  in  a  soiled 
and  worn-out  garment,  for  it  was  worn  out  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  and 
Divine  Providence  had  arranged  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  But  how  many 
a  minister  would  now  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  such  a>  -clothing  I  If  an  Apostle 
was  willing  to  be  meanly  clad  in  delivering  the  message  of  God,  then  assuredly 
we  should  be  willing  to  preach,  or  to  worship  Him  in  such  clothing  as  He  pro- 
vides. What  a  sublime  spectacle  was  here — ^what  %  glorious  triumph  of  the 
truth — Paul,  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech;  with  m  personage  small  and 
mean  rather  than  graceful,  and  in  a  mean  and  tattered  dress,  and  often  in  chains, 
yet  delivering  trath  before  which  kings  trembled,  and  which  produced  everywhere 
a  deep  impression  on  the  human  mind  t — A,  Barnes, 

APOSTLES. — ^The  Pre  aching  of  the 

The  early  preaching  of  the  Apostles  was  confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle. 
They  were  Jews  preaching  to  Jews.  The  point  to  which  everything  tended  was — 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  old  Mosaic  law.  Their  argu- 
ments were  scriptural  and  national.  We  have  but  little  evidence  that  they 
preached  in  any  such  systematic  manner  as  has  grown  up  in  Churches  since  their 
time.  Already  they  fbund  a  system  of  morality,  a  system  of  public  worship,  and 
a  general  development  of  public  truth.  It  was  their  business  to  concentrate  all 
these  elements  around  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  in  Him  to  establish 
a  new  centre  of  influence,  and  from  Him  to  derive  a  living  force  such  as  could 
not  proceed  firom  the  dry  formulas  of  the  Law. — H,  W.  Beecher, 

For  them  bright  wisdom  opens  all  her  stores, 
Her  golden  treasures  spreading  to  their  view. 
Whilst  Inspiration's  all-enlivening  light 
Hangs  hovering  o'er  their  heads  in  glittering  blaze ; 
Warmed  by  the  ray,  they  pour  the  sacred  strain 
In  eloquence  seraphic^Jenn^r. 

The  Apostles  were  not  content  to  preach  only  what  are  called  doctrinal  dis- 
courses. In  the  texture  both  of  their  sermons  and  epistles  they  wove  up  doctrine 
and  duty  together.  These  were  intermingled  as  the  woof  and  warp  of  that  loom 
where  the  flying  shuttle  weaves  the  sail  with  which  men  catch  the  breezes  of 
heaven,  and  impel  the  bark  onward  to  her  desired  haven.  We  see  these  inspired 
preachers  coming  down  to  the  common  business  and  practical  duties  of  life — 
down  from  the  throne  of  God — down  fh>m  the  heights  of  the  cross — down  from 
regions  of  such  high  speculation,  that  Peter  owns  himself  to  have  lost  sight  of 
Paul,  just  as  in  summer-day,  when  watching  the  lark  as  she  rose  from  the  dewy 
grass,  we  have  seen  her  mount  up  on  untiring  wing,  till  she  became  a  mere  dark 
speck  upon  the  blue  sky,  and  then,  although  her  song  still  came  ringing  down, 
vanished  from  our  field  of  vision.  From  heights  so  lofty  the  men  who  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  to  expatiate  on  the  most  common  topics  that 
belong  to  practical  piety.  They  instructed  masters  how  to  rule,  and  servants  how 
to  work :  they  taught  husbands  how  to  love,  and  children  how  to  obey  :  they  laid 
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down  roles  fbr  a  bidiop's  table.  They  no  moie  deemed  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  1)eU  young  vomen  how  to  attire  their  heads  and  drees  their  hair,  than  to  warn 
youn^  men  to  "flee  yoathfol  lasts."  They  lifted  up  their  warning  against  the 
mns  of  ordinaiy  life :  they  erected  beacons  on  every  qmckaand  and  sunken  rock : 
they  buoyed  out  the  narrow  channel  of  salvation.  Describing  with  downright 
pUinneas  those  finats  of  the  flesh  which  exclude  from  the  kingdom,  they  never 
sacrificed  divine  truth,  human  virtue,  precious  souls,  upon  the  altar  of  a  spurious 
delicacy.  They  went  in  among  corruption,  like  the  sunbeam  which  reveals  it, 
but  Bufiers  no  taint  through  the  contact.  Descending  from  the  loftiest  to  the 
lowliest  subjects,  theirs  was  the  course  of  the  eagle  which,  now  on  cloud-deaving 
wing,  iDoiinta  upward,  soaring  out  of  sight,  and  now  sweeps  down  to  brush  the 
heftther,  or  settle  in  her  rocky  nest.-r-i>r.  Guthrie. 


AP08XLBS. — Qualifleatlon  liar  the  OflLe«  of 

The  Apostles  were  appointed  to  be  witnesses  of  the  life,  doctrines,  death,  and 
resnirrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  their  being  witnesses  consisted  the  peci|- 
liari^  of  the  apostolic  office.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  therefore,  who  was  called 
to  this  office  after  the  death  and  resurrectioa  of  the  Saviour,  and  who  had  not 
bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  Him  when  living,  this  was  provided  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  showed  Himself  to  him  after  His  death  and 
ascension,  in  order  that  he  might  have  this  qualification  for  the  apostolic  office. — 
A.  Barnes. 

APOSTLES.— The  Sueeeii  of  the 

Their  success,  to  the  end  of  time,  will  stand  as  an  argument  of  the  truth  of 
the  scheme  that  shall  confound  the  infidel,  and  sustain  the  Christian  with  the 
asBured  belief  that  this  is  a  religion  which  has  proceeded  from  the  all-powerful 
and  infinitely  benevolent  God. — A,  Barnes,  . 

APOSTLES.— The  Sueeession  of  th^ 

We  maintain  the  great  general  principle — that  the  apostleship  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  still,  and  fbr  ever,  in  the  world ;  as  really  in  all  the  substance  of  the  office,  as 
when  it  was  held,  under  circumstantial  difierences  of  miraculous  attestation,  by 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John.  That  when  He  to  whom  **  all  power  is  given  in 
heaven  and  earth,**  promised  to  be  *'  always,  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  present 
with  His  eleven  mortal  commissaries,  He  spake  not  to  the  men  but  to  the  office, 
or  to  the  men  as  the  temporary  symbols,  representatives,  and  occupants  of  the 
office.  That  it,  therefore,  becomes  the  same  violation  of  His  appointed  order,  to 
separate,  under  any  pretext  of  sanctity,  from  this  succession,  without  a  palpable 
oorruption  of  doctrine,  as  it  would  have  been  for  holy  men,  during  the  actual 
ministry  of  the  Apostles,  to  have  neglected  all  visible  communion  with  them, 
under  the  pretext,  however  true  a^d  sincere,  of  sufficiently  understanding  the 
doctrine  they  taught,  fmd  pr^Using  the  U^  they  recommended. — W,  A,  Butler, 

APOSTLES. — The  Sncet  sson  of  tht 

Blessed  be  God,  we  in  our  Church,  by  a  successive  imposition  of  hands,  con- 
tinned  all  along  firom  the  Apostles  themselves,  receive  the  same  Spirit  that  was 
conferred  ujwn  them  for  the  administration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  ordained 
by  our  Lord,  and  therefore  as  they  were,  so  are  we. — Bishop  Beveridge. 

Though  you  have  a  straight  line  of  apostolical  successors,  if  your  work  is 
poor,  you  are  not  in  the  line  of  succession ;  and  if  your  Church  does  not  make 
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ftill-grown  men,  it  is  not.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  line  of  succession  of 
my  grapes,  if  my  nneyard  brings  forth  better  wine  than  your  yineyard  does. 
Tou  may  say  that  yours  came  from  those  that  Noah  planted;  but  they  are  not  so 
good  as  mine  after  all ;  "  for  by  their  fruit  ye  shall  know  them."  And  the  best  of 
all  Churches,  as  of  all  orthodoxies,  and  all  doctrines,  and  all  usages,  and  all 
governments,  is  this — What  are  their  effects  on  the  generations  of  men. — 
H.  FT.  Beecher, 

APOSTLBB.— TypM  of  the 

The  twelve  Apostles  were  regarded  by  the  ancient  Church  as  typified  by  the 
twelve  sons  of  Israel,  the  twelve  wells  at  Elim,  and  by  the  twelve  stones  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  on  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest,  who  was  a  type  of 
Christ ;  the  twelve  loaves  of  shew-bread ;  the  twelve  spies  of  the  Promised  Land, 
the  type  of  heaven;  the  twelve  stones  taken  from  the  Jordan.  Joshua,  or  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Nun,  begins  his  office  at  the  banks  of  Jordan,  where  Christ  is  baptized. 
He  chooseth  these  twelve  men  to  carry  twelve  stones  over  with  them,  as  our 
Jesus  thence  began  to  choose  His  twelve  Apostles, — those  foundation-stones  in  the 
Church  of  God  whose  names  are  in  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  waUs  of  the 
holy  city,  the  New  Jerusalem. — Rev.  zxi  11.  They  seem  also  to  be  represented 
by  the  twelve  stars  in  the  crown  of  the  woman  in  the  wilderness,  who  typifies 
the  Church  on  earth. — Rev.  xii  1. — Professor  Baur. 

APOSTLES.—Tha  Writings  of  the 

Nothing  has  been  given  to  the  world  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  which 
fttmishes  a  view  of  Grod  so  true  and  frill  as  that  which  is  derived  from  their 
writings. — Dean  Howsan, 

AP08TLES.'The  Zeal  of  the 

As  a  tree  on  fire  kindles  a  whole  forest  into  a  flame,  so  the  Apostles,  burning 
with  the  fire  of  heaven,  have  set  in  a  blaze  the  whole  world,  and  have  filled  it 
with  the  light  of  truth  and  the  warmth  of  charity. — St,  Augustine, 

The  Apostles  were  aS  burning  coals,  scattered  throughout  the  nations,  blest 
incendiaries  of  the  world ! — Archbishop  Leighton, 

APPLATTSE.— Conduct  in  Eolation  to 

When  the  winds  of  applause  blow  fresh  and  strong,  then  steer  with  a  steady 
hand. — M,  Henry, 

APPLAUSE.— The  Danger  of 

O  popular  applause!  what  heart  of  man 

Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  ? 

The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 

Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales ; 

But  swelled  into  a  gust — who  then,  alas  1 

With  all  his  canvas  set,  and  inexpert. 

And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power  ? 

Praise  from  the  rivel'd  Hps  of  toothless,  bald 

Decrepitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 

And  craving  poverty,  and  in  the  bow 

Respectfril  of  the  smutched  artificer. 

Is  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 


»\^_^^ 


Hiiimur 


ximir 


oBDsnnr  JUL.  ^ciac  ^ ool  ^ — TuZzok. 


rt£j  j::c7  csstsc  BTfitnaaL,  i:  "^KiL  ilik  W  jirniiflr  it  vonr  jvmrsiK  xr  micirfQtfOW 
§rcit  p'TZ^sL  <£  iiai-  rrTV'lfcffnfj  of  qwMJk  ihrivii^rizn  ^ab^t  mrd.'A.  TW  xcl^ 
pcnKue  .f  ^bs  I  wwiiin'ii'  of  a  caennae  s  loaa  i^^iekiiii.  O^wirrasira:  izitai:^ 
rj'sr  ▼iBi.oc  iLg^'^jufigrtcriTT  j.icr  tusLi.  snc  cLiw  Aodretf  Tour  OLrkcxax  ^ilxi)^^ 
By  the  Ine  jrx.  ^^^ptsL  Titt  unni :  )y  Tint  SMtaiiA  t^ob  tvicTaK^  ihr  jfii4^nMtBt ; 
ifti  H-  tLe  dcri  r:«s  ^^"^t**"**^  tbe^  wzL  md  jcSksL-vl — JK  5^rv-£rr«a«£. 

Tboanadi  c^Tuhaiiie  aBBDcns  are  al»aa  Iais  :kr  irKct  ctf'tk»  «x<>(ui«M^ ;  1y 
vtst  ATSil  jftbcninB  zcTosacKKB.  nci&ni  arromeE:!.  asi  «nn«e«  di'^.-oi.  if  tkb^  W 
wtcdzi^  ?  The  f«»:fiie  are  Id  }xi2^  Btcvved.  aztd  aiix3:aas^  m:ah  1y  Ut^  mmI  i-^*  t^ 
fiaxcne.  C*n  ibft  cdfecr  band,  knok  as  ^oae  aimss^n  vlh>  «x<«cl  in  pjultiMk  ascU 
vh/  rrrMiiTii^y  inearpcvale  ftddreoi  cr  a^fiuieadoci :  W  vbat  <!f\>wi$  u  Uk^t 
nisisirr  astetv^l !  and  that  \j  enlig^ttDad  as  veil  as  K  legs  mhiras<4  )n«iv«^ 
Hoe  then  is  the  anzactrre  pow,  aod  kcK  the  sanctiSed  mapc  of  ih^ir  ${vyvh« 
tad  ncvha«  €]ae.  Pare  natoK  Idtbi  it ;  vliile  man  is  man  he  mill  own  iia 
pcrrcr.— Dr.  StmrttramL 


Whckb  diBcouTBea  constnicted  oo  the  principle  of  entii^  or  nniform  applicati^Mn, 

aod  My  supported,  I  eonsider  the  iw  pUu  ultm  of  pnlpit  «xoelleno«.    It  is  ti\\t 

t^  ftodj  of  school  doqxience,  nor  a  parade  of  irords,  or  diist<M>^d  ontanionta  of 

cpeeck,  much  leas  a  theatrical  assomption  of  character,  that  can  AiraiAh  tho 

nqamte  qualifications  ibr  maintaining  sach  a  mode  of  addi>Mt8.    It  is  rather  tho 

boon  of  heaven,  a  UesMd  nnotion  from  above,  a  hun^  meaaim)  of  whkvh  was 

icipsrted  to  tKe  gre*t  Apcstle  of  the  GentQes,  as  his  writings  abundantly  nianift^l : 

tod,  if  I  mmj  be  allowed  to  select  a  single  instance  of  modom  date  in  which  Utis 

Btt  waa  eminently  pooessed,  I  would  point  joa  to  Oeorgo  Whitfield,      llo  hoM  a 

eummMBd  o-^cr  the  minds  of  his  hearers  like  that  which  suiH^rior  spirits  aro 

itpBoaod  U>  possess  oTer  the  inferior. — Dr.  SturtevanU 
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AJf¥LlCAnOV,—K  Sermon  with  an 

This  is  often  regarded  as  a  mese  conclusipD,  a  windiog.np  of  the  Bermon,  with 
a  remark  or  two  specially  applicable  to  the  audience.  Bat  in  one  sense  the  entire 
sermon  should  be  application ;  not  indeed  in  the  wearisome  way  in  which  some 
preachers  introduce  hackneyed  expressions,  which  are  often  mere  expletives  to 
fill  up  a  hiatus ;  but  the  whole  pith,  marrow,  and  substance  of  a  sermon  should 
have  a  definite  bearing  and  adaptation  to  the  hearers.  This,  then,  is  at  fundii- 
mental  principle  to  be  wrought  into  every  sacred  discourse :  whether  we  are 
expounding,  or  explaining,  or  discussing,  we  must  ever  keep  in  view  how  far  what 
we  are  saying  is  applicable,  profitable,  suitable  to  the  particular  congregation  we 
are  addressing,  so  that  some,  at  least,  may  be  excited  to  ask — **  Lord,  is  it  IT^- 
Dean  Close, 

AFFLICATIOH.-~A  Barmen  withont  an 

A  sermon  without  an  application  does  no  more  good  than  the  singing  of  a 
skylark :  it  may  teach,  but  it  does  not  impel ;  and  though  the  preacher  may  be 
under  concern  for  his  audience,  he  does  not  show  it  till  he  turns  the  subject  to 
their  immediate  advantage. — Bishop  Home, 

AFFBOBATIOH.— A  PerilleM 

There  is  but  one  approbation  that  may  be  sought  without  peril, — ^in  heayoq, 
God's ;  on  earth,  that  of  His  saints. — Professor  Vinet, 

APF&OBATIOir.— Popular 

He  who  prindpaUy  affects  popular  approbation,  runs  some  danger  of  Hving 
and  dying  well-known  to  others,  and  little  known  to  himself;  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  his  soul,  and  forgetful  of  the  account  which  he  has  to  render  up  to 
God, — Dr,  Jortin, 

AFFBOBATIOH — Sought  iA  Preaching. 

Many  take  great  pains  to  make  a  long  discourse  before  the  congregation,  and 
when  the  multitude  loudly  testify  their  approbation,  they  fancy  themselves  equal 
to  kings ;  but  if  they  bring  their  discourse  to  an  end  without  noise,  this  is  worse 
to  them  than  hell !  This  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  that  you  will  listen  to 
no  discourse  that  leads  you  to  repentance,  but  only  to  one  which  can  entertain 
you,  and  that,  too,  by  the  tones  of  the  sx)eaker's  voice  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  words,  as  if  you  were  so  many  singers  and  musicians.  And  we  are  so  faint- 
hearted and  miserable  that  we  fall  in  with  your  desires,  we  who  were  bound  to 
combat  them.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  father  of  a  spoilt  child,  when  he  is  ill, 
should  give  him  everything  that  pleases  him,  but  is  not  anxious  about  what  will 
do  him  good.  I  should  be  sorry  to  call  such  a  man  my  father.  How  much 
better  is  it  to  suffer  pain  for  a  short  time,  and  then  to  be  made  well  for  ever, 
than  to  make  some  brief  ej\joyment  the  cause  of  some  over-during  sorrow  I  So 
it  is  with  us  who  give  ourselves  trouble  to  bring  together  well-arranged  and  well- 
sounding  words  in  order  to  please,  not  to  profit ;  to  be  admired,  not  to  instruct  • 
*  to  produce  gradfication,  not  contrition. — SU  Chrysostom. 

ABCHITECTS.— God's  Blessing  Invoked  on 

God's  blessing  on  the  architects  who  build 
The  bridges  o'er  swift  rivers  and  abyssee 
Before  impassable  to  human  feet, 
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No  leas  than  on  the  builders  of  Cathedrals, 

Whose  massive  walls  are  bridges  thrown  across 

The  dark  and  terrible  abyss  of  desth. 

WeU  has  the  name  of  Pontifex  been  given 

Unto  the  Church's  Head,  as  the  Chief  Builder 

And  Architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 

That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven ! — LtmgJeUow. 


Good  arehitectnre  is  the  work  of  good  and  believing  men. — Bu$kin, 

Tbe  Gothic  Church  plainly  originated  in  a  rude  adaptation  of  the  forest  trees, 
with  sQ  their  boughs,  to  a  festal  or  solemn  arcade,  as  the  bands  about  the  cleft 
piDan  still  indicate  the  green  withs  that  tied  them.  No  one  can  walk  in  a  road 
est  throng  pine  woods  without  being  struck  with  the  architectural  appearance 
of  tbe  grove,  e8i>eciaUy  in  winter,  when  the  bareness  of  all  other  trees  shows  the 
lov  irch  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  woods,  on  a  winter  afternoon,  one  will  see  as 
nsdily  the  origin  of  the  stained  glass  window,  with  which  the  Gothic  Cathedrals 
iR  idomed,  in  the  colours  of  the  western  sky  seen  through  the  bare  and  crossing 
hrtDcbes  of  the  forest ;  nor  can  any  lover  of  nature  enter  the  old  piles  of  Oxford 
SDd  the  English  Cathedrals,  without  feeling  that  the  forest  overpowered  the 
miod  of  the  builder,  and  that  his  chisel,  his  saw,  and  plane,  still  re-produced  its 
imiis,  its  spikes  of  flowers,  its  locust,  its  pine,  its  oak,  its  fir,  its  spruce.  The 
Gothic  Cathedral  is  a  blossoming  in  stone,  subdued  by  the  insatiable  demand  of 
ksHDony  in  man.  The  mountain  of  granite  blooms  into  an  eternal  flower,  with 
tbe  lightness  and  delicate  finish  as  well  as  the  aerial  proportions  and  perspMSive 
of  Tegetable  beauty. — Emenon.  ^^ 


TUBE.— VaUonal  B^igion  and  Vathmal 
ETery  great  national  architecture  has  been  the  result  and  exponent  of  a  great 
utkoial  religion.  It  is  not  the  exponent  of  a  theological  dogma,  nor  the  Mere- 
ghphic  writing  of  initiated  priesthood;  it  is  the  manly  language  of  a  people 
nupired  by  resolute  and  common  purpose,  and  rendering  resolute  and  common 
fiJelhy  to  the  legible  laws  of  an  undoubted  God. — Ruskin. 

ABOVXSVT.— A  Bad 

A  bad  argument  will  go  on  in  its  course  till  it  leaps  over  the  boundaries  of 
ermmon  sense. — 5.  Smith. 

iMffUMEMT. — The  End  of  an 

Let  the  end  of  thy  argument  be  rather  to  discover  a  doubtful  truth  than  a 
(otnmanding  wit  — «^.  Quarle$. 

AS9VXSVT — lometiines  Futile. 

It  is  in  vain, 

I  see,  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain ; 

Or,  like  the  stars,  incline  men  to 

What  they're  averse  themselves  to  do ; 

For  when  disputes  are  wearied  out, 

'.Tia  interest  still  resolves  the  doubt— S.  ButUr. 
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AB0T7MSHT.— A  Good 

A  good  argument,  like  an  impetaous  stream,  drives  all  obstractions  before  it, 
and  is  a  tributary  to  the  great  ocean  of  truth. — Dr,  Davies, 

ABOXrXEHT— Indisponiable. 

Whether  in  the  direct  form  of  propositions  or  otherwise,  argument  or  reason- 
ing is  indispensable  in  a  sermon.  Doctrines  must,  by  all  preachers,  be  stated, 
proved,  and  defended.  There  is  always,  and  everywhere,  something  to  be  proved. 
We  cannot  state  or  affirm  a  thing,  but  we  must  proceed  to  show  that  the  thing  is 
true,  or  right,  or  desirable.  For  even  all  that  part  of  a  discourse  called  the  per- 
suasive must  be  grounded  upon  the  truth,  or  equity,  or  eligibility,  of  the  premises 
themselves,  which  afford  a  basis  for  argumentation.  In  such  familiar  instances, 
the  formalities  of  reasoning  may  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with ;  but  the  essence 
of  the  argument  must  remain,  and  be  diffused  throughout  the  lecture  or  sermon. 
And,  though  the  principles  of  reasoning  are  less  apparent  in  some  discourses, 
they  are  always  existent  or  supposed,  or  impUed,  or  couched  in  some  of  the 
infinite  varieties  of  language.  Arguments  suited  to  each  kind  will  be  supplied 
by  the  fertility  of  the  mind  in  study,  and  those  are  especially  to  be  preferred 
which  arise  from  Scripture  fairly  and  justly  interpreted.— Dr.  Sturtevant. 

ABBAKOEMEHT— Enjoined. 

A  well-written  sermon  should  be  like  a  simple  and  well-arranged  piece  of 
mosaic  work,  each  part  naturally  falling  in  with  what  goes  before  and  with  what 
follows  after.  In  a  word,  let  your  sermon  have  a  regular  and  connected  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  ending. — Bishop  Stanley. 

You  must  adopt  your  centre  or  chief  idea,  and  subordinate  to  this  idea  all  the 
rest-In  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  organism,  having  head,  organs,  and 
limbs,  by  means  of  which  the  light  radiates,  just  as  in  the  human  body  the  blood 
circulates  to  the  extremities. — Professor  Bautain. 

ABT.— Christian 

The  interests  of  Christian  art  and  the  integrity  of  Scripture  are  indissolubly 
connected.  Where  superstition  mingles,  the  quality  of  Christian  art  suffers; 
where  doubt  enters,  Christian  art  has  nothing  to  do.  It  may  even  be  averred 
that  if  a  person  could  be  imagined  deeply  imbued  with  aesthetic  tastes  and  senti- 
ments, and  utterly  ignorant  of  Scripture,  he  would  yet  intuitively  prefer,  as  art, 
all  those  conceptions  of  our  Lord's  history  which  adhere  to  the  simple  text. — 
Eastlake, 

ABT.— Tho  Employment  of 

Never  was  art  more  nobly  employed  than  by  our  forefathers,  when  they  raised 
those  beautiful  piles — our  cathedrals,  our  churches,  our  universities,  our  abbeys, 
to  the  honour  of  that  religion  which  God  had  given  to  man. — Bray, 

ABT.— The  Holiness  of 

Every  art  is  holy  in  itself;  it  is  the  son  of  Eternal  Light— Bw^  TegnSr. 

ABT.— The  Might  of 

Art  is  mighty ;  for  art  is  the  work  of  man  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration 
of  a  mightier  power  than  man. — Archdeacon  Hare. 
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AET.— The  Beligioiu  Character  of 

Nerer  is  piety  more  nnwise  than  when  she  casts  beauty  out  of  the  Church, 
and  by  this  excommunication  forces  her  fairest  sister  to  become  profane.  It  is 
the  duty  of  religion  not  to  cgect,  but  to  cherish  and  seek  fellowship  with  every 
beaatifdl  exhibition  which  delights,  and  every  delicate  art  which  embellishes 
haman  life.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  art  not  to  waste  its  high 
cipahQities  in  the  imitation  of  what  is  trivial,  and  in  the  curious  adornment  of 
That  has  only  a  finite  significance.  The  highest  art  is  always  the  most  religious ; 
uidthe  greatest  artist  is  always  a  devout  man.  A  scofi&ng  Eaphael  or  Michael 
Angelo  is  not  conceivable. — Profenor  BlackU. 

AinCLES.— Tbe  Authors  of  the 

Let  me  remind  you  that  they  who,  though  dead,  yet  speak  in  these  formularies 
of  our  Church,  were  men  who,  living  in  troublous  times,  knew  the  importance, 
better  than  we  do,  of  correct  or  incorrect  expressions  in  the  things  of  God,  and 
pn}red  their  sincerity,  in  many  well-known  and  memorable  instances,  by  sealing 
thdr  testimony  with  their  blood.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Hidley,  with  many 
othera— Fathers  of  the  English  Church  they  are  rightly  called— speak  to  us  in 
tbese  Articles  from  a  martyr's.grave. — Dr,  C.  J,  Vaughan. 

AXnCLEB.— The  Importanee  of  the 

The  thirty-nine  Articles  contain  the  best  body  of  divinity  extant.  They  shine 
clear  as  the  noonday  sun  in  the  firmament  of  theology.  Hence,  they  take  rank 
oext  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves. — Dr,  Davies, 

iSGEVSIOV-DAT. 

The  Church  keeps  high  festival  on  this  day,  in  memory  of  Christ's  ascending 
up  into  heaven  after  His  resurrection,  in  His  human  nature,  and  in  presence  of 
His  disciples.  Wonderftil  fact !  He  came  from  heaven  in  His  divine  nature 
(Oily;  now,  having  perfected  salvadon  on  this  day.  He  goes  back  again,  but  He 
takes  with  Him  the  human  nature  as  well  as  the  divine,  that  it  may  be  glorified 
also,  and  thus  become  the  meet  pattern  of  "  that  which  shall  be "  in  regard  to 
His  zanBomed  ones.    His  ascension  is  a  sure  pledge  of  their  exaltation. — Buck, 

We  must  not  stand  to  gaze  too  long, 
Though  on  unfolding  heaven  our  gaze  we  bend. 

Where  lost  behind  the  bright  angelic  throng 
We  see  Christ's  entering  triumph  slow  ascend. 

No  fear  but  we  shall  soon  behold. 
Faster  than  now  it  fades,  that  gleam  revive, 

When  issuing  from  His  cloud  of  fiery  gold 
Our  Fasted  frames  feel  the  true  Sun  and  live. 

Then  shall  we  see  Thee  as  Thou  art, 
For  ever  fixed  in  no  unfruitftd  gaze, 

But  such  as  lifts  the  new- created  heart. 
Age  after  age,  in  worthier  love  and  praise. — Kehle, 

AlCEncIBK.— The  Christian  and 

Asceticism  is  not  dead  yet.    A  man  may  be  poor  in  spirit  without  being  poor 
in  his  garments.    Because  a  man  is  a  Christian  he  is  not  called  to  forswear  the 
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treasures  of  refinement.  Consecrated  using,  and  not  despising  and  throwing 
away,  is  God's  law  for  riches,  and  heauty,  and  all  earthly  good.  All  secular  good 
belongs  to  the  Christian  more  tiian  to  any  other  man.  In  God's  wish,  he  is  not 
only  the  heir  of  God  hereafter,  but  it  is  declared  that  he  shall  now  inherit  the 
earth.  A  Christian,  who  eveiy  day  carries  home  his  gifts  to  Christ,  m%y  be 
heaped  with  treasure,  and  with  all  things  that  are  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
world  only  waits  till  Christians  can  bear  it  without  self-indulgence,  before  it 
pours  all  its  bright  possessions  into  their  lap.  It  is  enough  that  Christ  was  bom 
in  a  manger ;  His  children  are  not  always  to  tabernacle  there.  Christ  is  not  to 
be  the  pauper  of  the  universe  for  ever:  He  is  to  be  the  King  of  OI017. — 
H,  W,  Beecher. 

ASCETICS.— The  Self-Bighteontnssi  of 

The  men  who  have  embraced  such  Yoluntaiy  humiliation  have  too  commonly 
accounted  it  quite  proper  to  indemnify  themselves  by  deriving  fix)m  the  meagre- 
ness  of  their  diet  supplies  whereon  their  self-righteousness  may  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  from  the  spareness  of  their  apparel  abundant  reason  for  compassing 
themselves  with  pride  as  with  a  garment.  Their  humility  has  been  less  that  of 
the  violet  than  that  of  the  willow,  which,  while  it  bends  its  head  with  a  gracefld 
submissiveness,  seems  to  be  constantly  employed  in  contemplating  its  own  image 
in  the  stream. — Dr.  R.  Vaughan, 

ASH-WEDHESDAT. 

Called  the  first  day  of  Lent,  when  true  penitents  express  their  humiliation  in 
sentiments  akin  to  those  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  and  feel  that  the  dust,  and  not 
the  throne,  is  their  proper  place. — Bttck. 

Let  us  keep  our  fast  within, 

Till  Heaven  and  we  are  quite  alone, 
Then  let  the  grief,  the  shame,  the  sin. 

Before  the  mercy-seat  be  thrown  ; 
Between  the  porch  and  altar  weep. 

Unworthy  of  the  holiest  place, 
Yet  hoping  near  the  shrine  to  keep 

One  lowly  cell  in  sight  of  grace. 

Nor  fear  lest  sympathy  should  fail — 

Hast  thou  not  seen,  in  night-hours  drear, 
When  racking  thoughts  the  heart  assail. 

The  glimmering  stars  by  turns  appear, 
And  from  th'  eternal  home  above 

With  silent  news  of  mercy  steal? 
So  angels  pause  on  tasks  of  love, 

To  look  where  sorrowing  sinners  kneeL — Keble. 

A8FIRAT10HS.— Devout 

0  Lord  I  let  me  live  out  of  the  world  with  Thee  if  Thou  wilt;  but  let  me  not 
live  in  the  world  without  Thee. — Bishop  Hall. 

Oh  that  my  soul  were  holy,  as  He  is  holy  I  Oh  that  it  were  pure,  even  as 
Christ  is  pure,  and  perfect  as  my  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect ! — Brainerd. 
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I  long  to  see  this  Excellence 

Which  at  sach  distance  strikes  my  sense : 
My  impatient  eonl  straggles  to  disehgage 
Her  wings  from  the  confinement  of  her  cage : 
Wonld'st  Thoa,  great  Lore,  this  |»nsoner  once  set  free, 
How  would  she  hasten  to  be  linked  to  Thee ! 

She'd  for  no  angels'  conduct  stay. 

But  fly,  and  love  on  all  the  way.— Niorrif. 

Oh,  that  time  would  post  fitster,  and  hasten  our  communion  with  that  Fairest 
flBoog  the  sons  of  men  1  But  a  few  years  will  do  our  turn,  and  the  soldier's  hour- 
fjium  win  Booo  run  out  I  am  sure  the  saints,  at  their  best,  are  but  strangers  to 
the  wei|^t  and  worth  of  the  incomparable  excellency  of  ImmanneL  We  know 
■ot  the  half  of  what  we  love  when  we  loye  Christ — Rutherford, 

AinSAIIOVS. — Glorious 

Oor  glorious  a^nrations,  which  give  us  life,  grow  torpid  in  the  din  of  worldly 


ASTHOB^— Tk«  Delight  of  aa 

The  delight  of  an  anthor,  on  launching  a  fresh  volume  on  the  sea  of  thought, 
ii  akin  to  that  of  the  husbandman,  when  the  last  golden  sheaf  is  safely  housed, 
wtA  **  harvest  botne "  is  ringing  on  every  side.  And  his  feeUng  is  all  the  more 
■lettse,  if  he  believes  its  contents  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  eternal  truth,  and 
thii  when  he  aleeps  in  death,  his  book  will  yet  live  on,  and,  like  an  angel  of  good- 
the  world  with  its  light  and  influence. — Dr.  Davics, 


AffmOE.— Tho  Farvwell  of  aa 

Bead  this,  world  1    He  who  writes  is  dead  to  thee, 

But  still  lives  in  these  leaves.    He  spake  inspired : 

Night  and  day,  thougb,t  came  unhelped,  undesired, 
like  blood  to  his  heart    The  course  of  study  he 
Went  through  was  of  the  soul-rack.    The  degree 

He  took  was  high :  it  was  wise  wretchedness. 

He  sufliBred  perfectly,  and  gained  no  less 
A  prize  than,  in  his  own  torn  heart  to  Bee 

A  few  bright  seeds :  he  sowed  them — ^hoped  them  truth : 
The  autumn  of  that  seed  is  in  these  pages. 

Peace  to  thee,  world ! — farewell  1    May  Ood  the  Power, 
And  Ood  the  Love,  and  God  the  Orace,  be  ours ! — P,  J,  Bailey, 

AinsOE. — ^Iko  IiiTOtatioii  of  aa 

Come,  gracious  Influence,  Breath  of  the  Lord ! 

And  touch  me  trembling,  as  Thou  touched  the  man 

Greatly  beloved,  when  he  in  vision  saw 

By  Ulai's  stream,  the  Ancient  sit,  and  talked 

With  Gabriel,  to  his  prayer  swifUy  sent 

At  evening  sacrifice.     Hold  my  right  hand. 

Almighty !  hear  me ;  for  I  ask  through  Him 

Whom  Thou  hast  heard,  whom  Thou  wilt  always  hear. 

Thy  Son,  our  interceding  great  High-Priest! — PoUok, 
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A17TH0&.— The  Xotivei  of  an 

If  the  great  pains  and  labour  I  take  spring  not  from  the  love  and  for  the  sake 
of  Him  that  died  for  me,  the  world  could  not  give  me  money  enough  to  write 
only  one  hook,  or  to  translate  the  Bible.  I  desire  not  to  be  rewarded  and  paid  of 
the  world  for  my  books ;  the  world  is  too  poor  to  give  me  satisfaction. — Luther, 

ATJTHO&.— The  Eefleetioni  of  an 

The  morning  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as  bright  as  ever,  the  flowera 
smell  as  sweet,  the  plants  spring  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old  course, 
and  people  laugh  and  marry  as  they  used  to  do. — Pope. 

ATJTHOB.— The  BeiponBibility  of  an 

An  author  had  need  narrowly  to  watch  his  pen,  lest  a  line  should  escape  it 
which  by  possibility  may  do  mischief  when  he  has  been  long  dead  and  buried. 
AVhat  we  have  done,  when  we  have  written  a  book,  will  never  be  known  till  the 
Day  of  Judgment ;  then  the  account  will  be  liquidated,  and  all  the  good  it  has 
occasioned,  and  all  the  evil,  will  witness  either  for  or  against  ns. — Cotoper, 

ATJTHO&ITT— most  be  At terted. 

What  though  the  winds  of  doctrine  and  opinion  should  be  let  loose  from  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  to  fight  against  the  honour  of  the  Church  and  the  autho- 
rity of  her  ministers ; — what  though  a  feverish  thirst  should  come — as  it  un- 
doubtedly  has  come^upon  the  intellect  of  man,  and  many  a  hand  thould  be 
eagerly  stretched  out  toward  the  tree  of  knowledge,  even  while  the  tree  of  life  is 
often  Bcomftilly  passed  by ; — what  do  these  signs  tell  us,  but  that  we  are  fallen 
upon  days  in  which  the  word  of  authority  must  be  uttered  in  no  faint  or  languid 
accents,  if  we  would  stir  the  spirits  of  the  people  ?  It  must  be  uttered  as  if  it 
came  forth  from  a  heart  in  which  the  truth  of  God  is  enshrined.  It  must  sound  like 
a  response  from  the  sanctuary  of  Him  who  sitteth  between  the  cherubim. — Bos, 

AUTHOBITT— an  Enemy. 

It  is  the  greatest  and  most  irreconcileable  enemy  to  truth  and  argument  that 
this  world  ever  furnished.  All  the  sophistry,  all  the  colour  of  plausibility,  all  the 
artifice  and  cunning  of  the  subtlest  disputer  in  the  world  may  be  laid  open  and 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  that  very  truth  which  they  are  designed  to  hide;  but 
against  authority  there  is  no  defence.  It  was  authority  which  crushed  the  noble 
sentiments  of  Socrates  and  others :  by  authority  the  Jews  and  heathens  combated 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel;  and  when  Christians  increased  into  a  majority,  and  came 
to  think  the  same  method  to  be  the  only  proper  one  for  the  advantage  of  their 
cause  which  had  been  the  enemy  and  destroyer  of  it,  then  it  was  the  authority  of 
Christians  which,  by  degrees,  not  only  laid  waste  the  honour  of  Christianity,  but 
well-nigh  extinguished  it  among  men.  It  was  authority  which  would  have  pre- 
vented all  reformation  where  it  is,  and  which  has  put  a  barrier  against  it  wherever 
it  is  not.— Bishop  Hoadley. 

AUTHOBITT. — Human 

It  is  my  hearty  prayer  to  the  Father  of  Light  and  to  the  God  of  Truth — that 
all  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  may  come  to  a  full  end ;  and  that  every  one 
who  has  reason  to  direct  him  and  a  soul  to  save,  may  be  his  own  judge  in  everything 
that  concerns  his  eternal  welfare,  without  any  prevailing  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
fallible  men,  or  fear  of  their  peevish  and  impotent  censures.— JBwAop  ChandXer, 
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Divine 

On  eotering  the  consecrated  honse  of  prajer,  a  divine  awe  overshadows  and 
nibdoes  the  spirit.  The  dead — the  holy  dead — sleep  here,  as  well  as  outside  in 
**  God'i  Aere,"  and  we  seem  to  come  into  direct  and  solemn  contact  with  them. 
Bat  above  all,  God  Himself — the  ever-living  God — is  here  also :  this  is  the  earthly 
dveDing-plaoe  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven :  and  the  moment  the  spirit  becomes  con- 
sekMis  ci  this  fact,  an  awe— a  mixture  of  subHmil^  and  dread — stakes  supreme 
possemon  of  it,  and  the  exclamation  of  the  aroused  patriarch — with  his  strange 
noon  just  imprinted  on  his  memoiy — alone  expresses  its  emotion  and  fear : — 
"  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this 
ii  the  gate  of  heaven !  ** — E,  Davies, 

The  awe  that  dwells  in  a  Church  fell  upon  me  as  I  crossed  the  threshold — an 
ive  I  never  fail  to  feel — heightened  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  by  the  sense  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  art,  hut  an  awe  which  I  have  felt  all  the  same  in  crossing  an  old 
Puritan  conrenticle,  as  the  place  where  men  worship,  and  have  worshipped  the 
God  of  their  fkthers^  although  for  art  there  was  only  the  science  of  common 
briddajing.  and  for  heauty  staring  ugliness.  To  the  involuntary  fancy,  the  air 
of  petiticm  and  of  holy  need  seems  to  linger  in  the*  place,  and  the  uncovered  head 
•cknovkdges  the  sacred  symhols  of  human  inspiration  and  divine  revealing.*- 
Dr.  UacdotuUdU 

B. 

liPTUM— Admiiiion  into  the  Chnreh. 

B^tiam  is  admission  into  the  visible  Church ;  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  can 
grve  this;  bat  regeneration  is  admission  into  Christ's  elect,  and  justified,  and 
naetiiled,   and    adopted  Church — ^the   Lord  Jesus  alone  can  give  this. — Dr, 


UrniX.— A  Child  Pxeeeated  finr 

In  due  time 
A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes. 
When  they,  who  for  this  minor  hold  in  trust 
Bights  that  transcend  the  humblest  heritage 
Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  charge, 
For  this  occasion  daintly  adorned 
At  the  baptismal  font.    And  when  the  pure 
And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
The  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 
Into  the  second  ark — Christ's  Church,  with  trust 
That  he,  firom  wrath  redeemed,  therein  shall  float 
Over  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world, 
To  the  fkir  land  of  eveilasting  life ; 
Corrupt  affections,  covetous  desires. 
Are  all  renounced ;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 
Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  is  professed ; 
A  dedication  made,  a  promise  given 
Por  due  provision  to  control  and  guide. 
And  unremitting  progress  to  insure 
In  holinees  and  truth. — W.  Wordsworth, 

o 
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BAFTI8X.~Th8  CroM  in 

In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  fear 

Christ  crucified  to  own, 
We  print  the  cross  upon  thee  here, 

And  stamp  thee  His  alone. 

In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  blush 

To  glory  in  His  name, 
We  blazon  here  upon  thj  front 

His  glory  and  his  shame. 

Thus,  outwardly  and  visibly. 

We  seal  thee  for  His  own ; 
And  may  the  brow  that  wears  His  cross 

Hereafter  share  His  crown  1 — Dtan  Afford. 

BAPTI8X.— The  Oraee  of 

The  grace  of  baptism  is  not  in  the  visible  element,  but  in  the  divine  virtue 
and  power  which  are  hidden  therein.  No  administrator  of  baptism  ever  says — 
*'  I  baptize  thee  in  water,"  but — "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  In  the  name  "  is  the  same  as  saying — 
'*  In  the  virtues  and  powers  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit"  The  only  bath 
of  cleansing  for  our  souls  is  the  adorable  Trinity.  This  is  the  water  in  which 
Christ  baptizes  His  Bride. — Dr,  PuUford, 

BAPTISM.— Infant 

If  infant  baptism  were  more  improved,  it  would  be  less  disputed. — P.  Henry. 

BAPTI8X.— The  Inetitntion  of 

This  Sacrament  was  instituted  by  Christ  when  He  was  baptized  by  John  in 
the  river  of  Jordan ;  and  it  succeedcth  circumcision,  as  the  Communion  was 
ordained  instead  of  the  Passover.  So  soon  as  we  are  bom,  we  are  baptized  *'  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  signiiy  that  we  owe  a 
duty  unto  God  from  the  day  we  come  into  the  world.  Thus  we  begin  our  life 
with  a  solemn  promise  to  God  before  the  Church,  to  serve  Him  with  our  bodies 
and  souls  till  death. — U.  Smith, 

Christian  baptism  was  formally  appointed  by  Christ  Himself,  between  His 
resurrection  and  ascension.  This  fact  makes  baptism  to  stand  on  an  entirely 
different  level  from  all  religious  ceremonies  of  mere  human  appointment;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  designated  with  the  special  title  of  sacrament,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  If^  therefote,  baptism  be  neglected,  it  is  not  a 
mere  ordinance  of  the  Church  that  is  neglected — that  would  be  a  secondary 
matter ;  but  it  is  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord  Himself  that  is  made  light  of. — 
Dean  Day. 

"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations ;  "  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  rendered 
in  the  margin  of  our  English  Bible — **  Go,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations ; "  or, 
more  briefly,  and  more  literally — "  Go,  and  disciple  all  nations ;"  tliat  is,  make 
collective  bodies  of  disciples  whom  you  may  afterwards  instruct ;  and  let  them 
transmit,  from  gcneraticm  to  generation,  the  light  of  religious  truth  and  the 
means  of  religious  worship.  "  Baptizing  them  in  the  Dame  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : "  admitting  them  within  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
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by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  G^od.  "  Baptizing 
tifli,"  not  indiyiduals,  hat  '*  naUtrnt,**  in  their  coUeotiYe  capacity ;— old  and 
yoong,  learned  and  ignorant,  one  with  another.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven,"  said 
our  Lord  on  another  occasion,  "  is  like  a  net  that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
gathered  of  every  kind." — Bishop  Jebb, 

2APTIIM.— The  Interior 

This  takes  place  in  man  when  he  believeth  and  trosteth  that  Christ  Jesus  is 
the  0DI7  method  of  his  salvation.— BitAcp  Hooper. 

The  ADcient  fonts  that  remain  in  our  Churches  were  made  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  idmit  of  the  dipping  of  infants.  But  the  divine  Originator  of  the  ordinance 
<iid  not  Bee  fit  to  enjoin  any  especial  mode  as  essential  to  our  obedience  to  His 
viQ,  and  as  exclusive  of  all  other  modes.  The  Oospel  was  to  be  preached,  and 
this  ordinance  was  to  be  administered  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  constitutions, 
ukI  to  those  labouring  under  the  greatest  infirmities ;  and  as  well  to  those 
dweUing  among  the  frozen  rocks  of  Labrador,  as  to  those  found  on  the  burning 
nods  of  Arabia.  Diverse  modes  are  therefore  allowable,  to  meet  the  diverse 
ci'nunstaDces  of  mankind,  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance  be  maintained*  and 
all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order. — Watkins,  * 

BAPII8X.— A  Kother  at  a 

She  stood  up  in  the  meekness  of  a  heart 

Besting  on  God,  and  held  her  fair  young  child 

Upon  her  bosom,  with  its  gentle  eyes 

Folded  in  sleep,  as  if  its  soul  had  gone 

To  whisper  the  baptismal  vow  in  heaven. 

The  prayer  went  up  devoutly,  and  the  lips 

Of  the  good  man  glowed  fervently  with  faith 

That  it  would  be,  even  as  he  had  prayed, 

And  the  sweet  child  be  gathered  to  the  fold 

Of  Jesus.    As  the  holy  words  went  on, 

Her  Hps  moved  silently,  and  tears,  fast  tears, 

Stole  firom  beneath  her  lashes,  and  upon 

The  forehead  of  the  beautiful  child  lay  soft 

VfiXh  the  baptismal  water.    Then  I  thought 

That,  to  the  eye  of  God,  that  mother's  tears 

Would  be  a  deeper  covenant — which  sin, 

And  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  death. 

Would  leave  unbroken — and  that  she  would  know 

In  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  how  very  strong 

The  prayer  which  pressed  them  from  her  heart  had  been 

In  leading  its  young  spirit  up  to  God  I — WillU. 

BAPTISK.— Begeneratimi  in 

Begeneratipn  is  a  figure  capable,  as  we  see  in  Scripture,  of  various  applications. 
It  might  be  applied  with  perfect  propriety  to  that  greatest  of  all  moral  and. 
^nriUial  changes  by  which  a  sinner  returns  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  finds 
ftiffgiveness 'and  rest  in  Christ.    But  it  may  be  applied  with  perfect  propriety 
it  is  thus  that  we  apply  it  in  the  Service  for  Infant  Baptism-r-to  that 
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change  by  which  a  new*bom  infant  is  taken  out  of  the  world  of  nature  and 
transferred,  bj  an  ordinance  of  Christ's  appointment,  into  the  world  of  grace. — 
J>r,  C,  J.  Vaughan, 

BAPTISM.— Tht  Sign  of 

As  the  Jews  were  divinely  commanded  to  circumcise  their  children,  as  an 
outward  sign  of  their  being  in  covenant  with  God,  so  it  is  the  privilege  of  Chris- 
tians to  claim  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  for  their  infeuit  children,  and  in  token 
of  that,  to  fix  the  outward  sign  of  baptism  upon  them. — Dean  Day, 

The  outward  sign  doth  neither  give  us  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  yet  grace, 
that  is — ^the  favour  of  God.  For  if  through  the  washing  in  the  water  the  Spirit  of 
grace  were  given,  then  should  it  follow — that  whoever  was  baptized  in  water 
should  receive  this  precious  gift. — Archbishop  Cranmer, 

BAFTIBX.— The  Spirit  in  Bslation  to 

The  Spirit  is  not  tied  to  baptism,  but  He  may  act  out  of  the  Sacraments  as 
well  as  in  them.  Understand  this  of  the  bare  want  of  baptism,  not  of  the 
contempt  or  wilM  neglect  of  it.  How  did  the  thief  upon  the  cross  enter  into 
Paradise,  which  Christ  promised  him  ?  Without  baptism.  So  that  one  may  enter 
into  heaven  without  baptism  by  water,  though  not  without  the  baptism  of  the 
spirit. — Chamock, 

BAPTISM.— Sponson  ]>esirable  in 

Sponsors  are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  baptism,  nevertheless  they  are  most 
desirable.  Take,  for  instance,  a  society.  A  man  wishes  to  enter ;  he  cannot  do 
80  until  he  is  proposed  and  seconded  by  one  of  the  members,  who  answer  for  him 
that  he  LB  fit  to  become  a  member.  In  the  same  way  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  order,  that  the  Church  should  require  a  guarantee,  to  guard  itself  against  the 
introduction  of  improper  persons ;  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  institution  to  keep  it 
irom  confusion.  In  adult  baptism  the  person  is  required  to  declare  his  faith ; 
but  as  infants  cannot  express  faith,  repentance,  love — ^having  as  yet  none  of  these 
feelings,  in  their  baptism  sponsors  are  appointed  to  speak  for  them,  and  at 
Confirmation  the  children  take  these  vows  upon  themselves.~F.  TT.  RoherUon, 

BAPTISM.— The  Snbjeets  of 

Who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  this  holy  ceremony  f  There  are  two  classes : 
First — they  who  make  a  credible  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
secondly — the  children  of  one  or  both  believing  parents.  These  are  entitled  to 
all  the  blessings  of  the  Covenant,  and  have  a  right  to  this  divine  ordinance. — 
Professor  Hodge. 

BAPTISM.— Water  for  the  Uie  of 

Water  was  deservedly  chosen  for  the  use  of  Holy  Baptism,  because  of  the 
proper  virtue  it  hath  of  washing  things  that  are  foul,  of  reviving  and  refreshing 
them  that  are  dry,  and  of  making  fruitful  the  barren. — Dean  Brevint 

BAPTISM  and  OOHYEBSIOIT. 

The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  one  thing,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heart  is 
another  thing;  but  the  salvation  of  man  is  completed  in  them  both. — Su 
Augwtine. 
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lARIIKAL  SSRYICE.— Tha 

I  think  the  Baptismal  Service  almost  perfect.  What  seems  erroneous  assump- 
tion  in  it»  to  me  is  harmless.  None  of  the  services  of  the  Church  affect  me  so 
macb  M  this.  I  never  conld  attend  a  christening  without  tears  bursting  forth  at 
the  light  of  the  helpless  innocent  in  a  pious  clergyman's  arms. — 8,  T.  Coleridge, 

lARIfMS.— Two 

There  are  tvo  h^tisms  whose  necessity  is  taught  by  the  Christian  religion — 
teptism  by  water,  and  baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost:  the  first  is  an  emblem  of  the 
•eeond. — A,  Barnes. 

lAFUZUIG. — ^ThrM  Sorts  of 

The  ancient  teachers  ordained  three  sorts  of  baptizing — of  water,  of  the 
Spirit,  and  of  blood :  these  were  observed  in  the  Church.  The  catechumens  were 
Uptized  in  water;  others,  that  cou^d  not  get  such  water,  and  nevertheless  be- 
herted,  were  saved  in  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Cornelius  was  saved  before 
he  VIS  baptized ;  the  third  sort  were  baptized  in  blood,  that  is — ^in  martyrdom. — 
iMtker. 

IIAXITUDSS. — ^Ilio  PuUioation  of  the 

The  hotj  Jesus,  being  entered  upon  His  prophetical  office,  in  the  first  solemn 
tenatm  gave  testimony  that  He  was  not  only  an  interpreter  of  laws  then  in 
being,  but  also  a  lawgiver,  and  an  angel  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant, 
vhich  beeaose  God  meant  to  establish  with  mankind  by  the  mediation  of  His 
Son,  by  His  Son  also  He  now  began  to  publish  the  conditions  of  it ;  and  that  the 
pobKcation  of  the  Christian  Law  might  retain  some  proportion  at  least,  and 
tasiogy  of  circumstance,  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  Christ  went 
vp  into  a  mountain,  and  from  thence  gave  the  oracle.  Knowing  that  the  great 
vgoment  in  all  practical  disciplines  is  the  proposal  of  the  end,  which  is  their 
cnvn  and  their  reward.  He  begins  His  sermon,  as  David  began  his  most  divine 
eoOectkn  of  hymns,  with  "  blessednesses."  And  having  enumerated  eight  duties, 
He  begins  every  duty  with  a  beatitude,  and  concludes  it  with  a  reward,  to  manifest 
the  reasooahleness,  and  to  invite  and  determine  our  choice  to  such  graces  which 
«e  drcnmsczibed  with  felicities,  which  have  blessedness  in  present  possession  and 
1^  in  the  consequence. — BUhop  Taylor, 

VLEB, — Tho  Evil  of  haTing  no 

Were  we  to  believe  nothing  but  what  we  could  perfectly  comprehend,  not  only 
cor  stock  of  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  would  be  shrunk  to  nothing, 
l«t  even  the  affairs  of  common  life  could  not  be  carried  on. — Tucker, 

MiUXF, — ^Iko  EzeoUenej  of  Tmo 

What  ezoenency  and  importance  lies  in  belief!  It  is  a  work  of  God  and  not 
of  BUOL  First  of  all  other  things  a  man  hears  the  Word  of  God :  for  therein  the 
Hfily  Spirit  reproves  the  world  of  sin.  When  one  is  alive  to  sin,  then  he  hears  of 
t^  grtee  of  Christ  Together  with  the  Word  comes  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  gives 
kefief  where  and  to  whom  He  wilL— IrutAer. 

ttHr.— A  JIrm  S«Ugious 

I  envy  not  qatiity  of  the  mind  or  intellect  in  others ;  not  genius,  power,  wit  or 
^;  bat  if  I  oonld  choose  what  would  be  most  delightful,  and  I  believe  most 
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useM  to  me,  I  should  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  every  other  blessing;  lor  it 
makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness,— creates  new  hopes,  when  all  hopes  vanish ; 
and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
lights,  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  firom  corruption  and  decay  calls  up  beauty 
and  divinity ;  makes  an  instrument  of  torture  and  of  shame  the  ladder  <^  ascent 
to  paradise ;  and  £eu:  above  all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most  de- 
lightful visions  and  plains  and  amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the  security  of 
everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  sceptic  view  only  gloom,  decay, 
annihilation,  and  despair. — Davy. 

BELIEF.— The  Flower  and  Fmit  of  Beligioni 

The  living  belief  which  has  really  been  implanted  in  the  soil  of  thought  and 
feeling,  cannot  but  bear  its  proper  flower  and  fruit  in  the  moral  and  int^eotual 
life  of  a  thoughtfhl  and  earnest  man. — Canon  Liddon, 

BELIEF. — ^The  Fonndatloii  of 

Belief  rests  upon  evidence  of  the  kind  that  is  not  absolutely  demonstrative,  or 
irresistible ;  hence  it  is  susceptible  of  various  degrees  of  strength,  proportioned 
either  to  the  intrinsic  force  of  the  evidence,  or  to  the  power  of  the  understanding 
to  perceive  its  force. — I,  Taylor, 

BELIEF-^General. 

Upon  the  great  field  of  human  life,  belief  is  the  general  rule ;  disbelief  belongs 
only  to  the  exceptions  from  that  xule ;  he,  therefore,  who  always  believet,  will  be 
much  less  often  in  the  wrong  than  he  who  always  doubts. — ^J.  Taylor. 

BELIEF — Ixiflneneed  by  Passion. 

Men  easily  believe  what  their  passions  suggest  to  them,  and  the  weakest 
reasons  which  persuade  them  are  to  them  demonstrations.  After  they  have  thus 
deceived  themselves,  tlie  decisive  way  wherewith  they  discourse  of  what  they 
believe  serves  to  deceive  others,  or  at  least  they  fancy  they  have  persuaded  them 
with  reasons  the  weakness  whereof  would  be  palpable  if  they  were  free  from 
passion. — Leclerc 

'BELIEF, — ^Irrational 

He  is  a  fool  who  believes  he  knows  neither  what  nor  why. — Feltham, 

BELIEF.— Men  Easy  of 

Men  may  indeed  be  too  easy  of  belief;  but  it  is  just  as  great  a  weakness  ^  be 
too  full  of  suspicion.  Reverence  for  antiquity  may  impose  upon  us ;  but  fondness 
for  novelty  may  do  the  same  thing. — Bridges, 

BELIEF. — Bational 

national  belief  stands  mid-way  between  credulity  and  scepticism ;  both  of 
which  are  faults,  as  well  of  the  imderstanding  as  of  the  temper. — I.  Taylor, 

BELIEF.— An  Unoloiided 

In  all  the  articles  comprised  in  the  Creed,  the  sky  of  my  belief  is  serene, 
unclouded  by  doubt.  Would  to  God  that  my  faith,  which  works  on  the  whole 
man,  confirming  and  conforming,  were  but  in  just  proportion  to  my  beHef — to 
the  fbll  acquiescence  of  my  intellect,  and  the  deep  consent  of  my  conscience ! — 
S,  T.  Coleridge. 
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ULmV. — ^Iht  ChAractorettie  Inflvtsee  of 

All  iDteDigent  actions  are  reaoWable  into  beliefs.  Brutes  act  from  blind 
impulse,  man  from  motives ;  and  motives  imply  beliefs.  All  moral  character  is 
boilt  upon,  and  ever  modified  by  beliefe. — Dr^  Thomas, 

ISLLKVJEJi. — Thib  AiMxtiOB  of  a 

It  is  a  great  assoming  to  say — "  I  am  a  believer,"  for  in  this  same  breath  you 
ttf — **  I  am  bom  of  God,  I  am  a  heaven-bom  creature,  I  am  of  a  divine  original ; 
I  am  stamped  with  His  image;  I  am  governed  by  His  Spirit." — Howe. 

ULUCVJUL — The  Happiness  of  a 

All  joy  to  the  believer  1  He  can  speak — 
Trembling,  yet  happy,  confident  yet  meek — 
"  Since  the  dear  hour  that  brought  me  to  Thy  foot. 
And  ?ut  up  all  my  follies  by  the  root, 
I  never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  Thine, 
'    Nor  hoped  but  in  Thy  righteousness  divine : 
My  prayers  and  ahns,  imperfect  and  defiled. 
Were  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  child  ,* 
Howe'er  performed,  it  was  their  brightest  part 
That  they  proceeded  firom  a  grateful  heart ; 
Cleansed  in  Thine  own  all.purifying  blood. 
Forgive  their  evil  and  accept  their  good ; 
I  cast  them  at  Thy  feet ;  my  only  plea 
Is  what  it  was— dependence  upon  Thee ; 
While  struggling  in  the  vale  of  tears  below, 
That  never  failed,  nor  shall  it  hil  me  now. — Cowper. 

tZUSVER. — The  Pre&renee  of  a 

God  knows  I  had  rather  be  a  believer  than  a  king. — T.  Adams. 

miEVlNO. — The  KeanB  of 

There  are  three  means  of  believing: — ^by  inspiration,  by  reason,  and  by 
custom.  Christianity,  which  is  the  only  rational  institution,  does  yet  admit  none 
fv  iti  sons  who  do  not  believe  by  inspiration.  Nor  does  it  ii^ure  reason  or 
CQstom,  or  debar  them  of  their  proper  force :  on  the  contrary,  it  directs  us  to  open 
oar  minds  by  the  prooft  of  the  former,  and  to  confirm  our  minds  by  the  authority 
of  the  latter. — PascaL 


B2LL. — The  CnrlSew 


Solemnly,  mournfully, 

Dealing  its  dole. 
The  curfew  bell 

Is  beginning  to  tolL 

Cover  the  embers, 
And  put  out  the  light; 

Toil  comes  with  the  morning, 
And  rest  with  the  night. 

Dark  grow  the  windows. 
And  quenched  is  the  fire ; 
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Sound  fsides  into  ailence, — 
All  footsteps  retire. 

No  voice  in  the  chambers, 

No  sound  in  the  haU ; 
Sleep  and  oblivion 

Beign  over  aUI — LongfeUow* 

BELL.— The  Xiition  of  fhe 

lift  it  gently  to  the  steeple, 

Let  our  bell  be  set  on  high ; 
There  jftilfil  its  daily  mission, 

Midway  'twixt  the  earth  and  sky. 

As  the  birds  sing  early  matins 

To  the  God  of  Nature's  praise. 
This  its  nobler  daily  music 

To  the  God  of  Grace  shall  raise. 

And  when  evening  shadows  soften  * 

Chancel-cross,  and  tower,  and  aisle. 
It  shaU  blend  its  vesper  sunmions 

With  the  day's  departing  smile. 

Year  by  year  the  steeple  music 

0*er  the  tended  graves  shall  pour 
Where  the  dust  of  saints  is  garnered, 

Tin  the  Master  comes  once  more. — Neale» 

BELL.— The  Paiiing 

Every  man's  passing  bell  hangs  in  his  own  steeple.    We  begin  to  die  as  foon 
as  ever  we  begin  to  live. — W.  Seeker. 

Hark  I  *tis  the  bell  with  solemn  toll, 

That  speaks  the  spirit's  flight 
From  earth  to  realms  of  endless  day. 
Or  everlasting  night  I — Githame, 

BELL.— The  Striking  of  the 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss. — Dr.  E.  Young. 

BELLS.— An  Address  to 

BiDg  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 

The  flying  clouds,  the  frosty  light ; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 
Bing  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Bing  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Bing,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 

The  year  is  going — ^let  him  go ; 
Bing  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Bing  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 

Bing  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 
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Ring  ont  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 

Bing  out,  ring  out  my  moumfdl  rhymes, 
Bnt  ring  the  fiiller  minstrel  in. 

Bing  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 

Bing  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Bing  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  he. — Tennyton, 

VBUJL — Xnniiig 

Those  evening  heQs  1  those  evening  beUs ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
Of  youth,  of  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime. 

Those  joyous  hours  are  passed  away ; 
And  many  a  heart  that  then  was  gay. 
Within  the  tomh  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  hells. 

And  so  twill  he  when  I  am  gone — 

That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on ; 

While  other  bards  shall  wake  these  dells. 

And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells  I — T.  Moore. 

BELLS. — ^The  Kvtie  of 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  music  so  delightful  as  that  of  the  Church  bells,  pro- 
vided there  is  nothing  in  the  occasion  of  their  being  rung  which  grates  upon  one's 
feelings.  The  music  tpeaka  to  us  as  no  other  music  does  or  can.  What  call  is 
there  more  eloquent  than  the  chimes  "going  for  Church ?"  What  voice  more  re- 
proachful than  theirs  to  one  who  disobeys  their  summons?  What  sound  so 
solemn  as  the  deep-toned  knell?  What  so  happy  as  the  marriage  peal?  What 
joys  and  sorrows,  what  hopes  and  fears,  the  dear  old  Church  bells  can  tell  off 
How  the  old  memories  of  half-forgotten  home-scenes  come  back  to  us  when  we 
listen  to  their  merry  Christmas  ringing  1  Nothing  like  them  to  fill  the  arm- 
chairs that  have  so  long  stood  empty — to  tenant  the  old  places  with  the  once 
famiiiftT  forms  which  have  long  gone  from  us !  Nothing  like  them  to  revive  the 
bright  and  happy  hours  that  are  past  I  What  a  joyftd  song  of  thanksgiving  they 
sang  at  our  harvest  festival  last  year  1  And  what  joyfhl  hope  there  was  in  their 
music  at  Easter  t — Field. 

BSLL8.— Babbafh 

Sweet  Sabbath  beUs  I  I  love  your  voice. 
Still  saying  to  my  heart  "rejoice  I" 
Whether  fh)m  lofty  spire  ye  sound. 
With  paven  streets  and  towers  around ; 
Or  chhne  the  gentler  village  bells, 
O'er  meadows  green  and  leafy  dells ; — 
Te  seem  to  speak  a  world  at  peace, 
Where  toil  and  care  a  season  cease — 
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A  holy  rest,  a  joyons  honr, 
A  stainless  oalm  where  no  clouds  lower, 
Gladness  and  love  to  earth  come  down, 
And  smiling  heaven  without  a  firown ; 
A  triumph  over  sin  and  woe, 
(Sweet  gift  I)  a  Sabbath  sent  below, 
Wlience  heaven*bom  fiedth  may  re-ascend. 
And  view  the  God  of  all  our  friend : 
Sweet  Sabbath  bells !  Ye  speak  to  me, 
Pure  joy  and  tranquil  ecstasy  I — Edmeiton. 

BELL8.— The  Bonnd  of 

Of  aU  sound  of  all  bells — ^bells,  the  music  nighest  bordering  upon  heaven — 
most  solemn  and  touching  is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the  old  year.  I  never  hear 
it  without  a  gathering-up  of  my  mind  to  a  concentration  of  all  the  images  that 
have  been  diffused  over  the  past  twelvemonth ;  all  I  have  done  or  suffered,  per- 
formed or  neglected,  in  that  regretted  time. — Lamb. 

BELLS.— The  YiUage 

Oh,  merry  are  the  village  bells  that  sofmd  with  soothing  chime 

From  the  dim  old  tower,  grown  grey  beneath  the  shadowy  touch  of  Time ! 

They  give  a  murmur  of  delight  to  earth,  and  sky,  and  seas, 

That  mingles  with  the  running  streams,  and  floats  upon  the  breeze. 

CarringUm, 

BELLS.— Wedding 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 
Golden  bells  I   - 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight  I 
From  the  molten  golden  notes. 

And  all  in  tune, 
AVhat  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon  I 
Oh,  f^om  out  the  sounding  cells. 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells ! 
How  it  swells  I 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future !  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells  t — Poe. 

BEKEVOLEKOE.— Definitions  of 

Benevolence  is  not  merely  a  feeling,  but  a  principle ;  not  a  dream  of  rapture 
fi)r  the  fancy  to  indulge  in,  but  a  business  for  the  hand  to  execute. — Dr,  Chalmers. 
Benevolence — the  minister  of  GKmL — CarlyU. 
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lin¥QfISSC£. — The  JMj  of 

It  is  a  daty  wlneh  yon  must  perform,  though  there  be  no  voice  of  eloquence 
tA  f^  cplendonr  to  yotnr  exertionB,  and  no  masic  of  poetry  to  lead  your  willing 
footitepa  tfaroogh  the  bowers  of  enchantment.  You  must  go  to  the  poor  man's 
eoltage,  though  no  verdore  flourish  around  it,  and  no  rivulet  be  nigh  to  delight 
70a  by  the  gentleness  of  its  murmurs.  If  you  look  for  the  romantic  simplicity  of 
ftetion,  yon  wiH  be  disappointed ;  but  it  is  your  duty  to  persevere  in  spite  of  every 
diseoungement. — I>r,  Chalmen, 

mSfOLEHCS.— A  Man  of 

The  lessons  of  prudence  have  charms, 

And  slighted  may  lead  to  distress ; 
But  the  man  whom  benevolence  warms. 

Is  an  sngel  who  lives  but  to  bless. — Bloomfield. 

msyOLEVCS. — Tho  Boward  of 

Animated  by  Christian  motives  and  directed  to  Christian  ends,  it  shall  in  no- 
vise  go  unrewarded :  here,  by  the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience ;  hereaf- 
ter, by  the  benediction  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  — Bishop  Mant. 

BBLX.— Tho 

That  matchless  book. — Boyle, 

The  ]oi3king-glaas  of  souls— the  magazine  of  arms — God's  cabinet  of  revealed 
ervonsel — the  iudex  to  eternity — heaven  in  perspective— the  Book*of  books — the 
God  of  books! — Harvey. 

ITiT.l AequaTntanoo  with  tho 

The  importance  of  an  accurate  and  weU-digested  acquaintance  with  the  pre- 
onoii  Bible  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  In  the  Christian  conflict  it  is  '*  the 
tvord  of  the  Spirit,**  which  is  to  be  kept  bright  by  constant  use,  and  will  never 
Ve  wielded  without  the  victory  of  fiedth. — Bridges. 

imJL— Antagonism  to  tho 

One  might  have  hoped  that  by  this  time  antagonism  to  such  a  Book  should 
^Te  ended — a  Book  that  alights  everywhere  with  healing  in  its  wings — ^that  has 
^iaohed  the  worse  fetters  of  humanity,  marked  the  line  for  ages  between  liberty 
tod  despotism,  as  it  seems  almost  about  to  do  in  our  own  between  civilization  and 
Knring  barbarism,  and  has  so  gathered  up  in  itself  all  the  rudiments  of  the 
fatnre,  and  the  seeds  of  advancement,  that  its  eclipse  would  be  the  return  of 
ebaos,  sod  its  extinction  the  epitaph  of  history.  The  resistance  of  ages  to  this 
book  is,  however,  after  all,  its  crowning  legitimation.  The  Bible  is  too  good  for 
the  race  it  has  come  to  bless.  It  blesses  them  like  an  angel  whose  mission  is 
ftKapUTT,  and  it  troubles  too  many  waters  in  its  work  of  healing  to  be  left  in 
petee.  It  is  felt  and  feared  by  all  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world.  It  is 
the  visible  battlefield  of  invisible  forces,  showing  in  the  radiant  faces  of  the  mar- 
trn  that  have  died  for  it,  and  the  unearthly  struggles  of  those  who  have  hunted 
it  from  the  earth,  what  mysterious  interests  are  su8X>ended  on  its  safety  or  its 
dcftmetion.  No  feeble  suffiage  can  augment  the  claims  of  a  Book  which  has  its 
Haims  below  as  signal  as  its  witness  above,  which  numbers,  to  say  nothing  of 
■obler  tmphiea,  its  hundred  of  millions  of  copies  in  circulation,  and  is  going  forth 
tc-  the  ends  of  the  earth  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  but  to  vindicate  its  majesty 
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— against  all  doabters — as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  with  everything  of  humanity 
except  its  weakness,  all  its  parts  and  lineaments  shining  with  the  lustre  of  the 
divine  face,  here  more  veiled,  there  more  open,  and  an  unction  descending  on  it 
from  the  head  to  the  skirts  of  the  garment,  this  is  an  office  as  grateful  to  fiEdth  as 
it  is  welcome  to  reason.  It  is  an  altar  which  sanctifieth  the  meanest  gift.  And 
the  worshipper  maj  well  be  lost  amid  the  myriads  whose  brightest  hopes,  after 
walking  by  this  oracle  through  life's  darkness,  is  to  reach  that  sanctuary  of  pes/ce 
where  reverence  for  the  Highest  is  wounded  by  no  discord,  and  where  those  who 
have  been  the  last  to  believe  will  be  the  first  to  adore. — Profesior  Caird. 

BIBLE.— The  Antiquity  of  the 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  inspiration,  some  of  the  books  which  compose  it 
are  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  literary  compositions  extant,  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  ancient  that  ever  were  written ;  nor  is  it  very  improbable  that  letters 
were  first  employed  in  recording  some  parts  of  them,  and  that  they  were  written 
in  the  language  first  spoken  by  man.  It  is  not  only  the  most  ancient  book,  but 
the  most  ancient  monument  of  human  exertion,  the  eldest  ofifspring  of  human 
intellect  now  in  existence.  All  the  contemporaries  of  its  infancy  have  long  since 
perished  and  are  forgotten :  yet  this  wonderful  volume  still  survives.  LU^e  the 
fabled  pillars  of  Seth,  which  are  said  to  have  bid  defiance  to  the  Deluge,  it  has 
stood  for  ages  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  that  flood  which  sweeps  away  men  with 
their  labours  into  oblivion. — Dr.  Payton, 

BIBLE.— The  Authority  of  the 

The  Bible,  as  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  only  legitimate  appeal  on  all  questions 
of  doctrine  as  well  as  in  the  determination  of  aU  principles  of  practice. — BUhop 
Jackson. 

BIBLE — ^Bleisingf  Conferred  by  the 

Great  gift  of  God  to  mankind  I — ^it  re-kindles  in  the  heart  extinguished  love, 
and  re-lights  the  lamp  of  life,  and  restores  the  Sabbath  of  the  soul.  To  the 
grandeur  of  the  man  it  adds  the  glory  of  the  saint.  It  over-arches  the  dreary 
caverns  of  despair  with  the  bow  of  promise ;  it  sets  duties  in  the  bosom  of  bene- 
dictions, and  precepts  in  promises ;  it  ofiers  pardon  for  the  greatest  sin,  and  gives 
dignity  to  the  humblest  duty. — Br.  Gumming. 

BIBLE.— Christ  the  Olory  of  the 

No  object  can  be  more  dull  and  meaulugless  than  the  stained  window  of  an 
ancient  Church,  as  long  as  you  stand  without  and  look  toward  a  dark  interior ; 
but  when  you  stand  within  the  temple,  and  look  through  that  window  upon  the 
light  of  heaven,  the  still,  solemn  forms  that  lie  in  it  start  into  loveliness.  We 
often  meet  a  verse  on  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  very  like  those  ancient 
works  of  art.  The  beauty  of  holiness  is  in  it, — put  into  it  by  the  Spirit  from  the 
first,  and  yet  its  beauty  was  not  flilly  seen  until  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose, 
and  the  Israel  of  God,  no  longer  kept  in  the  outer  court,  entered  into  the  rent 
veil,  and,  from  the  holy  of  holies,  looked  through  the  ancient  record  on  an 
illumined  heaven. — Amot, 

BIBLE.— Christ  Shut  out  of  the 

If  a  man  take  the  Bible  and  shut  Christ  out  of  it,  it  is  a  dark  book— it  is 
Egyptian  darkness  indeed  I— iZomaiiM. 
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KBLB. — Th«  Gtrenlation  of  the 

Then  is  no  mare  decided  enemy  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in 
iBtelUgenee,  parity,  and  freedom^  than  he  who  prevents  the  free  circulation  of  this 
Holy  Yohime;  and  there  is  no  sincerer  friend  of  the  species  than  he  who  *' causes 
il  to  be  read  by  aU,**  and  who  contributes  to  make  it  accessible  to  all  the  fiunilies 
nd  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. — A,  Bamei. 

KHX— The  OoBounmais  of  the 

It  is  lo  common,  so  wide-spread,  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  its  gleaming  page. 
The  east  is  opening  it  while  the  west  is  dosing  it.  Its  words  go  round  the  world 
like  sweet  music. — Dr,  Gumming, 

IULB, — Ooffldonee  in  the 

The  preacher  must  not  only  jnreach  or  proclaim  to  the  i>eople  that  Book,  and 
tbst  Bode  cmly,  bat  he  must  do  so  in  the  fhll  confidence  of  its  divine  efficacy  to 
sne.  The  measore  of  our  apprehension  of  this  great  truth  will  be  the  measure  of 
oar  mofal  and  spiritual  success.  I  say  of  our  spiritual  success,  for  without  such  a 
ooBfietioa  we  may  become  clever  preachers,  admired  orators,  close  reasoners,  and 
■sy  can  forth  the  applause  of  men, — crowding  our  Churches  with  flattering 
taditcn ;  bat  we  ahall  not  be  Evangelists,  nor  shall  we  save  souls.  The  very  art 
ttd  sdenee  ci  true  preaching  lies  in  this  profound  confidenoe  in  the  Divine 
WQfd.~Z)eaii  Clo9e, 

HBLK— Tho  Coiit«&tt  of  the 

Domestic  scenes,  confessions  of  conscience,  pourings  forth  of  prayer  in  secret, 
tisvda,  proverbs,  revelations  of  the  depths  of  the  heart,  the  holy  courses  pursued 
\j  a  child  of  God,  weaknesses  unveiled,  falls,  recoveries,  inward  experiences, 
^Babies,  fcTwiiUy  letters,  theological  treatises,  sacred  commentaries  on  some 
Scriptore,  national  chronicles,  military  annals,  political  statistics,  descrip- 
of  God,  portraits  of  iDgels,  celestial  visions,  practical  counsels,  rules  of  lif  j, 
MfaitioDS  of  eases,  judgments  of  the  Lord,  sacred  hymns,  predictions  of  future 
cvests,  narratives  of  what  passed  during  the  days  preceding  our  creation,  sublime 
odM,  inimitable  pieces  of  poetiy; — all  this  is  found  in  the  Bible  by  turns,  and  all 
tUs  neets  oar  view  in  most  delightM  variety,  and  presenting  a  whole  whose 
r,  like  that  of  a  temple,  is  overpowering. — Profestor  Oatuten, 


MSMUL — A  GritiB  on  the 

A  critio,  on  the  Sacred  Book,  should  be 

C^andid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free ; 

Free  tram  the  wayward  bias  bigots  feel, 

From  Foley's  influence  and  intemp'ratc  zeaL — Cowper, 

VMUL — A  Poifliiption  of  tho 

What  is  the  Bible  f  It  is,  as  a  histoiy,  the  narrative  of  a  multitude  of 
■aaealoos  &cts,  which  scepticism  has  often  challenged,  but  never  disproved,  and 
vkidi,  to  say  the  least,  must  now  remain  unsolved  phenomena — the  narrative,  too, 
«f  a  life--that  of  Jesus — at  once  ideally  perfect,  and  trembling  all  over  with 
ksauodty,  really  spent  under  this  sun,  and  yet  lit  along  its  every  step  and  sufiering 
Vr*hg^  above  it — a  life  which  has  since  become  the  measure  of  all  other  lives, 
die  Mandazd  of  homaa  and  of  absolute  perfection — the  ideal  at  once  of  man  and 
<f  (ML   Am  a  poem,  moral  and  didactic,  it  is  a  repertory  of  profound  and  holy 
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instmcta — ^a  collectioii  of  the  deepest  intoitions  of  truth,  beauty,  justice,  puril^— 
of  the  past,  the  present,  the  future — which,  by  their  far  vision,  the  power  with 
which  they  have  stamped  thems^ves  on  the  belief  and  heart,  the  hopes  and  fbars, 
the  days  and  nights  of  humanity,  their  superiority  to  aught  else  in  the  thoui^ts 
and  words  of  man,  their  oonsisteney  with  themselves,  their  adaptations  to  geneoral 
needs,  their  cheering  influence,  their  progressive  development,  and  their  dose- 
drawn  connection  with  those  marvellous  and  unshaken  fiftcts — are  proved  divinb 
in  a  sense  altogether  peculiar  and  alone. — G.  GiJfillan, 

BIBLE.— The  Dtitrnetioii  of  the 

Destroy  this  volume,  and  you  deprive  us,  at  a  single  blow,  of  religion,  with  all 
the  animating  consolations,  hopes,  and  prospects  which  it  affords,  and  leave  us 
nothing  but  the  liberty  of  choosing — ^miserable  alternative  t — ^between  the  oheeiiesa 
gloom  of  infidelity  and  the  monstrous  shadows  of  paganism.  Destroy  this  volume, 
and  you  unpeople  heaven ;  bar  for  ever  its  doors  against  the  wretched  poBterity  of 
Adam ;  restore  to  the  king  of  terrors  his  fatal  sting ;  bury  hope  in  the  same  grave 
which  receives  our  bodies ;  consign  all  who  have  died  befwe  us  to  eternal  sle^  or 
endless  misery,  and  allow  us  to  expect  nothing  at  death  but  a  similar  fate.  In  a 
word,  destroy  this  volume,  and  you  take  from  us,  at  once,  everything  whioh 
prevents  existence  from  becoming,  of  all  curses,  the  greatest :  you  blot  oat  the 
sun;  dry  up  the  ocean ;  and  take  away  the  atmosphere  of  the  moral  world;  and 
degrade  man  to  a  situation  from  which  he  may  look  up  with  envy  to  the  hmtai 
that  perish. — Dr.  Payson. 

BIBLE.— Biffionlties  in  the 

Take  and  eat  in  simplicity  the  bread  as  you  have  it  before  you,  and  be  not 
disturbed  if  you  find  in  it  now  and  then  a  grit  of  the  millstone. — BengeU 

BIBLE.— The  Dissimilarity  of  the 

The  Bible  is  unlike  all  other  books,  because  it  takes  man  at  once  into  GK>d*s 
immediate  presence. — Bishop  Temple. 

BIBLE.— The  Divinity  of  the 

We  receive  the  Bible  at  the  hands  of  the  Church — ^its  witness  and  keeper  from 
the  beginning — as  a  Diviae  Bevelation.  It  is  declared  to  be  such  by  Evangelists 
and  Apostles,  by  our  Saviour  Christ  Himsell  It  professes  to  come  from  God. 
All  history  bears  witness  to  its  truth.  Type  and  Prophecy  yield  their  solemn 
attestation.  The  spectacle  of  a  world  submitting  itself  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  thereby  becoming  re-modelled,  is  in  itself  a  system  of  evidence  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way.  The  Bible  has  addressed  itself  successfully 
to  men  of  every  age  and  every  cUme.  It  has  evoked  the  profoundest  utterances 
of  piety,  and  wisdom,  and  learning.  Its  unearthly  power  is  proclaimed  by  the 
loftiest  and  the  most  lowly.  Its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man  is  as  extraordinary 
as  its  texture  is  unique  and  its  appearance  unpromising.  Our  very  spirits  within 
us  bear  emphatic  witness  that  the  Bible  is  a  message  sent  from  God. — Burgon, 

BIBLE. — The  Eqjoyment  of  the 

Let  our  ei^oyment  of  the  Bible,  as  the  spiritual  barometer,  the  pulse  of  the 
soul,  accurately  mark  our  progress  or  decline  in  the  divine  life.  With  our 
advancement  in  spiritual  health,  the  Bible  will  be  increasingly  sweet  to  our  taste, 
while  our  declension  will  be  marked  by  a  corresponding  abatement  in  our  love  for 
it,  and  perception  of  its  delights. — Bridges. 
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UBU.— SfidiAM  in  Tavoiir  of  tht 

The  stroDgest  of  all  eridence  in  faTonr  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  the 

intenuJr- that  which  the  good  man  feels.    This,  indeed,  is  such  as  no  arguments 

of  the  infidel  can  shake.    On  other  evidence  you  can  throw  doubts  for  a  moment, 

Wing  otjeetions  which  cannot  at  once  be  answered,  suggest  difficulties  which  may 

perj^;  bat  you  may  heap  difficulties  up  like  mountain  piled  upon  mountain, 

and  the  good  man  still  ^eelf  that  his  Bible  is  from  God.    This  is  just  as  you  would 

suppose  it  would  be  with  a  book  from  heaven.    But,  aside  from  this,  there  is 

evideDoe  enough  to  crush  every  doubt  for  ever. — Br,  Todd, 

ims^Tha  XzMllfliidM  ef  tlM 

Ik  18  the  water  of  life,  the  more  you  lave  it  forth,  the  fresher  it  runneth ;  it  is 
the  liie  of  God's  glory,  the  more  you  blow  it,  the  clearer  it  bumeth ;  it  is  the  com 
of  the  Lord's  field,  the  better  you  grind  it,  the  more  it  yieldeth ;  it  is  the  bread  of 
hetTen,  the  more  it  is  broken  and  given  forth,  the  more  it  remaineth ;  it  is  the 
■word  of  the  Spirit,  the  more  it  is  scoured,  the  brighter  it  shineth. — Bishop  Jewel, 

inUL— Tha  TignTM  of  the 

The  Bible  is,  on  the  whole,  a  mass  of  beautiftil  figures— its  words  and  its 

thoo^te  are  alike  poetical;  it  has  gathered  around  its  central  truths  all  natural 

lieaiity  and  interest ;  it  is  a  temple  with  one  altar  and  one  Qod,  but  illuminated  by 

a  thrasand  varied  lights,  and  studded  with   a  thousand  ornaments.    It  has 

nbftantially  but  one  declaration  to  make,  but  it  utters  it  in  the  voices  of  creation. 

Sfaimng  forth  firom  the  excellent  c^ory,  its  light  has  been  reflected  on  a  myriad 

ioterremng  oljects,  till  it  has  been  at  length  attempered  for  our  earthly  vision. 

It  is  WW  reflected  upon  us  at  once  firom  the  heart  of  man  and  from  the  counten- 

aoee  of  nature.    It  has  airayed  itself  in  the  charms  of  fiction.    It  has  gathered 

new  beauty  from  the  works  of  creation,  and  new  warmth  and  new  power  firom  the 

^  panions  of  da^.    The  truth  contained  in  Scripture  has  united  in  its  service 

the  animals  of  the  forest,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  stars  of  heaven,  aU  the 

dements  of  nature.    The  lion  spuming  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  wild  rof 

leaping  over  the  mountains,  the  lamb  led  in  silence  to  the  slaughter,  the  goat 

>pwding  to  the  wilderness,  the  rose  blossoming  in  Sharon,  the  lily  drooping  in  the 

TaQej,  the  apple-tree  bowing  under  its  fruit,  the  great  rock  shadowing  a  weaiy 

Und,  the  river  gladdening  the  dry  place,  the  moon  and  the  morning  star,  Carmel 

by  the  sea,  and  Tabor  among  tlie  mountains,  the  dew  firom  the  womb  of  the 

aoning,  the  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  the  rainbow  encompassing  the  landscape, 

the  Ught  which  is  God's  shadow,  the  thunder  which  is  His  voice,  the  wind  and 

the  earthquake  which  are  His  footsteps.    Thus  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Book  has 

nasacked  creation  to  lay  its  treasures  on  Jehovah's  altar — ^thus  the  innumerable 

nys  of  a  far-streaming  glory  have  been  condensed  on  the  little  hill — Calvary,  and 

a  garland  has  been  woven  for  the  bleeding  brow  of  Immanuel,  the  flowersn)f  which 

have  been  culled  firom  the  gardens  of  a  universe ! — O,  Gilfillan, 

BIBLS.— The  TrMhnest  of  the 

The  fiiirest  productions  of  human  wit,  after  a  few  perasals,  like  gathered 
flowers  wither  in  our  hands,  and  lose  their  firagrancy ;  but  these  unfading  plants 
of  Paradise  become,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  them,  still  more  and  more  beantifiil; 
their  bloom  appears  to  be  doubly  heightened,  fresh  odours  are  emitted,  and  new 
sweeU  estraded  from  them.    He  who  hath  once  tasted  their  excellences  will 
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desire  to  taste  them  yet  again;  and  he  who  tastes  them  oftenest  will  relish  them 
best — Bishop  Home, 

BIBLE.— Tht  Fruits  of  the 

What  have  been  the  iSrnits  of  the  Bible?    Do  they  not  show  that  the  tree  is  a 
good  tree,  that  it  is  a  tree  of  life,  and  that  its  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations?   This  is  the  fact  on  which  St.  Paul  insists,  when  he  says  that  "all 
Scripture,  or  rather  every  Scripture,  being  divinely  inspired,  or  inbreathed  by  God, 
is  also  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof^  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man*  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  fhmished  unto  every  good 
work."    What  is  the  condition  of  men  without  it  ?   and  what  is  their  condition, 
wherever  they  receive  or  obey  it?  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  makes  subjects 
loyal  to  their  sovereigns,  because  it  teaches  them  that,  in  obeying  their  sovereign, 
they  are  obeying  God,  and  will  be  rewarded  hereafter  by  Him.    The  Bible,  and  ^e 
BiUe  alone,  makes  sovereigns  rule  rightly,  because  it  reminds  them  that  they 
must  render  a  strict  account  of  their  rule  to  the  King  of  Kings.    The  Bible  makes 
judges  and  magistrates  judge  just  judgment,  because  it  tells  them  that  they  must 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ    The  Bible  makes  masters  kind  to 
their  servants,  because  it  declares  to  all  masters  that  they  have  a  Master  in 
heaven.    The  Bible  makes  servants  fluthf\il  to  their  masters,  because  it  assures 
all  servants  that  they  are  Christ's  freemen,  and  will  receive  a  reward  for  dutiAil 
service  at  the  great  day.    The  Bible  persuades  busy  men  to  forego  their  business, 
and  makes  tender  women  forget  their  tenderness,  and  visit  prisons  and  hospitals, 
and  miTiiBf.Ar  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  and  watch  over  the  dying;  because  th^ 
know  that  what  they  do  to  the  least  of  Christ's  brethren  on  earth,  they  do  it  onto 
Him,  and  that  He  will  requite  them  for  it  at  the  great  day.    The  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone,  unlocks  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and  makes  all  men  brethren  in  Ghzist 
The  Bible  sends  forth  the  missionary  to  heathen  lands,  to  loose  the  chains  of  the 
souL  The  Bible  makes  men  honest  and  just,  kind  and  charitable  in  their  thoughts 
and  speeches,  as  well  as  in  their  acts,  because  it  teaches  them  that  all  things  are 
naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do,  and  that  He  will 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness  and  make  manifest  the  counsels  of 
the  heart — Bishop  Wordsworth, 

BIBLE.— The  Fulness  of  the 

The  Bible  resembles  an  extensive  and  highly-cultivated  flower-garden,  where 
there  is  a  vast  variety  and  proftision  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  some  of  which  are 
more  essential  or  more  splendid  than  others ;  but  there  is  not  a  blade  sufi'ered  to 
grow  in  it  which  has  not  its  use  and  beauty  in  the  sjrstem.  Salvation  for  sinners 
is  the  grand  truth  presented  everywhere,  and  in  aU  points  of  light ;  but  "  the  pure 
in  heart "  sees  a  thousand  traits  of  the  divine  character,  of  Idmself,  and  of  the 
world;  some  striking  and  bold— others  cast,  as  it  were,  into  the  shade,  and 
designed  to  be  searched  for  and  examined. — R,  Cecil, 

BIBLE. — A  Ckm  firom  the 

One  gem  from  this  ocean  is  worth  aU  the  pebbles  fh>m  earthly  streams. — 
M'Cheyne. 

BIBLE.— The  Orandeur  of  the 

Hast  thou  ever  heard 
Of  such  a  book  ?  the  Author — God  Himself 
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The  salject — God  And  man,  Bulyation,  life 

And  death— eternal  life,  eternal  death — 

Dread  worda !  whose  meaning  has  no  end,  no  bonnds  I 

Meet  wondzons  Book  I  bright  candle  of  the  Lord  I 

Star  of  eternity  1  the  only  star 

Bj  which  the  bark  of  man  could  navigate 

The  sea  of  life,  and  gain  the  coast  of  bliss 

Securely;  only  star  which  rose  on  Time, 

And,  on  itd  dark  and  troubled  billows,  still. 

As  generation,  diiftiDg  swiftly  by, 

Sooceeded  generation,  threw  a  ray 

Of  heayen's  own  light,  and  to  the  hills  of  God, 

The  eternal  hills,  pointed  the  sinner's  eye. — PoUoh, 

HUB.— Ike  Ctrowth  of  the 

The  Bible  was  once  a  very  little  book  It  grew  by  degrees  to  its  present  size ; 
tad,  as  in  a  house,  stone  is  laid  on  stone,  and  storey  built  upon  storey,  so  book 
VM  added  to  book,  history  to  history,  prophecy  to  prophecy — gospel  to  gospel,  and 
ooe  qiisde  to  another,  till  the  hands  of  John  laid  on  the  copestone,  and,  standing 
CB  the  rwi*>*i»lA  of  this  sacred  edifice,  he  pronounced  God's  wide  and  withering 
enae  on  aU  who  should  impair  its  iutegiity.  The  temple,  in  which  *'  the  Lord  of 
tke  temple  '  appeared,  took  forty  years  to  complete,  but  the  written  Word  was  a 
vock  of  two  thoosand,  and  the  revealed  Word  of  not  le^  than  twice  two  thousand 
jcan^  It  was  a  long  way  between  Paradise  and  Patmos ;  and  a  protracted  dawn 
from  the  fiiBt  streak  of  morning  that  rose  on  the  fall  till  the  sun  introduced  the 
pedMt  day.  A  period  of  at  least  four  thousand  years  elapsed  between  the  curse 
tf  Eden  and  the  cross  of  Calvary. — Dr.  Quthrie, 

mUL— Th«  H3ffeOT7  of  the 

How  stzange  and  providential  has  been  the  history  of  the  Bible  1  And  how 
deep  00^^  to  be  our  attachment  to  a  book  so  mercifully  made  our  inheritance  t 
IJram  the  Chnrehee  of  the  primitive  times  it  passed  to  the  seclusion  of  the  monas- 
fiir  many  a  long  and  barren  century ;  but  God  was  with  it  through  the 
and  He  brought  it  forth  in  His  own  good  time.  It  was  like  those  seeds 
«f  which  naturalists  tell  ns,  that  He  for  ages  dormant  and  unfiruitiUl  in  cells 
the  earth,  but  whose  vitality  has  never  been  lost,  and  which,  when 
It  upon  the  surface,  shoot  up  with  vigour  into  aU  the  beauty  of  luxuriant 
Such  has  been  the  story  of  the  written  Word. — W,  A,  Butler, 


mu^— Indehtediieis  to  the 

Phikw^y  is  indebted  here  for  the  noblest  of  her  maxims ;  Poetry  for  the 
kftiest  of  hex  themes;  Painting  has  gathered  here  her  noblest  inspiration;  Musio 
\m  Twmatkftfl  these  golden  stores  for  the  grandest  of  her  strains ;  and  if  there  be 
life  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  where  is  that  torch  lighted  but  at  these  same  imdying 
•ksr-fiies  J~~Dr.  Macduff. 

win    The  InezhAiiitihleiieas  of  the 

The  most  learned,  acute,  and  dUigent  student,  cannot,  in  the  longest  liib, 
•teni  ao  entire  knowledge  of  thia  one  volume.     The  more  deeply  he  works  the 
tlie  richer  and  more  abundant  he  finds  the  ore;  new  light  oontinuaUy 
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beams  from  this  source  of  heayenly  knowledge,  to  direct  the  conduct,  and 
illustrate  the  work  of  God  and  the  ways  of  man ;  and  he  wiH  at  last  leave  the 
world,  confessing  that  the  more  he  studied  the  Scriptures,  the  fuller  conviction  he 
had  of  his  own  ignorance  and  of  their  inestimable  value. — J.  SootU 

BIBLE.— The  InfiOUMUty  of  the 

We  daim  for  the  Bible  the  attribute  of  absolute  infallibility,  just  because 
we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  divinely  inspired ;  and  we  cannot — ^until  the  contrary 
shall  have  been  demonstrated — ^beUeve  that  error  of  any  kind  soever  proceeds 
from  God. — Burgon, 

BIBLE.— The  Inspiration  of  the 

The  ground  once  abandoned,  which  St.  Paul  has  taken,  that  "  all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  every  man  of  conmion  attainments  will  feel  at  liberty 
to  say,  whatever  his  own  subjective  feelings  may  dictate  : — "  This  is  unimportant, 
that  is  unessential ;  this  is  a  doubtful  narration,  that  is  a  contradictory  one ;  this 
is  in  opposition  to  science,  and  that  to  reason ;  this  may  be  pruned,  and  that 
lopped  ofif,  while  the  tree  may  still  remain  as  good  as  ever."  In  a  word,  every  one 
is  left)  wholly  and  without  any  check,  to  be  his  own  ji)dge  in  the  case,  how  much 
of  the  Bible  is  consonant  with  his  own  reason  and  sulyective  feelings,  and  how 
much  is  not ;  and  these  feelings  axe,  of  course,  the  high  court  of  appeaL  What 
now  has  become  of  the  Book  of  God,  true,  authoritative,  decisive  of  all  duty  and 
all  matters  of  faith  f  Gone,  absolutely  gone,  irretrievably  gone,  as  to  the  mass  of 
men  who  are  not  philosophers  in  casuistry  and  in  the  theory  of  religion. — 
Professor  Stuart, 

If  the  Bible  be  only  partially  inspired  by  God,  as  some  assert,  then  we  certainly 
need  divine  inspiration  to  discover  what  is  inspired  and  what  is  not.  Aooordin^y, 
God  must  necessarily  be  still  filling  the  student's  mind  with  the  divine  afflatus 
every  time  he  opens  the  Bible,  and  so  continuing  the  work  in  myriads  of  instances 
which  we  believe  He  perfectly  and  finally  accomplished  in  a  few  only.  Such  a 
conclusion,  however,  involves  an  absurdity ;  and  therefore  we  emphatically  r^ect 
it. — Dr,  Davits. 

Whence  but  from  Heaven  could  men,  unskilled  in  arts, 

In  several  ages  bom,  in  several  parts. 

Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how  or  why 

Should  aU  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 

Unasked  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 

Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. — Drydxn. 

like  the  incarnation,  it  is  truly  human  and  truly  divine.  Holy  men  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  just  as  when  God  sent  His  Son  into  the 
world.  He  sent  Him  not  in  the  fashion  of  an  angel,  nor  in  the  fashion  of  celestial 
and  glorified  form,  but  made  like  in  all  points  to  His  brethren ;  so,  when  He  sent 
into  the  world  His  written  Word,  it  came  not  written  with  an  angel's  plume,  but 
with  a  reed  from  the  Jordan;  it  was  consigned  to  paper  frY)m  the  Nile;  eveiy 
word  of  it  Hellenistic  or  Hebrew,  and  yet  every  word  none  the  less  heavenly. — 
Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 

BIBLE.— The  Invention  of  the 

The  Bible  must  be  the  invention  either  of  good  men  or  angels,  bad  men  or 
devils,  or  of  God.    It  could  not  bo  the  invention  of  good  men  or  angels ;  for  they 
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neithA  voald,  nor  oonld,  make  ft  book  and  tell  lies  aH  the  time  the j  were  writing 
it,  tayiDg — **  ThoB  saith  the  Lord,"  when  it  was  their  own  invention.  It  could 
not  be  the  inTentLon  of  bad  men  or  devils ;  for  they  would  not  make  a  book  which 
commands  aH  duty,  forbids  all  sin,  and  which  condemns  them  to  misery  fior  ever. 
I,  therefiire,  draw  this  conclusion — the  Bible  must  be  the  invention  of  God. — 

KBLX.— Th«  Lmsobi  of  th« 

The  Bible  has  lessons  for  all  conditions ;  it  brings  upon  the  scene  both  the 
lowly  and  the  great ;  it  reveals  equally  to  both  the  love  of  God,  and  unveils  in  both 
the  same  miseries.  It  addresses  itsdf  to  children ;  and  it  is  often  children  that 
ihov  us  there  the  way  to  heaven  and  the  great  things  of  Jehovah.  It  addresses 
itaetf  to  diepherda  and  herdsmen ;  and  it  is  often  she^erds  and  herdsmen  who 
lift  up  their  voiees  there,  and  reveal  to  us  the  character  of  God.  It  speaks  to 
kings  and  to  scribes ;  and  it  is  oft;en  kings  and  scribes  that  teach  us  there  man's 
vretehedness,  humiliation,  confession,  and  prayer. — ProfeuoT  Qauuen. 

BZBLX.->Iifb  aa  Intorpretor  of  the 

The  Bible,  without  a  spiritual  life  to  interpret  it,  is  like  a  trellis  on  which  no 
vine  grows — bare,  angular,  and  in  the  way.  The  Bible,  with  a  spiritual  life,  is 
Hke  a  treDiB  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vine — ^beautiftil,  odorous,  and  heavy  with 
purple  dusters  shining  through  the  leaves. — H,  W,  Beeeher, 

inUL— Liglit  Ohtainod  flrom  the 

The  sacred  page 
With  calm  attention  scan.    K  on  thy  soul. 
As  thou  dost  read,  a  ray  of  purer  light 
Break  in,  oh  check  it  not  I  give  it  foil  scope : 
Admitted,  it  will  break  the  clouds  which  long 
Have  dimmed  thy  sight,  and  lead  thee,  till  at  last 
Convictions  like  the  sun's  meridian  beams 
lUuminate  thy  mind. — Hayes. 

mLZ. — ^Tha  littrarj  Szeellsnca  of  the 

The  Bible  abounds  in  passages  of  the  purest  beauty  and  stateliest  grandeur, 
sll  the  grander  and  all  the  more  beautiful  because  they  are  casual  and  unsought. 
Hm  fire  which  flaahes  firom  the  iron  hoof  of  the  Tartar  steed  as  he  scours  the 
MiilT*%i»t  path  ig  grander  than  the  artificial  firework;  for  it  is  the  casual  effect  of 
speed  and  power.  The  dang  of  ocean  as  he  booms  his  billows  on  the  rock,  and 
the  •^iyiing  eaves  give  chorus,  is  more  soul-fiUing  and  sublime  than  all  the  music 
of  the  oi'chftra ;  for  it  is  the  musio  of  that  main  so  mighty  that  there  is  a 
gfiaJenr  in  all  that  it  does, — ^in  its  sleep  a  mdody,  and  in  its  mardi  a  stately 
padn :  and  in  the  bow  which  paints  the  melting  doud  there  is  a  beauty  which 
the  stained  g^asa  or  gni^geons  drapery  emulates  in  vain ;  for  it  is  the  glory  which 
pkb  benefieenoe,  the  brightness  which  bespeaks  a  double  boon,  the  flush  which 
cannot  but  oome  forth  when  both  the  sun  and  shower  are  there.  The  style 
of  Senptme  has  all  thia  glory.  Ithasthe  gnoefnlneas  of  a  high  utility;  ithas 
the  mi^^esty  of  intrinsic  power;  it  has  the  charm  of  iU  own  sanelity ;  it  never 
lalvKin,  never  strives,  but  instinct  with  great  realities,  and;  bent  on  blessed  ends, 
it  has  an  the  traaalucent  beauty  and  unstudied  power  which  you  might  expect 
tean  its  lofty  object  and  all- wise  Author. — Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 
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BIBLE.-~The  Xinisttr  Oonflned  to  the 

This  book  is  the  minister's  "  bzie(  "  and  he  most  not  travel  out  of  the  "  recGrd," 
because  it  contains  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  he  is  authorised  to  say  to 
the  people.— D^an  Clote, 

BIBLE.— The  Xinisterial  TTse  of  the 

To  me  it  is  a  very  painful  and  humiliating  fact  that  few  books  seem  to  be  less 
known,  even  by  ministers  themselves,  than  the  Book  of  Inspiration.  I  have 
known  men  of  very  limited  culture  whose  ministry  has  yet  been  signally  owned, 
through  a  devotion  to  the  Scriptures,  which  has  enabled  them  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  their  congregation  with  an  appropriateness  and  sufficiency^  eren 
which  no  man  of  general  reading  could  ever  have  secured.  Truly,  in  us  who  are 
called  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  the  Word  of  God  ought  to  dwell  richly  and  abound. 
We  ought  not  to  stumble  in  our  quotation  of  it ;  that  Word  ought  to  be  hidden  in 
our  heart,  and  ought  to  be  so  precious  to  us  as  to  be  within  instant  call  of  our 
memory  whenever  occasion  arises  for  its  application. — Dr.  Parker. 

BIBLE.— The  ICistion  of  the 

The  mission  of  the  Bible  is  to  conquer  the  age  and  not  to  yield  to  it,  to  ally 
with  itself,  indeed  all  truth  and  all  progress,  but  to  impress  on  all  its  own  sublime 
identity.  like  the  immortal  letters  of  Cadmus — which  are  indeed  its  own — ^the 
Bible  passes  on  to  mingle  with  the  thought  and  speech  of  all  lands  and  all 
centuries. — Professor  Caird. 

BIBLE.— The  KoraUty  of  the 

Coming  from  God,  it  cuts  its  way  to  the  heart  It  arraigns  the  irregularities 
mthirit  and  searches  all  the  motions  and  affections  of  the  soull  It  clearly 
informs  men  that  anger  is  murder ;  a  look  of  impure  desire — adultery ;  that  a 
man  may  stab  with  his  tongue,  pollute  himself  with  a  glance,  and  forfeit  eternity 
by  a  cast  of  his  eye  I — H.  Smith. 

BIBLE.— The  Mystery  of  the 

The  mystery  of  the  Bible  lies  not  so  much  in  what  it  says,  as  in  what  it  does 
not  say. — Phelps. 

BIBLE.— Nature  and  the 

The  Bible  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "revelation''  in  contra -distinction  to 
nature ;  but  this  is  done  by  those  who  degrade  nature,  and  regard  it  as  something 
low  and  imperfect.  I  regard  the  Bible  as  the  noblest  book  of  nature  that  has 
ever  existed  in  life.  Its  very  power  is  in  that  it  is  an  exposition  of  nature  wider 
and  deeper  than  any  that  philosophy  has  attained  to ;  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
Bible  is  found,  as  philosophy  progressively  ascertains  the  truths  of  nature,  to  con- 
form to  them  with  singular  adaptation ;  and  that  is  a  reason,  too,  why  the  Bible 
becomes  more  and  more  powerM  as  it  is  better  interpreted  and  its  innermost 
meaning  is  made  dear  by  the  discoveries  of  men  in  the  great  field  of  natural 
science.  The  Bible  is  like  a  field  in  which  is  hidden  gold.  Men  who  have 
ploughed  over  and  over  the  surface,  and  raised  perishable  crops  therefrom,  have 
failed  to  find  and  secure  that  very  precious  ore  which  is  its  chief  value. — 
H.  W.  Beecher. 
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mLS.— VMd  of  iha 

Yoa  cAnnot  cuxy  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Kevelation  in  your  memory  every 
day,  and  all  day  long.  No  man  can  do  that  Nor  is  there  need.  We  do  not  need 
•XL  the  Bible  ereiy  day.  The  world  needs  it  all.  Individually  we  need  it  as  we 
need  com  in  the  granary;  as  we  need  clothes  in  the  wardrobe ;  as  in  a  journey 
ve  Deed  the  hostel,  or  way-side-house  to  rest  in,  when  we  come  to  it;  as  we  need 
the  boat  to  take  na  over  the  broad  river  which  we  can  neither  ford  nor  swim ;  as 
«e  need  the  lamp  to  go  through  the  wood  by  night;  as  we  need  the  guide  across 
the  moontains  to  the  distant  city.  There  is  many  a  chapter,  and  many  a  precious 
v<ene,  in  the  Bible,  which  lies  thus  in  reserve  for  us.  We  glance  at  them  to-day 
vith  a  sincere,  but  with  only  a  general  interest,  as  knowing  that  they  form  part  of 
the  great  treasure  of  divine  truth  given  to  the  world ;  but  the  day  will  come,  and 
aty  be  near,  when  perhaps  those  chapters  will  be  better  unto  us  than  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  we  shall  read  them  through  our  tears.— Dr.  Raleigh, 

BHU.— Th«  OlQeet  of  the 

The  objeet  of  the  Bible  is  to  show  forth  the  character  of  God,  especially  as  it 
ii  exhibited  in  the  plan  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ — Dr,  Brewer. 

BUI.— Th«  (MBco  of  tho 

The  Bible  is  a  divine  preacher ;  it  is  the  veiy  voice  of  God  speaking  in  human 
coi,  lecognizing  man  as  a  rational  creature,  and  condescending  to  explain  to  him 
tbe  very  reasonableness  of  its  revelations. — Dr.  Skinner. 

Km.— Osly  Obo 

There  is  a  Bible,  because  there  is  a  God ;  and  there  is  only  one  Bible,  because 
there  is  only  one  God. — Oarhett. 

mLK— Fartiiig  with  tho 

We  can  better  afSord  to  part  with  every  other  book  from  our  libraries,  our 
tdioQls,  oai  colleges,  our  sanctuaries,  than  this  finished  production  of  the  Infinite 
ICind. — Dr.  Spring. 

IIII&— Tho  FerftetiBg  Powor  of  the 

Tbe  Bible  perfects  man's  reason  by  example  and  habit, — by  enlisting  and 
eoneeting  his  motives  and  impulses.  It  perfects  his  intellectual  apprehension  by 
fcffecting  his  moral  sense.  It  perfdcts  the  whole  man ;  and  perfects  it  for  the 
ki^iest  objeet  of  his  being — ^which  is  religion. — Botanquet 

1III&— Tho  ProsonratioB  of  the 

The  sDcient  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which  minister  to  man's  lusts  and  chime 
ia  vith  man's  frdlen  propensities,  have  all  of  them  been  more  or  less  mutilated  or 
hilt;  bat  tbe  Bible,  which  rebukes  man  in  truth's  own  undaunted  tones,  and 
vludi  man  hates  because  it  prophesies  evil  concerning  his  sins,  remains  perfectly 
whole  and  entire.  Now  how  does  it  happen— that  the  books  which  men  cherished 
with  paiental  solidtude  are  mutilated  or  lost,  and  that  the  Book  which  men  would 
hsie  heen  too  ^ad  to  have  exterminated  and  destroyed  is  perfectly  preserved  f 
W«e  a  man  to  oome  into  an  assembly  now,  who  had  survived  eighteen  centuries 
of  penecntionr— who  had  been  cast  into  the  seas  and  not  drowned, — ^who  had 
bsa  thrown  into  tbe  firea,  but  was  not  burned, — ^who  had  been  flung  to  wild 
bat  was  not  deatroyed,— to  whom  prussio  add  had  been  administered,  but 
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he  kad  not  died, — who  had  been  buried,  and  yet  was  not  smothered; — ^would  yon 
not  say — God  must  haye  sustained  this  man  by  a  continuous  miracle  ?  The  Bible 
is  that  man  I  The  power  of  kings,  the  pride  of  nobles,  the  prgudices  of  priests, 
whatever  learning  could  snatdi  from  the  arsenals  of  the  past,  or  wit  invent,  or 
wickedness  wield,  have  been  huzled  against  it,  and  all  have  recoiled  brokeoT,  and 
lie  as  troi^es  at  its  £9et. — Vr,  Cumming. 

BIBLE. —The  PrecionsnesB  of  the 

0  Book  I  infinite  sweetness  1  let  my  heart 

Suck  every  letter,  and  a  honey  gain, 
Precious  for  any  grief  in  any  part. 
To  clear  the  breast,  to  mollify  all  pain. 
«  «  »  •  • 

Thou  art  joy's  handsel:  heaven  lies  flat  in  thee, 
Subject  to  every  mounter's  bemled  knee. 
•  *  «  «  • 

Stars  are  poor  books,  and  oftentimes  do  miss : 

This  book  of  stars  lights  to  eternal  bliss. — 0,HerherL 

BIBLE.— Beading  the 

Some  ministers  read  the  Bible  in  a  tame  and  deadening  tone,  as  if  they  had 
mistaken  insipidity  for  veneration ;  others  read  it  with  a  theatrical  rant  which  is 
shockingly  impious ;  others  again  read  it  in  a  slovenly  manner,  as  if  the  exercise 
was  hardly  worth  attending  to,  in  comparison  with  "their  grand  intellectual 
sermon."  What  is  the  remedy?  We  must,  first  of  all,  feel  that  the  Word  of 
Qod.  itself  is  actually  before  us,  and  our  elocution  will  then  be  dictated  by  our 
veneration.  In  the  next  place,  we  must,  by  private  study,  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  pubUo  reading  of  it  The  indispensable  requisite  for  good  reading  is  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  conception  of  the  author's  meaning ;  I  say  not  only 
intelligent  but  sympathetic,  because  appreciation  always  suggests  the  best  expres- 
sion.— Dr.  Parker. 

The  Bible  is  to  be  read  patiently  and  laboriously,  and  it  is  to  be  read  consecu- 
tively through.  Not  a  single  word  may,  on  any  account,  be  missed ;  not  a  single 
clause  slurred  over :  and  when  a  fresh  chapter  is  begun,  the  concluding  words  of 
that  which  went  before  should  be  re-considered.  •  *  *  We  all  read  the  Bible 
too  fast.  We  do  not  linger  over  the  words  as  if  we  loved  them,  and  were  loth  to 
pass  on.  "  Oh  how  sweet  are  Thy  words  imto  my  throat ;  yea,  sweeter  than  honey 
unto  my  mouth,"  said  one  of  old  time.  Truly,  the  man  must  have  delighted  in 
the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  who  could  so  express  himself  I  And  yet,  nothing 
knew  he  of  the  consolation  of  the  Gospel !  Now,  I  do  not  find  that  readers  of 
the  present  day  feel  as  he  felt  Seldom  is  the  attempt  made  to  retain  on  the 
palate  the  flavour  of  the  words  of  Inspiration.  It  follows — that  we  seldom  notice 
the  peculiarities  of  divine  expression ;  seldom  detect  covert  hints  or  allusions,  or 
avail  ourselves  of  the  less  obvious  teaching  of  the  Spirit  Hence  when  we  come 
before  the  world,  we  **  therefore  do  err,  not  knoudng  the  Scriptttres." — Burgon. 

Never  read  for  the  sake  of  feeling  afterwards  that  you  have  accomplished  a 
task.  For  what  will  it  profit  you  to  have  run  over  with  your  eye  a  certain  number 
of  verses,  if,  like  the  butterfly  which  flits  from  flower  to  flower,  you  have  scarcely 
gathered  any  nourishment  ?  Be  rather  like  the  bee,  which  rests  awhile  and  draws 
out  the  sweetness  which  lies  deep  within. — Buhop  Oxenden. 
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lISLr—Tht  XeligiM  vf  the 

If  this  18  not  the  tn»  religion,  one  is  very  ezciuuible  in  being  deoeived ;  for 
e^vything  in  it  ift  grand  and  worthy  of  GK>d. — Napole<m  L 

BQU.— SMptiM  ani  the 

The  djadfUea  plucked  the  wheat-heads,  and  rabUng  them  in  their  hands,  they 
tte  the  grain.  But  onr  sceptical  belieyers  take  from  the  Bible  its  sapematoral 
ekmeDt,— rab  out  the  wheat,  and  eat  the  cha£ — H.  W,  Beecher, 

BOLE.— gdenee  and  the 

We  are  not  in  the  least  degree  concerned  to  account  for  the  marvels  of  the 

BiU6*-to  explain  how  they  eame  to  pass.    What  natural  forces,  at  the  bidding  of 

the  Author  of  Nature,  brought  about  the  Deluge,  or  overthrew  Sodom,  or  delayed 

the  phenomenon  which  astronomers  inaccurately  term  "  sunset,"  and  prolonged 

the  diyljght,  as  recorded  in  Joshua  x.  13-14;--the  rationale  of  all  these  things, 

legtrded  as  physical  phenomena,  we  are  altogether  indifferent  about    We  should 

u  800D  think  of  demanding  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  dazzling  glory  which 

^QffoTinded  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  holy  Mount,  or  of  the  mysterious  darkness 

which  attended  His  crucifixion.    •     •     •     Consider  the  miracle  of  His  Inoama- 

^,  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  that  holy  thing  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 

Mary  was  called  the  Son  of  God  :  behold  Him  crucified,  dead,  and  buried ;  burst- 

^  the  bonds  of  the  grave  on  the  third  day,  eating  and  drinking  with  His  disciples, 

aod  finally  ascending  up  into  heaven  I     How  utterly  foreign  to  the  great  doctrine 

of  the  Ascension,  for  instance,  would  be  the  very  best  attempt  to  explain  it  on 

■cientifie  principles  I     Tet  we  believe  all  this  on  tlie  sure  word  of  God ;  nay,  it  is 

the  foondation  of  our  dearest  hopes.    We  build  upon  these  sacred  truths  our 

loftiflst  teaching  also,  and  seek  hereby  to  win  men  to  Christ.    But  what  has 

I^jneal  science  to  do  with  all  these  matters  ?      They  do  not  fall  within  her 

Province ;  and  if  she  should  discourse  of  them  ever  so  well,  her  c(unment  would 

be  tasteless  and  irrelevant    *    *    *    As  well  might  it  be  expected  that  the 

cooTBlsions  of  Nature,  which  shake  this  lower  world,  will  at  last  disturb  the  deep 

<^  of  Paradise,  as  that  the  firetfal  progress  of  mankind  in  investigating  physical 

phenomena  will  produce  any  efiect  on  the  interpretation  of  God's  Word  1 — Burgon, 

BllLI._The  SimpUdty  and  Proftmdity  of  the 

There  are  fords  here  for  lambs,  and  there  are  deep  waters  where  elephants 
^^—Detnuarets. 

KBI&— Spiritnalixing  the 

The  most  insufierable  departure  from  the  principles  of  sound  exposition  is  that 
parrenkm  of  the  plain  fiuste  of  the  BiUe  which  is  called  ipirituaUxing  them ;  as 
if  there  were  not  passages  enough  which  contain  fairly  and  unequivocally,  according 
to  the  laws  of  proper  construction,  every  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  t  as  if  the  Spirit 
of  Qod  had  not  made  His  own  Book  spiritual  enough !  It  is  inconceivable  what 
htroQ  this  speciee  of  mania — for  it  deserves  no  better  name — ^has  made  in  the 
>oW  and  dignified  lessons  of  Divine  Bevelation.  And  it  shows  how  powerftil  is 
the  influence  of  an  ixiational  fashion,  when  even  great  men  are  swept  by  it  into 
^«  bog  of  absurdity. — Dr,  Mourn. 

KBUL— The  Study  of  the 

Among  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  preacher,  indeed,  the  first,  last,  and  midst,  is 
the  study  of  the  Bible.    At  the  great  end  of  the  sacred  office  is  to  impress  the 
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contents  of  the  Bible  on  the  hearts  of  men,  so,  in  subserviency  to  that  end,  the 
great  business  of  those  who  exercise  that  office  is  to  acquire,  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  that  Divine  Book.  And  as  He  would  fblly 
develop  the  power  of  his  function,  he  must  not  content  himself,  in  his  official 
ministrations,  with  a  bare  statement  of  the  propositions  which  the  Bible  contains 
on  the  various  topics  of  theology ;  but  he  must  study  that  Book  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  its  treasures  of  langpiage,  its  eloquence,  its  poetry,  it  depths  of 
learning.  All  books,  in  comparison,  are  poor  of  thought,  of  feeling,  of  expression, 
of  whatever  gives  power  and  excellence  to  discourse.  The  study  of  the  Bible, 
therefore,  is,  comprehensively,  the  only  study  of  preachers.  It  is  a  study  deep 
and  ample  enough  to  exhaust  a  thousand  of  the  ordinazy  terms  of  human  life. — 
Dr,  Skinner, 

BIBLE.— The  Saggeiti7«BeM  of  the  « 

The  Bible  is  so  rich  in  narrative,  in  illustration,  in  history,  and  in  diversified 
allusions  to  natural  objects  in  the  visible  world,  that  a  Christian  scholar  ought  not 
to  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  his  style  of  address  to  any  people,  cultivated  or  uncul- 
tivated. No  secular  orators  are  furnished  with  such  rich  materials  for  their 
pleadings  as  we  are  who  plead  with  men  for  God.  Our  difficulties  arise,  not  from 
paucity  of  matter,  but  from  the  want  of  a  large  and  more  faTnili>i»  Acquaintance 
with  the  Word  of  God.— Deon  Clo»e. 

BIBLE.— The  Suitability  of  the 

This  wonderfiil  volume  does  not  suit  this  age  or  that,  this  race  or  that;  it  suits 
all  ages  and  all  races  and  all  men.  It  comes  home  alike  to  eastern  and  western 
nations ;  never  gets  out  of  date ;  never  is  outgrown  by  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  educated  men :  contains  not  a  sentence  that  even  those  who  like  it  least  can 
call  nonsense ;  and  expresses  no  feeling  in  which  all  Christian  people  cannot 
sympathize.  And  If  we  be  believers  in  Christ  in  any  good  measure,  how  this 
blessed  book,  inspired  by  One  who  knows  us,  and  understands  us  thoroughly — ^how 
it  suits  all  our  moods,  all  oiir  circumstances  I  In  every  state  of  thought  and 
feeling,  we  find  what  we  want  in  the  Bible. — Dr.  Boyd. 

BIBLE.— The  Superiority  of  the 

Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  noble,  fine,  and  profitable  writers,  have  left  us  books 
of  great  antiquity ;  but  they  are  nought  to  the  Bible. — Luther, 

BIBLE.— The  Test  of  the 

The  Bible  can  bear  to  be  looked  at  in  daylight,  and  to  be  put  to  any  test  by 
honest  men,  yea,  even  by  dishonest  men,  if  those  who  love  it  are  equal  to  what 
God  requires  of  them  as  His  servants.  His  workmen.  His  witnesses.  Where  the 
unrest  is  greatest,  it  will  step  in  with  its  "  Peace,  be  still  t "  where  the  billows  roll 
highest,  like  the  sea-bird  in  the  storm,  or  the  ark  on  the  wild,  dark  waters  of  the 
deluge,  it  will  ever  rise  to  the  top :  where  the  battle  rages  most  furiously,  it  will 
send  its  champions  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  It  will  ever  be  seen  as  most 
precious  when  it  is  set  in  ftillest,  brightest  light.    Diamond-like — 

•    •    •    "  In  depths  of  earth 

Long  hidden  by  its  weight  of  clay. 
Is,  while  obscured,  of  little  worth. 

But  priceless  in  the  beams  of  day." — Dr.  Duns, 
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KBLK. — Tht  TramUtioii  of  the 

Time  gives  %  TeneraUe  air  to  all  things,— to  men,  to  trees,  to  buildings,  and  to 
books.  Sacred  things  acquire  peculiar  sanctity  bj  long  duration.  A  new  Church, 
with  an  the  embeUiahments  of  Grecian  architecture,  is  far  less  venerable  than  the 
Gothic  tower  overgrown  with  moss.  The  present  translation  of  the  Bible  derives 
in  advantage  firom  its  antiquity  greatly  superior  to  any  which  could  arise  from  the 
eorreetian  of  its  inaccuracies.  Imagine  a  Roman  senator,  or  warrior,  dressed  out 
like  a  powdered  beau  of  modem  times.  Much  more  care  is  bestowed  upon  Ih't^ 
in  Ids  loesent  dress.  He  is  nicely  and  accurately  arrayed  in  every  part.  But 
vbit  is  the  result  ?  He  is  now  pretty,  and  before  he  was  migestic.  Just  so,  were 
the  BiUe  eonccted  and  modernized,  it  would  become  more  showy,  and,  perhaps, 
quite  exact;  but  it  would  lose  that  air  of  sanctify  which  enables  it  to  make  an 
ioiraBon  which  no  accuracy  could  possibly  produce. — Dr,  Knox. 

KBU/— ZrAtha  Gathered  firom  the 

There  wilt  thou  learn  what  to  thy  ardent  mind 

Will  make  this  world  but  as  a  thorny  pass 

To  regions  of  delight ; — man's  natural  life, 

With  all  its  varied  turmoil  of  ambition, 

But  as  the  training  of  a  wayward  child 

To  manly  excellence ; — ^yea,  death  itself 

But  as  a  painful  birth  to  life  unending. — Joanna  BaiUie. 

IHLIl— The  IFaity  of  the 

The  vnitj  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is  one  of  its  most 
voBdeifiil  featares,  and  may  be  traced  distinctiy  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
it^nmaing  in  three  principal  lines,  namely,  the  historical,  moral,  and  spiritual — 
Dr.DaKrie$, 

mix.— Tuietiee  in  the 

Some  have  said — ^that  if  the  Bible  had  been  written  as  a  beautiful  essay,  it 
would  have  been  far  more  satisfactoiy  to  the  minds  of  the  educated,  and  no  less 
iBilnKtive  to  the  nn^ilightened.  I  think  not :  it  would  have  been  a  dull  and  dry 
book;  it  would  have  made  a  far  feebler  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  the  bulk  of 
flunkiiid ;  bat  by  using  men  of  every  cast  and  turn  of  mind  and  thought,  and 
pooiiDg  through  these,  as  channels,  the  truth  of  God,  we  have  God's  truth  in  all 
the  various  idiosyncrasies  of  men — in  all  the  formulas  of  human  speech ;  so  that 
thoe  is  no  peculiarity  of  taste,  of  temperament,  or  talent,  or  character,  that  will 
not  find  something  in  the  Bible  suited  to  it,  and  calculated  to  inspire  the  soul  of 
Ida  who  reads  it. — Dr.  Gumming, 

mix.— Teientlen  fdr  the 

The  veneration  we  should  feel  for  the  Bible,  as  the  depository  of  saving  know- 
ledge, win  be  totally  distinct,  not  only  from  what  we  attach  to  any  other  book, 
b«t  from  that  admiration  its  other  properties  inspire ;  and  the  variety  and 
iotiqaity  of  its  history,  the  light  it  affords  in  various  researches,  its  inimitable 
toaehes  of  natnre,  together  with  the  sublimity  and  beauty  so  copiously  poured 
<**«  its  pages,  will  be  deemed  subsidiary  ornaments — ^the  embellishments  of  the 
cttket  whidh  eontaine  ''  the  pearl  of  great  price."— E.  HaU, 
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BIBLS.— The  Words  of  the 

There  are  no  words  on  earth  like  those  contained  in  the  Book  from  heayen — 
none  that  come  so  directly  home  to  the  heart,  or  plead  so  eloquently  and  forcibly 
to  the  judgment.  They  are  shafts  polished  by  God,  and  the  Bible  is  the  quirer 
wherein  he  has  laid  them. — Dr.  Dannei. 

BIBLS8.— Beferenee 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  no  Bibles  were  printed  without  references.  Par- 
ticular  diligence  should  be  used  in  comparing  the  parallel  texts  of  the  Old  aad 
New  Testament  It  is  incredible  how  much  scriptural  knowledge  one  nay 
acquire  without  any  other  commentary  or  exposition,  than  what  the  different  parts 
of  the  sacred  volume  mutually  l\imish  to  each  other.  Let  the  most  illiterate  Chris- 
tian study  Scripture  in  this  way,  comparing  text  with  text,  and  the  whole  oompiis 
of  abstruse  philosophy  and  recondite  histozy  shall  fiimish  no  argument  with 
which  the  perverse  will  of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this  plain  Christian's  fiuth. 
— Bishop  Horsley. 

BIGOT.— The  Delights  of  a 

A  bigot  delights  in  public  ridicule ;  for  he  begins  to  think  he  is  a  martyr. — 
S,  Smith, 

BIOOT.— The  Theologloal  ^    ^v  ^         j   » 

°  In  that  crowd  of  men 

The  man  of  subtle  controversy  stood, 

The  bigot  theologian,  in  minute 

Distinctions  skilled,  and  doctrines  unreduced 

To  practice ;  in  debate  how  loud  I  how  long  I 

How  dexterous  t  in  Christian  love  how  cold ! 

His  vain  conceits  were  orthodox  alone. 

The  inimitable  and  heavenly  truth,  revealed 

By  God,  was  nought  to  bim.    He  had  an  art, 

A  kind  of  hellish  charm,  that  made  the  lips 

Of  truth  speak  falsehood ;  to  his  liking  turned 

The  meaning  of  the  text;  made  trifles  seem 

The  marrow  of  salvation ;  to  a  word, 

A  name,  a  sect,  that  sounded  in  the  ear, 

And  to  the  eye  so  many  letters  showed, 

But  did  no  more — gave  value  influite ; 

Proved  still  his  reasoning  best,  and  his  belief, 

Though  propped  on  fancies  wild  as  madman's  dreams, 

Most  rational,  most  scriptural,  most  sound ; 

With  mortal  heresy  denouncing  aU 

Who  in  his  arguments  could  see  no  force : 

On  points  of  faith,  too  fine  for  human  sight. 

And  never  understood  in  heaven,  he  placed 

His  everlasting  hope,  undoubting  placed. 

And  died ;  and  when  he  opened  his  ear,  prepared 

To  hear,  beyond  the  grave,  the  minstrelsy 

Of  bliss,  he  heard,  alas  I  the  wail  of  woe. — Pollok. 

BIGOnT— Opposed  to  Ohristiaiiity. 

Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  bigotry.    This 
arraigns,  and  condemns,  and  executea  ail  that  do  not  bow  down  and  woxdiip  the 
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image  of  its  idolatry.  PossessiQg  excloslTe  prerogatiye,  it  r^ects  eTezy  other 
daim.  Hov  21UU17  of  the  dead  hag  it  sentenced  to  eternal  misery,  who  will  shine 
fa  ever  as  stars  in  the  kingdom  of  thdr  Father  I  How  many  living  characters 
does  it  reprohate  as  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Chnst,  who  are  placing  in  it  all  their 

noon— Ihe  Oonditioii  of 

Bigots  are  sdff^  straitened,  and  confined,  like  Egyptian  mammies,  which  are 
bound  roond  with  thousands  of  yards  of  ribbons.— J.  Spencer. 

noon.— Oreat 

Toang  oonTerts  are  generally  great  bigots.  When  we  are  first  converted  to 
^  cur  brotherly  affection  too  often  resembles  the  narrowness  of  a  river  at  its 
first  lettiiig  out ;  but,  as  we  advance  nearer  to  the  great  ocean  of  all  good,  the 
ebannel  widens,  and  our  hearts  expand,  more  and  more,  until  death  perfectly 
uiteB  OS  to  the  source  of  Uncreated  Loyu. — Salter. 

U0G&&FHIE8 — ^mnit  b«  Tnie. 

In  order  that  biographies  should  offer  a  really  religious  interest,  they  must, 
abofe  sU,  be  true ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  complete.  What  is  wanted  here 
is  Dot  precept,  but  example ;  it  is  not  a  theory,  or  even  a  symbol,  of  Christian  life  ; 
it  ii  g  Christian  life  itselt— Pro/effor  VineU 

nOO&AFHT.— The  B«ii«lLti  of 

As  Inograpfay  is  a  means  of  preserving  the  knowledge  and  memory  of  the  best 
of  mankind, — their  noble  acts,  their  beneficial  labours,  their  wise  expressions ; — 
as  it  is  speaking  on  God's  behalf,  who  made  these  men  **  burning  and  shining 
lights'*  in  th^  generations,  all  kinds  of  hearers  will  be  entertained  and  benefitted 
bj  discourses  upon  it.  Great  men  can  obtain  their  examples  only  from  sacred 
biography.  Here  emulation  must  begin  in  all ;  here  action  must  be  excited ;  and 
here  reward  must  be  exhibited  to  those  who,  imitating  their  fcdth  and  patience, 
shall  inherit  the  promises. — Dr.  Sturtevant. 

BIOGSAFHT— Defintd. 

It  is  the  mortal  life  re-produced  on  the  immortal  page. — Dr.  Davies. 

BIOffEAFETw—lBspirod 

There  is  no  teaching  so  interestsng  or  so  profitable  as  that  of  inspired  bio- 
graphy.   There  are  no  lessons  so  grand  or  so  suggestive  as  those  derived  from  the 
etudj  of  the  lives  and  character  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  past.    They  are  truly 
the  world's  great  artists.     They  have  moulded  life.    Wondrous  as  are  Uie  concep- 
tions wrought  by  the  sculptor's  chisel  in  breathing  marble, — ^what,  after  all,  are 
these?   Dumb  creations — soulless,  inanimate  expressions  of  beauty  and  power. 
GraDder,  and  more  God>like  surely,  has  been  the  work  of  those  "  great  ones  of  the 
olden  time "  who,  by  their  words  and  deeds,  have  influenced  successive  ages — 
ehiselled  the  moral  features  of  mankind.— Dr.  Uacdaff. 

BIOOaAPHY.— The  Pin  of 

The  feather,  whence  the  pen 
Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  good  men. 
Dropped  from  an  angel's  wing. — EccU, 
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BIOOSAPHT.— The  TTie  of 

The  chief  nse  of  biography  consists  in  the  noble  models  of  character  in  which 
it  abounds.  Our  great  forefathers  still  live  among  us  in  the  acts  they  have  dcme, 
and  which  live  also;  still  sit  by  us  at  table,  and  hold  us  by  the  hand;  furnishing 
examples  for  our  benefit,  which  we  may  stiU  study,  admire,  and  imitate.  Indeed, 
whoever  has  left  behind  him  the  record  of  a  noble  Ufe,  has  bequeathed  to  posterity 
an  enduring  source  of  good,  for  it  lives  as  a  model  for  others  to  form  themselves 
by  in  all  tune  to  come ;  still  breathing  fresh  life  into  us,  helping  us  to  re-produoe 
his  life  anew,  and  to  illustrate  his  character  in  other  forms. — Smiles, 

BISHOP.— The  moit  Diligent 

I  would  ask  a  strange  question : — ^Who  is  the  most  diligent  bishop  and  prelate 
in  aU  England,  and  passeth  all  the  rest  in  doing  his  office  f  I  can  tell,  for  I  know 
who  he  is ;  I  know  him  well ;  but  now  methinks  I  see  you  listening  and  hearken- 
ing that  I  should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passeth  all  the  other,  and  is  the 
most  diligent  prelate  and  preacher  in  aU  England.  And  will  ye  know  who  it  is  f 
I  will  tell  you :  it  is  the  devil.  He  is  the  most  diligent  preacher  of  all  other ;  he 
is  never  out  of  his  diocese ;  he  is  never  from  his  cure ;  ye  shall  never  find  him 
unoccupied;  he  is  ever  in  his  parish ;  he  keepeth  residence  at  all  times ;  ye  shell 
never  find  him  out  of  the  way,  call  for  him  when  ye  will ;  he  is  ever  at  home ; 
the  most  diligent  preacher  in  all  the  realm;  he  is  ever  at  his  plough;  he  is  ever 
applying  to  his  business ;  ye  shall  never  find  him  idle,  I  warrant  you ;  and  his 
office  is  to  hinder  religion,  to  maintain  superstition,  to  set  up  idolatry,  to  deviM 
as  many  ways  as  can  be  to  deface  and  obscure  God's  gloxy. — Bishop  Latimer. 

BISHOP. — The  Experience  of  a 

A  bishop  is  more  agitated  by  cares  and  storms  than  the  sea  is  by  the  winds 
and  tempests. — St,  Ckrysostom. 

BISHOP. — The  Greatest 

The  greatest  bishop  in  the  Church  is  he  who  is  most  conformable  to  the 
example  of  Christ,  by  humility,  charity,  and  care  of  his  flock,  and  who,  for  Christ's 
sake,  will  be  a  servant  to  the  servants  of  God. — Bishop  WiXson, 

BISHOP.— The  QnalificationB  of  a 

He  must  be  a  man  of  a  good  private  character ;  possessing  and  illustrating 
the  Christian  virtues,  or,  as  we  would  say  now,  an  upright  man  and  a  Christian 
gentleman. — (1  Tim  i.  3,  3.)  He  must  be  a  man  who  rules  his  own  house  well, 
and  who  thus  shows  that  he  is  qualified  to  preside  as  the  first  officer  in  the 
Church  of  God.— (1  Tim.  i.  4,  5.)  He  must  be  a  man  of  suitable  age  and  ex- 
perience—one who  will  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  temptations  that  are  laid  for 
the  young. — (1  Tim.  L  6.)  He  must  have  a  fair  reputation  among  those  who  are 
not  Christians,  as  it  is  intended  that  the  influence  of  his  ministry  shall  reach 
them,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  do  them  good  unless  they  believe  him  to  be  a  man 
of  integrity. — (1  Tim.  L  1,)—A.  Barnes, 

BISHOP. — The  Snperintendenoe  of  a 

The  superintendence  is  just  enough  to  keep  up  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
but  not  so  meddlesome  as  to  repress  individuality  and  keep  down  freedom  of 
action. — Heard, 
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BI8E0P8.— Tht  Appointrntnt  and  Qfliee  of 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  will  of  Christ  that  for  awhile  His  Chnrch  should  be 
witched  oyer  bj  the  Apostles.  Bat  after  a  &w  years  these  Apostles  all  died  and 
p«Md  away ;  and  then  Bishops  were  appointed  to  take  their  place,  who  were  to 
■etas oTerseers  of  the  whole  Christian  body,  and  ordain  me^  as  ministers  in  the 
Church.  This  is  a  wise  arrangement ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  a  scriptural  one 
tooy— ^uAqp  Oxenden. 

BOOL— A  Bad 

His ri^t  to  enrich  yonrselves  with  the  spoils  of  all  pore  literature ;  but  he 
^  would  make  a  fkrourite  of  a  bad  book,  simply  because  it  contained  a  few 
bentifbl  passages,  might  as  well  caress  the  hand  of  an  «mgAflain  because  of  the 
jeweQeiy  which  sparkles  on  its  fingers. — Dr,  Parker. 

mr-AOood 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and 
tremred  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond. — Milton. 

BOOK.— Hm  Power  of  a 

A  book  is  powerftil  in  proportion  to  the  genius  it  develops,  the  number  of  the 
Realties  it  appeals  to,  the  variety  of  soul-chords  it  touches  into  tune,  the  inti- 
macy of  its  suggestions  with  felt  interests,  and  the  congruity  of  the  whole  with 
the  inward  sense  of  intellectual  and  moral  propriety. — Dr.  Thomas, 

BOOK.— A  Bule  finr  Beading  a 

In  reading  a  book  in  which  something  may  be  found  that  we  do  not  approve 
oi^  we  should  resemble  the  ox  in  the  meadow,  who,  when  he  comes  to  a  tuft  of 
glass  he  disHkes,  does  not  grow  angry,  and  attempt  to  tear  it  up  with  his  horns 
and  hooJB^  but  placidly  leaves  it,  and  goes  on  to  feed  in  the  large  and  rich  pasture 
befbre  him^ — Jay.  * 

BOOK.— The  Sin  of  Killing  a 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reason- 
iUe  creature, — God's  image;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason 
itseli^ — kiDs  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye. — Milton. 

BOOK— Tkonghts  and  Sentiments  in  a 

A  book  that  is  to  live  with  you, — to  be  a  companion,  an  instructor,  must  have 
maething  better  than  i>olished  words  or  well- wrought  sentences.  It  must  have 
thonghti  and  sentiments  that  touch  the  head  and  the  heart.  Then  a  book  be- 
cfanes  a  silent  i>ower  more  and  more  influentiaL — H,  W.  Beecher. 

BOOX.— The  Wonderftilnees  of  a 

Except  a  living  man,  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  a  book ! — a  mes- 
^^  to  08  from  the  dead — from  human  souls  whom  we  never  saw,  who  lived, 
pahaps,  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  yet  these,  in  those  little  sheets  of  paper, 
^>etkto  Qg,  arouse  us,  terrify  us,  teach  us,  comfort  us,  open  their  hearts  to  us  as 
**">*l«a»  1— Canon  Kingsley. 
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BOOKS.— Anthon  Live  again  in  their 

Our  bookg,  we  five  again  in  tliem, 
Oai  being's  noblest  pari; 
.  Oar  name  in  many  a  memorjr; 

Onr  home  in  many  a  heart — London, 

BOOKB. — ^Benefit  Derived  from 

There  is  no  book  out  of  which  something  may  not  be  gleaned  for  the  preacher's 
store. — Dt,  Hammond, 

Yon  will  make  many  works,  which  chance  may  threw  in  year  way,  tribntaiy 
to  yoor  purpose.  You  will  treasure  up  one  feature  or  other  that  may  strike  you 
of  the  Church  of  the  time ;  in  the  lives  and  memoirs  of  distinguiabed  men  of 
generations  gone  by,  especiaUy  in  their  correspondence;  in  ballads  and  rhymes; 
and  in  the  numerous  antiquarian  relics  which  find  their  way  to  the  press:  and 
you  will  thus  be  able  to  make  even  the  casual  glimpses  of  a  book,  picked,  up  os  a 
journey,  at  a  watering-place,  or  in  a  drawing-room,  famish  a  contingent,  and  often 
a  very  valuable  contingent,  some  item,  the  want  of  which  had  puzzled  you,  to  the 
fUnd  of  facts  you  are  accumulating ;  and  thus  will  you  eventually  work  up  al^reds 
fh>m  all  quarters,  and  of  all  colours,  into  a  sober  coat  without  a  seam. — Profeuor 
Blunt. 

BOOKS.— The  Ohe&M  af 

There  is  as  much  art  and  benefit  in  the  right  choice  of  books,  with  which  we 
should  be  most  familiar,  as  there  is  in  the  election  of  other  Mends  or  acquaint- 
ance with  whom  we  may  most  profitably  converse. — Bishop  Wilkint. 

BOOKS.— Copying 

Of  all  bodily  labours,  that  of  copying  books  has  always  been  more  to  my  taste 
than  any  other :  the  more  so,  as  in  this  exercise  the  mind  is  instructed  by  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  homily  to  the  others  whom 
these  books  may  reach.  It  is  preaching  with  the  hand,  by  converting  the  fingers 
into  tongues ;  it  is  publishing  to  men  in  silence  the  words  of  salvation ;  in  fine, 
it  is  fighting  against  the  demon  with  pen  and  ink. — Catsiodorm, 

BOOKS— Described. 

The  necessary  tools  of  a  Christian  minister. — Dr.  Davies. 

Books  are  the  windows  through  which  the  soul  looks  out. — H,  W.  Beecher. 

Books  are  men  of  higher  stature ; 

And  the  only  men  that  speak  aloud 

For  future  times  to  hear. — E,  B.  Browning. 

BOOKS.— Desultory 

While  in  some  books  every  sentence,  page,  chapter,  is  like  a  brick,  shapely, 
well-disposed,  all  rising  in  order  into  a  perfect  structure ;  others  have  a  quite 
difibrent  kind  of  order;  affluence  is  strewn  abroad,  the  disposition  and  the 
arrangement  have  to  be  sought  for ;  a  law  is  discovered,  a  purpose,  an  end ;  but 
they  are  found  in  the  mind  itself,  in  the  law  of  thought :  they  have  the  grand 
irregularity  of  a  vast  Eastern  tree,  throwing  itself  abroad,  carelessly,  stupend- 
ously, but  with  assured  purpose  and  method,  albeit  a  method  hidden  from  itself 
rowing  so  deeply  within, — E.  P.  Bood. 
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BOOKB.— Hm  Tiiflnime*  of 

So  with  the  books  on  which  it  &eda,  the  mind 

Is  upwardly  or  downwardly  inclined, 

As  with  the  water  ni>on  which  it  lies 

The  water-lily  will  descend  or  rise. — Caldwell. 

B00X8.— Instnietioii  DeriTed  from 

Let  OS  consider  how  great  a  commodity  of  doctrine  exists  in  books — how 
^7,  how  secretly,  how  safely  they  expose  the  nakedness  of  human  ignorance, 
withont  patting  it  to  shame.  These  are  the  masters  who  instmct  ns  without 
nds  tnd  ferules,  without  hard  words  and  anger,  without  clothes  or  money.  If 
7^4>proach  them,  they  are  not  asleep;  if ' investigating,  you  Interrogate  them, 
thej  conceal  nothing ;  if  you  mistake  them,  they  never  grumble ;  if  you  are 
ignonnt,  they  cannot  laugh  at  you. — BUhop  AunffervUle. 

BOOZB-iA  a  Xinister'i  Lihrary. 

EToy  book  really  worth  a  minister's  ttodying,  he  ought,  if  possible,  to  have 
io  Mb  own  Ubraiy.    I  hare  uaed  large  libraries,  but  I  soon  left  them.    Time  was 
frittered  away;  my  mind  was  unconcentrated.    Besides,  the  habit  which  it  begets 
of  tmning  over  a  multitude  of  books  is  a  pernicious  habit.    And  the  usual  con- 
tests of  such  libraries  are  ipjurious  to  a  spiritual  man,  whose  business  it  is  to 
tnnsact  with  men's  minds.    They  have  a  diy,  cold,  deadening  effect.    It  may 
fiiit  dead  men  to  walk  among  the  dead,  but  send  not  a  living  man  to  be  chilled 
among  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  I — R.  Cecil* 

S00K8.— Tho  Xultiplioation  of 

There  is  no  end  of  books,  and  yet  we  seem  to  need  more  every  day.  There 
was  such  a  darkness  brought  in  by  the  fall,  as  will  not  thoroughly  be  dispelled 
till  we  come  to  heaven,  where  the  sun  shineth  without  either  cloud  or  night. 
Therefore,  for  the  present,  all  should  contribute  their  help  according  to  the  rate 
and  meaaoie  of  their  abilities.  Some  can  only  hold  up  a  candle,  others  a  torch ; 
but  aU  ace  usefoL— Dr.  Jhfonton. 

BOOKS.— Pwtiar  ^<^*^ 

As  one,  who,  destined  from  hit  friends  to  part, 

Begrets  his  loss,  but  hopes  again,  erewhile. 
To  share  their  converse  and  ex^oy  their  smile, 
And  tempers,  as  he  may,  affliction's  dart ; 
Thus  loved  associates  I  chiefs  of  elder  art  I 
Teachers  of  wisdom  t  who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 
I  now  resign  you — nor  with  fainting  heart ; 
For,  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hours. 
And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold, 
And  all  your  sacred  fellowship  restore ; 
When,  fireed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers. 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold, 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more. — lloscoe. 

BOOKS.— Beadert  of  many 

The  men  who  read  manifold  books  do  not  generally  appear  to  possess  the 
vnicising  feculty,  they  do  not  appear  to  reach  a  kmgdom  of  satisfactions,  or  if  so, 
then  often  a  very  low,  little,  finite  kingdopi. — E,  P,  Hood. 
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BOOKS — The  Study  of  Three 

A  preacher  has  three  books  to  study — ^the  Bible,  himself,  and  the  people. — 
Qilliei. 

BUBIAL — on  the  Battle-Tield. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  fiineral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was  buried. 

We  buried  him  darklj,  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sod  with  our  bayonets  turning, 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  inclosed  his  breast, 
Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  doak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  firesh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a  Une,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. — Wolfe, 

BTJBIAL.— The  Chriitian  Bite  of 

The  Christian  custom  of  burying  the  dead,  which  we  practice  in  imitation  of 
the  entombment  of  Christ,  dates  from  the  earliest  history  of  man ;  and  as  well 
firom  the  Old  as  the  New  Testament  we  leam  that  it  has  ever  been  Allowed 
by  those  who  professed  to  obey  the  divine  wilL  The  first  grave  of  which  we  have 
any  account  was  the  grave  of  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife  (Gen.  xxiii.  19) ;  and  the 
first  grave-stone  was  that  over  the  burial-place  of  Rachel,  Jacob's  wife  (Oen. 
xlix.  ny—FUU. 

BTJBIAL.~A  Ohiistian's 

Lay  the  precious  body 

In  the  quiet  grave  ;  . 

Tis  the  Lord  hath  taken, 

'Twas  the  Lord  that  gave : 

Till  the  resurrection. 

Lay  the  treasure  by ; 
It  will  then  awaken. 

And  go  up  on  high. 

Farewell,  blessed  body. 

Till  the  mom  arise  I 
Welcome,  happy  spirit, 

Into  Paradise  t 
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No  more  work  or  weeping, 

Gone  for  ever  home ; 
In  Christ's  holy  keeping, 

Best  imtil  He  come  I 

Here  the  casket  lieth 

Waiting  for  repair ; 
There  doth  Christ  the  jewel 

In  His  bosom  wear : 

Wait  a  little  season. 

And  in  Him  shall  be 
Both  again  imited 

Through  eternity  I — J>r,  MorueU, 

BIJBIAL. — ^Th«  Common  Kotion  of  a 

As  the  soul  is  the  man,  and  the  material  body  only  his  house  while  npon  earth, 
a  man  is  never  really  buried.  No  homan  being  since  the  world  began  has  ever 
yet  been  buried — ^no,  not  even  for  a  few  moments.  Buried  I  How  can  a  living 
soul  be  buried  ?  Man  is  where  his  conscious  being  is — his  memory,  his  love,  his 
imagination ;  and  since  these  cannot  be  put  into  the  grave,  tJie  man  is  never  put 
there.  Hence,  the  common  notion  of  a  burial  is  a  gross  material  idea,  unpoetical, 
un^riptural,  a  striking  proof  of  the  small  amount  of  spirituality  current  in  the 
popular  religious  creed. — Grindon. 

BUBIAL-at  8oa.  _  .      ., 

The  prayer  is  said. 

And  the  last  rite  man  pays  to  man  is  paid ; 

The  plashing  water  marks  his  resting-place. 

And  folds  him  round  in  one  long,  cold  embrace ; 

Bright  bubbles  for  a  moment  sparkle  o'er. 

Then  break,  to  be,  like  him,  beheld  no  more ; 

Down,  countless  down,  he  sinks  to  sleep 

With  all  the  nameless  shapes  that  haunt  the  deep. — Spragu£%. 

BUXIAL.— A  8iii]i«r'f 

Wrapped  in  a  Christless  shroud. 

He  sleeps  the  Christless  sleep ; 
Above  him  the  eternal  cloud, 

Beneath  the  fiezy  deep. 

Laid  in  a  Christless  tomb. 

There  bound  with  felon-chain. 
He  waits  the  terrors  of  his  doom — 

The  judgment  and  the  pain. 

O  Christless  shroud,  how  cold  I 

How  dark,  0  Christless  tomb  t 
O  grief  that  never  can  grow  old  I 

O  endless,  hopeless  doom ! — Dr.  Bonar. 

BVBIALS— Within  the  Chnreh. 

Some  are  offended  at  our  burying  within  the  Church;  but  this,  I  imagine, 
proceeds  fkom  a  mistaken  delicacy.    If  proper  care  be  taken  to  secure  fh)m 
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injury  the  fonndations  of  the  sacred  hoilding,  and  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of 
any  noxious  effluvia,  I  cannot  discover  any  inconveniences  attending  this  practice; 
nor  can  I  forbear  thinking  that,  under  the  Chnstaan  economy,  there  is  a  propriety 
and  usefolness  in  this  custom.  UBefulnest,  because  it  must  render  our  solemn 
assemblies  more  venerable  and  awful ;  for  when  we  walk  over  the  dust  of  our 
friends,  or  kneel  upon  the  ashes  of  our  relations,  this  awakening  circumstance 
must  strike  a  lively  impression  of  our  own  mortality.  And  what  consideration 
can  be  more  effectual  to  make  us  serious  and  attentive  in  hearing,  earnest  and 
importunate  in  praying?  And  as  for  the Jitness  of  the  usage,  it  seems  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  design  of  those  sacred  edifices.  They  are  set  apart  for  God,  not 
only  to  receive  His  worshippers,  but  to  preserve  the  fhmiture  for  holy  ministrations, 
and  what  is,  in  a  pecular  manner,  appropriated  to  the  Divine  Majesty.  Are  not 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  the  Almighty's  property?  And  is  not  Christ  the  Lord  of 
our  bodies  ?  Are  they  not  bought  with  His  divinely  precious  blood  ?  And  are  they 
not  "  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  "  Undoubted  heirs  of  a  glorious  immortality, 
why  may  they  not  lie  down  and  sleep  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  Father's  house, 
since  they  are  soon  to  be  introduced  into  the  inmost  mansions  of  everlasting 
honour  and  joy? — Hervey, 

BTJBIAIr^BOUNI>.-^A  Saxon  Fhnue  fbr  th« 


I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God's  Acre  I    It  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  withip  its  walls. 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 

Into  its  fUrrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, 
In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again  • 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fiaji,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom. 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  peifume 
With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  on  earth. 

With  thy  rude  ploughshare,  Death,  turn  up  the  sod. 
And  spread  the  farrow  for  the  seed  we  sow ; 

This  is  the  field  and  acre  of  our  Grod, 
This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow. — Longfellow, 

BTJEIAL-SEBVICE.-  -The  Churoh's 

Our  Mother,  the  Church  hath  never  a  child 

To  honour  before  the  rest. 
But  she  singeth  the  same  for  mighty  kings, 

And  the  veriest  babe  on  her  breast ; 

And  the  bishop  goes  down  to  his  narrow  bed 

As  the  ploughman's  child  is  laid. 
And  alike  she  blesseth  the  dark-browed  serf. 

And  the  chief  in  his  robe  arrayed. — WilliarM, 
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C. 
CAIXnro.— A  Holy 

A  kolj  eaUbig  will  be  attended  with  a  holy  carriage.  Many  may  be  found  who 
can  talk  of  graee,  bat  very  few  who  taste  of  grace.  It  is  not  every  one  who  looks 
like  a  Christian  that  Uve$  like  a  Christian ;  for  there  are  some  who  make  their 
boast  of  the  law,  and  yet  through  breaking  the  law  they  dishonour  God.  It  is  a 
greater  glory  to  us  that  we  are  allowed  to  serve  God,  than  it  is  to  Him  that  we 
offer  Him  that  serrice.  He  is  not  rendered  happy  by  us ;  but  we  are  made  happy 
by  Him.  He  can  do  without  such  earthly  servants ;  but  we  cannot  do  ¥dthout 
sadi  a  heavenly  Master. — W,  Seeker, 

CALLIVO.— Strength  Saurted  in  our 

like  as  if  the  queen,  to  show  her  puissance  against  a  foreign  power,  should 
call  forth  some  of  her  subjects  who  are  most  beholden  to  her  to  combat  in  her 
pireaeDce  for  her  honour,  they  would,  no  doubt,  strain  all  their  strength  in  this 
aerviee,  yea,  and  their  lives  too ;  even  so  much  more  ought  we  to  x>erform  this 
doty  to  our  God  and  Prince,  who  hath  called  us  out  by  name  to  fight  for  His 
honour,  to  stand  on  His  posts,  and  to  be  zealous  of  good  works ;  yea,  and  that 
we  might  the  better  perform'  this  service.  He  hath  ftimished  us  with  His  own 
armour  and  weapons,  yea,  and  His  own  holy  hand  is  with  us  too,  though  all  men 
see  it  not :  therefore,  we  must  endeavour  to  dp  valiantly,  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tion of  our  heavenly  King  and  Prince. — Cawdray, 

GALLDTO— miut  Prteade  Pr«Mliing. 

No  man  should  undertake  anjrthing,  except  he  be  called  thereunto.  Calling 
is  twofold :  either  divine,  which  is  done  by  the  highest  power,  which  is  ol  faith ; 
or  else  it  is  a  calling  of  love,  which  is  done  by  an  equal,  as  when  one  is  desired  by 
one's  friend  to  preach  a  sermon.  Both  vocations  are  necessary  to  secure  the 
conscience. — Lu  ther. 

Nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  he  who  ministers  to  God  in  divine  things 
ought  to  be  approved  of  God ;  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  he  who  is  not  called 
cannot  expect  to  be  approved.  To  thrust  one's  self  into  an  office  of  this  nature 
must  be  the  result  of  mere  impudence  and  imxiiety ;  a  spirit  which  cannot  meet 
the  divine  acceptance. — Pretident  Dvnght. 

m 

CALLIHGS.— Mistakes  in 

One  man,  perhaps,  proves  miserable  in  the  study  of  the  law,  who  might  have 
floariahed  in  that  of  physics  or  divinity.  Another  runs  his  head  against  the 
pulpit,  who  might  have  been  very  serviceable  to  his  country  at  the  plough.  And 
a  third  proves  a  very  dull  and  heavy  philosopher,  who  possible  would  have  made 
a  good  mechanic,  and  have  done  well  enough  at  the  useful  philosophy  of  the 
spade  or  the  anviL — Dr.  South. 

CABQL.— The  Tint 

The  first  carol  was  the  song  of  angels  mentioned  by  St  Luke — **  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  the  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men ; "  for  it  was  a  song  of 
joj  in  relation  to  the  Nativity^ — Loaring. 

Isaac's  birth  was  preceded  by  a  messenger  from  God.  Samson's  was  also  pre- 
announced.  Bat  no  such  accents  as  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest "  ever  preceded 
the  birth  of  tha  most  gifted,  or  the  most  excellent  among  mankind.     Sweeter 
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and  softer  strains  neter  fell  on  the  ears  of  humanity.  The  trumpet-sound  of 
Sinai  made  Moses  quake,  and  Israel  beg  it  should  not  be  heard  any  more ;  but 
far  different  in  their  effects  are  the  still  resonant  echoes  of  the  angels'  carol  at 
Bethlehem.  The  earnest  is  here  of  a  great  and  certain  result — ^the  prelude  is 
begun  of  a  universal  song,  limited  and  repressed  at  present,  but  yet  unfolding 
gradually  its  effects.  It  is  a  promise  sure  as  eternity;  it  is  Amen  in  Christ, 
folded  up  in  Him  as  a  flower  in  the  bud — in  Him  in  whom  all  fiilneSs  dwells — 
sheltered  from  the  present  ungenial  air  till  He  restores  the  clime  of  Eden  to  the 
earth,  and  pours  over  regenerated  nature  everlasting  summer.  Then  the  stfll 
small  voice  of  Bethlehem  will  swell  into  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  many  thunderings,  saying — "Alleluia, 
for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth  I " — Dr,  Gumming. 

CATECEISIHG.~The  Benefit  of 

I  never  yet  heard  catechising  in  the  Church  where  I  did  not  see  the  oldest 
and  the  gravest  people  attend  as  seriously  as  any  else ;  and  I  dare  say  they  were 
as  much  edifled,  and  more  pleased  to  be  so,  than  the  younger. — Bishop  Fleetwood. 

CATEGHISIKG.— The  Duty  of 

I  do  now,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of  His  Church,  and  the 
immortal  souls  of  men,  beseech  all  faithful  ministers,  that  they  will  presently 
and  effectually  engage  in  this  work.  I  must  confess  that  I  find  this  is  the  work 
that  through  the  grace  of  God,  must  reform  indeed ;  that  must  expel  our  common 
prevailing  ignorance ;  that  must  bow  the  stubborn  heart  of  sinners ;  that  must 
answer  their  vain  objections,  and  take  off  their  prejudices ;  that  must  forward 
the  success  of  our  public  preaching;  and  that  must  make  true  godliness  a 
commoner  thing  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  I  wonder  at  myself  how  I  was  kept 
off  from  so  clear  and  excellent  a  duty  so  long. — Baxter. 

CATECHISIKO.— A  Humbleness  in 

In  sermons  there  is  a  kind  of  state ;  in  catechising  there  is  a  humbleness 
very  suitable  to  the  Christian  regeneration. — G.  Herbert. 

CATECHISING.— Love  Exercised  in 

The  tediousness  of  the  plain  and  trite  road  of  catechising  should  be  smoothed 
by  divine  love  in  the  heart.— 5^  Augustine. 

CATECHISIHO.— Pleasure  Derived  in 

I  find,  upon  trial,  that  the  difficulties  of  catechising  are  almost  nothing  to  that 
which  I  imagined;  whereas,  I  find  the  benefits  and  comforts  of  the  work  to  be  such, 
that  I  would  not  wish  I  had  forborne  it  for  all  the  riches  in  the  world. — Baxter. 

CATECHISIKG.— The  Teacher 

The  teacher  re-entered  the  chancel. 
Followed  therein  by  the  young.    On  the  right  hand  the  boys  had  their  places. 
Delicate  figures,  with  close-curling  hair  and  cheeks  rosy-blooming  t 
But  on  the  left  hand  of  these,  there  stood  the  tremulous  lilies. 
Tinged  with  the  blushing  light  of  the  morning,  the  diffident  maidens — 
Folding  their  hands  in  prayer,  and  their  eyes  cast  down  on  the  pavement  I 
Now  came,  with  question  and  answer,  the  Catechism.    In  the  beginning 
Answered  the  children  with  troubled  and  faltering  voice,  but  the  old  man's 
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Glances  of  kindness  encouraged  them  soon,  and  the  doctrines  eternal 

Howed,  like  the  waters  of  fountains  so  dear  from  lips  unpolluted : 

Whene'er  the  answer  was  closed,  and  as  oft  as  they  named  the  Redeemer 

Lowly  bowed  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all  courtesied : 

Aiendly  the  teacher  stood,  like  an  angel  of  light  there  among  them, 

And  to  the  children  explained  he  the  holy,  the  highest,  in  few  words, 

Thoroogh,  yet  simple  and  clear,  for  sublimity  always  is  simple, 

fioth  in  sermon  and  song;  a  child  can  seize  on  its  meaning: 

Even  as  the  green  growing  bud  is  unfolded  when  spring-tide  approaches, 

Letf  by  leaf  is  developed,  and,  warmed  by  the  radiant  sunshine, 

Blushes  with  purple  and  gold,  till  at  last  the  perfected  blossom 

Opens  its  odorous  chalice,  and  rocks  with  its  crown  in  the  breezes. 

So  was  unfelded  here  the  Christian  love  of  salvation, 

line  by  line  firom  the  soul  of  childhood.    The  fathers  and  mothers 

Stood  behind  them  in  tears,  and  were  glad  at  each  well- worded  answer. 

_  Bishop  Tegnir, 

CAXICHIBIL — ^Tha  Chmeh 

That  call  not  education,  which  decries 

God  and  His  truth,  content  the  seed  to  strew 

Of  moral  maxims,  and  the  mind  imbue 
With  elements  which  form  the  worldly  wise : 
So  call  the  training,  which  can  duly  prize 

Such  lighter  lore,  but  chiefly  holds  to  view 

What  God  requires  us  to  beJieve  and  do. 
And  notes  man's  end,  and  shapes  him  for  the  skies. 
This  praise  be  thine,  that  by  the  truth  set  free 

Thou  still  hast  trod  the  right  way  and  the  best, 
City  of  God,  my  mother  1  yea,  of  thee 

'*  Excellent  things'*  are  said ;  nor  this  the  least — 
That  thou  thy  children  giv'st  the  path  to  see 

Of  life,  and  lead'st  them  by  their  God's  behest 

BUhop  ManU 
CAZECEISII.— The  Contento  of  the 

lint,  there  are  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God — Doctrina  Doctrinarum — the 
^ocbine  of  doctrines,  by  which  GNxl's  will  is  known,  what  God  will  have  of  us, 
*nd  what  is  wanting  in  us.  Secondly,  there  is  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  God, 
•^  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — HUtoria  Historiarum — the  history  of  histories, 
^  %be8t  history,  wherein  are  deHvered  unto  us  the  wonderful  works  of  the 
^me  migesty  tcom  the  beginning  to  all  eternity.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  Lord's 
^yet-'^atio  Orationum — ^the  prayer  above  all  prayers,  a  prayer  which  the 
iBost  high  Master  taught  us,  wherein  are  comprehended  all  spiritual  and  temporal 
I'^^ttingB,  and  the  strongest  comforts  in  all  trials,  temptations,  and  troubles,  even 
^  the  hour  of  death.  Fourthly,  there  are  the  blessed  Sacraments — CerimonuB 
^^'unoiiiarviii — the  highest  ceremonies,  which  God  Himself  has  instituted  and 
^*^*ined,  and  therein  assured  us  of  His  grace. — iMther, 

^^AUchISX.— the  Public  Exercise  of 

The  most  useful  of  all  preaching  is  catechetical ;  this  being  the  grounds,  the 
<^  rajseth  the  wall  and  roof;  this  informs  the  judgment,  that  stirs  up  the 
^^'^^ctioiis.  What  good  is  there  of  those  affections  that  run  before  the  judgment? 
w  of  those  walls  that  want  a  foundation  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  spent  Uie  greatez 
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half  of  my  life  in  this  station  of  our  holj  service,  I  thank  Ood,  not  anpainfblly,  not 
unprofltably.  But  there  is  no  one  thing  of  which  I  repent  so  much  as  not  to  have 
bestowed  more  hours  in  this  public  exercise  of  catechism ;  in  regard  whereof  I 
would  quarrel  with  mj  very  sermons,  and  wish  that  a  great  part  of  them  had  been 
exchanged  for  this  preaching  conference.  Those  other  divine  discourses  enrich 
the  brain  and  the  tongue,  this  settles  the  heart ;  those  others  are  but  the  descants 
to  this  plain  song.  Contemn  it  not  for  its  easy  and  noted  homeliness ;  the  most 
excellent  and  most  beneficial  things  are  most  familiar. — BUhop  HaU, 

CATECHISMS.— The  Admirable  TJie  of 

For  the  informing  and  understanding,  it  must  needs  be  an  excellent  help  to 
have  the  sum  of  Christianity  fixed  in  the  memory ;  and  though  bare  words,  not 
understood,  will  make  no  change,  yet  when  the  words  are  plain  English,  he  that 
hath  the  words  is  far  more  likely  to  understand  the  meaning  and  matter  than 
another ;  for  what  have  we  by  which  to  make  known  things  which  are  themselves 
invisible,  but  words,  or  other  signs  ?  Those,  therefore,  who  d^de  all  catechisms 
as  unprofitable  forms,  may  deride  themselves  for  talking  and  using  the  form  of 
their  own  words  to  make  known  their  mind  to  others.  Such  forms  of  sound 
words,  so  far  from  being  unprofitable,  are  of  admirable  use  to  alL — Baxter. 

CATECHIST.—The  Address  of  a 

This  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers — ^the  faith  the  Apostles  delivered. 

This  is  moreover  the  faith  whereunto  I  baptized  you,  while  still  ye 

Lay  on  your  mothers'  breasts,  and  nearer  the  portals  of  heaven : 

Slumbering  received  you  then  the  Holy  Church  in  its  bosom ; 

Wakened  from  sleep  are  ye  now,  and  the  light  in  its  radiant  splendour 

Rains  from  the  heaven  downward ; — ^to-day  on  the  threshold  of  childhood 

Kindly  she  frees  you  again,  to  examine  and  make  your  election. 

For  she  knows  nought  of  compulsion,  and  only  conviction  desireth : 

This  is  the  hour  of  your  trial,  the  turning-point  of  existence, 

Seed  for  the  coming  days ;  without  revocation  departeth 

Now  from  yoiu:  lips  the  confession ;  bethink  ye,  before  ye  make  answer  1 

Think  not.  Oh  think  not,  with  guile  to  deceive  the  questioning  teacher  I 

Sharp  is  his  eye  to-day,  and  a  curse  ever  rests  upon  falsehood : 

Enter  not  with  a  Ue  on  life's  journey ;  the  multitude  hears  you — 

Brothers,  and  sisters,  and  parents,  what  dear  upon  earth  is  and  holy 

Standeth  before  your  sight  as  a  witness ;  the  Judge  everlasting 

Looks  from  the  sun  down  upon  you,  and  angels  in  waiting  beside  Him 

Grave  your  confession  in  letters  of  fire  ui>on  tablets  eternal : 

Thus  then, — ^beUeve  ye  in  God,  in  the  Father  who  this  world  created  t 

Him  who  redeemed  it,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  where  both  are  united? 

Will  ye  promise  me  here — ^a  holy  promise — to  cherish 

God  more  than  all  things  earthly,  and  every  man  as  a  brother  ? 

Will  ye  promise  me  here  to  confirm  your  faith  by  your  living 

Th'  heavenly  faith  of  afiection  1  to  hope,  to  forgive,  and  to  sufier. 

Be  what  it  may  your  condition,  and  walk  before  God  in  uprightness  ? 

Will  ye  promise  me  this  before  God  and  man  ?  With  a  clear  voice 

Answered  the  young  men  "Yes  1 "  and  "  Yes  I " — ^with  Ups  sofUy  breathing 

Answered  the  maidens  eke.    Then  dissolved  from  the  brow  of  the  teacher 

Clouds  with  the  thunders  therein,  and  he  spake  in  accents  more  gentle, 

Soft  as  the  evening's  breath,  as  harps  by  Babylon's  rivers. — BUhop  TeffnSr, 
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CAISCEUT.— Iha  Chair  of  tht 

The  chair  of  the  catechist  of  old  was  filled  by  the  highest  anthorities,  the  finest 
talents,  and  the  deepest  learning:  and  he  that  would  dnlj  qualify  himself,  must, 
^lile  he  is  exercising  the  memories  of  boyhood,  and  seeking  to  warm  the  afiec- 
tioiu  and  enlighten  the  understanding,  add  to  biblical  knowledge  the  study  of  the 
heirt  and  the  iuTestigation  of  the  mind ;  he  must  read  the  living  book  of  human 
nstore.— ^rcAitfMOfi  Bayley. 

CATECUI8T.~Ths  Prayer  of  a 

God  of  the  Uniyerse,  hear  me  1  thou  Fountain  of  Love  everlasting, 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  Thy  servant  t  I  send  up  my  prayer  to  Thy  heaven  1 

Let  me  hereafter  not  miss  at  Thy  throne  one  spirit  of  all  these 

Whom  Thou  hast  given  me  here.    I  have  loved  them  aU  like  a  fkther ; 

May  they  bear  witness  for  me  that  I  taught  them  the  way  of  salvation, 

Faithiul,  so  £ur  as  I  knew  of  Thy  Word.    Again  may  they  know  me, 

Pan  on  their  teacher's  breast,  and  before  Thy  fiEU^e  may  I  place  them. 

Pare  as  they  now  are,  but  only  more  tried,  and  exclaiming  with  gladness — 

"Father,  lo !  I  am  here,  and  the  children  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  I " 

Bishop  Tegn&r, 
CATHKDRAL— The  Chimei  of  a 

What  a  shower  of  sprinkling  music-drops  comes  from  the  sky  above  us  I 
Serenty-three  bells  in  chromatic  diapason — with  their  tinkling,  ringing,  tolling, 
boiling  peal  I  Was  not  that  a  chime?  a  chime  of  chimes?  and  all  the  hammers, 
rising  and  falling  by  magic,  by  hidden  mechanism,  like  hands  and  feet  of  sprites  ? 
What  head  conceived  those  harmoniea-^^o  ghost-like,  so  ethereal  ?  Every  fifteen 
loinntes,  if  yon  lie  wakefhl  at  night,  they  wind  you  up  in  a  net  of  silver  wire- 
*«k,  and  swing  you  in  the  clouds ;  and  the  next  time  they  swing  you  higher,  and 
the  next  higher ;  and  when  the  round  hour  is  full,  the  giant  bell  strikes  at  the 
sate  of  heaven  to  bring  you  home  1 — H.  B,  Stowe, 

CAHSDSAL.— The  Churvh-Selatiiiailiip  of  the 

The  Cathedral  Chureh  is  called  the  "the  mother  Church  of  the  diocese."  It 
is  the  parish  Chureh  of  aU  the  Churches  in  the  diocese.— Bit^  Wordnoorth, 

CATEXDSAL The  Majesty  ef  a 

There  is  a  migesty  about  those  up -springing  arches — ^those  columns  so  light, 
10  loftj— it  makes  one  feel  as  if  rising  like  a  cloud.  Then  the  innumerable  com- 
plieationg  and  endless  perspectives,  arch  above  arch,  and  arch  within  arch,  all 
^ted  up  and  coloured  by  tiie  painted  glass,  and  all  this  filled  with  the  waves  of 
the  chant  and  the  organ,  rising  and  falliDg  like  the  noise  of  the  sea ;  it  was  one 
^^the  few  overpowering  things  that  do  not  satisfy,  because  they  transport  you  at 
'^ee  beyond  the  restless  anxiety  to  be  satisfied,  and  leave  you  no  time  to  ask  the 
cold  question — "Am  I  pleased?"  As  I  walked  with  a  kind  of  exultation  among 
^o«e  lofty  arches,  and  saw  the  clouds  of  incense  ascending,  the  kneeling  priests, 
•od  heard  the  pathetic  yet  grand  voices  of  the  chant,  I  said  to  myself—"  Surely 
^^  is  some  part  in  man  that  calls  for  such  a  service — for  such  visible  images  of 
PMidenr  and  beauty  1"— H.  B,  Stowe, 

<^TEIDSAL.— Organ  Xuiie  in  a 

Harkt  the  organs  blow 

Their  swelling  notes  'round  the  cathedral's  dome, 
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And  grace  the  bannomoaB  choir,  celestial  feast 
To  pious  ears,  and  medicine  of  the  mind  I 
The  thrilling  trebles,  and  the  manly  bass, 
Join  in  accordance  meet,  and  with  one  voice 
All  to  the  sacred  subject  suit  their  song ; 
While  in  each  breast  sweet  melancholy  reigns, 
Angelically  pensive,  tQl  the  joy 
Improves  and  purifies. — Smart, 

Hidden  in  tbe  midst  of  forest  arches  of  stone,  pouring  forth  its  volumes  of 
harmony  as  by  unseen  minstrelBy,  it  seemed  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  sound, 
in  which  the  massive  columns  seemed  translused, — ^not  standing,  as  it  were,  but 
floating, — not  resting,  as  with  weight  of  granite  mountains,  but  growing  as  by  a 
spirit  of  law  and  development.  Filled  with  those  vast  waves  and  undulations, 
the  immense  edifice  seemed  a  creature,  tremulous  with  life,  a  soul,  and  instinct  of 
its  own ;  and  out  of  its  deepest  heart  there  seemed  to  struggle  upward  breathings 
of  unutterable  emotion ! — H,  B.  Stowe, 

CATHEDSAL.~The  Sanctity  of  the 

The  cathedral,  whether  it  be  attended  by  few  or  many  worshippers,  is  still  the 
perpetual  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost — the  altar  of  morning  and  evening  sacrifice — 
the  oratory  of  daily  and  unceasing  prayer. — BUhop  Seltoyn. 

CATHEDBAL.— The  Service  of  a 

The  cathedral  service  is  the  very  highest  ideal  of  the  earthly  worship  of 
Almighty  God.  The  building  seems  so  fall  of  ages  of  song,  that  tbh  old  echoes  are 
wakened  to  become  the  chorus  to  the  anthems  of  to-day.  The  carved  angelic 
corbels  lean  over  the  surpliced  singers,  till  one  wonders  whether  they  are  listening 
to,  or  making,  the  music  of  the  services.  The  Psalter,  as  they  chant  it,  furnishes, 
in  every  verse,  with  the  thoughtful  modulation  and  adaptation  of  organ  and  voice, 
a  comment  on  its  meaning,  as  though  a  seraph  sang  a  sermon  on  the  words ;  apd 
the  ringing  fulness  of  the  Amens,  or  the  pleading  entreaty  of  Confession  or 
Litany,  answer,  awaken,  and  satisfy  the  most  intense  idea  of  penitence  or  praise. 
— Bishop  Doane, 

A  dim  and  mighty  minster  of  old  time  I 

A  temple  shadowy  with  remembrances 

Of  the  mtgestic  past ! — the  very  light 

Streams  with  a  colouring  of  heroic  days 

In  every  ray,  which  leads  through  arch  and  aisle 

A  path  of  dreamy  lustre,  wandering  back 

To  other  years ; — and  the  rich  fretted  roof. 

And  the  wrought  coronals  of  summer  leaves. 

Ivy  and  vine,  and  many  a  sculptured  rose — 

The  tenderest  image  of  mortality — 

Binding  the  slender  columns,  whose  light  shaftq 

Cluster  like  stems  in  com  sheaves, — all  these  things 

Tell  of  a  race  that  nobly,  fearlessly. 

On  their  heart's  worship  poured  a  wealth  of  love  I 

Honour  be  with  the  dead  I — the  people  kneel 

Under  the  helms  of  antique  chivalry, 
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And  in  the  crimson  gloom  from  banners  thrown 

And  midst  the  forms,  in  pale  proad  slumber  carved 

Of  warriors  on  their  tomba — The  people  kneel 

Where  mail-clad  chiefs  haTe  knelt ;  where  jewelled  crowns 

On  the  flashed  brows  of  conqaerors  hare  been  set ; 

Where  the  high  anthems  of  old  victories 

Have  made  the  dost  give  echoes.    Lo  I  the  cross 

High  o'er  the  banners  and  the  crests  of  earth, 

Fixed  in  its  meek  and  still  supremacy  ! 

And  lo  I  the  throng  of  beating  human  hearts, 

With  all  their  secret  scrolls  of  buried  grief, 

All  their  ftdl  treasuries  of  immortal  hope, 

Gathered  before  their  God  I    Hark !  how  the  flood 

Of  the  rich  oigan  harmony  bears  up 

Their  voice  on  its  high  waves ! — a  mighty  burst  1 — 

A  forest-sounding  music  I  every  tone 

Which  the  blast  calls  forth  with  their  harping  wings 

From  gnl&  of  tossing  foliage  there  is  blent : 

And  the  old  minster,  forest-like  itself, 

With  its  long  avenues  of  pillared  shade, 

Seems  quivering  all  with  spirit,  as  that  strain 

O'erflows  its  dim  recesses,  leaving  not 

One  tomb  unthrilled  by  the  strong  sympathy 

Answering  the  electric  notes ! — Hemaru, 


u — Solomnitj  Felt  in  a 

When  we  enter  one  of  those  antique  piles,  I  know  not  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  heart  of  man  to  desbre  any  addition  to  the  magnetic  solemnity  of  the  whole 
scene.  The  tall,  narrow  windows,  quite  dark  with  the  long  purple  garments  of 
pictiired  martyrs,  apostles,  and  kings,  tinge  every  ray  that  passes  through  them 
with  the  odLonrs  and  the  memory  of  a  thousand  years  of  devotion. — W,  Irving, 

CAZHSDBAL.~Thonghts  In  a 

I  lingered  in  a  dim  cathedral  nave, 
And  watched  the  dusk  across  the  marble  floor 

Creep  silently,  as  glides  the  stealthy  wave 
Over  the  gleaming  pebbles  of  the  shore. 

The  shadows  of  that  winter  eventide 

Shrouded  the  gloiy  of  the  solemn  choir. 
Save  where  the  chancel  windows  ruby-dyed. 

Burned  like  the  embers  of  a  fading  fire. 

No  sadden  strain  of  organ-notes  awoke 

Within  my  soul  the  melody  of  prayer. 
No  silver  burst  of  chanting  voices  broke 

The  utter  stOlness  that  was  reigning  there. 

But  as  I  stood  within  that  ancient  fkne 

A  wondrous  peace  upon  my  spirit  fell, 
A  sense  of  rest  to  sooth  the  weary  bndn, 

A  bliss  that  I  can  find  no  words  to  tell* 
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I  thought  of  those  whose  earnest  toil  and  strength 
Had  shaped  each  saored  stone  and  found  its  place, 

Tni  the  whole  hoilding  fitly  framed  at  length 
Was  perfect  in  its  nugestj  and  grace. 

I  thought  of  all  the  blessed  ones  who  trod 
The  time-wom  pavement  with  such  patient  feet ; 

Now  are  they  numbered  with  the  saints  of  God, 
Now  in  the  rest  of  Paradise  they  meet. 

And  as  I  mused,  I  seemed  to  see  the  shades 

Of  those  old  worshippers  of  days  gone  by ; 
They  gathered  softty  in  the  long  arcades 

Like  evening  clouds  tiiat  haunt  the  western  sky. 

Bishops  and  priests  and  virgins  sbwly  swept 

In  vast  procession  through  these  arches  dim ; 
I  saw  their  tranquil  faces,  and  I  wept 

For  very  joy  to  hear  their  holy  hymn. 

"  Oh  praise  the  Lord,"  they  chanted  as  they  passed, 
"  Praise  Him,  ye  angels,  praise  Him,  stars  and  light;" 

Thus  sung  they  like  a  silyer-trumpet  blast, 
**  Praise  Him,  ye  heavens,  praise  Him  in  the  height  I" 

Oft  in  her  loneliness  my  soul  re-oaUs 

That  vision  in  the  minster  far  away ; 
The  strain  that  fancy  heard  within  those  walls 

Shall  echo  through  my  memory  for  aye, — 

To  give  me  calmness  in  the  world's  turmoil, 

And  courage  if  the  battle  should  be  sore ; 
Until  I  reach  the  end  of  earthly  toil. 

And  in  life's  twilight  hear  that  song  once  more. — S.  Daudney. 


CATHEDEAL.— ^  Wish  oonoeming  a 

I  wished  that  so  magnificent  a  conception,  so  sublime  a  blossom  of  stone 
sculpture,  might  come  to  ripe  maturity,  not  as  a  Church,  indeed,  but  rather  as  a'' 
beautiful  petrifaction,  a  growth  of  prolific,  exuberant  nature.    Why  should  not 
the  yeasty  brain  of  man,  fermenting,  froth  over  in  such  crestwork  of  Gothic 
pinnacle,  spire,  and  column  ? — H.  B,  SUnoe, 

CATHEDBAL-TOWN.— A 

Anything  more  striking  than  an  English  cathedral-town  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  As  you  approach  it,  the  great  old  building  catches  your  eye.  It  stands 
with  its  venerable  beauty  crowning  and  consecrating  the  town  that  nestles  at  its 
feet,  that  gets  close  to  it,  that  looks  up  to  it,  that  has  often  no  other  distinction, 
and  sometimes  no  other  Ufe  than  its  cathedraL  It  takes  its  time  from  the 
cathedral  chimes.  It  is  tuneful  with  the  cathedral  choir.  Its  traditions  have 
nothing  older,  its  expectations  nothing  lovelier  than  the  cathedral  itself;  and,  as 
you  go  out  of  the  place,  up  to  the  great  building,  you  are  in  an  atmosphere  that 
mingles  all  that  is  venerable  in  time,  with  all  that  is  celestial  and  eternal  in 
feeling.    The  very  building  is  a  petrified  histoiy. — Bishop  Doane, 
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CHHEDEALS. — 'Lat%  fnr 

I  love  our  old  cathedrals, 

When  the  morning  sunbeams  shine 
Through  the  richlj  painted  windows 

AboTe  the  altar-shrine ; 
I  love  oar  old  cathedrals, 

TVhen  the  erening  lamps  bom  bright. 
And  through  the  lofty  arches  stream 

Their  rajs  of  softeist  light. 

I  loTe  our  old  cathedrals. 

With  their  organs  pealing  high, 
While  the  choristers  are  singing. 

And  the  vaulted  roo&  reply ; 
I  love  oar  old  cathedrals. 

With  the  anthem  pealing  load. 
When  praises  are  ascending 

From  the  densely  mingled  crowd. 

I  love  oar  old  cathedrals. 

When  heaven-devoted  zeal 
Unites  the  heart  and  voice  in  prayer 

For  man's  eternal  weal ; 
I  love  oar  old  cathedrals. 

Where  truths  divine  are  taught, 
The  myst'ries  of  that  holy  fiedth 

For  which  our  fathers  fought. — Rawlimon. 

CAIHSDEAU. — Tka  Monty  Sptat  on 

The  wealth  spent  on  them  is  a  sublime  and  beautiful  protest  against  material- 
iim— against  that  use  of  money  which  merely  brings  supply  to  the  coarse  animal 
vants  of  Hfe,  and  which  makes  God's  House  only  a  bare  pen,  in  which  a  man 
Bta  to  be  instructed  in  his  duties. — H.  B.  Stowe, 

CAXXmLALS.— The  Psnonality  of 

Though  cathedrals  have  a  general  design  in  them  all,  yet  they  seem,  each  one, 
to  have  ita  own  personality,  as  much  as  a  human  being.  Lookmg  at  nineteen  of 
them  is  do  eompensation  to  you  for  omitting  the  twentieth ;  there  will  certainly 
be  tomething  new  and  peeuliar  in  that. — H,  B,  Stowe, 

UIEEBSEMlA—ThM  Way  to  Destroy 

Remove  firom  the  cathedrals  the  love  of  devotion,  study,  and  meditation, 
vbich  have  often  in  time  past  found  here  a  congenial  home ;  make  devotion, 
Kady,  and  meditation  impossible  for  those  who  draw  a  revenue  firom  them — and 
jtm  kin  them  as  institutions  though  you  may  preserve  them  as  monuments. — 


The  state  of  celibacy  is  great  hypocrisy  and  wickedness.  Christ  with  one 
mtnee  eonfhtes  all  arguments  for  it : — **  God  created  them  male  and  female." — 
Luther. 
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God  made  Adam  a  companion,  and  saved  him  firom  egotism.  Thus  was  the 
organization  of  the  fanulj  perfected.  In  modem  society  celibacy  exists ;  bat  this 
exception,  if  yon  make  it  a  rale,  is  against  God  and  against  natare.  Celibacy  is 
cowardice  if  it  does  not  glorify  marriage.  The  Apostles  have  said  marriage  is 
honoarable,  marriage  is  spotless  before  God  and  men. — Hyacinthe. 

CEMETEBT.— The  Adornment  of  a 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  beaatifol,  time-honoored,  and  world-wide 
practice  of  sheltering  graves  with  trees,  and  adorning  them  with  flowers,  is 
attended  by  valuable  sanitary  results,  such  as  are  wholly  precluded  when  burials 
are  made  amid  streets  and  houses — ^while  the  sight  of  ever-green  trees,  and  of 
flowers  in  their  season,  soothes  and  consoles  the  mind  by  virtue  of  their  associa- 
tions and  emblematic  teachings. — Orindon. 

CEMETEBT.— A  Wish  coneeming  the 

Let  me  lie  in  a  quiet  spot,  with  the  green  turf  o'er  my  head, 

Far  from  the  city's  busy  hum,  the  worldling's  heavy  tread ; 

Where  the  free  winds  blow  and  the  branches  wave,  and  the  song-birds  sweetly  sing, 

Till  every  mourner  there  exclaims — "  0  Death!  where  is  thy  sting?  " 

Where,  in  nothing  that  blooms  around,  about,  the  living  e'er  can  see, 

That  the  grave  that  covers  my  earthly  frame,  has  won  a  victory; 

Where  bright  flowers  bloom  through  summer-time,  to  tell  how  all  was  given 

To  fade  away  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  live  again  in  heaven  t — Carpenter. 

CEBEX0KIE8.~The  Abuse  and  TTie  of 

Some  had  said — "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  and,  therefore,  nothing  would  be  accept- 
able to  Him  which  had  to  do  with  the  body — ^music,  singing,  the  vestment  of 
minister  or  chorister,  the  decoration  of  churches,  whether  in  glass  or  paint,  were, 
they  said,  if  not  superstitious,  at  any  rate  calculated  rather  to  divert  and  distract 
the  attention  than  to  direct  it  to  the  one  object  of  worship,  which  should  be  the 
communion  of  spirit  with  spirit— of  the  soul  with  the  God  who  gave  it  But  the 
same  argument  thoroughly  carried  out,  would  strike  at  the  root  of  public  worship, 
would  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  consecrated  buildings,  and  would  send  us  to 
worship  each  alone  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  chamber  of  the  heart,  where  no  in- 
terruption of  sight  or  hearing  should  possibly  interfere  with  the  directness  or  the 
intensity  of  the  single  spiritual  vision.  We  all  know — God  forbid  that  we  should 
ever  forget  it  I — that  there  is  risk  in  consecration  services,  and  in  large  gatherings; 
and  certainly  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  multiplication  of  sights  and  sounds,  and 
embellishments  of  buildings,  and  elaboration  of  ritual,  so  dangerous  as  to  be  fatal 
to  spiritual  wors^p ;  only  we  must  not  condemn,  in  one  sweeping  censure,  tbe 
excessive  abuse  and  the  moderate  use  of  these  things.  We  must  not  condemn  as 
unevangelical  all  attempts  to  make  God's  worship  attractive,  or  the  places  of 
God's  worship  beautiful.  We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  speak  as  though 
poorness,  dulness,  coldness,  and  ugliness  were  the  true  Gospel  or  any  gain  to  it ; 
as  though  the  fact  that  a  particular  church  had  neither  chant  nor  intoning,  sur- 
pliced  choir  nor  surpliced  preacher,  was  conducive  to  the  spirituality  of  the 
service,  or  the  evangelicism  of  the  ministry.  We  must  not  forget  that  even  in  private, 
the  heart  is  not  safe  from  wandering ;  how  much  less  so  in  the  congregation  where 
other  eyes,  ears,  tongues  of  necessity  join  in  I  Above  all,  we  must  remember  that, 
as  there  is  an  express  charge  laid  upon  us  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together,  so  I  do  not  find  that  any  part  of  the  body  is  excepted  in  that 
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Bacriiice— not  the  knee  which  bends,  not  the  ear  which  listens,  not  the  hand  which 
giTes,  Dot  the  tongae  which  makes  melody.  Where  the  benefit  is  great,  so  also 
is  the  danger.  The  danger  is  that  of  substituting  the  bodily  for  the  spiritual,  of 
trostiBg  in  the  form  and  forgetting  the  reality.  But  we  do  God  no  honour  when, 
in  the  fear  of  the  possible  abuse,  we  refuse  the  at  least  possible  benefit. — Dr,  J, 
C.  VoMghaiL 

GBBEI0VIB8.— The  Design  of 

Ceremonies  are  only  middle  things,  instituted  for  the  end  of  policy ;  namely 
—to  observe  rules,  and  that  OTerything  in  the  Church  may  proceed  decently  and 
in  order,  as  the  law  of  nature  also  teaches,  and  as  we  behold  in  the  creating  of 
•U  creatores. — Luther, 

CISSI0NIE8.— A  Drawback  on 

Ceremonies  do  but  clothe  the  covenant  of  grace.  There  are  men  who  cannot 
see  the  body  for  the  clothing,  the  signification  of  the  spirit  for  the  letter,  the 
ivord  for  the  sheath,  the  kernel  for  the  shelL — Preston. 

m 

CISSX0niE8.^I1ie  Jewish  and  Christian 

To  the  ceremonial  of  the  Jews  nothing  was  to  be  added,  and  from  it  nothing 

was  to  be  subtracted ;  and  in  Christianity  we  have  less  reason  to  add  anything  of 

ceremony,  excepting  the  circumstances  and  advantages  of  the  very  ministry,  as 

time  and  place,  and  vessels  and  ornaments,  and  necessary  appendages. — BUhoj) 

Taylor, 

dSSXOnsS.— The  Shadow  of  the 

When  the  Church  was  in  her  infancy,  she  was  dressed  in  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  ceremonies ;  but  since  she  has  grown  up,  God  has  provided  her  with  other 
atdre.  To  the  Jews,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  behind,  and  therefore  the 
shadow  of  those  ceremonies  was  before ;  they  were  in  force  and  power.  But  to 
us  G^atilee,  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  is  before,  and  therefore  the  shadow  of 
eeremooies  is  behind.  When  Christ  came,  those  shadows  seemed  to  say,  as  the 
■ngels  said  to  Jacob—"  Let  us  go,  for  the  day  breaketh."  At  the  death  of  Christ 
the  yeil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  to  acquaint 
us  thst  the  cdden  ceremonies  must  then  vanish. — Svinnock. 

CHABACTSB. — The  Development  of 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
*  That,  to  the  observer,  doth  thy  history 

Folly  unfold :  thyself  and  thy  belongings 

Are  not  thine  own  so  proper  as  to  waste 

Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 

Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do ; 

Not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.   Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 

But  to  fine  issues :  nor  nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 

Bat,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.-^Shalupeare. 
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CHARA0T£B.^Ood  Hides 

He  does  by  perfeetion  in  character,  as  He  did  by  the  body  of  Moses, ^He 

hides  it»  that  it  may  not  be  idolized. — R,  Cecil, 

CHABACTEE.— The  Influence  of 

This  influence  is  partly  beyond  and  partly  within  the  region  of  our  vrSL 
That  which  is  beyond  our  will  is  the  fact  of  the  necessary  influence  of  character; 
while  within  our  will  is  the  character,  good  or  bad,  which  we  may  choose  to 
I>088es8.  Now  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  character  tells  for  good  or  eyil  beyond 
its  possessor.  That  which  a  man  i» ;  that  sum  total  made  up  of  the  items  of  his 
beliefs,  purposes,  afifections,  tastes,  and  habits,  manifested  in  all  he  does  and  does 
not,  is  contagious  in  its  tendency,  and  is  eyet  photographing  itself  on  other  spiritSb 
He  himself  may  be  as  unconscious  of  this  emanation  of  good  or  evil  from  his. 
character,  as  he  is  of  the  contagion  of  disease  from  his  body,  or,  if  that  were 
equally  possibler  of  the  contagion  of  good  health.  But  the  fiEust,  nevertheless,  is 
certain.  If  the  light  is  in  him,  it  must  shine ;  if  darkness  rexgns,  it  must  shade. 
If  he  glows  with  love,  it  will  radiate  its  warmth ;  if  he  is  frozen  with  selfishness, 
the  cold  will  chill  the  atmosphere  around  him ;  and  if  corrupt  and  vile,  he  will 
poison  it.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  occupy  a  neutral  or 'indifferent 
position.  In  some  form  or  other  he  must  affect  others.  Were  he  to  banish  him- 
self  to  a  distant  island,  or  even  enter  the  gates  of  death,  he  still  exercises  a 
positive  influence,  for  he  is  a  loss  to  his  brother ;  the  loss  of  that  most  blessed 
gift  of  God,  even  that  of  a  Hving  man  to  living  men— of  a  being  who  ought  to 
have  loved  and  to  have  been  beloved. — Dr,  Macleod, 

CHABACTEB.— Judging  by 

Men  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  looks,  habits,  and  appearances,  but  by  the 
character  of  their  lives  and  conversations,  and  by  their  works.  Tis  better  that 
a  man's  own  works,  than  that  another  man's  words,  should  praise  him. — 
L'Estrange. 

CHABACTEB. — The  Perfect 

This  world  never  saw  but  one  character  in  whom  all  the  varieties  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  greatness  centred;  blending  in  that  divine  and  ravishing 
harmony,  which  may  be  termed  the  music  of  the  souL  There  never  was  but  one 
who  reconciled  the  extremes  of  universal  excellence;  in  whom  the  vastest  intelleet 
and  the  tenderest  sensibility,  the  calmest  judgment  and  the  keenest  feelings,  co- 
existed, without  disturbing  one  another;  in  whom  magnanimity  was  not  tinc- 
tured with  pride;  in  whom  humility  was  never  meanness;  whose  charity  was 
never  consumed  by  the  fierce  Are  of  zeal,  nor  an  honest  zeal  damped  by 
the  excess  of  charity ;  whose  pity  for  the  wretched  never  mitigated  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  nor  the  sternest  regard  for  the  majesty  of  truth  diminished  the 
most  touching  compassion  for  human  frailty;  in  a  word,  in  whom  greatness 
and  lowliness,  courage  and  fortitude,  zeal  And  patience,  incorruptible  truth  and 
more  than  human  gentleness,  and  a  thousand  opposite  virtues  more  were  divinely 
attempered ;  uniting  the  various  rays  of  moral  excellence  in  one  glorious  eman- 
ation of  wisdom  and  of  love.  That  character  was  Jesus  ChriBt,  in  whom  dwelt, 
indeed,  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead;  and  whose  humanity  was  but  a  veil 
through  which  streamed,  in  softened  radiance,  the  otherwise  insufierable  efi^l- 
gence  of  Deity.    Any  merely  human  character  approximates  towards  perfection, 
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just  as  he  approochee  or  recedes  from  this  great  example ;  and  by  it  we  may  safely 
tike  the  measurement  and  proportions  of  any  given  specimen  of  homan  excel- 
lenee.— Pfo/(«f or  Rogers. 

CEA2ACIER.— Tlie  Preitrvation  of 

It  IB  the  part  of  wisdom  first  to  do  eveiything  in  oar  power  to  preserve  an 
inqvoachable  character,  and  tlien  to  let  our  happiness  depend  chiefly  on  the  appro- 
bitioQ  of  our  own  conscience,  and  on  the  advancement  of  our  interest  in  a  world 
vhoe  liars  shall  not  be  believed,  and  where  slanderers  shall  receive  counten- 
iQoe  from  none  bat  him  who,  in  Greek,  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Diabolus, 
or  the  Gahmmiator. — Dr.  Knox. 

CSA&ACIXB.— Two  Sides  to 

Theie  are  two  sides  to  character;  one  so  evil,  fallen,  strengthless,  that  at 
times  it  is  on  the  brink  of  hell ;  and  one  which  is  risen  witli  Christ ;  which  brings 
OS  sometimes  to  the  very  verge  of  heaven ;  which  makes  as  almost  feel  the  breaUi 
of  God  is  breathing  upon  us,  and  that  we  hear  the  harpings  of  the  everlasting 
luips  I  The  trae  Christian  spirit  is  one  of  mingled  loftiness  and  humility — of 
majesty  and  abasement, — ^now  with  the  stride  of  a  conqueror  and  a  king — ^now  a 
esptrre,  with  the  foot  of  a  conqueror  on  his  neck. — F.  W.  Robertson. 

GSASACTS&.— Iho  Yigtor  of  a 

A  character  should  retain  always  the  upright  vigour  of  manliness ;  not  let 
itself  be  bent  and  fixed  in  any  specific  form.  It  should  be  like  an  upright  elastic 
tree,  which  bends,  accommodating  a  little  to  each  wind  on  every  side,  but  never 
loses  its  spring  and  self-dependent  vigour. — Foster. 

eSASACTSE  and  BSBTTIAXIXOI. 

A  man's  character  is  his  reality.  It  is  the  acting  and  moving  force  of  his 
being.  Bepntation  is  the  impression  which  he  has  made  upon  other  men ;  it  is 
their  thought  of  him.  Our  character  is  always  in  ourselves,  but  our  reputation  is 
in  others* — H.  W.  Beecher. 

CHABIT7. — Christian 

When  a  rose-bud  is  formed,  if  the  soil  is  soft  and  the  sky  is  genial,  it  is  not 
long  belbire  it  bursts ;  for  the  life  within  is  so  abundant  that  it  can  no  longer  con- 
tain it  ally  but  in  blossomed  brightness  and  swimming  fragrance  it  must  needs 
let  forth  its  joy,  and  gladden  aU  the  air.  And  Christian  charity  is  just  piety  with 
its  petals  frdly  spread,  developing  itself,  and  making  it  a  happier  world. — Dr.  J, 
Hamilton. 

CSASITT— Xnlogisod. 

O  Charity  I  our  helpless  nature's  pride  t 
Thou  friend  to  him  who  knows  no  fidend  beside  I 
Is  there  in  morning's  breath,  or  the  sweet  gale 
That  steals  o'er  the  tired  pilgrim  of  the  vale. 
Cheering  with  fragrance  freedi  his  weary  frame. 
Aught  like  the  incense  of  thy  holy  flame  ? 
Is  aught  in  all  the  beauties  that  adorn 
The  azure  heaven,  or  purple  lights  of  mom  ? 
Is  aoght  so  fair  in  evening's  lingering  gleam, 
As  from  thine  eye  the  meek  and  pensive  beam 
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That  falls,  like  saddest  moonlight  on  the  hill 
And  distant  grove,  when  the  wide  world  is  still  ? 
Thine  are  the  ample  views  that,  unconfined, 
Stretch  to  the  utmost  walks  of  human  kind ; 
Thine  is  the  spirit,  that,  with  widest  plan, 
Brother  to  brother  binds,  and  man  to  man. 
When  the  fleet  vanities  of  life's  brief  day 
Oblivion's  hurrying  wing  shall  sweep  away, 
Each  act  by  Charity  and  Mercy  done, 
High  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time  shall  live  alone. 
Immortal  as  the  heavens,  and  beauteous  bloom 
In  other  worlds  and  realms  beyond  the  tomb. 

Canon  Bowles. 

OHABITT.—The  Ood-ward  Leading  of 

It  is  the  gate  of  the  Sanctuary  which  leadeth  us  aright  to  the  vision  of 

Holy  Trinity. — Maximus, 

CHABITT— the  Livery  of  Christ. 

As  every  lord  giveth  a  certain  livery  to  his  servants,  charity  is  the  very  li 
of  Christ.    Our  Saviour,  which  is  the  Lord  above  all  lords,  would  have 
servants  known  by  their  badge,  which  is  love. — Bithop  liUtimer, 

CEABIT7.~The  Place  of 

The  place  of  charity,  like  that  of  God,  is  evezywhere. — Professor  Vinet. 

CHABITY— a  Proof  of  Begeneratioiu 

Let  a  man  attend  to  his  heart :  let  him  see  whether  he  has  charity ;  and  t 
let  him  say — <'  I  have  been  bom  of  God."  If  he  have  not,  he  bears  indeed 
outward  mark,  but  he  only  wanders  about  as  a  deserter. — St.  Augustine, 

CHABIT7.— The  BelationBhip  of 

First  daughter  to  the  love  of  God  is  charity  to  man. — Brennan, 

CHASIT7.  —The  Seeds  of 

Those  precious  seeds 
Of  charity  and  love,  which  here  on  earth 
Were  sown  in  sorrow,  shall  produce  their  fruit, — 
An  endless  harvest  of  eternal  joy. — Layard, 

CHABIT7— toward  the  Sinner. 

The  little  that  I  have  seen  in  the  world,  and  know  of  the  history  of  mank 
teaches  me  to  look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take 
history  of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suflfered,  and  represent  to  mj 
the  struggles  and  temptations  it  has  passed  through ;  the  brief  pulsation  of , 
the  tears  of  regret;  the  feebleness  of  purpose ;  the  scorn  of  the  world  that 
little  charity;  the  desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary  and  threatening  vo 
within ;  health  gone — happiness  gone — I  would  fain  leave  the  erring  soli  of 
fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose  hands  it  came. — Dr.  Chalmers. 

CEABITT.—TJniYersal 

Did  universal  charity  prevail,  earth  would  be  a  heaven,  and  hell  a  faU 
Colton, 
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CEASIT7.— Hie  YirtM  of  ^ 

To  return  the  love  of  our  fiiends  is  the  charity  of  publicans,  and  founded  on 
^e  boDd  of  udlitj,  but  to  be  well-affected  towards  our  enemies  is  one  of  the 
BBblimest  virtues  of  the  Christian  religion  and  an  imitation  of  the  Divinity. — Lord 

CHAMTT.— The  Word 

Charity !  Whenever  a  new  thought  is  working  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  invests 

'^with  a  new  word,  or  with  an  old  word  to  which  it  gives  a  firesh  significance. 

^  the  Greek  word,  which  to  the  heathen  simply  denoted  **  the  bringing  up  of  the 

'^'  became  weighted  to  Christian  thought  with  the  truth  that  God's  bringing 

^involves  the  ciross,  and,  therefore,  signifies  chastening.    So  the  word  tratislated 

^^'fy  or  lovet  is  lifted  up  from  all  lower  associations,  and  becomes  love  to  God, 

^d  love  to  man  for  God's  sake. — Bishop  Alexander, 

^*KOnL— Hie  Congregation  Forming  the 

The  point  of  perfection  which  every  congregation  should  aim  to  reach  is  for 
Itself  to  become  the  choir,  each  member  fitted  to  perform  his  part,  and  the  whole 
Multitude,  like  some  well-tuned  instrument  of  many  strings,  giving  forth  one 
^(^elodious  BweU  of  praise.  And  when  all  join  in  the  praise— the  trembling  voice 
of  old  age,  the  vigorous  bass  of  manhood,  the  sweet  depth  of  woman's  melody,  and 
the  thrilling  sounds  of  happy  childhood,  all  singing  yet  all  accordant,  as  if  the 
great  aaeembly  had,  by  some  mighty  power  of  sympathy,  become  one  heart  and 
oue  sool,  music  then  becomes  the  proper  garment  of  worship — the  fiery  chariot 
in  which  the  heart  is  borne  upward  and  God-ward. — Dr.  A*  Thompson, 

CSOnL— A  Holy 

A  ehoir  of  holy  persons,  singing  melodiously  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  are  most 
like  to  the  angelical  society. — Baxter, 

CEKUT.— The  Agony  of 

His  hands  are  clasped.  His  eyes  are  raised  in  prayer, — 

Alas  1  and  is  there  strife  He  cannot  bear 

Who  calmed  the  tempest,  and  who  raised  the  dead  ? 

There  is  I  there  is  I  for  now  the  powers  of  hell 

Are  struggling  for  the  mastery, — 'tis  the  hour 

When  Death  exerts  his  last  permitted  power. 

When  the  dread  weight  of  sin,  since  Adam  fell, 

Is  visited  on  Him  who  deigned  to  dwell 

A  man  with  men,  that  He  might  bear  the  stroke 

Of  wrath  divine,  and  break  the  captive's  yoke,— 

But  oh  I  of  that  dread  strifid  what  words  can  tell  ? 

Those,  only  those  which  broke,  with  many  a  groan, 

From  His  full  heart — "  O  Father !  take  away 

The  cup  of  vengeance  I  must  drink  to-day ; 

Yet,  Father !  not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be  done  I" 

It  oould  not  pass  away ;  for  He  alone 

Was  mighty  to  endure  and  strong  to  save ; 

Nor  would  Jehovah  leave  Him  iu  the  grave. 

Nor  could  corruption  taint  Hia  Holy  One. — Canon  Date, 

7 
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CHBI8T*-Th6  Anointing  of 

He  was  not  anointed  with  material  oil,  snch  as  was  ponred  on  the  head  of 
Aaron,  or  David,  or  Elisha,  or  Saul ;  no  snch  oil  ever  came  on  the  head  of  Him 
bom  in  Bethlehem.  The  oil  that  was  ponred  on  the  head  of  Aaron,  David, 
Elisha,  and  Sanl,  was  material — oil  expressed  firom  vegetable  matter,  oil  exuding 
from  certain  drugs ;  but  the  oil  that  came  upon  the  head  of  the  Child  bom  in 
Bethlehem  was  the  oil  of  the  Spirit,  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — l>r, 
Beaumont, 

GHBI8T. — The  Ascension  of 

The  manner  of  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 
been  an  instance  of  divine  simplicity  and  sublimity  combined,  which  scareely 
has  a  paralleL  Wiile  in  the  act  of  blessing  His  disciples.  He  was  parted  from 
them,  and  was  carried  up,  and  disappeared  behind  a  dond.  There  was  no 
pomp ;  nothing  could  have  been  more  simple. — Dr.  Adams. 

CHBIST.— The  Baptism  of 

Well  mayest  thou  tremble,  Baptist !  wdU  thy  cheek, 
Now  flushed,  now  pale,  thy  labouring  soul  bespeak  I 
'Tis  He,  the  Christ,  by  every  bard  foretold  I 
Hear  him,  ye  nations,  and  ye  heavens  behold  I 
See,  o'er  His  head,  soft  sinking  from  above, 
With  hovering  radiance  hangs  the  mystic  dove : 
Dread  from  the  cloud  Jehovah's  voice  is  known  — 
This  is  my  Son,  My  own.  My  well-loved  Son  1 " — C.  H.  Johnson. 


« 


CHRIST.— The  Beauty  of 

Look  at  the  Man  I  There  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him ;  nothing 
which  the  men  of  the  world  call  great  about  His  appearance ;  nothing  that  is 
attractive  to  man's  natural  eye  or  heart.  There  is,  indeed,  the  perfection  of 
moral  beauty,  and  the  grandeur  of  moral  greatness  in  all  He  says  and  in  all  He 
does ;  but  the  carnal  eye  can  no  more  see  this  than  the  blind  man  can  discern 
colours — Champneys. 

CHBIST.— The  Birth  of 

Tlie  death  of  Christ  is  a  great  mystery;  but  His  birth  is  even  a  greater. 
That  He  should  live  a  human  life  at  all,  is  stranger  than  that,  so  living.  He 
should  die  a  human  death.  I  can  scarce  get  past  His  cradle  in  my  wondering,  to 
wonder  at  His  cross.  The  infant  Jesus  is,  in  some  views,  a  greater  marvel  than 
Jesus  with  the  purple  robe  and  the  crown  of  thorns. — CrichUm, 

CHRIST.— The  Bride  of 

"  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  wilderness,  leaning  upon  her  beloved?** 
As  I  turned  to  look,  I  beheld  a  form  of  distinguished  attractions  and  beauty. 
Her  countenance  was  expressive  of  intelligence  and  sweetness.  Her  mien  was 
humble,  yet  a  peculiar  dignity  shone  in  her  every  action,  and  her  entire  appear 
ance  seemed  pre-eminently  fitted  to  please  and  captivate.  She  had  no  desire  of 
superiority  or  distinction ;  she  did  not  court  applause,  nor  was  she  offended  at 
rebuke ;  neither  did  she  delight  in  bustle  and  confusion,  but  rather  in  the  shade 
and  stillness  of  some  beloved  retreat.  She  seemed  at  such  a  remove  frt>m  the 
haughty,  overbearing  temper  of  the  world,  that  I  concluded  she  belonged  to 
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another  race  of  beings.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  her  original  condition  and  her  present  deration  and  prospects.  She  had 
sostained  a  moral  transformation — ^was  re-created,  and  bom  anew.  Onoe  *'  poor 
aand  miaerable,  and  blind  and  naked,**  she  was  now  *'  clothed  with  embroidered 
work,  girded  about  with  fine  linen,  coyered  with  silk,  and  decked  with  ornaments.** 
Though  "  her  birth  and  natiTity  were  of  the  land  of  Canaan — ^her  father  a  Hittite 
and  her  mother  an  Amonte,"  jet  she  was  now  allied  to  a  fiBumly  that  participates 
the  riches  and  the  rojaltj  gS  a  nobler  world,  and  "her  renown  went  forth 
among  the  nations."  Sometimes  her  royal  Husbfmd  spoke  of  the  tenderness  of 
her  attaehment ;  sometimes  of  her  purity  and  faithfiilness,  breaking  forth  in  the 
language  of  gratified  joy — ''Thou  art  all  fur,  my  love;  there  is  no  spot  in 
thee  1 "  No  marvel ;  for  she  is  none  other  than  "  the  Church  of  the  firBtb<mi  ** — 
the  Spiritual  Jerusalem  from  God  out  of  heaven — "the  Bride~-tbe  Lamb's 
Wife  r—Dr.  Sj^nng, 

GHSUT.— Hie  CalmnsM  of 

He  is  calm,  because  He  is  in  possession  of  the  fdture,  and  sees  His  way 
deariy  through  its  tangled  maze. — Ccmon  Uddon. 

CHSIST.— The  Childhood  of 

The  true  view  of  Christ  in  his  human  development  is — ^that  He  set  before  us 
the  successive  stages  of  human  life  in  perfect  purity  and  exemption  from  sin,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  which  was  never  out  of  keeping  with  the 
peculiar  natural  character  of  any  period ;  which  could  not  have  been  the  ease  had 
Jesus,  when  a  child,  possessed  perfect  wisdom.  He  was  thoroughly  a  child, 
thoroughly  a  youth,  thoroughly  a  man ;  and  thus  He  hallowed  every  step  of 
human  development.  Nothing  really  out  of  character  was  ever  seen  in  Him,  as  if 
His  sayings  as  a  child  had  been  such  as  befitted  riper  years. — Dr.  OUhausen. 

CHEI8T— the  Creator  of  all  Things. 

Not  only  the  great  globe  itseIC — not  only  the  teeming  world  of  animal  life  and 

of  vegetation,  but  the  divine  beauty,  divine  usefulness  in  every  part,  and  the 

dime  harmony  in  all  the  parts,  as  related  each  to  each,  and  each  to  all,  point  to 

t  Fiiend,  a  Brother.    The  shape  and  veination  of  every  leaf^  the  adorning  of 

evoy  flower,  the  art  in  the  structure  of  every  feather,  the  painting  of  every  tiny 

vild  bird's  wing,  and  the  intricate  mechanism  in  the  humblest  mammal,  equally 

^th  the  huge  Adantcnia  of  tropical  Africa — to  which  Humboldt  ascribes  an  age 

ioi^g  that  it  stood  where  it  now  stands  before  the  tower  waa  built  at  Babel — 

or  Yith  the  New  Zealand  dinomis,  eleven  feet  high,  or  with  ostrich  or  eagle,  with 

leviathan  or  huge  behemoth  themselves,  minutest  as  greatest,  were  all  the  work- 

iiisnship  of  Him  whose  hands  on  ''the  solitary  Mount"  were  nailed  to  the 

tnmom  of  the  Boman  cross. — Dr.  Dutu. 

CBEIBT^The  Cross  of 

The  whole  world,  in  comparison  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  one  grand  im- 
P^tinenee. — Archbishop  Leightaiu 

CBBin^Ihe  CmsiizioiL  of 

Behdd  Him  on  Calvary  I  Here  is  torture;  here  is  shame; — ^mechanical 
^'^ty,  physical  violence,  corporeal  sufferings!  And  yet  He  exhibits  a  strong 
"^^P^rionty,  if  not  indiflTerence,  to  the  preparations  and  horrors  of  His  crucifixion. 
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Who  heard  Him  complain  when  the  thorns  were  knotted  around  His  head?    Who 
heard  Him  complain  when  ruffian  bands  voided  on  His  face  their  foaming  rage, — 
their  contemptuous  rheum  ?    Who  heard  Him  complain  when  the  outcries  of 
His  ungrateM  countrymen  demanded  Him  for  execution?    Who  heard  Him 
complain  when  He  sank  beneath  the  tiansverse  of  His  cross?    Who  heard  Him 
complain  when  the  jagged  nail  was  driven  into  His  hands  and  His  feet  ?   Who  heard 
Him  complain  when  the  malefiEu^tors  cast  their  "seom  into  His  teeth?'*    Now 
are  the  acute  pains,  the  horrible  inflictions,  which  might  extort  fast-flowing  tears 
and  deep-heaving  lamentations  1     But  it  is  the  crisis  of  collected  wisdom,  of  col- 
lected kindness,  of  collected  power :  and  while  the  soldiery  is  gambling  for  His 
vesture,  and  the  populace  is  deriding  His  sufierings,  He  remembers  that  all 
things  must  be   fulfilled  concerning  Him, — He  bequeathes  His  soul-pierced 
mother, — He  implores  forgiveness  from  heaven  for  His  murderers, — He  throws 
open  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  disposes  of  its  rewards  1    But  now,  from  hidden 
causes,  the  death,  which  He  should  die,  begins.    Attendant  phenomena  dedan 
it.    **  A  voice  from  the  temple"  proclaimis  its  awM  curtain  rent.      The  shriek  of 
the  multitude  attests  the  reeling  of  the  earth  beneath  their  feet.    One  shadow 
covers  the  dial,  as  though  the  sun  revised  to  mark  by  it  the  progress  of  the  ac- 
cursed time.    And  fax  down  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  the  sheeted  dead  awake  to 
life,  and  start  to  £reedom  1     These  are  not  unmeaning  omens ;  for  now  the  Suf- 
ferer, whose  calm  dignity  and  forgiving  mien  nothing  could  impair,  pours  out  His 
bitter  complaint.    And,  "  be  astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  horribly 
afiraid  1 "     His  complaint  is  not  agaiQst  earth.  He  pities  it  I — ^not  against  hell.  He 
defies  it  I — His  qui?ering  flesh  and  bruised  spirit  break  beneath  another  power, 
and  His  death-cry  points  that  complaint  to  heaven — '*  My  GKkLI  my  Godl  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?"— Dr.  R,  W.  Hamilton, 

CHSIST.— The  Death  of 

Some  contend  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  an  atonement  for  sin.  What 
then  was  it  ?  St  Paufsays  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  But  Christ  never 
sinned.  He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners.  And  yet  He 
died  I  If^  therefore.  His  death  was  not  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  others,  it 
was  certainly  the  most  contradictory  mystery  in  the  universe,  and  the  most  stu- 
pendous and  horrible  injustice  ever  perpetrated ! — Dr.  Davies. 

The  death  of  Christ  is  the  death  of  a  God. — Napoleon  I, 

Lovely  was  the  death 
Of  Him  whose  life  was  love  I  Holy,  with  power, 
He  on  the  thought-benighted  scepUo  beamed 
Manifest  Godhead. — S,  T,  Coleridge, 

CHSIST. — ^A  Description  of 

He  was  not 

In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  His  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  princely  lineage  wore; 
No  followers  at  His  back,  nor  in  His  hand 
Buckler,  or  sword,  or  spear ;  yet  in  His  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  He  smiled, 
A  kingly  condescension  graced  His  lips 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  to  in  his  lair : 
TTia  garb  was  simple,  and  His  sandals  worn ; 
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HiB  stfttore  modelled  with  a  perfect  grace ; 

HiB  coantenanoe  the  impress  of  a  God  1 

Touched  with  the  open  imiocence  of  a  child; 

His  eye  was  bine  and  calm,  as  is  the  skj 

In  the  serenest  noon;  His  hair  nnshom 

Fell  to  His  shonlders,  and  His  curling  beard 

The  Mness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. — N,  P.  Willit, 

CHUIT.^A  Biaeipla  of 

A  disdple  of  Christ  is  one  that  gives  up  himself  to  be  wholly  at  Christ's  dis- 
posing ;  to  leazn  what  He  teacheth,  to  belieye  what  He  reveals,  to  do  what  He 
eonmands,  to  aroid  what  He  forbids,  to  suffer  what  is  inflicted  by  or  for  Him,  in 
cxpeelation  of  th«t  reward  which  He  hath  promised. — Clarhson, 

aam.—Thm  JM^ialty  of 

I  know  men,  and  I  tell  you  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  man.  Superficial  minds 
see  a  resemblance  between  Christ  and  the  founders  of  empires,  and  the  gods  of 
other  idigianB.    That  resemblance  does  not  exist. — Napoleon  L 

GHBHTw— Tit  Smpin  of 

What  an  empire  is  this!  Heaven  and  earth — the  Church  militant — the 
Gmzdi  trinmphuit — saints  and  seraphs.  He  is  made  "  Head  over  all  things  to 
His  ChnEefa."    Yea,  over  all  things,  from  the  minutest  to  the  mightiest — Dr. 


CflOBIZ.— Efwrytliiiig  Fointi  to 

Every  unfulfilled  aspiration  of  humanity  in  the  past ;  all  partial  representation 
oCpofiBet  character ;  all  sacrifices,  nay,  even  those  of  idolatry,  point  to  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  what  we  want,  the  answer  to  every  longing — the  type  of  perfect  Humanity 
—the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— jP.  W.  RoherUon. 

dmrw— Ih«  Szample  of 

His  example  was  of  the  most  perfect  piety  to  Qod,  and  of  the  most  extensive 
WaercleDee  and  tender  compassion  to  men. — BUliop  Neweome, 

CHIIII.-.T1M  BxeeUenoes  of 

An  the  excellences  that  are  in  the  creatures  are  eminently  to  be  found  in 
QaitL  Nay,  they  are  to  be  found  in  Him  in  a  more  excellent  manner :  perfectly, 
vithoat  any  shadow  of  imperfection ;  infinitely,  without  any  bounds  or  limits ; 
iiehangeably  and  eternally,  they  ebb  not,  they  wane  not,  they  alter  not,  they 
ieeay  not — Clarktcn, 

CmiTw— TbA  Fnlnaii  of 

I  have  fimnd  it  an  interesting  thing  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  noble  rolling 
QTv,  and  to  think,  that  although  it  has  been  flowing  on  for  six  thousand  years, 
vitenng  the  fields,  and  slaking  the  thirst  of  a  hundred  generations,  it  shows  no 
■gns  of  waste  ox  want ;  and  when  I  have  watched  the  rise  of  the  sun,  as  he  shot 
•bove  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  qr  in  a  sky  draped  with  golden  curtains  sprang 
Bp  foBi  his  oeean  bed,  I  have  wondered  to  think  that  he  has  melted  the  snows  of 
•>  maaj  winters,  and  renewed  the  verdure  of  so  many  springs,  and  painted  the 
^oi  of  so  mmnj  summers,  and  ripened  the  golden  harvests  of  so  many  autumns. 
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and  yet  Bhines  as  brilliant  as  ever,  his  eye  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  strength  abated, 
nor  his  floods  of  light  less  toll  for  centuries  of  boundless  provision.  Tet  what  are 
these  but  images  of  the  fhlnesi  that  is  in  Christ  ?  And  when  judgment  flames  have 
licked  up  that  flowing  stream,  and  the  light  of  that  glorious  sun  shall  be  quenched 
in  darkness,  or  veiled  in  the  smoke  of  a  burning  world,  the  fulness  that  is  in 
Christ  shaU  flow  on  throughout  eternity  in  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed. — Dr. 
Outkrie, 

CHBIST.— The  Gift  of 

Though  God's  attributes  be  all  Infinite  and  equal,  yet  the  manifestations  of 
them  are  not  so.  The  perfection  of  God's  works  consists  partly  in  a  variety  by 
which  some  of  them  far  excel  others.  The  least  pile  of  grass  is  an  effect  of 
infinite  power,  but  not  the  highest  effect  of  it ;  so  the  least  degree  of  grace  or 
glory,  is  a  manifestation  of  infinite  love,  but  not  the  highest  manifestation.  The 
gift  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption  transcends  eveiy  gift  of  graoe  and  s^oiy. — 
Maelaurin, 

CEBI8T— God  Xanifes  t. 

Chiist  is  "  God  manifest"^  He  is  the  Word,  God  heard ;  the  Light,  God  ieen; 
the  Life,  God  feU.— Wolfe. 

OHBIil ThM  Godhead  in 

His  eye  concentrated  all  the  rays  of  the  Divine  Omniscience  into  its  mild  and 
tearful  orb.  His  heart  was  an  abyss  of  love.  His  arm  seemed  the  symbol  of 
Omnipotence.  His  voice  was  the  fiEunt  and  thrilling  echo  of  "  the  sound  of  many 
waters."  Those  who  saw  Him  and  beUeved,  &lt  that  Go^ead  lay  in  Him 
softly  and  fully,  as  the  image  of  the  sun  lies  in  a  drop  of  dew.  "  In  Him  dwelt 
all  the  ftilness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  as  a  willing  tenant,  not  as  a  reluctant 
captive* — O.  GilfiUan, 

CHEIST.— The  Greatness  of 

His  greatness  transcends  everything  that  is  merely  particular  and  individnaL 
It  is  not  the  greatness  of  the  lawgiver  or  of  the  hero,  the  greatness  of  the  thinker 
or  of  the  artist ;  nor  is  it  the  greatness  in  which  the  spirit  of  one  single  nation  is 
concentrated;  not  a  broken  fragment^  however  .brilliant, — no,  it  is  a  perfect 
mirror  of  humanity.  It  is  a  greatness  which  transcends  all  peculiarities,  all 
firagmentariness — ^the  greatness  of  the  true  and  universal  Human. — Dr.  UUmann. 

CHBIST.— The  Habits  of 

He  used  no  uncouth  austerities  in  habit  or  diet ;  but  complied,  in  His  garb, 
with  ordinary  usage,  and  sustained  His  life  with  euch  food  as  carnal  opportunity 
did  offer ;  so  that  His  indifferency  in  that  kind  yielded  matter  of  obloquy  against 
Him  firom  the  fond  admirers  of  a  humourous  preciseness. — Dr,  Barrow. 

CHBI8T— i&  Heaven. 

By  the  eye  of  faith,  I  behold  Him  in  the  highest  heavens,  there  shining  in 
glory  and  splendour  infinitely  greater  than  any  mortal  eye  can  bear.  I  behold 
Him  there,  surrounded  with  an  innumerable  company  of  holy  angels,  as  so  many 
fixed  stars,  and  of  glorified  saints,  as  planets  enlightened  by  Him :  all  His 
satellites  are  servants  waiting  upon  Him,  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  reflect  and 
convey  His  benign  influences,  or  favours,  to  His  people  upon  earth  1    I  see  Him 
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yonte  by  His  own  light.  I  behold  Him  displaying  His  bright  beams,  over  His 
wiiofe  Clmich,  boUi  that  which  is  trinmphant  in  heaven,  and  that  which  is  mili- 
tant here  on  earth. — BUhop  Beveridge. 

CgBUT*— Htlplaw  wilhoat 

We  can  do  nothing  without  Christ ;  bat  He  can  do  all  things  without  us.— 
PieUL 

GBXHT ^Th«  Histories  of 

We  should  consider  the  histories  of  Christ  three  manner  of  ways :  first,  as  a 
fairtGiy  of  acts  or  legends ;  secondly,  as  a  gift  or  a  present ;  thirdly,  as  an  example 
vhich  we  should  beliere  and  follow. — Luther. 

GHBHT. — ^Tho  Holiness  of 

Christianity  itself^  I  believe,  owes  by  tax  the  greater  part  of  its  moral  power, 
Dot  to  the  precepts  and  parables  of  Christ,  but  to  His  own  character.  The  beauty 
of  that  >*^Kfw»Ma  which  is  enshrined  in  the  four  brief  biographies  of  the  Man  of 
Naiaieth  has  done  more  and  will  do  more  to  regenerate  the  world  and  bring  in 
evedasting  righteousness,  than  all  the  other  agencies  put  together.  It  has  done 
more  to  gpsead  His  religion  in  the  world,  than  all  that  has  ever  been  preached  or 
written  oo  the  evidences  of  Christianity. — Dr,  Chalmen. 

CBXaet, — TbiB  Humanity  of 

This  heaven-assumed  mtgestic  robe  of  earth, 

He  deigned  to  wear,  who  hung  the  va^  expanse 

With  azure  bright,  and  clothed  the  sun  in  gold. — J,  Thomson, 

CjxiaX  incarnate  is  nothing  but  love  covered  with  flesh.— T.  WaUon. 

CHBUT. — Th»  Humility  of 

His  whole  life  was  one  connected  act  of  self-nbnegation,  and  so  too  was  it 
one  unbroken  act  of  self-abasement  And  yet,  from  beneath  the  covering  of 
•faaement  and  reproach  which  veiled  His  glory  for  a  season,  there  shone  forth 
St  sU  times  the  light  of  a  kingly  souL  The  majesty  of  Jesus  consisted  in  this — 
that  Hit  high  soul  bowed  in  deep  humility  before  God ;  and  the  perfect  humility 
of  Jems  consisted  in  this — ^that  it  was  the  humility  not  of  the  sinner  who, 
Qppfessed  by  a  sense  of  utter  unworthiness,  abases  himself  before  God,  but  that 
of  One  who  retained  all  the  while  the  high  consdousnete  of  perfect  fellowship  and 
aqiisUly  with  God. — Dr.  Ullmann, 

CBMUL — ^Tho  Intereeision  of 

It  was  when  the  high-priest  entered  with  the  blood  and  incense  within  the 
Tefl  befixe  the  mercy-seat  that  he  made  intercession  for  the  people.  The  very 
pmenting  of  the  blood  and  incense  was  an  act  of  intercession,  whether  words 
vcn  used  or  not.  It  was  done  in  behalf  of  Israel,  for  the  purpose  of  avertiug 
the  displeasure  and  conciliating  the  favour  of  Jehovah.  With  reference  to  this* 
JcBM  is  xefsesentad  aa  fulfilling  in  heaven  this  part  of  the  priestly  functions' 
la  whst  fncise  manner  His  intercession  is  carried  on  it  may  not  be  easy  for  us 
wUk.  vtUoDtj  to  determine.  It  is  evident,  from  the  type  just  alluded  to,  that 
msy  be  intaroeaaion  in  action  as  well  as  in  words.  If  a  general,  who  had 
the  battV*^  of  ^ua  country  and  had  received  many  a  wound,  were  presenting 
a  |ttid<»  to  hie  sovereign  on  behalf  of  any  of  his  offending  sulgects,  what  could 
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be  a  more  effectiTe  intercession  than  the  silent  baring  of  his  bosom  and 
pointing  to  his  scars  ?  The  Scriptures  tell  us  in  plain  terms  that  He  does  make 
intercession,  that  He  does  still  "  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  as."  Jesus 
maj  intercede  without  words,  simply  by  the  presentation  of  His  sacrifice,  that  isb 
Himself.  The  Father,  knowing  all  the  blessings  which  He  desires  fbr  His  people^ 
confers  them  for  His  sake.  But  for  anght  we  can  tell  there  may  be  words.  We 
have  an  exquisitely  interesting  and  delightful  specimen  of  the  intercessiim  of 
Jesus  on  earth — John  rvii.  He  shows  us  there  What  the  blessings  are  which  He 
desires  on  behalf  of  His  people;  and  for  these  blessingB,  terminating  in  their 
"  being  with  Him  where  He  is,  to  behold  His  glory,"  He  still  intercedes;  whether 
Terbally  or  silently  in  symbolical  act,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment — Dr.  Wardlaw. 

CHBI8T.— The  Kindnesa  of 

He  is  the  servant  of  every  sufferer.  He  is  at  the  conmiand  of  every  afflicted 
one.  No  trouble  wearies  Him.  He  goes  about  doing  good.  His  footsteps  are 
everywhere  surrounded  by  earth's  saddest  sufferers  and  earth's  greatest  sinners, 
and  to  both,  and  equally,  does  that  Blessed  One  minister  relief  Sickness  Tanishes 
at  His  touch.  Deformity  is  shaped  into  proportion  at  His  bidding.  The  sweet  light 
breaks  in  on  the  eyes  which  His  word  has  created  in  the  empty  socket.  At  His 
command  the  marvellous  apparatus  that  man  calls  the  ear, — which  God  planted 
first  in  the  solid  bone,  when  '*  those  bones  were  fashioned  one  by  one  while  as 
yet  there  was  none  of  them," — ^that  marvellous  apparatus  is  created  at  His  call, 
and  the  sweet  sounds  of  life  flow  in  their  liquid  undulations  upon  the  dead  man's 
brain.  He  stands  by  the  pale  corpse,  stiff,  silent,  cold,  ghastly — the  deep  sunken 
circle  of  darkness  round  the  once  fiill  eye — ^the  livid  tints  upon  the  once  rosy  lips ; 
but  at  His  word  that  eye  flashes  into  life  and  meaning,  and  the  soul  that  has 
come  back  from  the  place  of  departed  spirits  at  His  almighty  bidding,  looks  out 
once  more  through  the  joyous  windows  of  the  eye,  and  speaks  out  its  thankfulness 
in  the  returning  breath.  From  end  to  end  Palestine  is  filled  with  the  fame  of 
His  works.  Not  a  city,  not  a  village,  not  a  hamlet,  that  has  not  its  own  special 
tale  to  tell  of  wonders  such  as  these,  wrought  often  before  crowds  of  witnesses, 
never  done  in  a  comer,  nor  except  in  the  presence  of  sufficient  witnesses,  nor 
without  a  good  reason  or  Bufficicnt  cause,  for  He  who  did  them  never  wastes  or 
throws  away  such  power ;  and  yet  wrought  in  such  astounding  numbers,  in  the 
short  space  of  little  more  than  three  years,  that  one  who  has  recorded  some 
of  those  he  saw,  guided  to  select  out  ot  the  vast  mass  of  facts  such  as  should  be 
written,  has  said,  that  if  the  things  which  his  Master  did  were  all  recorded — 
"  I  suppose,"  says  he,  with  divine  simplicity,  "  that  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written." — Champneys. 

CHSI8T.— The  Life  of 

His  was  a  life  of  miracles,  and  might, 

And  charity,  and  love. — Smart 

CHBIST.— The  Love  of 

It  is  an  axiom  of  Biblical  truth — '*  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend : "  and  we  have  here  and  there  a  beautifiil, 
though  dim,  legend  of  some  heroic  husband,  some  heroic  wife,  who  for  the  love 
which  they  bore  to  each  other,  did  literally  die  for  each  other.  There  are  in  the 
facts  of  profane  history  a  few  dim,  shadowy  outlines,  a  few  scanty,  dishevelled  notices 
uf  such  occurrences  as  these — ^that  when  the  oracle  gave  any  individual  the  alter- 
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Attnre  of  djing  for  another,  some  such  individaalB  have  counted  it  a  sweet  and 
■erad  thing  to  die,  and  have  died  for  their  love  of  another — for  their  wife,  for 
their  hnaband.  Sach  are  the  talee  of  profane  hiatoiy  (and  there  are  not  half  a 
dasen  of  thfim  in  the  eix  thousand  years  of  this  world's  history),  such  are  the 
itcries  thai  baye  come  down  to  us  of  the  triumphs  of  human  love,  of  the 
addevements  of  human  affection.  But  there  is  not  one  recorded  of  a  person 
ijing  for  bis  emewtijf.  We  have  instances  of  a  person  dying  for  his  friend,  an 
aitacbed  friend.  No  douht  David  or  Jonathan  would  have  died  the  one  for  the 
other:  David  woold  have  died  for  Jonathan,  or  Jonathan  would  have  died  for  David, 
if  there  had  been  occasion;  such  was  the  love  they  bore  one  to  another.  But  the 
kive  of  Cbxiat  was  not  for  His  friends,  but  for  His  adversaries;  not  for  His  lovers, 
but  fat  His  enemies.  '*  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  God  loved 
u.*— Dr.  BeawmoniL 


Mediation  of 

The  lerealed  Christ  is  the  Mediator  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  the  ordi- 
Bstioii  of  grace.  Ood,  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  unites  EUmself  with  our 
CKthly  and  imperfect  nature,  and  by  faith  the  soul  is  transformed  from  a  lower 
to  a  firiftial  ^edes.  On  one  side,  the  Divinity — God — comes  in.  On  the  other, 
Iht  homanity — ^man — comes  in ;  so  that  God  and  man  are  reconciled  in  Christ. 
'God  was  in  ChnatL  neoonciling  the  world  unto  Himself." — Walker » 


of 

Star  unto  star  speaks  light ;  and  world  to  world 
Bepeats  the  password  of  the  universe 
To  God — the  name  of  Christ ;  the  one  great  word 
WeU  worth  all  languages  in  earth  or  heaven. — P.  J,  Bailey, 

amrw— Vstoie  Bnlod  by  ru.       •  *    tt- 

Une  spint — His 

yfho  wore  the  plaited  thorns  with  bleeding  brow — 

Boles  umrenal  nature  1    Not  a  flower 

But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 

Of  His  unrivalled  pendL    He  inspires 

Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues. 

And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes, 

In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands, 

The  forms  with  which  He  sprinkles  all  the  earth. — Cowper, 

CSUfl.— Bio  Vead  of  Lsanilng 

Unles  Christ  be  learned  spiritually  and  really,  divines  shall  speak  of  the  Word 
of  God  as  men  speak  of  riddles,  and  as  priests  in  former  times  said  matins  when 
they  baidJty  knew  what  they  said. — Perkin$. 

CEKnn,-~'B9t  to  8po«k  of 

To  enter  into  the  deeper  matters  of  conduct  and  principle,  to  talk  of  our  main 
and  lean,  and  yet  not  to  speak  of  Christ,  is,  absolutely,  to  my  mind,  to  cir. 
poioofL — Dr.  Arnold, 


CDHT^— Tbo  Obedloneo  of 

Ike  win  of  God,  which  He  knew  immediately  and  infallibly,  was  His  only  rule 
of  fife ;  it,  too^  was  the  power  which  inspired  and  animated  Him  in  action.    His 
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was  not  obedience  to  the  law  merely ;  it  was  obedience  to  the  living  and  per- 
Bonal  Author  of  law.  It  was  not  obedience  in  one  particular  action ;  but  this  waa 
the  spirit  which  pervaded  His  whole  life,  so  that  it  was  His  meat  and  His  drink 
to  do  the  will  of  His  Father  in  heaven.  Thus  His  life  was  perfeet  obedience.-* 
2>*.  UUmarm, 

CHXI8T.~The  OfBning  of 

In  the  Mosaic  ceremony  there  were  burnt-offerings,  sin-offerings,  peaee- 
offezings,  trespass-offerings,  thank-offerings,  wave-offerings,  and  heave-offerings. 
Pagan  nations,  also,  present  offerings  to  their  deities.  Christ,  by  the  offering  oi 
Himself,  has  superseded  the  use  of  all  other  offerings,  having  made  atonement 
for  all  men. — Dr.  Webster, 

CHBI8T— t^e  Orerseer. 

When  I  oversee  the  Church,  Christ  oversees  me. — Polyearp,^ 

CHBIST. — The  Passion  of 

By  the  passion  of  Christ  is  understood  all  His  humiliation, — all  the  miseries, 
infirmities,  sorrows,  torments,  both  in  soul  and  body,  to  which  Christ,  from  His 
birth  to  the  hour  of  His  death,  was  obnoxious  for  our  sakes. — LeigK 

CHBI8T.~The  Patienoo  of 

The  two  divers  qualities  of  patience — ^the  active  and  the  passive — are  joined 
in  One,  and  only  One  of  woman-bom,  in  perfection.  One  in  whom  there  met  aH 
that  was  manliest  and  all  that  was  most  womanly.  His  endurance  of  pain  and 
grief  was  that  of  the  woman  rather  than  the  man.  A  tender  spirit  dissolving 
into  tears,  meeting  the  dark  hour,  not  with  the  stem  defiance  of  the  man  and  the 
stoic,  but  with  gentleness,  and  trust,  and  love,  and  shrinking  like  a  woman.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  in  Pilate's  judgment-hall,  or  the  mockodea  of 
Herod's  men  of  war,  or  the  discussion  with  the  Pharisees,  or  the  exposure  of 
the  hollow  falsehoods  by  which  social,  domestic,  and  religious  life  was  snapped, 
the  woman  has  disappeared,  and  the  hardy  resolution  of  the  man,  with  more  than 
manly  daring,  is  found  in  her  stead. — JP.  W.  Robertson, 

CHBIST.— The  Poverty  of 

Christ  entered  into  the  world  with  all  the  circiuustances  of  poverty.  He  had 
a  star  to  illustrate  His  birth,  but  a  stable  for  His  bed-chamber,  and  a  manger  for 
His  cradle.  The  angels  sang  hymns  when  He  was  bom ;  but  He  was  cold  and 
cried,  uneasy  and  unprovided.  He  lived  long  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter;  He, 
by  whom  God  made  the  world,  had,  in  His  first  years,  the  business  of  a  mean  and 
ignoble  trade.  He  did  good  wherever  He  went ;  and  almost  wherever  He  went 
was  abused.  He  deserved  heaven  for  His  obedience,  but  found  a  cross  on  His 
way  thither :  and  if  ever  any  man  hod  reason  to  expect  fair  usages  from  God,  He 
it  was  only  that  could  deserve  that  or  any  thing  good.  But,  after  He  had  chosen 
to  live  a  life  of  virtue,  of  poverty,  and  labour.  He  entered  into  a  state  of  death ; 
whose  shame  and  trouble  were  great  enough  to  pay  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
In  the  words  of  Scripture,  He  was  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world."  And  then  His  passion  continues  even  after  His  resurrection.  For  it  is 
He  that  suffers  in  all  His  members,  it  is  He  that  is  "  the  Lord  of  life,"  and  is 
crucified  again,  in  all  the  sufferings  of  His  servants  and  sins  of  rebels. — Bishop 
Taylor. 
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CHBIBT«— Ih«  Pnctioe  of 

In  Him  no  mconsJBtency  of  practice  neutralized  the  consistency  of  His 
doetone.    The  ona  was  as  perfect  as  the  other  was  piire.-*-JBi«Aop  Sumner. 

CHUT.— Pwebing 

The  subject-matter  of  onr  sermons  should  be  Chbist.  He  most  be  the  fbon- 
iatiao,  and  also  the  top-stone  of  our  spiritual  boildiag — the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
car  pfeaching. — BUhop  Oxenden, 

Preach  Qizist  Jesus  the  Lord ;  determine  to  know  nothing  among  the  people 
but  Christ  cradfied :  let  His  name  and  grace,  His  Spirit  and  lore,  triumph  in  the 
midst  of  an  your  sermons.  Let  the  great  end  be  to  render  Hiwi  precious  in  the 
c^  of  His  people ;  to  lead  them  to  Him  as  a  sanctuary  to  protect  them,  a  pro. 
pitiitian  to  reeogacile  them,  a  treasure  to  enrich  them,  a  ph3rBioian  to  heal  them, 
SB  sdvoeate  to  present  them  and  their  serrioe  to  Qod ;  as  wisdom  to  counsel,  as 
rigbteonsnesa  to  jusdiy,  as  sanctification  to  renew,  as  redemption  to  save,  as  an 
inexbaiiBtSble  fountain  of  pardon,  peace,  eomfnrt,  victozy,  glory  t  Let  Christ  be 
the  diamond  to  shine  in  the  bosom  of  all  your  sermons.— BwAop  Reynoldt. 

We  may  toU  the  thunders  of  eloquence,  we  may  dart  the  coruscations  of  genius, 
ve  may  scatter  the  flowers  of  poetry,  we  may  difihse  the  light  of  science,  we  may 
€idbree  the  precepts  of  morality,  from  the  pulpit ;  but  if  we  do  not  make  Christ 
the  great  sulyeet  of  onr  preaching,  we  hare  forgotten  our  errand,  and  shall  do 
ao  good. — J.  J.  James. 

Ikti — ^Ha  is  the  text;  and  all  preaching  beside  Christ  is  beside  the  text; 
thoffJbie  keep  to  your  text.  Secondly — Christ  is  the  very  foundation  and  subject- 
wmtter  of  prea^iing;  and  aD  preaching  without  Christ  is  building  castles  in  the 
Iff.  Thirdly — Christ  is  the  life  and  soul  of  preaching ;  and  all  preaching  without 
Him  is  like  a  body  without  life  and  spirit  Fourthly — Christ  is  the  great  end  of 
inaddng;  preaching  is  to  manifest  His  glory;  and  when  Christ  is  not  preached, 
ths  great  end  is  lost — Dr.  South. 

Whilst  the  Christian  minister  is  often  to  insist  on  the  life,  the  character,  the 
«fiees,  and  the  benefits  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is  preaching 
Qoiit  only  when  these  are  his  themes.  If  he  confine  himsdf  to  these,  he  will 
not  in  the  fiiU  sense  of  the  word  preach  Christ;  for  this  is  to  preach  the  whole  religion 
</ Jems,  and  this  religion  is  of  vast  extent  It  regards  man  in  his  diversified  and 
CT«4&oltq47ii^r  relations  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to  the  present 
,  and  to  all  future  ages.  Its  aim  is  to  instruct  and  quicken  us  to  cultiyate  an 
▼irtne ;  to  coltiyate  our  whole  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  It  collects 
•od  oAexs  motives  to  piety  ftom  the  past  and  from  the  fiiture,  from  heaven  and 
frm  heD,  from  nature  and  experience,  from  human  example  and  from  the  imit- 
aUe  cxeeOanees  of  God,  from  the  world  without  and  the  world  within  us.  The 
Gtiipsl  of  Christ  is  indeed  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  moraland  religious  truth  ; 
tad  to  preach  Christ  is  to  unfold,  as  far  as  our  feeble  and  narrow  powers  permit, 
ifl  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  motives  which  are  recorded  in  the  Grospels,  and  in 
ifac  writings  of  His  inspired  Apostles. — Dr,  Channing. 

Christ  is  often  times  divided ;  at  least  in  preachers'  minds.  One,  for  example. 
Bakes  His  person  everything,  to  the  comparative  exclusion  of  His  work ;  whilst 
•aothnr  magnifies  His  work  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  His  person.  Again ; 
out  makes  the  atoning  blood  everything,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  vicarious  obedi- 
ence; whilst  another  orerlays  the  blood  by  giving  an  exaggerated  place  to  the 
oMiencew— JoAn  BaiUie. 
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I  see  a  man  cannot  be  a  faithM  minister  until  he  preaches  Christ  for  Christ's 
sake. — M'Cheyne, 

Happy  the  Christian  minister  who,  like  St  John,  lives  onlj  to  point  out  this 
Christ  to  His  people  1 — Bishop  Home. 

CHRIST.— The  Bansom  Given  by 

He  gave  not  as  ransom  for  thee  either  gold  or  silver,  or  any  other  jewel,  but 
His  own  precious  blood  that  ran  out  of  His  heart — Wicliffe, 

CHBI8T.— The  BeprooDi  of 

It  is  innocence  which  enables  eloquence  to  rebuke  with  power;  and  guilt 
attacked  flies  before  the  face  of  him  who  has  none.  And  therefore,  as  eveiy 
rebuke  of  vice  comes,  or  should  come,  £rom  the  preacher's  mouth  like  a  dart  or 
arrow,  thrown  by  some  mighty  hand  which  does  execution  proportionately  to  the 
force  or  impulse  it  received  from  that  which  threw  it ;  bo,  our  Saviour's  match- 
less virtue,  free  from  the  least  tincture  of  anything  immoral,  armed  eveiy  one  of 
His  reproofs  with  a  piercing  edge,  and  an  irresistible  force,  so  that  truth  never 
came  naked  out  of  His  mouth,  but  either  clothed  with  thunder  or  wrapped  up  in 
all  the  powers  of  persuasion.  His  person  animated  and  *gave  vigour  to  his  ex- 
pression ;  all  His  commandments  being  but  the  transcripts  of  Himself,  and  His 
sermons  a  living  paraphrase  of  His  own  life. — Bishop  Butler, 

CHBIST. — ^The  Sesnrreotion  of 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  great  public  manifestation  of  His  authority 
over  the  power  of  physical  decay  imd  death.  In  all  other  instances  death  had 
but  touched  the  verge  of  God's  real  empire,  and  been  at  His  pleasure  repelled; 
here  the  rebel  had  stormed  the  citadel,  and  planted  his  dark  standard  on  its 
inmost  hold.  That  which  is  the  very  principle  of  vitality  to  the  whole  world  had 
seemed  to  wither  in  his  grasp  upon  the  cross,  when  mi^estically  rose  the  un- 
vanquished  Lord  of  Life,  and  hunted  him  back  for  ever  into  darkness.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  of  a  thousand  ages  to  the  judgment  wondrous  as  it 
shall  be,  cannot  approach  unto  this.  The  dead  who  shall  then  live,  shall  live  by 
a  power  exerted  in  all  the  fulness  of  a  visible  and  irresistible  authority ;  it  will 
but  be  the  act  of  a  known  and  recognised  creator,  not  perhaps  as  truly  wonderihl 
as  a  thousand  natural  processes  that  surround  us  every  hour.  But  the  dead 
Christ  who  lived  again,  was'  prostrate  under  His  enemy  the  hour  He  over- 
whelmed him ;  the  Conqueror  was  chained  and  bleeding  beneath  the  foe  He 
destroyed.  As  a  man  truly  dead,  yet  He  was  unextinguishably  alive  as  God. — 
W,  A,  Butler, 

OHBIST.—Beverenoe  for 

If  Christ  be  Jesus, — ^if  Jesus  be  God, — all  reverence,  exterior  as  well  as 
interior,  is  too  little  for  Him. — Bering, 

CHRIST.— The  Rule  of 

Christ  rules  in  heaven  by  His  power,  in  the  Church  by  His  grace,  in  hell  by 
His  justice. — Leigh, 

CHRIST.— The  Saoriflce  of 

His  sacrifice  continued  through  His  life,  and  was  completed  by  His  death.— 
Baical, 
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CHBIiT. — Hhib  Bieond  Coming  of 

The  f^tntrn^  of  Chnst  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  is  the  grand  hope  of  the  Church 
—the  mainspzing  of  Chzistian  watchfuLieoi  to  the  people  of  God. — B,  T.  K. 

Thna  bad  and  good  their  several  warnings  give 
Of  His  approach,  whom  none  maj  see  and  live : 

Faith's  ear,  with  awM  still  delight, 

Counts  them  like  minute-bells  at  night. 
Keeping  the  heart  awake  till  dawn  of  mom, 
While  to  her  ftmeral  pile  this  aged  world  is  borne. — RehU^ 


Btorjof 

The  story  of  Christ  is  the  last,  the  grandest,  the  fullest  utterance  of  the 
DifiDfl  ICiid  and  "WiSl—CaUhorp. 

cmUL — Th«  Bnffleiiiiey  of 

If  Cliriat  was  sufficient  for  one  sinner,  then  He  must  be  sufficient  for  all. 
The  great  difficulty  with  Gk>d  was,  not  how  to  admit  many  sinners  into  His 
ftifoor,  but  how  to  admit  one  sinner.  If  that  difficulty  has  been  got  over,  then 
the  whole  has  been  got  over. — M*Cheyn£. 

tmn.—ThB  Sympathy  of 

To  be  *'tooched  with  the  feelings  of  our  infirmities''  on  the  great  white 
tihiiiieof  Hie  g^ory; — to  retain  the  sense  and  sensibilities  of  our  humanity  as 
fresUy  at  the  end  of  aU  earth's  ages  as  when  He  went  up  to  His  Father  with  the 
■sil-fdntB  bat  a  ISbw  days  old  in  His  hands; — to  permeate  the  whole  divine 
Godhead  with  the  veins  and  pulses  of  the  everlasting  sentiment  of  our  human 
eo  thai  the  quivering  heart-strings  of  our  secret  and  lowly  sorrows  may 
a  feUov-fbeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  Father  as  well  as  Son,  and  that 
the  foy  teeia  we  drop  at  the  graves  of  our  loved  ones  may,  as  it  were,  bedew  His 
teae  and  nunor  their  sacred  moisture  in  the  brightness  of  His  countenance ; — 
Ois  ie  the  mightiest  mystery  in  the  great  arcana  of  His  being  and  attributes ! — 


-Hie  T^Mhiag  of 

waa  that  t.eap>bing  indeed  f  A  bouquet  of  wild  flowers,  a  cluster  of 
Bfe  fruit,  a  mother  with  a  babe  in  her  bosom,  a  poor  widow  going  with  her  mite 
tD  the  tem^Cb  *  A^  oi  wheat,  the  sea-shore,  the  river, — ^these  were  the  nuclei  of 
thoo^ts  which  He  uttered  for  us,  and  those  thoughts  were  the  embodi- 
of  ^HnitA  mercy. — Dr.  Cumming. 

There  ia  an  aasoranee,  a  self-assertion,  a  certainty,  an  absence  of  all  depend- 
oo  hnman  power  and  human  reasoning,  which  makes  the  teaching  of  Christ 
otirely  unique  in  the  world's  history.  All  other  religious  teachers  have  had, 
more  cr  leas,  of  the  human  element  about  them.  Christ  alone  is  perfectly  God- 
fike  in  His  otteranoes.  There  is  a  royal  magnificence  and  wealth  of  dogmatism 
i^idk  is  indeecribehly  glorious  in  the  language  of  Christ — dogmatism,  of  course, 
ia  its  higheet  and  best  sense— in  its  meaning  as  a  fixed  and  decree-like  principle, 
sm  and  ehangelees  aa  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  which  has  re-modelled 
thft  vhoJe  framewocfc  of  aodety.^  J.  W.  Hooper, 
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CHBIBT.—Tlie  Tramlignration  of 

The  glorified  body  of  Christ  u  the  model  for  the  bodies  of  all  created  intelli- 
gendes.  And  what  that  is,  the  Transfiguration  was  undoubtedly,  designed  to 
show.  The  cross  of  Calvary  had  scarcely  begun  to  darken  His  great  soul,  when 
He  yearned  for  the  glorious  baptism  of  Tabor.  Thither,  accordingly  "  He  set 
His  face,"  and  soon  stood  on  its  bfly  summit,  with  three  of  His  disciple-friends, 
who  became  entranced  with  the  beautifiil  landsci^  at  their  fiset  But  that  was 
speedily  eclipsed  by  a  fkr  sublimer  scene.  Jesus  was  changing  before  their  eyes. 
A  strange,  unearthly  radiancy  spread  over  EUs  £Euse  and  garments,  gradually 
brightening  into  a  richer  splendour,  until  "  His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and 
His  raiment  was  white  as  the  Ught"  Meekness  yielded  to  mi^jesty, — ^human 
tenderness  to  the  grandeur  of  a  Gh>dl  On  the  beams  of  glory  which  enreloped 
that  deified  form  Moses  and  El^ah  descended,  and,  garbed  in  the  same  SEplen- 
dour,  conversed  with  Him  of  Olivet  and  Calvary,— of  the  cup  and  the  cross. 
Embarrassed  by  the  wondrous  scene,  and  overborne  by  the  rush  of  heavenly 
emotion,  Peter  would  faio  buUd  three  tabernacles  to  commemorate  the  event,  and 
perpetuate  the  joy  occasioned  by  it  But  while  he  spake,  a  cloud  fell  star-like 
from  the  sky,  and  hung  over  the  leader  of  Israel,  the  prophet  of  Horeb,  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  That  doud  was  only  a  canopy  for  the  Eternal,  who,  out  of 
its  dazzling  foldings,  exclaimed: — '*  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  wdl 
pleased:  hear  ye  Him."    Such  was  the  glorification  of  Tabor. — Dr.  Davie*, 

CHRIST. — ^The  TTnohangeableneBS  of 

The  Divine  Christ  belongs  not  exdusively  or  especially  to  the  past)  He  is  the 
same  "  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  He  is  at  this  moment  aU  that  He  was 
eighteen  centuries  ago, — all  that  He  has  been  to  our  fathers, — all  that  He  win 
be  to  our  children.  He  is  the  divine  and  infallible  Teacher,  the  Healer  and 
Pardoner  of  sin,  the  Source  of  all  graces,  the  Conqueror  of  Satan  and  of  Death — 
now,*  as  of  old,  and  as  in  years  to  come.    He  is  ever  the  same. — Canon  Liddon, 

CHRIST.— TTnion  with 

The  connection  between  Christ  and  His  believing  followers  is  expressed  by  St 
Paul  in  words  of  profound  significance — as  "  being  in  Christ"  So  dose  is  the 
living  union  between  the  Head  and  the  members,  that  they  form  part  of  one 
whole.  Fellowship  with  Christ  from  which  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  Christ  pass 
into  the  soul,  makes  the  believer  a  partaker  ia  all  that  Christ  Hitnself  is. — Dr. 
Ullmann. 

CHRIST.- The  WUl  of 

In  nothing  was  the  strength  of  His  will  more  manifested  than  His  having  no 
will  of  His  own. — Dr.  Ullmann, 

CHRIST.— The  Words  of 

There  is  a  depth  about  His  words  which  many  know  not ;  some  guess  at,  but 
none  have  ever  fathomed  it ;  and  yet  so  simple  are  they,  that  every  honest  heart, 
and  every  one  that  really  longs  to  do  the  will  of  God,  never  fails  to  learn  it — 
Chanypneyt, 

CHRIST.— The  Wrath  of 

When  called  on  to  act  with  severity, — to  denounce  and  chastise,  it  was  not 
personal  irritation  that  moved  Him,  but  the  holy  wrath  of  Jove — a  love  which,  in 
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itB  hmtred  to  the  sin,  ceased  not  to  love  in  the  sinner  the  man  who  may  be 
redeemed. — Dr,  XJUmamn. 

CHBI8TIAHIT7— Alraied. 

lies  haye  been  propagated  in  its  name :  swarms  of  vile  creatures  have  made 
it  an  inexhanstible  prey,  and  have  heaped  upon  its  head  abases  scandalous  and 
loathsome.  It  has  had  to  contend  with  the  desolations  of  barbarism,  the  selfish 
piretences  of  longs  and  priests,  and  the  stapified  spirits  of  a  down-trodden 
popolaoe;  hot  it  has  lived  through  alL  It  has  suffered  that  which  would  have 
beoi  tenfbld  death  to  aught  less  than  divine ;  and  it  has  even  given  life  and 
beoefieent  powet  to  institutions  in  themselves  deadly.  like  the  fabled  lamp  of 
the  Bosioraeians,  its  light  has  lain  buried  in  the  ruins  of  cities  and  temples,  and 
has  flashed  through  the  chinks  of  the  tombs,  till,  in  these  latter  times,  it  has  burst 
on  the  startled  eyes  of  the  explorers,  into  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  with  a 
hiaze  brighter  tlum  that  of  the  sun. — W.  Howitt, 

CHBIVnAJnTT. — ^Aeeommodatlve 

We  look  with  necessary  suspicion  on  the  profession  of  Christianity  which  has 
•  marveOoiis  adroitness  in  conforming  itself  to  existing  circumstances  and  com- 
panies, which  can  be  fluent  whilst  all  around  are  sure  to  agree,  but  grows  silent 
▼hen  there  is  likelihood  of  opposition  or  dislike. — C<mon  Melvill, 

CHRimAHlTy.~th«  Adaptation  of 

It  speaks  decidedly  for  the  divine  excellence  and  consistency  of  Christianity, 
that  it  is  prepared  for  the  most  varied  circumstances,  that  it  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  most  critical  anomalies,  that  it  comprehends  the  pressure  and 
scdution  of  all  difficulties,  that  it  is,  in  short,  worthy  and  susceptible  "  of  all 
aeeeptation.''  The  individual  who  receives  it,  finds  such  an  appeal  to  his 
character,  and  testimony  to  his  history,  that  he  is  confounded,  and  asks — 
*'  Whence  knowest  thou  me  f"  In  all  the  intricacy  of  the  most  modified  humanity, 
Id  all  the  womb  of  ever- working  time,  there  is  not  a  perplexity  which  it  cannot 
explain,  there  is  not  a  contingency  for  which  it  is  not  prepared.  It  is  strong  for 
the  grapple,  as  tender  for  the  embrace.  It  is  equal  for  all  encounters  and  all 
trials.  By  one  vast  conception  it  generalizes  man,  and  with  as  minute  pecu- 
liarity, it  follows  and  unfolds  all  his  variations.  It  discerns  "  the  end  from  the 
beginning ; "  and  to  every  child  of  Adam  holds  up  "  the  glass  in  which  he  may 
see  his  own  natural  face."  It  knows  the  heart's  bitterness  as  if  within  its 
eooseioasnees,  and  applies  the  soul's  medicine  as  if  itself  felt  the  wound.  It  is 
the  catholiccm  and  the  spedflo — exhibiting  such  a  comprehension  of  the  all,  as 
though  not  an  attention  could  be  expended  on  the  individual,  as  though  no 
amplitude  could  contain  the  all.  It  looks  upon  our  nature  with  the  divine 
intelligence,  and  yearns  for  our  salvation  with  the  divine  pity. — Dr.  22.  W. 
Hamilton, 

CHBI8TIAM ITY .— The  Basis  of 

Christianity  does  not  rest  on  the  divinity  of  its  Founder,  but  on  His  humanity 
as  OQEUoined  to  divinity. — Dr.  R,  W,  Hamilton. 

CHBIfHAmr. — Cbaages  Wrought  by 

Christianity  has  changed  many  of  the  outward  aspects  of  human  existence :  it 
has  created  ii  new  religious  language,  a  new  type  of  worship,  a  new  calendar  of 
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time.  It  has  furnished  new  ideals  to  art ;  it  has  opened  nothing  lees  than  a  new 
world  of  Uteratnre ;  it  has  invested  the  forms  of  social  intercourse  among  men 
with  new  graces  of  refinement  and  mutual  consideration.  Yet  these  are  bat  some 
of  the  superficial  symptoms  of  its  real  work. — Canon  Liddon, 

CHRISTIAVITT.— Charitiea  and  Belief  peeuliar  to 

Public  charities  and  beneTolent  associations  for  the  gratuituous  relief  of 
every  species  of  distress,  are  peculiar  to  Christianity;  no  other  system  of  dvil 
or  religious  policy  has  originated  them ;  they  form  its  highest  praise  and  oharao- 
teristic  feature ;  an  order  of  benevolence  so  disinterested,  and  so  exalted,  looking 
before  and  after,  could  no  more  have  preceded  revelation  than  light  the  sun. — 
ColUm. 

CHBISTIANIT7.— Coniirmatlons  of 

The  death  of  Judas  is  as  strong  a  confirmation  of  Christianity  as  the  life  of 
Paul. — Colton, 

CHBISTIAHITT.— The  Consolations  of 

That  future  state  of  existence  of  which  Christianity  first  gave  us  a  dear  and 
distinct  view  affords  a  prospect  to  us  that  cannot  well  fail  to  cheer  and  enliven  our 
hearts,  and  even  bear  us  up  under  the  heaviest  pressures  of  affliction.  Without 
this  support  there  are,  it  must  be  owned,  calamities  sufficient  to  break  the  hi^* 
est  spirits  and  to  subdue  the  firmest  minds.  When  the  good  and  virtuooa  man 
is  unjustly  accused  and  inhumanly  traduced ;  when  enemies  oppress  and  jQciendt 
desert  him ;  when  poverty  and  distress  come  upon  him  like  an  armed  man;  when 
his  favourite  child,  or  his  beloved  companion,  is  snatched  from  him  by  death ;  when 
he  is  racked  with  incessant  pain,  or  pining  away  with  incurable  disease ;  when  ha 
knows,  moreover,  that  he  can  have  no  rest  but  in  the  grave,  and  supposes  this 
rest  is  the  absolute  extinction  of  his  being — no  wonder  that  he  sinks  into  melan- 
choly and  despair.  But  let  the  divine  light  of  immortality  break  in  upon  him,  and 
the  gloom  that  surrounds  him  clears  up.  Let  this  day-star  arise  before  him,  and 
it  will  shed  a  brightness  over  the  whole  scene  of  his  existence,  which  will  maka 
eveiything  look  gay  and  cheeiful  around  him.  He  is  no  longer  the  same  being 
he  was  before. — Bishop  Porteus, 

CHSISTIAKITT. — The  Consummation  of 

How  delightful  the  prospects  which  open  on  the  eye  of  faith  in  prophetio 
vision  1  Christianity  prevails  universally,  and  tha  consequences  are  most  blissfbL 
Our  race  assumes  the  appearance  of  one  vast,  virtuous,  peaceful  family:  our 
world  becomes  the  seat  of  one  grand,  triumphant,  adoring  assembly.  At  length 
the  scene  mingles  with  the  heavens,  and,  rising  in  brightness,  is  blended  with  the 
glories  on  high.  The  mystery  of  God  on  earth  is  finished:  the  times  of  the 
regeneration  are  fulfilled :  the  Son  of  God  descends.  "  And  I  heard  as  it  were 
the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the 
voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying — Alleluia  I  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ"— Dr.  MitcheU, 

CHBI8TIANITT.— The  Corruptions  of 

That  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  have  been  most  injurious  to  its  interests 
is  but  too  manifest,  whether  we  look  to  the  past  or  the  present.  Men  who 
distinguish   between  other  things  and  their  abuses,  bring  not  their  wonted 
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(aimesi  and  discrimination  to  the  history  and  circumstances  of  our  holy 
religion.  They  do  not  hold  astronomy  responsible  for  the  frauds  of  the  astrologer, 
nor  chemistry  for  the  dreams  of  the  alchemist.  They  admit  that  a  science  may 
be  sound  in  its  principles,  while  many  of  its  votaries  are  deficient  in  intelligence  ; 
and  that  a  83r6tem  may  be  pure,  while  many  who  profess  it  are  far  firom  im- 
maculate. But,  with  respect  to  revealed  religion,  another  rule  ^ould  seem  to 
have  been  tacitly  agreed  upon.  Here  the  fault  of  the  professor  is  commonly 
assumed  as  belonging  to  the  thi^^g  professed  ;  and  a  degenerate  community, 
bearing  the  Christian  name,  becomes  a  sort  of  demonstration  against  the  pre- 
tensionB  of  Christianity.  And  when  the  philosopher  shall  have  detected  and 
examined  all  the  causes  producing  this  effect  on  the  systems  originating  with 
men,  we  are  prepared  to  show,  that  to  the  whole  influence  of  every  one  of  these 
Christianity  is  exposed ;  and  to  contend,  as  a  consequence,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  at  variance  with  sound  philosophy,  or  with  the  Word  of  God,  than  to  make 
that  a  reason  for  scepticism  in  one  of  these  cases,  which  is  never  so  admitted  in 
the  other.—Dr.  i2.  Vaughan. 

CEBISTIAVITT. — Deflnitioni  of 

Christianity  is  not  the  shibboleth  of  a  sect ;  it  is  not  the  dogma  of  a  school ; 
it  is  not  succession  from  the  Apostles ;  but  it  is  Christ  in  the  heart. — Dr. 
Cumming. 

CfaristiAnity  is  the  highest  perfection  of  humanity. — Dr,  Johnson. 

Christianity  is  a  heavenly  thing ;  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man ;  a  new 
creation ;  the  reduction  of  a  wayward  fallen  creature  to  the  obedience  of  his 
Maker,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier. — Bishop  Wilson, 

CHBISTIAbixx. — Tha  Itanuuids  of 

She  demands  of  us  the  sacrifice  of  body  and  soul  to  God.  But  wherefore  ? 
Because  we  have  fallen  firom  our  original  righteousness ;  because  we  are  prepense 
to  forbidden  objects;  because  we  are  guilty,  enslaved,  blind,  erring  creatures. 
What  would  never  be  thought  of  by  a  person  in  health,  and  never  be  urged  upon 
him,  may  be,  and  is  perfectly  reasonable  for  one  sinking  with  disease.  To  a 
Bhipwrecked  mariner  that  becomes  most  reasonable  which  would  be  contrary  to 
common  reason  were  he  sailing  with  a  favourable  wind.  A  prisoner  condemned 
to  die  by  the  laws  of  his  country  may  and  ought,  in  reason,  to  sue  for  pardon  and 
submit  to  whatever  conditions  his  yrhice  imposes.  Thus  all  the  self-denial  of 
Christianity,  its  penitence,  its  difi&culties,  its  afflictions,  its  separation  from  the 
sins  of  the  world,  its  humility,  its  vigilance,  its  holy  fear,  are  most  reasonablo 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed,  and  with  the  eternity  which  is 
befiare  him. — Ei»hop  Wilson. 

CHBISTIAJilTy. — ^Tha  Design  of 

The  design  of  Christianity  is — by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  man  back  from  the  inordinate  self-love  of  his 
fallen  nature,  to  tho  love  of  God  and  man-. — Bishop  Wilson. 

CESI8TIAHITT— not  a  DotIoo. 

When  yon  behold  a  ro^jestio  tree  standing  in  the  field,  which  has  darted  its 
foots  &r  and  deep  into  the  earth,  and  spreads  its  branches  wide  around  it,  and 
produces,  year  after  year,  its  store  of  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fhiits ;  you  might  as 
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well  imagine  it  to  be  the  fashioning  of  man's  hands,  an  ingenions  device  and 
artifice  of  his,  which  he  feeds  and  noorishes,  as  suppose  the  same  of  the  system 
I  have  described ;  which,  as  you  have  seen,  entwines  its  roots  through  ail  the 
shadowy  institutions  of  the  elder  dispensation,  and  standing  tail  and  erect  in  the 
midst  of  the  new,  defies  the  whirlwind  and  the  lightning,  the  drought  and 
scorching  sun,  burgeoning  widely,  and,  like  the  prophet's  vine,  spreading  its 
branches  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  gathering  all  mankind  under- 
neath its  shade,  and  feeding  them  with  the  sweetest  fruits  of  holiness. — Cardinal 
Wiseman, 

OHBISTIAKITT— Diseovtrs  Charaoter. 

Under  the  precepts  of  a  philosophy  which  never  compromised  with  human 
weakness,  we  do  not  wonder  at  a  Leonidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylie,  or  a 
Miltiades  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  at  a  high-souled  Epaminondas,  or  a 
meditative  Numa,  at  an  Aristides  consenting  to  his  own  ostracism,  or  a  Brutus 
pronouncing  the  death-doom  of  his  son.  They  are  the  natural  efflorescence  of 
such  culture  and  such  soil.  And,  in  truth,  there  is  a  hardy  endeavour,  an  heroic 
self  abandonment,  a  capacity  for  deed  and  sufiJering,  in  some  of  these  brave  old 
Heathen,  that  would  make  many  a  modern  Christian  dwindle  into  the  shadow 
of  a  man.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Christianity,  by  the  inspiration  of  her  fiuth 
and  love,  to  exhibit  human  nature  in  its  "  highest  embodied  possibility, "  to  show 
the  bravery  of  heroes  chastened  by  the  meekness  of  children — benefieenee 
employing  powers — an  endurance  more  resolute  than  stoicism  ever  knew,  oom- 
bined  with  an  all-embracing  tenderness  that  would  "  dasp  the  universe  to  keep  it 
warm."  In  Christianity,  and  in  Christianity  alone,  can  be  discovered  character 
in  harmonious  wholeness,  at  once  the  "  Hghteotu  man,"  high  in  the  practice  of 
all  social  virtues,  stem  in  his  infiexiUe  adhesion  to  the  utter  right — and  the 
**  good  man,"  who  has  won  for  himself  a  revenue  of  afiection,  at  whose  name 
men's  eyes  sparkle  and  their  spirits  glow,  as  if  a  sun-beam  glinted  in,  and  for 
whom  some,  in  their  strength  of  tenderness,  would  even  dare  to  die. — Dr.  Punsfum, 

CHBI8TIAHITT.— The  Duties  of 

All  the  duties  of  Christianity  are  comprised  in  that  of  charity. — Rodriguez, 

CHBISTIANITT.— The  Emblems  of 

It  is  in  the  use 
Of  which  they  may  be  made  their  value  lies ; — 
In  the  pure  tJioughts  of  beauty  they  call  up, 
And  qualities  they  emblem. — P.  J.  Bailey, 

Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 

Of  safest  guidance  and  of  firmest  trust — 

The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor — nor  except 

The  eross  itself^  at  whose  unconscious  feet 

The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt, 

BuefuUy  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears, 

And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest. — W,  Wordstporth, 

CHBISTIAHITT.— The  Eridenoes  of 

There  is  one  argument  which  impresses  my  mind  with  peculiar  force.  This 
is  the  great  variety  of  the  kinds  of  evidence  which  have  been  used  in  proof  of 
Christianity,  and  the  confirmation  thereby  afforded  of  its  truth.    The  proof  from 
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pcophe^, — ^from  miracles, — ^from  the  character  of  Christ, — firom  that  of  His 

ApocUes, — from  the  nature  and  the  excellence  of  its  practical  precepts, troia 

the  Aceordance  between  the  doctrinal  and   practical  systems  of  Guisdanitj, 

whfltiier  considered  each  in  itself  or  in  their  mutual  rdation  to  each  other, 

from  other  species  of  internal  evidence  afforded  in  the  more  abundance  in 
proportioB  as  the  sacred  records  have  been  scrutinized  with  greater  care, — from 
the  accounts  of  contemporary  writers, — firom  the  impossibilitj  of  accounting, 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  for  its  early 
prevalence, — these,  and  other  lines  of  argument,  have  all  been  brought  forward 
and  ably  niiged  by  different  writers,  in  proportion  as  they  have  struck  the  minds 
of  different  observers  more  or  less  favourable.  Now,  granting  that  some  obscure 
and  illiterate  men,  residing  in  a  distant  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  had 
^tted  to  impose  a  forgery  upon  the  world — ^though  some  foundation  for  the 
imposture  might,  and  indeed  must,  have  been  attempted  to  be  laid — ^it  seems,  at 
least,  to  my  understanding,  morally  impossible  that  so  many  different  species  of 
proofs^  and  all  so  strong,  should  have  lent  their  concurrent  aid,  and  have  united 
their  j<nnt  fbroe,  in  the  estabUshment  of  the  falsehood.  It  may  assist  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  this  argument  to  consider  upon  how  different  a  footing,  in 
Uiis  reqiect,  has  rested  eveiy  other  religious  system,  without  exception,  which 
was  ever  proposed  to  the  world,  and  indeed  every  other  historical  fact  of  which 
the  truth  has  been  at  all  contested. — fT.  Wilber/orce, 

It  there  was  anything  defective  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  it  would 
be  fimnd  ont»  not  by  the  thoughtless  sceptic,  but  by  the  anxious  enquirer,  who 
Makes  his  whole  soul  upon  God's  Word. — J.  H.  Evans. 

GEBIfTIAHITT.— The  Xxamination  of 

Notwithstanding  all  the  objections  which  infidels  and  sceptics  have  brought 
igsmst  Christianity,  yet  it  has  nothing  to  fear  firom  impartial  examination.  It 
viil  bear  the  closest  inspection  of  the  most  wise,  and  outstand  all  the  virulent 
ittempts  of  the  most  wicked.  It  will  afford  instruction  to  the  philosopher, 
bowever  exalted,  and  render  consolation  to  the  ignorant,  however  wretched.  Its 
^oetiines  are  sublime,  just,  and  pure. — Buck, 

CEBI8TIAVITT.— The  Ezpanstveness  of 

It  cannot  be  cramped  with  local  shackles,  or  circumscribed  within  narrow 
Hfflitations.  The  chariots  of  salvation,  whose  speed  can  overtake  the  sin  an  ' 
Know  of  the  world,  will  not  run  the  little  circles  of  a  tiresome  repetition,  Y 
Bviep  ftx>m  valley  to  valley,  and  vault  firom  hill  to  hilL  If  it  be  not  the  religion 
of  the  whole  earth, — if  it  be  not  in  force  through  all  time,  then  it  is  at  variance 
^  itselt  There  would  be  a  disparity  between  its  aims  and  success, — a  struggle 
between  its  aspirations  and  its  capabilities.  But  none  can  misapprehend  its 
intention.  Its  own  mouth  pronounces  this  oracle :  its  own  bosom  heaves  with 
^  smbition :  this  pledge  flashes  fi*om  its  brow  :  this  reward  fixes  its  eye  I  It 
noTes  among  the  nations  as  something  dedicated  to  greatness.  Confident  in  its 
cttMr  snd  consommation,  as  in  its  origin  and  motive,  it  flies  upon  the  spoil 
beioie  it  begins  the  battle,  and  predestines  the  prise  ere  it  girds  for  the  race. — 
J>r,  R.  W,  Hamilton, 

CRBKIiJnTT.— The  Trankness  and  InTinelbility  of 

Tkoe  is  not  one  of  its  parts  or  bearings  which  needs  the  shelter  of  a  disguise 
tbrom  over  it.    Let  the  pxiestB  of  another  fkith  ply  their  prudential  expedients 
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and  look  so  wise  and  so  wary  in  the  execution  of  them.  Bat  Christianity  stands 
in  a  higher  and  a  firmer  attitude.  The  defensive  armour  of  a  shrinking  or  timid 
policy  does  not  suit  her.  Hers  is  the  naked  majesty  of  truth ;  and  with  aU  the 
grandeur  of  age,  but  with  none  of  its  infirmities,  has  she  come  down  to  as,  and 
gathered  new  strength  from  the  battles  she  has  won  in  the  many  controversies  of 
many  generations.  With  such  a  religion  as  this  there  is  nothing  to  hide«  All  should 
be  above  boards.  And  the  broadest  light  of  day  should  be  made  fully  and  fireely 
to  circulate  through  all  her  secrecies.  But  secrets  she  has  none.  To  her  belong 
the  frankness  and  the  simplicity  of  conscious  greatness ;  and  whether  she  has  to 
contend  with  the  pride  of  philosophy,  or  stand  in  fronted  opposition  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude,  she  does  it  upon  her  own  strength,  and  spurns  all  the 
props  and  all  the  auxiliaries  of  superstition  away  from  her. — Dr,  Chalmen. 

CHBISHANITT.— The  Happiness  of 

As  te  Christianity  not  making  men  happier,  methinks  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
old  Greek  tragedies  are  filled  with  despair  and  gloom,  as  their  prevailing  charac- 
teristic, and  that  all  the  music  of  the  world  before  Christ  was  in  the  minor  scale, 
as  since  Christ  it  has  come  to  be  in  the  mi^or.  The  whole  creation  has,  indeed, 
groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  together  until  now ;  but  the  mighty  anthem  has 
modulated  since  the  cross,  and  the  requiem  of  Jesus  has  been  the  world's  birth- 
song  of  approaching  jubilee ! — H.  B.  Stowe. 

CHTISTIAHITT—Inseparable  from  Christ. 

(Ihristianity  is  not  related  to  our  Lord  as  a  philosophy  might  be  to  a  philo* 
sopl  er,  that  is,  as  a  moral  or  intellectual  system  thrown  off  from  his  mind,  rest- 
ing thenceforward  on  its  own  merits,  and  implying  no  necessary  relation  towards 
its  author  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  it,  beyond  a  certain  sympathy  with 
what  was  at  one  time  a  portion  of  his  thought.  A  philosophy  may  be  thus 
abstracted  altogether  from  the  person  of  its  originator  with  entire  impunity. 
*  *  *  But  detach  Christianity  frt)m  Christ,  and  it  vanishes  before  our  eyes 
into  intellectual  vapour.  Christianity  is  non-existent  apart  from  Christ;  i*. 
centres  in  Christ ;  it  radiates,  now  as  at  the  first,  from  Christ  It  perishes  out- 
right when  men  attempt  to  abstract  it  from  the  Living  Person  of  its  Founder.— 
Canon  Liddon. 

CHBISTIANIT7.— The  Laiirels  of 

Christianity  gathers  its  laurels  from  the  glories  of  Jesus,  from  the  sorrows  it 
henls,  from  the  temporal  and  eternal  blessings  which  it  showers  upon  mankind ; 
and  proves  itself  to  come  from  the  God  of  all  light,  by  shining  alike  through  the 
casement  of  a  cottage  and  the  oriel  window  of  a  palace. — Dr.  Cumming, 

CHBISTIAKITY.->Leaming  in  Belation  to 

It  would  be  a  deplorable  consideration  indeed,  if  the  great  and  important 
points  of  Christianity,  those  upon  which  men's  eternal  salvation  depend,  could  not 
be  judged  of  without  learning,  or  were  to  be  determined  for  men  by  their  own 
capacities,  but  by  the  decisions  of  others  called  learned  men,  who  are  constantly 
difiering  and  wrangling  with  one  another. — Bishop  Horsley, 

CHSIBTIAiriTT — The  Life  of 

The  Christianity  of  evidences  and  dogmas  alone  no  more  realizes  it  than  the 
bonoB  of  the  fossil  creatures,  which  science  collects  and  arranges,  give  us  an  idea 
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of  the  liviog  things  themselTes,  as  they  once  moved  in  the  grace  and  the  power 
and  the  beanty  of  their  life.  Study  if  yon  will,  nay,  study  because  you  ought — 
those  of  yon  who  have  leisure  or  ability  for  the  study — ^these  historical  or  logical 
evidences,  this  skeleton  of  Christianity.  Trace  the  sjrmmetry  of  its  form,  the 
minute  and  marvellous  articulations  of  all  the  joints  and  bones,  as  it  were,  of  its 
doctrinal  Eastern ;  but,  remember,  when  you  have  thus  re-constmcted  its  frame, 
yon  have  not  discovered  its  life,  any  more  than  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  can  lay 
bare  for  him  the  life  of  the  frame  he  examines.  That  is  to  be  seen  in  its  actings 
only.  For  that,  yon  must  leave  the  dissecting-room  of  the  apologist,  and  even 
the  museum  of  the  divine,  and  come  out  into  the  world,  where  Christianity  lives, 
breathes,  moves,  and  acts,  a  living  thing.  You  must  see  it  in  the  beauty,  and  the 
grace,  and  the  might  of  its  life.  You  must  study  the  conditions  of  its  existence, ' 
the  laws  of  its  being,  the  manner  of  sustenance ;  and  then  it  may  be  that  you 
may  discover  reasons  for  some  of  those  peculiarities  in  its  structure,  which 
leaned  to  you  in  your  study  so  utterly  useless  and  superfluous.— ^JSu^  Magee. 

GSItmiAHITT.— XyiteriM  in 

There  are  mysteries  in  Christianity,  as  there  are  also  in  Nature,  above  human 
leason,  and  which  reason  itself  would  never  have  discovered ;  but  that  does  not 
emiwwer  human  reason  to  discard  those  things,  unless  a  mere  sparkle  of  intellect 
has  become  transcendent  above  the  great  Source  of  Wisdom  whence  it  sprang.— 

CEBI8TIAHIT7. — ^Tha  Opponents  of 

Formerly  all  persons  who  rq'ected,  or  sought  to  invalidate,  the  statements  of 
our  Sacred  Writers,  used  to  profess  themselves  opponents  of  Christianity ;  but  in 
these  days»  the  same  arguments— such  as  they  are — ^are  brought  forward  by  per- 
Btms  piofisssing  themselves  Christians,  and  proclaiming  their  high  veneration  for 
the  OospeL  It  is  as  if  the  assailants  of  some  fortress  should  assume  the  garb  of 
its  defenders,  and  thus  obtain  admission  within  its  walls,  that  they  might  batter 
them  more  easily  than  from  without — Archbishop  Whately* 

CBSmiAXm, — ^The  Original  Promoters  of 

Thorn  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  must  at  any  rate 
admit  that  Christianity  exists.  How  it  came  here,  how  it  thrives,  and  how  it 
works  more  than  all  other  energies,  are  questions  that  no  man  has  solved  without 
Msmning  fax  more  unlikely  things  than  the  existence  of  a  Christ  such  as  the 
Seriptores  describe.  The  phenomenon  appeared,  they  must  allow,  some  eighteen 
eentories  ago,  and  among  a  few  fishermen  upon  Bethsaida  beach.  These  simple 
icSk  carved  out  the  only  God-like  image  ever  seen.  These  crafty  conspirators 
arrayed  it  with  a  glory  that  eclipsed  first  of  all  themselves  hopelessly  and  for 
ever.  They  devised  the  most  novel  and  successful  scheme  of  moral  conduct,  and 
kept  OQ  preaching  doctrines  that  convicted  every  day  their  own  falsehood  and 
deceptioa.  They  invented  the  very  best  plan  for  benefitting  other  people,  but 
they  utterly  failed  to  get  anything  out  of  it  themselves  except  weeping  and  loss. 
These  simpletons,  that  could  not  see  through  the  flimsy  veil  of  fable,  saw  deeper 
into  homan  hearts  than  any  other  men,  and  gave  voice  to  yearnings  that  were  felt 
everywhere,  but  were  never  understood  before.  These  dupes  exposed  all  other 
deceptions  that,  had  deceived  the  wisest  of  philosophers.  These  dullai'ds  con- 
ceived a  system  that  outreached  the  loftiest  fancies  of  the  cleverest  thinkers. — 
Maeffregor. 
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CHBISTIAinTT— a  Parados. 

Chiistiamty  is  the  easiest  and  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  like  a 
secret  in  arithmetic,  infinitely  hard  till  it  be  found  out  by  a  right  operation,  and 
Uien  it  is  so  plain  we  wonder  we  did  not  understand  it  earlier. — Bishop  Taylor* 

CHBI8TIANIT7. — ^The  Preservation  of 

It  has  been  buried  in  the  floods,  and  it  is  not  lost;  it  has  been  thrown  into 
the  fires,  yet  it  is  not  burned ;  it  has  been  ezi>08ed  to  the  pestilential  notes  of  a 
corrupt  and  superstitious  faith,  and  yet  it  is  not  poisoned;  and  now,  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  does  it  come  forth  from  all  the  opposition  and  persecution  of 
eighteen  centuries,  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  in  all  its  primitive  int^rity — 
as  virgin  gold  cast  into  the  furnace,  more  bright  and  beautiful  by  far  than  when  it 
entered. — Dr,  Oumming, 

CHBI8TIAHITT.— The  Privileges  of 

Its  privileges  are  great  and  extensive,  allowing  its  votaries  the  most  noUe  and 
refined  pleasures  in  the  present  state,  and  opening  before  them  a  boundless 
prospect  of  immortality  and  glory  in  the  ftiture. — Buck. 

CHBI8TIAHIT7.— The  Progress  of 

The  Apostles  cast  the  leaven  into  the  corrupt  mass  of  humanity.  The  fer- 
mentation began,  and  has  never  ceased,  and  shall  never  oease  till  the  whole 
immense  mass  of  this  corrupt  world  shall  be  leavened.  It  has  been  a  steady, 
BUent,  irresistible  process ;  always  onward  though  not  always  visible,  and  some* 
times  seemingly  retrograde.  It  is  pervading  the  whole  lump;  yet  no  marked 
effect  shall  appear  tiU  the  process  shall  be  complete.  Kingdoms  rise  and  fidl; 
moral  earthquakes  shake  the  earth ;  commotions,  unaccountable  ai)d  tenifle, 
follow  on  the  heels  of  commotions ;  the  leaven  of  Christianity  seems  lost  in  the 
fearful  and  general  fermentation ;  the  sun  is  darkened ;  the  moon  is  covered  in 
sackcloth;  the  stars  fall  from  heaven;  all  human  affairs  are  thrown  into  pertur- 
bation; and  Christianity  is,  from  time  to  time,  scouted  from  the  habitations  of 
men;  yet  all  this  is  but  the  silent,  invisible,  onward,  restless  workings  of  the 
leaven  cast  over  the  world  from  the  hill  of  Calvary.  Every  revolution,  commoticokt 
war,  oppression,  persecution,  famine,  pestilence,  the  wrath  of  men,  and  the  rage 
of  the  elements,  are,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  but  parts  of  the  great 
fermenting  process  which  the  world  is  undergoing  from  the  leaven  of  Christianity. 
And  never  will  this  terminate,  until  it  has  regenerated  the  world,  and  made  it 
resemble  heaven. — Read. 

CHBI8TIANIT7.— Protestant 

Protestant  Christianity  is  as  old  as  Paradise  itself;  and,  like  the  precious 
diamond,  it  has  been  maturing  in  the  secret  caverns  of  the  earth,  whilst  whole 
generations  have  passed  away  above  it;  and  now  it  is  coming  forth  to  shine  and 
sparkle  in  the  risen  sun ;  and  soon  it  will  emerge,  yet  more  beautiftil  and  brilliant, 
when  Christ  collects  His  jewels,  and  sets  them  in  His  own  diadem — ^the  glovy  of 
heaven,  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  earth. — Dr,  Cumming. 

CHSISTIAHITT.— The  Beligion  of 

Christianity  is  the  purest  and  most  liberal  religion  in  the  world. — Byron, 
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GHBIITIAnTT.— Th«  Btiponie  of 

Par  eighteen  centuries  Christumity  has  responded  to  the  supieme  necessity  of 
the  soul  of  man. — Canon  lAddon, 

CHBIBTIAllTy — the  Soeial  Beligion. 

Christianity  has  been  emphatically  termed — ^the  social  religion,  and  society  is 
the  proper  sphere  of  all  its  duties,  as  the  ecliptio  is  of  the  son. — ColUm. 

GHBIRIAinT.— The  Solaee  of 

What  a  solaee  most  Christiamty  be  to  one  who  has  an  trndoubting  conyiddon 
of  its  tmth ! — Napoleon  L 

CESmHAXm. — Sprsadlng 

Spreading  Christianity  abroad  is  sometimes  an  excuse  for  not  having  it  at 
home.  A  man  may  cnt  grafts  from  his  tree  till  the  tree  itself  has  no  top  left  with 
which  to  bear  fr  ait.  In  the  end,  the  power  of  Christian  missions  will  be  measured 
by  the  zeal  of  enlightened  piety  at  home,  as  the  circulation  of  blood  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  will  depend  upon  the  soundness  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  I 
do  not  say  that  we  should  not  send  the  Gospel  abroad ;  but  that  we  may  do  it, 
there  must  be  more  of  it  at  home.  We  must  deepen  the  wells  of  salvation,  or 
drawing  will  run  them  dry. — H,  W,  Beecher. 

CHBimAJIITy.— The  Triumph  of 

I  have  seen  the  sun  with  a  little  ray  of  distant  light  challenge  all  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  without  -violence  and  noise  climbing  up  the  hill,  hath  made  night 
so  to  retire,  that  its  memory  was  lost  in  the  joys  and  sprightftdness  of  morning ; 
and  Christianity,  without  violence  or  armies,  without  resistance  and  self-preserva- 
tion, without  strength  or  human  eloquence,  without  challenging  of  privileges  or 
fighting  against  tyranny,  without  alteration  of  government  and  scandal  of  priuces, 
with  its  humility  and  meekness,  with  tolerations  and  patience,  with  obedience  and 
diaiiliy;  with  prayiug  and  dying,  did  insensibly  turn  the  world  into  Christian  and 
peneeotion  into  victoiyl — Bishop  Taylor, 

CHBmiAmT— «  Tital  Germ. 

Men  have  treated  Christianity  as  if  it  were  but  a  system  of  logical  dogmas.  It 
is,  however,  a  vital  germ.  A  seed  does  not  require  you  to  give  it  an  organization ; 
the  aeom  does  not  ask  you  to  give  it  trunk,  branches,  and  form.  No :  give  it 
stnl,  and  sun,  and  dew,  and  it  wi^  build  out  of  the  elements  about  it  a  miyestio 
■tzoetnre  for  itselfl — Dr,  Thomas. 

CHEUnAHlTy. — The  Toiee  of 

Her  voice  is,  vnthout  distinction,  to  people  of  eveiy  colour,  and  clime,  and 
eondition  :  to  the  continent  and  the  isles ;  to  the  man  of  the  city,  the  man  of  the 
field,  the  man  of  the  woods;  to  the  sick  and  desperate;  to  the  beggar  and  the 
slave.  She  impairs  no  fluulty,  interdicts  no  affection,  infringes  no  relation ;  but, 
taking  men  as  they  are,  with  all  their  depravity  and  woes,  she  proffers  them  peace 
and  bkosednesB. — Dr.  Mason.. 

CILBIBTIAIiTy.— Tho  Way  to  Learn 

Chtifltianity  is  rather  learned  by  a  loving  heart  than  acquired  by  a  studious 
htfyul :  and  the  appointed  medium  whereby  the  beams  of  scriptural  knowledge  are 
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to  be  poured  intx>  our  mental  darkness,  is  not  the  logical  keenness  of  an  inquiring 
Intellect,  but  the  saintliness  of  a  submitting  will  that  longs  to  imitate  its  Master*! 
3ross. — R,  Montgomery, 

CSBISTIAHITT  and  IVriDELITT. 

The  more  thoroughly  an  individual  embraces  infidelity,  the  more  entirely  does 
he  become  the  slave  of  sin.  The  more  perfectly  he  embraces  the  Gospel,  the  moie 
perfectly  does  he  become  the  example  of  whatever  is  lovely  and  of  good  report 
Multitudes  and  the  chief  of  infidels  have,  in  the  hour  of  death,  abandoned  their 
sentiments  with  horror.  On  the  other  hand  no  Christian  ever  regretted,  when 
dying,  that  he  had  believed  the  Gospel;  all  have  only  wished  they  had  followed  it 
more  diligently;  and,  in  cases  innumerable,  disciples  of  Christ  have  risen  to  the 
most  triumphant  emotions  of  joy  and  praise,  and  the  most  exulting  assurance  of 
eternal  Ufe  and  glory,  in  the  very  act  of  departing  for  eternity.  Is  a  tree  to  be 
known  by  its  fruits  ?  Then  which  of  these  is  the  Tree  of  life  ?  Which  looks  like 
truth?  Which  is  to  be  cut  down,  and  cast  into  the  everlasting  firef — Bishop 
Macllvaine, 

CHBISTIAirS.— The  Bonds  Uniting 

Christians  are  united  by  a  community  of  need, — ^by  a  community  of  interest 
and  prospect :  they  are  soldiers  together;  they  are  sailors  together;  they  are  ser- 
vants and  children  together ;  and  they  shall  soon  shine  as  stars  together. — J,  H, 
Evans, 

CHBI8TIAH8.— Desperate 

We  are  afraid  of  being  desperate  Christians  !  Oh,  let  us  be  desperate  t  The 
Church  needs  extremity ;  a  great  tug  out  of  the  world. — Powerseowrt. 

CHBISTIAN8.— Differences  among 

There  are  differences  of  character  which,  springing  from  constitutional  pecn- 
liarities  or  early  education,  grace  will  modify,  but  never  altogether  eradicate  on 
this  side  the  grave.  There  are  also  differences  among  Christians  which  imply  no 
defect ;  just  as  there  are  in  countenances  which  are  very  unlike,  and  yet,  be  the 
complexion  dark  or  fair,  the  hair  of  golden  colour,  or  like  the  raven's  wing,  are 
very  beautiful.  We  do  not  expect,  or  even  wish,  all  good  men  to  be  alike,  any 
more  than  I  would  have  all  the  members  of  a  family  alike;  all  flowers  alike — 
none  but  roses  in  the  garden,  or  daisies  in  the  field ;  the  Church  of  Christ,  like 
the  meadows  below,  or  the  star-spangled  heavens  above,  owing  its  beauty  in  part 
to  that  variety  in  unity  which  marks  all  the  works  of  God,  and  mars  none  of 
them.^2>r.  Guthrie, 

CHBISTIAKS— Divinely  Made. 

Christians  are  madef  not  horn  such. — TerttUlian, 

CHEISTIANS.— The  Divinity  of 

The  divinity  of  Christians  consists  not  in  a  God  the  mere  Author  of  geometri- 
cal  truths  and  of  elementary  order :  this  is  the  religion  of  the  Pagans.  It  consists 
not  merely  in  a  God  who  exercises  a  providence  over  the  lives  and  estates  of  men, 
and  bestows  on  His  worshippers  a  happy  course  of  temporal  existence :  this  is  the 
religion  of  the  Jews.    But  the  God  of  Christians  is  a  God  of  love  and  consolation ; 
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He  is  a  God  whose  infinite  mercy  unites  itself  to  the  inmost  soul  of  His  faithful 
tJlowers;  who  fills  them  with  humility,  joy,  and  love;  who  renders  them  in- 
capable  of  any  other  end  than  of  Himself  alone.— PoscaZ. 

CH2ISTIAHS. — The  Earthly  Lot  of 

By  far  the  greater  number  are  working  with  their  hands.    In  fields  and  fac- 
tories,  in  workshops  and  kitchens,  in  mines  and  fishing-boats,  bending  over  the 
f'^rge,  feeding  the  blast-furnace,  you  find  them :  rising  early,  plying  their  mono- 
tonous task,  the  big  drops  often  trickling  down  their  brow,  and  youthful  energy 
fut  evaporating  into  a  meagre  and  infirm  old  age.    And  others  you  will  find 
vboee  ta^k  is  partly  manual  or  mechanic,  partly  or  chiefly  mentaL     One  teaches 
the  joong — hires  out  his  head  and  heart  to  enkindle  intelligence,  or  transfuse  his 
ovn  refinement  into  minds  which  are  often,  alas !  incapable,  for  employers  who 
are  often,  alas !  unthankfuL    Another  grapples  with  disease.     Through  Uie  bleak 
December  night,  with  bleared  eyes  firom  broken  slumber,  he  goes  to  throw  away 
liis  ovn  health  in  warding  off  the  stroke  of  death,  or  mitigating  the  paroxysms  of 
fome  excruciating  malady.    A  third  fights  his  country's  battles.     Away  firom  wife 
tod  children,  he  marches  through  the  putrid  swamp,  lodges  on  the  frozen  or  the 
Hroddd  field,  associates  with  comrades  rough,  reckless,  and  uncongenial,  and,  his 
life  in  his  hand,  mounts  the  breach  volcanic  with  destruction  and  quivering  with 
goiT  swaths  mown  down  in  mortal  agony.    A  fourth  is  a  trader.    A  solitary  ad- 
rentorer,  or  a  son  of  Zebodee  in  partnership  with  others,  his  proi>erty  is  afloat, 
aod  what  with  his  dependence  on  others,  what  with  the  dangers  of  the  deep  and 
the  tempests  overhead,  what  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
fickleness  of  the  cunning  prey  he  longs  to  capture,  perhaps  for  a  continuance  his 
is  as  toilsome  a  lot  as  any,  and  in  the  storms  which  firom  time  to  time  arise,  it  is 
often  absolate  agony. — Ihr,  J.  Hamilton, 

CHBI8TIAV8. — ^Ezeitable 

There  are  certain  minerals,  such  as  quartz,  fluor  spar,  and  the  diamond,  which, 
vheD  rubbed  against  each  other,  or  exposed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  will, 
when  removed  to  a  dark  place,  throw  off  very  beautiful  light,  although  before 
opaque.  This  is  called  phosphorescence.  So  there  are  some  Christians,  like 
these  stones,  who  are  cold  and  dark  in  themselves,  but  under  the  influence  of 
eloquence,  sympathy,  etc.,  are  excited  to  earnest  glows  of  love,  and  zealous  actions 
of  good  works. — Professor  Hitchcock. 

CHXI8TIAH8. — IneonBUtent 

If  there  are  inconsiBtent  Christians,  it  is  that  they  are  not  yet  Christian 
eooogh. — Professor  Vinet. 

CHRI8TIAHS— Like  the  Moon. 

Christians  are  like  the  moon,  which  increases  her  beauty  till  she  is  at  the  full. 
They  have  no  desire  to  put  off  tfie  robes  of  purity  while  they  are  on  this  side 
eternity.  They  wish  to  hold  the  sword  of  religion  in  their  hands,  till  God  sets 
the  crown  of  glory  on  their  heads. — W,  Seeker, 

CHBIfTIAVS. — The  Lore  of 

Nothing  in  Christianity  is  more  conspicuous  than  that  Christians  are  to  love 
each  other  unfeignedly  as  brethren. — I.  Taylor, 
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CHBISTIAirS.-- PrimitiTe 

Their  serioas  and  sequestered  life,  averse  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the  age,  inured 
them  to  chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and  all  the  sober  domestic  yirtuea.  As 
the  greater  number  were  of  some  trade  or  proC^ssion,  it  was  incumbent  on  them, 
by  the  strictest  integrity  and  the  fairest  dealing,  to  remove  the  suspicions  which 
the  profkne  are  too  apt  to  conceive  against  the  appearances  of  sanctity.  The  con. 
tempt  of  the  world  exercised  them  in  habits  of  humility,  meekness,  and  patience. 
Even  their  faults,  or  rather  errors,  were  derived  from  an  excess  of  virtue.  Ambi- 
tious to  exalt  the  perfection  of  the  Oospel  above  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  the 
zealous  fathers  carried  the  duties  of  self-mortification,  of  purity,  and  of  patience, 
to  a  height  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attain,  and  much  less  to  preserve, 
in  our  present  state  of  weakness  and  corruption. — Qibhon, 

CfHBISTIAirS.— Schools  of 

What  is  the  great  community  of  Christians,  but  one  of  the  innumerable  schools 
in  the  vast  plan  which  God  has  instituted  for  the  education  of  various  intd- 
ligences  ? — BiLchminster, 

Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  faith  by  reason  of  any  difierenoe  in  the 
several  schools  of  Christians. — BUhop  Taylor. 

CHKlSnAHB.— Trao 

True  Christians  resemble  those  flowers  which  shut  themselves  up  during  night, 
and  hang  down  their  heads  devoid  of  perfume ;  but  no  sooner  are  they  touched 
by  the  first  ray  of  the  genial  morning  sun,  than  they  again  open  their  bosoms, 
stretch  upwards,  expanding  their  refreshed  petals  to  the  monarch  of  day,  and 
again  stand  like  lovely  altars,  which  difi^ise  nothing  around  them  but  fragrance 
and  refreshment. — Dr.  Krummacher. 

CHBISTIAirS.— The  Union  of 

There  is  little  hope  of  ever  uniting  men  on  doctrines  or  ordinances.  The  only 
ground  on  which  all  Christians  can  have  perfect  union,  is  the  ground  of  love. 
Love  is  the  only  fusing  power  in  the  universe — all  may  meet  there. — H.  W. 
Beecher, 

CHBISTXAS.—The  Church's  Celebration  of 

The  birth  of  Christ  was  one  of  the  greatest  facts  of  sacred  history.  The  prime 
lesson  which  Jehovah  had  been  teaching  the  Hebrew  people  through  the  cum- 
brous yet  grand  ceremonial  of  four  thousand  years,  began  to  unfold  itself  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  world,  and  then  those  fearless  words  were 
fiilfilled  which  had  been  uttered  by  Eternal  Wisdom  ages  before  —  "Lol  I 
come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God."  No  marvel,  therefore,  that  the  Church  cherishes 
this  great  event  among  her  most  precious  memories,  nor  that  she  celebrates  it 
eveiy  returning  season  with  unusual  devotion  and  joy. — Dr,  Davie$. 

CHEIST1IA8.-.J07  at 

The  shepherds  sing ;  and  shall  I  silent  be  ? 
My  God,  no  hymn  for  thee  f 
My  soul's  a  shepherd  too,  a  flock  it  feeds 
Of  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds : 
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The  pai^ture  Ib  Thy  word ;  the  streams,  Thy  grace 

Enriching  all  the  place : 
Shepherd  and  flock  shall  sing,  and  all  my  powers 

Ontsing  the  daylight  hours. — Q,  Herbert* 

CHJUflZHAt. — Bayingi  about 

Some  say— that  eyer  'gainst  that  season  comes 

IVherein  onr  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrate. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 

And  then,  they  say — ^no  spirit  walks  abroad ; — 

The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike ; 

No  fairy  tales,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm ; 

So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. — Shahspeare, 

CUKlfTMAB.— Tlw  Season  of 

Girifitmas  is,  indeed,  the  season  of  regenerated  feeling — ^the  season  for  kindling 
Qoc  merely  the  fire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  flame  of  charity  in  the 
heart :  the  scene  of  early  life  again  rises  green  to  memory  beyond  the  sterile  waste 
of  years;  and  the  idea  of  home,  fraught  with  the  fragrance  of  home-dwelling  joys, 
re-aainiate  the  drooping  spirit,  as  the  Arabian  breeze  will  sometimes  waft  the 
freshnets  of  the  distant  fields  to  the  weary  pilgrim  of  the  desert. — W.  Irving, 

CUJUBTMAS. — Solf-XzamiaAtion  at 

Here's  Christmas  1  and  it  seemeth  well 
That  Conscience  to  our  deeds  should  tell 
The  just  result  of  all  we  've  done. 
And  trace  the  way  our  sands  have  run ; 
Let  us  peruse  the  closely  sealed — 
The  volume  ever  unrevealed — 
And  see  if  we  have  said  or  thought 
No  evil  thing  that  shall  have  brought 

Blots  on  our  crest. 

Let  us  take  heed  that  no  arrears 
Are  due  to  those  whose  silent  tears 
Are  calling  on  us  night  and  day 
For  debts  which  Mercy  ought  to  pay ; 
Let  us  be  sure  that  we  have  heard 
The  claims  of  Misery's  lowly  word. 
And  that  our  lips  have  never  driven 
The  helpless  and  the  spirit  riven 

With  harsh  denial. 

Let  us  think  how  accounts  may  stand 
When  the  Becording  Angel's  hand 
Adds  up  our  columns — ^turning  then 
To  the  great  book  not  kept  by  men — 
No  yellow  dust  will  serve  to  hide 
The  errors  made  by  selfish  pride, 
False  items,  though  on  vellum  page, 
Will  never  bear  the  searching  guage 

Of  holy  sight. — Cook, 
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CHBISTMAS-WAITS. 

Even  the  sound  of  the  waits,  rude  as  may  be  their  minstrelsy,  breaks  upon  the 
watches  of  a  winter  night  with  the  effect  of  perfect  harmony.  As  I  have  been 
awakened  by  them  in  that  still  and  solemn  hour,  "  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
man,"  I  have  listened  with  a  hushed  delight,  and  connecting  them  with  the  joyous 
occasion,  have  almost  fancied  them  into  another  celestial  choir.  How  delightfully 
the  imagination,  when  wrought  upon  by  moral  influences,  turns  everything  into 
melody  and  beauty  1 — W.  Irving, 

CHT7ECH.— The  Action  of  the 

The  Church  is  an  association  which  has  action  for  its  end.  The  Church  aims 
at  producing  in  some,  and  keeping  up  in  others,  the  noble  fire  t)f  devotedness  to 
God's  cause,  and  zeal  for  eternal  interests.  It  aims  at  creating  in  nature  a  higher 
life  than  that  of  the  body,  or  even  that  of  the  mind.  It  desires  to  keep  constantly 
kindled  our  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  good,  laudable,  and  generous. — Profestor 
VineU 

CHTJBCH.— The  Amplitude  of  the 

The  Samaritan's  inn  was  called  "  Open  Doors,"  because  it  gave  entertainment 
to  all  strangers  (Luke  x.  30,  34).  In  St.  Peter's  sheet  were  all  sorts  of  creatures 
— ^four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things  (Acts  x.  12).  The  net  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  caught  all  kind  of  fish  (Matt.  xiii.  47).  Ahasuerus'  feast  welcomed  all 
comers  (Esth.  i  4).  Such  is  the  Gospel  Church  in  its  amplitude.  The  pro- 
phetical Gospel  was  hedged  in  and  limited  within  the  pale  of  Palestine ;  but  the 
apostolical  Gospel  is  spread  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  then  it  was  a  light 
under  a  bushel,  now  the  light  of  the  world. — J,  Spencer, 

CHT7BCH.— Apostasy  in  a 

Apostasy  in  a  Church  is  followed  with  a  removal  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  removal 
of  the  Gospel  is  the  saddest  judgment  that  can  possibly  happen  either  to  a  Church 
or  a  nation. — Chamock. 

CHITEtCH.— The  Apostolic 

In  the  apostolic  age  the  Church  of  Christ  exhibited  Christianity  In  its 
unblemished  purity.  The  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  descended  in  the  fulness  of  His 
effusion  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  poured  upon  her  the  continual  dew  of  His 
blessing.  "  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow : "  "  her  priests  were  clothed 
with  salvation : "  "  great  grace  was  upon  all  the  people  : "  *•  of  the  rest  durst  no 
man  join  himself  to  them;  but  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord." 
"  Then  had  the  Churches  rest  througliout  all  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria, 
and  were  edified;  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied." — Professor  ScJioleJield. 

CHTJBCH.— The  Arms  of  the 

The  Church  has  arms  which  the  men  of  the  world  understand  not. — Dean 
Milner. 

CHUECH.— The  Article  of  a 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling 
Church. — Luther. 

The  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  article  of  a  living  or  a 
dying  Church. — Dr.  Cumming, 
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GHmCH. — ^Tlie  Artidet  of  the 

It  can  be  abundantlj  prored  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
moie  acenrate  and  less  rigid,  more  liberal  and  less  relaxed,  more  orthodox  and 
\sm  dogmatic,  than  those  of  any  other  society  in  existence.  And  the  reason 
is  plain:  oar  Beic^mers  were  not  desirous,  either  literally  to  coincide  with,  or 
onlimitedly  to  dissent  from,  any  partictdar  communion :  the  Scripture  was  their 
text ;  and  the  hannony  of  all  Churches,  in  all  ages,  their  great  expositor. — Bishop 

CEUICH.— Tha  Atmofpher*  of  a 

There  ought  to  be  such  an  atmosphere  in  every  Christian  Church,  that  a  man 
gdng  there  and  sitting  two  hours  should  take  the  contagion  of  heaven,  and  carry 
honie  a  fire  to  kindle  the  altar  whence  he  came. — U,  W.  Beecher. 

CSVICS. — Atttndaiiee  at 

Restore  to  God  His  due  in  tithe  and  time ; 

A  tithe  purloined  cankers  the  whole  estate. 
Sundays  observe :  think  when  the  beUs  do  chimo 

Tis  angels'  music ;  therefore  come  not  late : 
God  then  deals  blessings:  if  a  king  did  so, 
Who  would  not  haste,  nay  give,  to  see  the  show  ? 

Twice  on  the  day  His  due  is  understood ; 

For  all  the  week  thy  food  so  oft  He  gave  thee : 
Thy  cheer  is  mended;  bate  not  of  the  food 

Because  *tis  better,  and  perhaps  may  save  thee. 
Thwart  not  the  Almighty  God.    Oh  I  be  not  cross  I 
Fast  when  thou  wilt;  but  then  'tis  gain,  not  loss. — G.  Herbert, 

CmCE. — ^Babet  in  th« 

Tbey  do  not  go  to  Church  to  be  instructed,  but  to  hear  whether  the  minister 
ibidee  in  their  class,  and  is  faithful  to  his  A  B  C  or  not.  If  he  does,  then  he  is 
wand ;  if  not,  then  he  is  unsound  and  dangerous.  The  thing  to  be  regretted 
■hoot  these  babes  is — ^that  they  are  babes  in  nothing  but  knowledge,  the  meek- 
Ufam,  Bniplicity,  and  innocence  of  babes  they  have  long  since  lost;  in  under-  . 
■♦roiting  they  are  childish,  but  in  loquacity  and  self-will  they  are  old  men.  They 
have  stood  still  at  the  beginning  so  long,  that  if  they  are  still  to  be  called  babes 
ia  Christ,  they  are  very  tough,  dry,  uninteresting  babes,  and  must  be  carefully 
€itiiiguiahed  from  the  genuine  new-bom  babes  of  the  Church. — Dr.  PuUford. 

CX01CSL — ThM  Badgs  of  the 

Our  LoErd  left  His  Church  but  one  grand  characteristic  badge.  One  Church 
■id  it  should  be  a  tonsure  on  the  head ;  another  Church  said  it  should  be  a 
cradftx;  another,  something  else.  Christ  left  us  no  such  badge;  He  said 
Christians  should  have  this  badge—"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My 
^idples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.**  Reciprocal,  mutual  love  is  the  grand 
diarBcteristie  of  the  Church  of  Christ. — Dr,  Cumming, 

CSJnUSL—n»  Battle  of  ths 

When  are  the  heroic  combats  of  the  first  ages  of  the  faith  ?  'Where  hear 
vi  the  din  of  real  fighting  ?  We  see  feints  and  chaUenges  in  abundance,  but  of 
kiwnri^X  hlowB  there  is  a  lamentable  scarcity;  the  modem  battle  of  the  Church 
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and  the  world  is  too  frequently  a  mere  stage  imitation — a  sham  fight  of  the  most 
wretched  order.  See  the  combatants  of  apostolic  days — a  whole-souled  fight  was 
theirs.  The  world,  like  a  veteran  gladiator,  defied  the  young  combatant  with 
fierce  terms  of  hate,  and  gazed  upon  him  with  tiger-like  ferocity,  determined  to 
wash  his  hands  in  the  intruder's  blood;  while  the  Church  quailed  not  in  the 
presence  of  her  savage  opponent,  but  avowed  her  determination  to  make  no  terms 
with  sin,  and  accept  no  truce  with  idolatry.  They  meant  fighting,  and  they 
fought ;  and  victoiy  was  declared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Church. — Spurgeon* 

CHTJBOH.— The  Beauty  of  the 

I  joy,  dear  Mother!  when  I  view 
Thy  perfect  lineaments  and  hue 
Both  sweet  and  bright: 

Beauty  in  thee  takes  up  her  place. 
And  dates  her  letters  from  thy  face. 

When  she  doth  write. — G,  Herbert 

CHUBCH.— Bel02iging  to  no 

To  be  of  no  Church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the  rewards  are  distant 
and  Which  is  animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the 
mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and  re-impressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated 
calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  example. — Dr,  Johruon, 

CHTTBCH.— The  Best 

That  is  the  best  Church  that  does  best  the  duty  of  a  Church. — Dr,  Gumming, 

CHTJBCH.— The  Binding  of  the 

The  Church  bindeth  by  the  censures  of  her  discipline ;  so  that,  when  ofibnders, 
upon  their  repentance,  are  by  the  same  discipline  absolved,  the  Church  looeeth 
but  her  own  bonds,  the  chains  wherein  she  had  tied  them  before.  The  act  of  sin 
God  alone  remitteth,  in  that  His  purpose  is  never  to  call  it  to  account,  or  to  lay 
it  to  any  man's  charge. — Hooker, 

CHUBCH.— The  Body-Likeness  of  the 

The  whole  human  body  is  admirably  arranged  for  growth  and  vigour.  Every 
member  and  joint  contributes  to  its  healthful  and  harmonious  action.  One  part 
lends  vigour  and  beauty  to  another,  so  that  the  whole  is  finely  proportioned  and 
admirably  sustained.  All  depend  on  the  head  with  reference  to  the  most 
important  functions  of  life,  and  all  derive  their  vigour  from  that.  So  it  is  in  the 
Church.  It  is  as  well  ai^nged  for  growth  and  vigour  as  the  body  is,  and  it  is  as 
beautifully  organized  in  its  various  members  and  officers.  Everything  is  designed 
to  be  in  its  proper  place,  and  nothing  by  the  divine  arrangement  is  wanting,  in 
its  organization,  to  its  perfection.  It  depends,  moreover,  on  Christ,  as  the  Head, 
to  sustain,  invigorate,  and  guide  it,  as  the  body  is  dependant  on  the  head. — 
A.  Barnes, 

CHUBCH.— The  Chaneel  of  a 

There  is  a  marked  difierence  between  the  chancel  and  other  parts  of  a 
Church ;  a  difference  which  had  its  type  in  "  the  holy  place  "  and  "  the  holy 
of  holies"  of  the  Jewish  Temple. — Field, 

The  best  decorations  of  the  chancel  are  the  Belief,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer. — Hoare, 
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CSUSOS. — Gbiist^t  LoTt  iinr  th* 

**  He  gvre  TTiTwa^^lf  for  it.**    For  her  alone  J    In  a  certain  sense,  we  may  say — 

No;  **  far  Ood,"  we  are  told,  *'  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 

Sao,  that  whotoerer  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 

hie."    But  as  that  incomparable  love  exhibits  its  effeets  only  in  those  who 

bdiefe,  in  these  who  accept  it,  that  is,  in  the  Church,  the  Chnich  alone  respond- 

iBf  to  it,  and  fomishing  it  an  olgect,  it  is  correct  to,  say  with  the  Apostle— that 

Jcsua  Christ  **  gave  Himself  for  it**    That  love,  whose  immensity  embraces,  in 

frineiple,  the  whole  hnman  race,  fixes  itself  definitely,  and  reposes  with  com- 

piaeeney  oo  the  Mends  of  Ood,  the  Church.     It  was  for  this  Church  that  Christ 

''gave  Himself.''    That  token  of  love  is  immense.     His  strong  love  laid  the 

finmdadona  of  that  Church ;  His  strong  love  preserves  it.    That  affectioB  can 

ndther  abate  nor  die.    To  eease  to  love  it,  Jesus  must  cease  to  love  the  Father, 

—the  very  sapi>osition  of  which  were  absurd  and  blasphemous.    Jesus  will  love 

the  Church  as  long  as  He  loves  the  Father,  that  is,  for  ever ;  and  tu  He  loves  the 

Father,  that  is,  with  a  love  that  is  infinite. — Profetsor  Vinet, 

CXUICS. — Chzisf  •  Presenoe  in  the 

The  presenee  of  Christ  only  consecrates  and  constitutes  a  Church.  There 
csmot  be  a  living  body  without  a  living  head :  a  man  dies  if  you  deprive  him  of 
Ui  bead.  So  deprive  a  Church  of  its  Head,  and  it  is  dead.  There  cannot  be  a 
coart  without  a  king,  and  there  cannot  be  a  Church  without  Christ  in  it. — Dr, 
Gwtkru. 

Christ  in  the  midst  of  His  Church,  His  presence  and  His  power, — ^tbese  have 
tvncd  many  a  mde  upper  chamber,  or  darksome  crjrpt,  or  narrow  catacomb, 
iato  the  veiy  gate  of  heaven,  with  angels  aseending  and  descending  upon  the  Son 
of  M^n ;  while  His  absence,  the  putting  of  any  other  before  Him,  or  instead  of 
ffiau  or  beside  TTim, — ^this  would  empty  even  the  grandest  house  of  its  glory 
ronld  leave  it  a  husk  without  a  kernel,  the  mausoleum  of  a  dead 
of  the  temple  of  a  living. — Archbishop  Trench. 


CmcS^— Ckristf  8  Bvle  ef  the 

How  does  Christ  rule  the  Church  ?  Not  by  force,  but  by  love ; — by  the 
nyaltj  d  His  character,  the  sublimity  of  His  thoughts,  the  divine  grandeur  of 
ffii  «■■>•-  The  Church  bows  lovingly  to  His  authority  because  of  the  supremacy 
if  Hia  cxesUsnee.— Dr.  Thomas. 

CmCff     CTnifft**  Sympathj  with  the 

Tirtae  eaonot  receive  the  slightest  wound  of  which  He  does  not  instantly  feel 
He  is  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  of  the  Church,  over  which  all  the 
and  anfferings  of  His  people  distinctly  pass ;  nor  does  that  mysterious 
It  of  sensation  in  the  human  body  convey  more  correctly  to  the  senso- 
s  j^fii  of  the  condition  of  the  extremest  part  of  the  firame,  than  the 
of  Jeana,  who  is  the  ssnsorium  of  the  spiritual  universe,  apprehends 
ud  Sfmpathizea  with  the  least  emotion  of  suffering  in  His  body — the  Church. — 
Ifr.  Harris. 

finnL    Cliaaaa  im  the 

Tb«e  are  two  elaaaes  of  people  in  the  Church : — the  religionists,  who  love 
6c4  ly  tiyiog  to  do  right ;  and  the  Christians,  who  are  inspired  to  do  right  by 
^  God.— K-  W^-  Beecher. 
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CHUBGH.— The  Clerk  of  a 

He  was  a  venerable  man,  bending  under  the  weight  of  threescore  years  and 
ten.  The  Chnreh  seemed  to  him  a  second  home ;  for  he  was  never  more  happy 
than  when  pacing  her  aisles,  or  taking  his  subordinate  part  in  her  holy  servioes. 
He  performed  his  varied  duties  with  unfailing  punctuality,  and  at  length  died  in 
harness.  His  mortal  part  now  rests  in  peace  among  the  many  green  hillocks  in 
Gk>d's  Acre  over  which  be  has  repeated  the  loud  "  Amen,"  and  will,  we  trusty  rise 
again  at  the  first  resurrection,  to  take  part  in  the  higher  service  of  the  temple 
beyond  the  stars. — Dr,  Davies, 

CHUBCH.— The  ComprehensiYeiiesf  of  the 

A  national  Church  is  necessarily  comprehensive;  it  can  only  avoid  the 
exclusiveness  of  a  sect  by  tolerating  diversities  of  opinion  so  far  as  they  do  not 
clash  with  essential  truth,  and  by  exercising  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  charity. 
— Bishop  Bickersteth, 

CHUBCH.— Conduet  in 

In  time  of  service  seal  up  both  thine  eyes, 

And  send  them  to  thy  heart,  that,  spying  sin. 
They  may  weep  out  the  stains  by  them  did  rise : 

Those  doors  being  shut,  all  by  the  ear  comes  in. 
Who  marks  in  Church-time  others'  8yn^netty, 
Makes  all  their  beauty  his  deformity. 

Let  vain  or  busy  thoughts  have  there  no  part ; 

Bring  not  thy  plough,  thy  plots,  thy  pleasures  thither  : 
Christ  purged  His  temple ;  so  must  thou  thy  heart. 

All  worldly  thoughts  are  but  thieves  met  together 
To  cozen  thee.    Look  to  thy  actions  weU ; 
For  Churches  either  are  our  heaven  or  hell. — G.  Herbert. 

CHUBCH. — The  Confession  of  the 

Every  Church  that  does  not  confess  its  faith  has  none. — Professor  Vinet. 

CHTTBCH.— The  Consecration  of  a 

We  are  opening  here  in  this  Church  a  new  centre  of  all  the  influence  which 
was  spread  from  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  great  Apostle.  We  are  here 
setting  apart  this  house  from  this  day  forward,  that  God's  Word  may  be  read  and 
preached  to  the  people;  that  here  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  may  meet,  the 
better  to  make  their  prayers  and  supplications,  and  offer  up  their  songs  of  praise 
before  the  everlasting  throne.  Here  your  truest  souls  are  to  be  borne  to  God ; 
here  your  family  Hfe  is  to  be  blessed ;  here  you  are  to  bring  the  infant  God  gives 
you,  that  he  may  be  grafted  into  the  Church ;  here  your  young  ones  are  to  gather 
together,  that  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  they  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
be  confirmed  in  the  faith  of  Christ;  here  you  are  to  come,  man  and  maiden,  to 
have  God's  heavenly  blessing  upon  holy  marriage ;  here  you  are  to  bring  day  after 
day  your  own  offering  of  prayer ;  here  to  gather  round  that  Holy  Table  to  seek  a 
glorious  union  with  your  incarnate  Lord ;  and  here,  when  life  has  run  out  its 
time,  and  the  sands  have  been  run  out  of  the  glass,  you  are  to  bring  your  dead  in 
Christ,  and  to  lay  them  under  the  Church's  shadow,  that  they  may  wait  for  that 
coming  of  the  Lord,  for  which  this  Church  is  another  and  a  new  witness. — Bishop 
Wilherforce. 
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:snCH.~Tlie  GonBacratioii  Hyxnn  for  a 

The  perfect  world  hj  Adam  trod 
Wag  the  first  temple—built  by  QaA — 
His  fiat  laid  the  comer-stone, 
And  heaved  its  pillars*  one  by  one. 

He  hung  its  starry  roof  on  high — 
The  broad  illimitable  sky ; 
He  spread  its  pavement,  green  and  white, 
And  curtained  it  with  morning  light. 

The  moxmtains  in  their  places  stood, 
The  sea,  the  sky,  and  "  all  was  good; " 
And,  when  its  first  pure  praises  rang. 
The  "  momiog  stars  together  sang." 

Lord  I  'tis  not  ours  to  make  the  sea 

And  earth  and  sky  a  house  for  Thee ; 

But  in  Thy  sight  our  oflfering  stands— 

A  humbler  temple,  "  made  with  hands.** — WiUU, 

CHU£CS.~A  Couitry 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  pile 

Stood  open,  and  we  entered.    On  my  thmie. 

At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 

A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seemed  to  strike 

The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 

And  natural  reverence  which  the  place  inspired. 

Not  firamed  to  nice  proportions  was  the  pile, 

But  large  and  massy,  for  duration  built; 

With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 

By  naked  rafters  intricately  crossed, 

like  leafless  under-boughs  in  some  thick  grove, 

All  withered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 

Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls, 

Each  in  its  ornamental  scroll  inclosed ; 

Each  also  crowned  with  winged  heads — a  pair 

Of  rudely-painted  cherubim.    The  floor 

Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise. 

Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches  ranged 

In  seemly  rows ;  the  chancel  only  showed 

Some  inoffensive  marks  of  earthly  state 

And  vain  distinction.    A  capacious  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined  \ 

And  marUe  monuments  were  here  displayed 

Upon  the  walls ;  and  on  the  floor  beneath 

Sepnlchral  stones  appeared,  with  emblems  graven, 

And  fbot-wom  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 

And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid : 

The  tribute  by  these  various  records  claimed, 

Without  reluctance  did  we  pay;  and  read 

The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birUx, 

B 
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Office,  alliance,  and  promotioii — all 

Ending  in  dost ;  of  upright  magistrates, 

Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  Mother  Church, 

And  uncorrupted  senators,  alike 

To  king  and  people  true. — W,  Wordsworth, 

CHT7BCH. — ^The  Creed  and  the  Love  of  a 

The  Church  may  have  a  creed  that  shall  be  like  Jacob's  ladder,  aniting  earth 
and  heaven,  and  angels  of  exposition  may  run  nimbly  up  and  do¥m  upon  it  be- 
fore  the  congregation ;  and  yet,  if  there  is  no  love  in  that  Church,  unlike  the 
patriarch,  it  will  never  wake  from  its  sleep,  or  lift  its  head  from  the  pile  of  stones 
on  which  it  lies. — R,  W,  B etcher. 

CHUBCH.~Dawn  in  a 

Dawn,  with  its  passionless  blank  face,  steals  shivering  to  the  Church  ben«ath 
which  lies  the  dust  of  the  departed,  and  looks  in  at  the  windows.  It  is  cold  and 
dark.  Night  crouches  yet  upon  the  pavement,  and  broods,  sombre  and  heavy,  in 
nooks  and  comers  of  the  building.  The  steeple-clock,  perched  up  above  the 
houses,  emerging  from  beneath  another  of  the  countless  ripples  in  the  tide  of 
time  that  regularly  roll  and  break  on  the  eternal  shore,  is  greyly  visible,  like  a 
stone  beacon,  recording  how  the  sea  flows  on ;  but  within  doors^  dawn,  at  ffanstk 
can  only  peep  at  night,  and  see  that  it  is  there.  Hovering  feebly  round  the 
Church,  and  looking  in,  dawn  moans  and  weeps  for  its  short  reign,  and  its  tear* 
trickle  on  the  window-glass,  and  the  trees  against  the  church -wall  bow  their 
heads,  and  wring  their  many  hands  in  sympathy.  Night,  growing  pale  before  it» 
gradually  fades  out  of  the  Church,  but  lingers  in  the  vaults  below„  and  sits  upon 
the  coffins.  And  now  comes  bright  day,  burnishing  the  steeple-clock,  and  redden- 
ing the  spire,  and  drying  up  the  tears  of  dawn,  and  stifling  its  complaining;  and 
the  scared  dawn,  following  the  night,  and  chasing  it  from  its  last  refuge,  shrinks 
into  the  vaults  itself  and  hides,  with  a  frightened  face,  among  the  dead,  until 
night  returns,  refreshed,  to  drive  it  out. — Dickens. 

CHVBCH.— Deadness  and  Life  in  a 

I  am  suspicious  of  that  Church  whose  members  are  one  in  thei*  belie&  and 
opinions.  When  a  tree  is  dead,  it  will  lie  any  way ;  alive,  it  will  have  its  own 
growth.  When  men's  deadness  is  in  the  Church,  and  their  life  elsewhere,  all  will 
be  alike.  They  can  be  cut  and  polished  any  way.  When  they  are  alive,  they  aie 
like  a  tropical  forest — some  shooting  up,  like  the  mahogany  tree ;  some  spreading, 
like  the  vine ;  some  darkling,  like  the  shrub ;  some  lying,  herb-like,  on  the 
ground ;  but  all  obeying  their  own  laws  of  growth,  and  so  contributing  to  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  wood. — R.  W.  Beecher, 

CHTTBCH. — ^The  Defence  of  the 

The  best  of  all  Church  defence  is  a  zealous,  faithful,  and  devoted  clergy. — 
Fergie. 

CHTTBCH.— Definitions  of  the 

The  Church,  be  it  specially  observed,  is  not  a  simple  accumulation  of  indi- 
viduals; but  it  is  what  Holy  Scripture  declares  it  to  be — a  regulated  society,  an 
organized  body ;  preserving,  through  successive  ages,  its  identity  of  essence  and 
unity  of  spirit;  receiving,  from  time  to  time,  a  continual  increment  of  members. 
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deiiring  growth,  and  strength,  and  gradual  adyanoement  toward  that  complete 
matmity,  when  it  shall  attain  onto  "  the  measure  of  the  atature  of  the  Ailnefis  of 
Chzist." — BUhop  Jebb, 

The  Church  ia  the  light  of  the  world,  and  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  Charoh.— 
I>r.  Darius. 

The  Church  is  the  mirror  that  reflects  the  whole  e£fhIgeoce  of  the  divine 
chancier :  it  is  the  grand  scene  of  the  display  of  the  divine  perfections. — Bridget, 

The  Church  is  the  ftilness  of  Him  who  is  the  fhlness  of  God. — Dr,  PuUford, 

GSUBCH.— Tha  Sfgnitj  of  tka 

The  Church  knows  herself;  and  the  most  ihamefhl  outrages  could  not  make 
bff  ftsrget  her  dignity.  Under  the  vilest  rags,  she  is  conscious  of  heing  a  queen  I 
"Profettor  Vinet. 

CSUBCH.— Tha  IMscipHiia  of  the 

The  Church  hath  her  discipline  of  heaven,  however  much  she  may  hold 
dkdphne  cheap.  Without  such  what  were  the  Church  f  A  house  of  iniquity, 
■ad  not  the  house  of  God  ;  Satan's  temple,  and  not  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
■Bather  priaon-houae  of  slaveiy,  instead  of  being  the  citadel  of  the  free ;  dark  and 
plagued  as  Egypt,  and  not  peaceful  and  untroubled  as  Goshen. — E,  Irving, 

CgPBCBL    Biisard.  in  tht 

In  the  ringing  of  bells,  whilst  every  one  keeps  his  time  and  order,  what  a 
preet  and  harmonious  sound  they  make!  all  the  neighbouring  villages  are 
dieefed ;  but  when  once  they  jar  and  check  each  other,  either  jangling  together, 
rr  ftriking  preposteroualy,  how  harsh  and  unpleasant  is  the  noise  I  So  that  as 
T«  tesdiV  our  public  rejoicing  by  an  orderly  and  well-timed  peal,  we  ring  the  bells 
Uekward  in  a  conftised  manner  when  we  would  signify  the  town  is  on  fire.  It  is 
jUK  thus  in  the  Church :  when  every  one  knows  his  station,  and  keeps  his  due 
rmk,  there  is  a  melodious  concert  of  comfort  and  contentment ;  but  when  persons 
viD  be  daahisg  with  each  other,  the  discord  is  grievous  and  extremely  prejudicial. 
A&d  10  in  the  Church,  take  away  discipline,  and  the  doctrine  will  not  be  long 
tAet,—J.  Spencer. 


CKDICH.— The  lUstLaetioii  of  the 

The  Church,  while  a  mixed  body,  is  yet  perfectly  distinct  from  the  world :  it 
las  its  one  place  of  meeting,  its  own  rites,  its  own  laws,  its  preaching  of  the 
Goapd,  its  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  several  outward 
B^st  and  forms  by  which  its  members  are  known  in  the  world. — Dr,  Gumming, 

CEDBGH.— UvaTaltias  in  tha 

As  you  cannot  have  light  without  variety  of  colours,  so  you  cannot  have 
th'ogfat  without  difference  of  opinion.  The  rainbow,  the  creature  of  Hght,  pre- 
mrta  the  loveliest  picture  of  unity ;  and  yet  the  variety  of  its  colours  constitutes 
iti  peculiar  charm.  Suppose  that  a  man  of  science  were  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  Kdttdng  it  to  a  uniform  whiteness,  and  that  it  were  possible,  by  a  chemical 
|tD«M,  to  decompose  this  harmonious  crescent,  and  to  abstract  from  it  colour 
•ftff  ecJour;  the  bow  itself  would  speedily  vanish  from  the  view,  leaving  the 
impprnxed  reforaier  to  gaze  on  the  dark  doud  on  whose  bosom  it  rested.  So 
tfce  oarrow  minded  and  cold-hearted  bigot,  not  content  to  find  in  the  Church 
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Bubstantial  agreement  amid  circamstantial  variety,  would  reduce  all  to  one  dngld 
point  of  his  own  vision ;  and  thus  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  vanishes  under  this  rude 
and  violent  process.  In  matters  connected  with  religion  there  may  be  difference 
without  opposition ;  variety  without  discord ;  shades  of  difference  without  real 
diversity  of  sentiment — Godkin, 

CHTJBCH.— Divine  Wisdom  Shown  by  the 

One  grand  purpose  in  the  creation  of  the  universe  was — ^that  the  wisdom  of 
God  might  be  clearly  shown  by  the  Church.  It  was  not  enough  to  evince  it  by 
the  formation  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  earth,  the  seas,  the  mountains.  It  was 
not  enough  to  show  it  by  the  creation  of  intelligent  beings,  the  formation  of 
iiumortal  minds  on  earth,  and  the  various  ranks  of  the  angelic  world.  Bat  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Church  should  make  it  manifest  in  all  its 
greatly  diversified  characteristics.  Hence  there  was  a  "beautiful  and  well* 
ordered  variety  of  dispensations"  toward  the  Church,  like  a  landscape  or  a  pano- 
rainic  view  passing  before  the  mind,  with  a  great  variety  of  phases  and  aspects, 
all  tending  to  excite  admiration.  In  the  redemption  of  the  Church,  there  is  not 
merely  one  form  or  phase  of  wisdom :  it  is  wisdom  ever-varying,  ever-beautiftiL 
There  was  wisdom  manifested  when  the  plan  was  formed;  wisdom  in  the 
selection  of  the  Bedeemer ;  wisdom  in  the  incarnation ;  wisdom  in  the  atone- 
ment ;  wisdom  in  the  means  of  renewing  the  heart  and  sanctifying  the  soul ; 
wisdom  in  the  various  dispensations  by  which  the  Church  is  sanctified,  guided, 
and  brought  to  glory.  The  wisdom  thus  shown  is  like  the  ever- varying  beauty  of 
changing  clouds  when  the  sun  is  reflected  on  them  at  evening.  Each  aspect  is 
full  of  beauty.  One  bright  cloud  differs  in  appearance  from  others;  yet  all  tend 
to  fill  the  mind  with  elevated  views  of  (Jod. — A.  Barnes. 

CHTJBCH.— Divisions  in  a 

Divisions  in  a  Church  are  usually  attended  with  sad  consequences.  They 
despoil  the  Church  of  its  beauty  and  ornaments,  and  many  times  ore  an  occasion 
of  sullying  the  glory  of  divine  institutions,  and  hindering  the  communion  of 
saints  one  with  another. — Cfiamock. 

CHIFBCH.— The  Divisions  of  the 

The  divisions  of  the  Church — the  torn  and  distracted  condition  of  the 
Church,  we  should  bitterly  deplore,  because  it  is  the  torn  and  bleeding  Body  of 
our  Lord.  But  along  with  our  grief^  we  should  rejoice  with  confidence,  and 
wait  with  patience. — Dr,  Pulsford, 

CHTJBCH.— Doing  Away  with  the 

Do  you  ask — "Why  not  do  away  inith  the  Church,  if  its  members  make 
so  many  mistakes?"  Would  you  take  away  the  lighthouse  because  careless 
mariners,  through  wrong  observations,  run  their  ships  high  and  dry  upon  the 
shore  ?  Would  you  put  out  the  lamp  in  your  house  because  moths  burn  their 
wings  in  it  ?— If.  IF.  Beecher. 

CHUBCH.— The  Duty  of  the 

The  first  duty  of  the  Church,  next  to  her  duty  to  her  glorified  Lord,  relates 
u)  the  young.  She  is  to  caro  for  them  with  a  holy,  tender,  prayerful,  unflagging, 
(.  ?er-intensifying  solicitude.  Nor  are  her  faithful  communicants  of  all  ranks  to 
i<)  forgotten  by  her  in  anywise.    Narrow  is  the  way,  mysterious  is  the  discipline, 
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lad  terrible,  jet  grand,  is  the  strnggid  for  sanctity,  and  heaven,  and  God;  thej 
therefore  need,  b^ond  all  expression,  aU  the  Ghnrch's  loving  sympathy  and  all 
ber  inTaloaUe  help :  and  that  which  they  so  greatly  need  is  dealt  out  to  them 
vilh  an  unmeasiired  prodigality.  Bat  the  Church's  duty  toward  her  members 
doet  not  end  here.  It  relates  also  to  the  aged— to  those  who  "  have  borne  the 
harden  and  he«t  of  the  day,**  and  are  now  joyously  waiting  for  the  first  sound  of 
**  Um  chariots  of  fire  and  the  horses  of  fire  **  to  upbear  them  to  gloiy.  Upon  these 
tbe  Cfaurch  eagerly  larishes  her  richest  stores  of  wisdom,  of  love,  and  of  hope. — 

CHDJtCIL— The  Slerattoa  of  the 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  eternity,  the  CHiarch  stands  on  a  loftier  elevation  than 
the  palace.— Dr.  Outhrie. 

CXUBCH.— The  Knimries  of  tho 

Though  the  Church's  enemies  may  be  waves  to  toss  her,  they  shall  never  be 
locks  to  split  her. — Dr,  Goodwin. 

CUUtCH Aa  Xnemj  to  the 

Take  heed ;  in  the  world  there  is  not  a  greater  misery  can  happen  to  any  man 
tksn  to  be  an  enemy  to  God's  Church."  All  histories  of  Christendom,  and  the 
vkole  Book  of  God,  have  aad  records,  and  sad  stories,  and  sad  threatnings  of 
Coiah,  and  Doeg,  and  Balaam,  and  Jeroboam,  and  Uzzah,  and  Ananias  and 
Stpphira,  and  Julian,  and  of  heretics,  and  schismatics,  and  sacrilegions ;  and 
t&n  all  these  men  could  not  prevail  finally,  but  paid  for  the  mischief  they  did, 
ad  ended  their  days  in  dishonoTir,  and  left  nothing  behind  them  but  the  memory 
of  their  sin,  and  the  record  of  their  curse. — Bishop  Taylor, 

CSmtCH. — ^The  ISngliih 

There  stands  the  Church  f  the  one  apostolic,  catholic  communion  of  England; 
tad  she  daims  to  be  the  priestess  and  educatrix,  the  spiritual  guide,  moral 
te*Erber  and  social  regenerator  of  the  empire.  Catholic  is  her  name,  because 
Christ  is  her  head ;  Apostles  tote  her  founders ;  and  Scripture  is  her  rule  of  faith, 
attested  by  the  one  Creed,  which  martyrs  and  saints  have  ever  visibly  proclaimed 
lad  palpably  taught  Neither  civil  power,  nor  human  reason,  nor  conscience, 
acr  will,  nor  expediency,  nor  social  want,  nor  moral  need,  nor  spiritual  exigency. 
eiQed  this  Church  into  being.  She  is  no  more  created  by  man,  than  the  earth  on 
itidi  he  treadSy  or  the  atmosphere  which  he  inhales. — E,  Montgomery, 

The  Church  may  have  had  her  hours  when  she  has  slumbered  and  slept,  but 
ifae  has  ever  been  ready  to  awake  at  the  approach  and  call  of  the  Bridegroom, 
sad  to  Ibllow  Him  in  at  the  open  door  in  virgin  majesty,  having  her  lamp  filled 
vith  its  own  pare  deeds  of  light.  From  this  simple  principle,  indeed,  of  a  single- 
aiaded  and  affectionate  adherence  to  duty,  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  all  that  is 
CRtt  and  aU  that  is  wise  in  this  illustrious  Church.  From  this  it  is  that  in  her 
Mriiest  hoar  she  passed  through  the  fiery  ftimaca  of  the  Heformation  with  a 
Boneulous  integ^ty — ^the  fire  having  no  power  on  her  body,  nor  singeing  a  hair 
of  ha  bead,  nor  the  smell  of  fire  passing  on  her.  From  this  it  is  that,  as  she 
ti^vmeed  in  ber  career  she  was  surroxmded  and  defended  by  whatever  was  simple 
9  pietr  solid  in  learning,  and  elevating  in  genius ;  that  she  has  struck  her  roots 
ietp  tiiroQ^oat  the  good  and  sound  soil  of  the  English  mind  —  that  her 
■^liatf  and  honesty  extend  through  all  the  system  of  English  institutions 
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and  Engliflh  manners,  and  that  the  powerful  impression  of  her  calm  wisdom 
upon  the  habits  of  the  lowest  and  least  instructed  of  the  people,  has  long  stood 
in  their  unlettered  minds  in  the  room  of  education,  and  has  rendered  than 
invulnerable  for  many  an  age ;  and  may  God  grant  it  may  continue  to  render 
them,  amidst  the  spreading  lights  of  human  knowledge,  invulnerable  to  all  the 
X)erv6nions,  superstitions,  and  infidel  opinions  so  wild  and  rampant  in  our  land 
just  now  t  Where  is  there  a  Church  whose  ritual  and  services  enter  so  profoundly 
into  the  hearts  of  her  children,  or  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  all  their 
sentiments  of  devotion — ^where  are  the  prayers  which  are  so  dosely  intermingled 
in  the  Christian  soul  with  the  words  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself?  and  in  what 
offices  of  religion  shall  we  find  so  maternal  and  watchful  an  eye  upon  all  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  human  life,  firom  the  first  hour  in  which  the  waters  of 
baptism  are  poured  upon  the  infknt's  head,  through  the  simple  elements  of 
Christian  instruction,  the  salutary  rights  of  a  mature  faith,  and  the  pure  though 
perishing  bonds  of  earthly  union,  to  that  last  solemn  hour  when  dust  returns  to 
dust,  and  the  soul  is  resigned  hopefully  to  its  Saviour  and  its  God  ?  And  where 
is  the  Church  which,  wherever  its  children  roam  in  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  is 
looked  back  upon  with  so  filial  an  eye?  Amidst  the  imposing  splendour  of 
foreign  superstition,  it  is  still  to  her  primitive  services  they  turn ;  and  with  what 
joy  do  we  suppose  was  her  domestic  presence  hailed  on  many  a  distant  shore, 
when  she  advanced  with  composed  and  maternal  mien  to  gather  her  own  scattered 
children  under  her  wings  ere  she  yet  went  forth  in  the  panoply  of  the  Faith  to 
subdue  the  Eastern  world  to  the  Gospel  of  her  Lord? — J,  A,  Jamtt^ 

CHITSGE.— Ssjoyment  in  the 

Oh,  dear  to  me  the  winged  hour 

Spent  in  Thy  hallowed  courts,  O  Lord  1 
To  feel  devotion's  soothing  power. 

And  catch  the  manna  of  Thy  word. 

And  dear  to  me  the  loud  Amen, 
Which  echoes  through  the  blessed  abode. 

Which  swells  and  sinks,  and  swells  again. 
Dies  on  the  walls,  but  lives  to  God. — Cunningham, 

CHTTBCE.— Equality  in  tha 

One  place  there  is — beneath  the  burial  sod. 

Where  all  mankind  are  equalized  by  death : 
Another  place  there  is — the  fane  of  God, 
Where  all  are  equal  who  draw  living  breath. — T.  Hood, 

CHUBCH. — Errors  Obsouring  the 

The  clearest. window  that  ever  was  fashioned,  if  it  is  barred  by  spiders'  webs, 
and  hung  over  with  carcasses  of  insects,  so  that  the  sunlight  has  forgotten  to 
find  its  way  through,  of  what  use  can  it  be  ?  Now,  the  Church  is  God's  window ; 
and  if  it  is  so  obscured  by  errors  that  its  light  is  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness  I— H.  W,  Beecher, 

CHTJECE.— The  Established 

My  convictions  of  the  benefits  of  a  Church  Establishment  arises  firom  this: — 
that  thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  ensure  the  dispersion  of  a  number  of  well* 
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fufpcrted  oiflo  orer  the  whole  kingdran,  whose  sole  bnrinf  im  to  do  §ood  €f 
the  hi§kt9t  kind;  to  enfivree  in  their  paUie  teaching  the  porest  prinrijJae  msd 
pnetiee  thftt  ouuikind  hayt  ever  yet  been  made  aeqneinted  witli,  aad  to  exhibit 
theee  in  their  own  pcnont  in  all  their  dafly  inlereoanee  with  their  neig^boaim, 
iMtneting  the  yoang,  fisiting  the  nek,  letiering,  adncmg,  and  ■**">*^*"***g  the 
turn  of  the  poor,  and  spreading  among  aU  ranks  the  wholesome  inilacnee  of  a 
good  lift,  a  cnltifated  nnderstsnding,  sod  the  leelingi  sod  msnnpn  at  a  tme 
-Dr.  Arnold. 


CHUBCS.— ns  7aith  of  ths 

The  fidth  of  the  Church  is  in  the  Scriptores;  the  mofe  these  sre  known  the 
\>ttUr.^Wu:Uffe. 

CEUBOL— A  TaitUsss 

When  a  Chnreh  is  faithless  to  iti  doties,  the  reel  Chnreh  is  outside  its  wsHs, 
ia  the  eommnnity. — H.  W.  Beecher. 

CXUnaL — The  FsBilj-XsscaibUass  of  a 

A  Chnreh  resembles  a  lamilj.  It  is,  indeed,  lazger«  and  there  is  a  grcAUr 
Tiziety  of  dispositions  in  it  than  there  is  in  a  (SunDr.  The  aothriri*/  rA  s 
imister  in  it  is  slso  less  absolnte  than  that  of  a  fiuher.  Bat  still  tlere  it  a 
ttrilang  resemblance.  The  Chnreh  is  made  np  of  an  sssemblage  of  brothers 
tad  sistersw  Thej  sre  banded  together  for  the  same  purpose! ;  ULej  hare 
common  feelings,  and  oommon  wants,  and  common  tjmpathies.  The  gfyTem- 
meot  of  the  Chnreh  is  likewise  designed  to  be  paternal  It  ilKnild  be  ftlt  that 
be  who  presides  orer  it  has  the  feelings  of  a  father;  that  he  lores  aU  the  meta- 
ben  of  the  great  fSuiiily ;  and  that  he  has  no  prcjndiees,  no  paitisKfiss^  no  seliiish 
aims  to  gratify. — A.  Bama. 

CEUSCH.— Onr  Tathsrs* 

The  Church  of  onr  Fathers!  so  dear  to  oar  sonU, 
Ay,  dear  as  the  lifia-blood  within  ns  that  rolls ! 
Well  rslly  around  her,  by  dangers  unaw'd — 
The  Church  of  our  Fathers!  the  Chnreh  of  our  God: 

Built  on  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  alone— 
On  Jesus,  the  SsTiour,  and  Chief  Comer-St4>ne ; 
The  winds  msy  srise,  snd  her  ^irotpeeU  defoim. 
She  fioars  not  the  tempest,  she  dreads  not  the  storm. 

Erom  the  Church  of  our  Fathers  well  nerer  def«rt ; 
She's  entwined  round  eaeh  fibre,  each  nors  of  onr  heart! 
The  Chnreh  of  our  Fathers !  our  glory  snd  crown. 
We  wiU,  unimpaired,  to  our  children  hand  down. — Hewtan*, 


CminL— The  7sar  «f  the 

The  Chnreh  was  buih  to  disturb  the  peaee  of  man ;  but  often  it  does  ncA 
patfcrm  its  duty  fiv  fear  of  disturUng  the  peaee  of  ths  Church.  What  kind  of 
■tilkry  praetiee  would  that  be  whieh  declined  to  fire  for  fisar  of  kicking  over  the 
gan-earrisges,  or  waking  up  the  sentinels  asleep  at  their  poeU?— H.  W,  Bttdur. 
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CUDBCH.— Fear  reipMtlng  the 

Believe  that  how  low  soever  the  Church  be  plunged  under  the  waters  of 
adversity,  it  shall  assuredly  rise  again.  Fear  not;  for  as  sure  as  Christ  rose  the 
third  day,  notwithstanding  the  seal  and  watch  that  were  upon  Him,  so  sure  the 
Church  shall  arise  out  of  all  her  troubles,  and  lift  up  her  victorious  head  above 
all  her  enemies.  There  is  no  fear  of  ruining  that  people  that  thrive  by  their 
losses,  and  multiply  by  being  diminished.  Oh,  be  not  too  quick  to  bury  the 
Church  before  she  is  dead  I  stay  till  Christ  hath  tried  His  skill,  before  you  give 
up  all  for  lost:  the  bush  may  be  all  in  a  flame,  but  shall  never  be  consumed,  and 
that  because  of  the  good-will  of  Him  that  dwelleth  in  it — Flavel. 

CHUBOH.— Tha  Final  Deiti&y  of  the 

A  day  will  come  when  the  Church,  clothed  in  robes  now  stained  and  torn  by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  f^len  world,  shall  be  arrayed  in  those  bridal  robes  that  are 
prepared  for  her  by  her  Lord,  and  shall  be  presented  to  Himself  no  longer  a 
mutilated,  imperfect,  sin-stained  widow,  weeping  and  seeking  the  everlasting 
Husband  to  return,  but  a  glorious  Church,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing. — Dr.  Cumming, 

CHtTBCE.— -The  Floor  of  a 

The  lettered  floor  engaged  my  attention.  The  pavement,  somewhat  like 
Ezeldel's  roll,  was  written  over  £rom  one  end  to  the  other.  I  soon  perceived  the 
comparison  to  hold  good  in  another  respect,  and  the  inscriptions  to  be  matter 
of  "  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe."  They  seemed  to  court  my  observation, 
silently  inviting  me  to  read  them.  And  what  did  these  dumb  monitors  inform 
me  of?  That,  beneath  their  little  circumferences,  were  deposited  such  and  such 
pieees  of  clay,  which  once  lived,  and  moved,  and  talked ;  that  they  had  received 
a  charge  to  preserve  their  names,  and  were  the  remaining  trustees  of  their 
memory.    *  *  How  dreadful  is  this  place  I " — Hervey. 

Mark  you  the  floor  ?  that  square  and  speckled  stone. 
Which  looks  so  firm  and  strong. 

Is  Patience  ; 

And  the  other  black  and  grave,  wherein  each  one 
Is  checker'd  all  along, 

Humility; 

The  gentle  rising,  which  on  either  hand 
Loads  to  the  quire  above, 

Is  Confidence  ; 

But  the  sweet  cement,  which  in  one  sure  band 
Ties  the  whole  frame,  is  Love 

And  Charity. — G.  Herbert. 

CHimCH.— The  Foundation  of  the 

Unless  a  Church  is  founded  on  Christ,  it  is  a  false  Church,  and  should  not  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  Him.  There  can  be  no  other  foundation.  How  deep 
and  awfhl  will  be  the  disappointment  of  those  who  suppose  they  have  been 
building  on  the  true  foundation,  and  who  find,  in  the  great  day  of  judgment,  that 
all  has  been  delusion! — A.  Bamea, 
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CEVICS. — TIm  7oimdfttioii-8tOB«  of  a 

This  stone  to  Thee  in  faith  we  lay ; 

We  bnild  the  temple,  Lord,  to  Thee ; 
Thine  eje  be  open  night  and  day, 

To  guard  this  hoose  and  sanctuary. 

Here,  when  Thy  people  seek  Thy  face. 

And  dying  sinners  pray  to  live. 
Hear  Thou  in  heayen.  Thy  dwelling-place, 

And  when  Thoa  hearest.  Oh  forgive  1 

Here,  when  Thy  messengers  proclaim 

The  blessed  Gospel  of  Thy  Son, 
Still  by  the  power  of  His  great  name 

Be  mighty  signs  and  wonders  done. — J.  Montgomery. 

CEVXGH. — ^Thft  OloriiUd 

What  a  magnificent  spectacle  will  the  glorified  Chorch  present  to  the  intel- 
ligent universe  when  the  porpose  of  God  is  finally  accomplished,  and  '*  the 
ttcramental  host "  forms  one  vast  congregation,  gathered  together  in  one  temple 
—the  temple  of  the  Divine  Presence,  with  one  service,  one  psalnody,  ooe 
S*HiHh^ — and  that  eternal ! — Dr,  Davies, 

CEUSCS. — OiriBg  to  tha 

In  the  Old  Testament,  a  tenth  at  least  of  the  saints'  possessions  was  cheer- 
filly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  No  reader  of  the  fuscinating  and 
iotperiahable  records  of  the  elder  times  wiU  forget  the  devotion  and  gratitude  of 
Jieob  as  he  fled  firom  the  face  and  hand  of  Esau.  "  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow, 
■jinf — If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will 
gsT«  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  Father's 
boose  in  peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God ;  and  this  stone  which  I  have 
Ht  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's  house ;  and  of  all  that  Thou  shalt  give  me  I  will 
•ordy  give  a  tenth  to  Thee."  Right  royally  and  conscientiously  did  ho  fulfil 
this  vow  in  after  years. — E,  Davies, 

The  New  Testament  lays  down  a  plain  and  explicit  rule  for  Christian  liber- 
fijij.  It  enjoins  as  to  give — not  so  much  a  fixed  and  definite  sum,  as  an 
■ffioont  varying  according  to  our  varying  prosperity — "  as  God  hath  prospered 
OIL*  In  other  words,  there  should  ever  be  some  certain  proportion  between  our 
^Aoations  and  our  income. — Tayler, 

St  Paul  urges  all  these  motives  for  giving: — Emulation  ;  self-esteem;  grati- 
tade,  or  sense  of  infinite  benefaction ;  prudence,  common  sense,  and  a  reasonable 
nfvd  to  what  is  fair  and  equitable ;  a  sense  of  honour  before  men  and  God ; 
■Bilition, — a  noble  desire  to  obtain  for  ourselves,  and  to  turn  to  account  the 
lagest  and  most  liberal  supplies  of  the  divine  bounty;  and  lastly,  zeal  for 
^  fforj  of  God,  —  a  feeling  of  what  redounds  to  His  honour  in  this  whole 
astter.  He  being  first,  middle,  and  end  in  it  all. — Boss. 

CSnCK—TbM  Olorj  of  the 

She  is  founded  in  grace,  but  her  pinnacles  glow  with  glory.  Since  the  Lora 
^  ehoaen  thee,  and  deigns  to  dwell  in  thee,  O  thou  city  of  boauty  I  none  oan 
CTil  thee :  thoa  art  the  eje  of  the  world,  the  pearl,  the  queen  of  all  the  cities  of 
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the  universe,  the  true  "  eternal  city,"  the  metropolitan,  the  mother  of  as  all  I  The 
years  to  come  shall  unveil  thy  heauties  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  all  peoples,  and 
the  day  of  thy  splendour  shall  come  to  its  seven-fold  noon  1 — Spwrgeoru 

Zion  is  Jehovah's  dwelling ; 

There  "  the  King  of  Kings'*  appears; 
Hers  is  glory  far  excelling 

All  the  worldling  sees  or  hears. 

Zion  claims  peculiar  honour; 

High  distinction  marks  her  lot : 
light  eternal  shines  upon  her ; 

Hers  a  sun  that  faileth  not. — Kelly. 

The  glory  of  the  Church  is  the  glory  of  Christ — Dr.  Lord. 

CHUBCH. — God's  Fresenoe  in  the 

It  was  not  for  the  glittering  ornaments  of  the  Ark  that  David  loved  and 
honoured  it ;  nor  was  it  from  the  gorgeous,  glittering  display  and  splendour  of 
the  Temple  that  Solomon  delighted  in  its  worship.  Both  believed  and  felt  that 
the  one  and  the  other  contained  and  shadowed  forth  the  presence  of  the  living 
God;  that  they  were  the  centres  around  which  they  could  worship  Ood,  and 
around  which  their  spiiitual  life  had  existence  and  sustenance.  That  is  the 
idea  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  may  rear  our  Churches  and  make  them 
as  omamentative  as  we  like ;  we  may  admire  the  sombre,  reverential*  aspect  of 
our  old  Cathedrals ;  we  may  feast  upon  the  stores  of  learning  which  have  been 
treasured  up  in  our  old  libraries ;  but  unless  we  have  the  spirit  of  God's  grace  in 
our  hearts,  and  go  to  work  in  the  furtherance  of  His  cause  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  that  grace,  it  will  avail  us  but  little. — ArehhUhop  Tait. 

Lo  1  Grod  is  here;  let  us  adore. 

And  own  how  dreadful  is  this  place ! 
Let  all  within  us  feel  His  power. 

And  silent  bow  before  His  face ; 
Who  know  his  power,  His  grace  who  prove, 
Serve  Him  with  awe,  with  reverence  love. 

Lo  I  Ood  is  here ;  Him  day  and  night 

The  united  choirs  of  angels  sing ; 
To  Him,  enthroned  above  all  height. 

Heaven's  host  their  noblest  praises  bring : 
Disdain  not,  Lord,  our  meaner  song. 
Who  praise  Thee  with  a  stammering  tongue. — Tenteegen. 

CHTTBCH.— Ood^t  Workings  and  the 

God  works  by  the  Church  just  as  far  as  He  can ;  but  when  she  makes  herself 
stiff  or  shallow.  His  workings  overflow  and  run  in  a  hundred  duots  beddes. — 
JET.  W.  Beecher. 

CHUBCH.— Good  and  Bad  in  the 

There  is  no  separation  yet.  Good  and  bad  are  now  all  mingled  together  in 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  They  sit  side  by  side  in  our  assemblies;  they 
kneel  side  by  aide  in  our  pows ;  they  listen  side  by  side  to  oar  sennons ;  they 
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"''betimes  oome  ap  fdde  by  side  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  receive  the  same  bread 
^  wine  from  oar  hands.  Bat  it  shall  not  always  be  so.  Christ  shall  oome  the 
"^d  time  with  His  fan  in  His  hand.  He  shall  parge  His  Church  even  as  He 
potified  the  Temple;  and  then  the  wheat  and  the  chaff  sbaU  be  separated,  and 
^tch  go  its  own  place. — Canon  Eyle, 

CEUBCH.— The  Good  Hew  Depart  frem  the 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  good  can  depart  from  the  Charch.  The  wind  does 
not  eanry  away  the  wheat,  nor  does  the  storm  overthrow  the  firmly-rooted  tree : 
the  empty  chaff  is  whirled  aboat  by  the  tempest,  the  weak  trees  are  torn  np  by 
the  whMwind. — St.  Cyprian, 

CEVBCH. — ^The  Greataeei  of  the 

The  greatest  of  all  societies  among  men  at  this  moment  is  the  Church  of 
Jeeas  Christ — Camm  Liddon, 

CHUXCH. — ^Happineei  in  the 

God's  Charch  is  God's  house ;  and  God's  house  is  our  home ;  and  a  Christian 
home  oo^t  to  be  bright,  cheerful,  and  happy.  When  God  is  the  entertainer  of 
His  people.  He  thanks  no  one  for  casting  forth  the  flowers,  and  extinguishing 
the  lampe  of  hope  and  joy  in  the  sanctuary. — R,  W,  Beecher, 

CHUSCS. — ^The  mttory  of  the 

The  history  of  the  Charch  ought  in  propriety  to  be  called  the  history  of  truth. 
-'PaseaL 

CEUSCH.— The  Holidays  of  the 

A  "  holiday,**  or  "  festival,*'  used  to  be  the  names  given  to  those  days  which 
the  Charch  specially  sets  apart  to  be  observed  by  her  children.  The  Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  the  Sabbath  were  oounted  as  holidays — holy  days — by  the  Jews ; 
and  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  Lord's  Day,  are 
holidays — ^holy  days — ^in  the  Christian  Charch.  But  as  no  work  was  done  on 
these  days,  they  were  by  degrees  turned  into  seasons  of  worldly  rejoioiqg;  so 
that  the  word  "holiday"  got  at  length  to  signify  a  day  of  liberty — a  day  of 
pleasure— in  short,  any  day  when  public  business  was  put  aside.  •  •  • 
Specially,  however,  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  does  this  expression  *' holiday" 
receive  its  best  and  highest  Sense : — "  Six  days  shall  work  be  done,  but  on  the 
seventh  day  there  shall  be  to  you  a  holy  day,  a  sabbath  of  rest  to  the  Lord." — 
BUhop  Ozenden, 

CHUIOH.— Hblinew  the  Life  of  the 

It  is  holiness  that  makes  the  Church  a  living  body,  and,  consequently,  the 
means  and  agent  of  its  own  growth  and  happiness.  A  living  thing  grows  from 
itaelf  and  not  by  accession  txom.  without,  as  a  house  or  a  ship  grows.  A  flower 
does  not  grow  by  adding  a  leaf  to  it,  nor*a  tree  by  fastening  a  branch  to  it,  nor  a 
man  by  fixing  a  limb  to  his  frame.  Everything  that  has  life  grows  by  a  con- 
verting process,  which  transforms  the  food  into  means  of  nourishment  and 
enlargement.  A  holy  Charch  lives,  and  its  holiness  converts  all  its  ordinances 
and  provisions  into  means  of  deep-rooted,  solid,  enlarged,  and  beautiful  oseful- 
neaa. — Dr.  Jenkyn. 
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CHT7BCH.— The  Holy  Catholic 

We  are  taught  in  the  Creed  to  say — "  I  believe  in  the  holy  catholic  Church." 
We  thus  learn,  upon  authority  which  is  ancient,  though  not  apostolic,  the 
indivisibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  find  that  over  the  wide  world,  or 
through  all  Ume,  the  heritage  which  He  purchased  with  His  blood  is  One — ^it  is 
one  in  spirit,  one  in  essential  character,  and  one  in  destiny,  as  prepared  or  in 
course  of  preparation,  for  the  enjoyment  of  God  in  Christ  for  ever. — Dr,  TweedU. 

CUUKCH.— The  Holy  Spirit  Dwelling  in  the 

The  Church  is  the  beautiful  temple  where  the  Holy  Spirit  specially  dwells ; 
the  edifice  which  is  reared  for  His  abode.  How  holy,  then,  should  that  Church 
be !  and  how  pure  should  each  Christian  be  who  worships  therein  !  Should  an 
illustrious  guest  become  an  inmate  in  our  dwelling,  how  anxious  should  we  be  to 
do  our  utmost  to  please  him,  and  to  retain  him  with  us  I  How  much  more 
anxious  should  we  be  to  secure  the  indwelling  of  the  eternal  Spirit!  How 
desirous  that  He  should  make  our  hearts  and  the  Chui'ch  His  constant  abode  I — 
A.  Barnes. 

CHUBCH.— The  Hope  of  the 

The  young  are  the  hope  of  the  Church;  therefore  they  should  be  steady  in 
their  behaviour,  superior  to  all  temptations,  amd  constant  in  their  devotion  to  her 
interests. — Dr.  Doddridge. 

CHTTBCH.— The  Inmmtability  of  the 

The  stream  of  time  bears  on  to  eternity,  and  the  stream  of  grace  bears  on  to 
glory  successive  generations,  while  the  Church  herself,  like  a  river  fed  by 
perennial  fountains,  remains  unchangeable  in  Christ's  immutability,  in  His 
immortality  immortal. — Dr.  Guthrie. 

CHTTBCH.— The  Increase  of  the 

A  little  flock  I  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ; 

Such  be  her  lot  and  name ; 
Through  ages  past  it  has  been  so. 

And  now  'tis  still  the  same. 

But  the  Chief  Shepherd  comes  at  length  ; 

Her  feeble  days  are  o'er  ; 
No  more  a  handful  in  the  earth, 

A  little  flock  no  more. 

No  more  a  lily  among  thorns ; 

Weary,  and  faint,  and  few ; 
But  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 

Or  as  the  early  dew  \^-Dr.  Bonar. 

CHTTBCH. — Interceders  for  the 

Christ  intercedes  for  the  Church : — "  How  long  wilt  Thou  not  have  mercy 
on  Jerusalem  ?  "  and  the  issue  is  always  gracious ;  for  God  answers  Him  with 
••  good  and  comfortable  words."  Angels  in  all  probability  plead  for  the  Church ; 
for  they  surely  desire  that  which  their  Head  doth;  and  as  they  rejoice  at  the 
repentance  of  a  sinner,  do  they  not  likewise  triumph  at  the  happiness  of  the 
Church,  and  plead  for  it?    And  surely  glorified  saints  are  not  behind  them  in 
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this.  Wlij  EQAj  they  not  as  well  pray  for  us  as  we  praise  God  for  them  ?  Are 
not  their  souls  like  Christ's  glorious  soul,  merciful,  and  compassionate,  and 
sympathizing  in  all  the  afflictions  of  the  Church  ?  And  can  this  be  without  some 
breatliings  for  a  full  completing  of  the  Church's  freedom  ?  So  far  from  such 
desiree  and  pleas  being  any  hindrance  to  their  present  happiness,  they  rather 
further  their  glory,  which  cannot  be  complete,  as  the  glory  of  Christ  is  not 
moiunted  to  the  highest  pitch,  till  His  mystical  body  be  all  gathered  in  and  lodged 
with  Him. — Chamock, 

CHUBCH.— The  Jewish  and  the  Christiaii 

The  Jewish  Church  was  taught  by  divinely  appointed  rites  and  ceremonies, 
which  answered  as  pictures  of  the  truth.  They  had  altars,  and  priests,  and 
incense,  and  a  most  holy  place.  The  great  realities  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
these  pictures  represented,  are  plainly  set  before  us  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
so  we  have  done  with  the  pictures  for  ever.  The  Church  has  now  come  to  its 
fan  age ;  and  to  go  back  again  to  a  religion  of  ceremonies,  would  be  like  a  grown- 
up man  resorting  to  the  picture-books  and  teaching  of  his  childhood.  But  we 
must  ever  remember  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  Church,  under  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  All  the  true  people  of  God,  in  both  periods,  were  members  of  the 
spiritual  body  of  Christ,  and  shall  ultimately  be  gathered  into  that  one  company 
in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  glorified  for  ever. — Dean  Day, 

CHUBCH.— Judgment  on  a  Dead 

"Go  to :  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  to  My  vineyard :  I  will  take  away  the 
hedge  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  eaten  up ;  and  break  down  the  wall  thereof,  and  it 
shall  be  trodden  down ;  and  I  will  lay  it  waste ;  it  shall  not  be  pruned  nor  digged  ; 
but  there  shall  come  up  briers  and  thorns.  I  will  also  command  the  clouds  that 
they  rain  no  rain  upon  it."  This  sentence  is  terrible ;  but  God  faithfully  exe- 
cutes it.  He  withdraws  all  providential  succours :  the  Church  is  left  to  be  the 
sport  of  men  and  things.  Ordinances  remain,  but  not  the  blessing  of  them ; 
the  Bible  is  a 'sealed  book;  prayer  only  a  mechanical  mockery;  and  sacraments 
just  the  hollow  compliance  with  a  command  which  in  such  a  state  it  were  less 
breach  of  duty  to  neglect  altogether.  Nothing  shall  spring  up  or  flourish ;  the 
root  shall  be  as  a  barren  place,  and  the  very  ground  as  dust.  Finally,  and  as  if 
to  prevent  one  ray  of  hope  lighting  up  the  dark  picture,  the  influence  of  the 
Blessed  Spirit,  the  only  life-giving  power  to  dead,  and  paralysed,  and  sin-stricken 
souls,  shall  be  withholden.  The  bottles  of  heaven  shall  be  stayed ;  the  clouds 
sjh^nx  kesp  back  their  fatness;  and  death — spiritual  death — reign  everywhere. 
And,  oh  I  the  fault  of  this  dreadful  curse  rests  with  the  Church,  not  with  God. — 
D.  Moore. 

GHUBCH. — ^The  Keeper  of  the 

Great  care  was  taken  by  the  Jews  to  preserve  their  vineyards  from  *'  the  wild 
boara  out  of  the  woods,"  and  "the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,"  that  attempted  to 
''spoil  the  Tines."  A  strong  fence,  or  wall,  was  thrown  round  each,  and  in  the 
m^st  a  tower  was  erected,  so  that  the  keeper  might  watch  his  property  therefrom 
both  night  and  day,  and  defend  it  from  all  manner  of  foes.  Apt  illustration  of 
the  Church,  which  is  God's  vineyard.  Night  and  day — ^in  the  thickest  blackness 
frw«l  in  the  clearest  sunlight — ^the  beasts  of  prey  are  prowling  round  her  walls  and 
defences,  if  haply  a  chance  may  befal  them  of  **  spoiling  her  vines."  But  "  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  her :  she  shall  not  be  moved :  God  shall  help  her,  and  that 
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right  •arly."  *'  Lest  any  hurt  her,"  He  says,  "  I  will  keep  her  night  and  day"— 
in  the  night  of  her  adversity,  and  in  the  day  of  her  prosperity.  So  far  the 
Church's  Keeper  has  kept  His  word.  Nor  wiU  He  £ul  in  this  while  His  throne 
standeth :  therefore  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her. — Dr,  Daviet, 

CHUBCE.— Leiioni  from  the  Xomuntnti  in  a 

While  that  my  soul  repairs  to  her  devotion, 

Here  I  intomb  my  flesh,  that  it  betimes 

May  take  acquaintance  of  this  heap  of  dust, 

To  which  the  blast  of  death's  incessant  motion, 

Fed  with  the  exhalation  of  our  crimes. 

Drives  all  at  last    Therefore  I  gladly  trust 

My  body  to  this  school,  that  it  may  learn 

To  spell  his  elements,  and  find  his  birth 

Written  in  dusty  heraldry  and  lines, 

Which  dissolution  sure  doth  best  discern. 

Comparing  dust  with  dust,  and  earth  with  earth. — G.  Herbert. 

CUUAOH.— Laiioiii  from  the  Windows  of  a 

Lord,  how  can  man  preach  Thy  eternal  word  ? 

He  is  a  brittle  crazy  glass ; 
Yet  in  Thy  temple  Thou  dost  him  aflford 

This  glorious  and  transcendant  place, 

To  be  a  window,  through  Thy  grace. 

But  when  Thou  dost  anneal  in  glass  Thy  story. 

Making  Thy  life  to  shine  within 
The  holy  preachers,  then  the  light  and  glory 

More  reverend  grows,  and  more  doth  win ; 

Which  else  shows  waterish,  bleak,  and  thin. 

Doctrine  and  life,  colours  and  light,  in  one 
When  they  combine  and  mingle,  bring 

A  strong  regard  and  awe ;  but  speech  alone 
Doth  vanish  like  a  flaring  thing, 
And  in  the  ear,  not  conscience  ring. — O.  Herbert. 

CHUBCH.— The  Life  of  the 

The  true  life  of  the  Church  is  her  inward  life.  It  is  the  life  of  Christ,  the 
glorified  Son  of  God,  communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  hearts  of  her 
members.  Hence,  the  Church  will  be  strong  exactly  as  this  life  grows,  and  weak 
as  it  is  withdrawn  from  her. — Garbett. 

CHUBCH.— Light  within  the 

As  the  windows  of  the  Temple  were  large  within,  but  narrow  without,  so  they 
which  are  within  the  Church  have  greater  light  than  they  which  are  without. 
They  sit  like  Pharaoh  in  the  darkness  of  EgA'pt,  when  the  other  dwell  like  Israel 
in  the  light  of  Goshen. — H.  Smith, 

CHTTBCH.^The  Lord  of  the 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  Church.  He  is  the  supreme  Owner  to  which 
it  absolutely  and  everlastingly  belongs — the  one  li^-ing  Master  whom  every  true 
Christian  feels  it  to  be  his  privilege  to  serve. — Dean  Day. 
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GSUBCH.— Lo^  finr  tlia 

I  love  the  Church — ^the  holy  Church, 

The  Saviour's  Bpotless  bride : 
And,  oh,  I  love  her  palaces 

Through  all  the  land  so  wide ! 
The  cross-topped  spure  amid  the  trees, 

The  holy  bell  of  prayer, 
The  music  of  our  mother's  voice. 

Our  mother's  home  is  there. 

I  love  the  Church — the  holy  Church, 

That  o'er  our  life  presides : 
The  birth,  the  bridal,  and  the  grave, 

And  many  an  hour  besides  1 
Be  mine,  through  life,  to  live  in  her, 

And  when  the  Lord  shall  call, 
To  die  in  her — ^the  Spouse  of  Christ, 

The  mother  of  us  all. — Hawker, 

CHUXCE.— TlM  XaniiiMtation  of  the 

A  Christian  Church  ought  to  be  an  exhibition  of  heaven  upon  earth — a  mani- 
festation of  Christ  below — a  witness  for  Ood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  so  that 
the  worid  looking  at  the  Church  may  be  able  to  say — *'  This  is  a  specimen  of 
vfaat  that  which  is  called  the  Gk>spel  can  do ;  this  is  a  model  of  what  Christianity 
can  achieve." — Dr,  Gumming. 

CEUXCE.-— The  Karriage  Contract  of  the 

On  Calvary  a  solemn  marriage  contract  between  Christ  and  His  Church  was 
completed  ; — a  contract  sealed  and  ratified  on  the  day  of  the  first  Pentecost; — 
a  cc>ntraGt  of  indiisolnble  union,  the  clauses  of  which  are  binding  for  eternity. 
Christ  is  the  Church's  husband  for  ever;  the  Church  is  fur  ever  Christ's  spouse. 
— JVo/essor  ViniU 

CEUBCH.->]Ieiiiberthip  with  the 

Just  as  every  kernel  to  a  nut  must  have  a  shell,  or  every  jewel  in  a  broocli 
nut  possess  a  setting,  so  every  heart  which  is  savingly  influenced  by  the  Gospel, 
most  have  some  sort  of  visible  membership  with  the  Church. — Titcomh. 

CEITBCH.— The  Xilitaiit  and  the  Triumphant 

The  Cboreh,  which  is  partly  militant  and  partly  triumphant,  resembles  a  city 
baih  oo  both  sides  of  a  river.  There  is  but  the  stream  of  death  between  grace 
and  giery. — Tqplady. 

CSiriGS.~Kother 

In  earliest  inikDcy,  before  you  knew  either  father  or  mother,  the  Church 
neerred  you  into  her  open  arms ;  she  gave  God  thanks  for  you,  named  you,  and 
pnjed  that  yoa  may  not  be  lost  in  the  sin  and  error  of  the  world,  but  that  after 
four  pilgrimage  is  over,  you  may  come  safely  home  to  the  bosom  of  God  and 
besTciL  She  prajs  for  you  stiU,  and  will  continue  her  sacred  and  loving  services 
oe  TOUT  behalf  aQ  the  days  of  your  life.  With  all  her  imperfections,  she  seeks 
rtt  highest  good.     **  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her."    Grieve  her  not.    The  meek 
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and  loving  light  of  her  wisdom  is  light  from.  Christ,  and  the  light  of  your  dearest 
life.  She  has  never  wronged  yon.  If  you  turn  your  hack  on  her  she  grieves,  hut 
forgives  yon ;  and  when  you  are  wise  enough  to  return  to  her,  she  receives  yon  as 
a  mother,  without  uphraiding  you.  She  keeps  her  pure  affections  for  you,  hut 
will  not  he  meddlesome,  or  force  her  ministries  upon  you.  She  confesses  your 
sin,  and  desires  to  he  a  channel  of  mercy  and  healing  to  your  souL  On  thin  side 
the  grave,  no  mother  is  like  her  for  dignity  and  grace,  for  counsel  and  tenderness. 
On  the  other  side  of  death,  she  appears  in  her  gloiy,  and,  as  your  mother  in  God, 
welcomes  you  to  her  everlasting  habitation. — J)r,  Pultford. 

CHUECH.— A  Xotto  for  the 

The  Church  ought  to  bear  this  motto  upon  her  banner — An  efficient  ministry 
and  a  sufficient  maintenance. — Dr.  Guthrie. 

CHUECH.— Kamei  Diyinely-Oiven  to  the 

The  Assembly  of  the  Saints. — Fs.  Ixxxix.  7.  The  Assembly  of  the  Upright. — 
Ts.  cxi.  1.  The  Body  of  Christ— Eph.  i.  22,  23.  The  Bride  of  Christ— Rev. 
xxi.  9.  The  Church  of  God.— Acts  xx.  28.  The  Church  of  the  Living  God.— 
1  Tim.  iii  15.  The  Congregation  of  Saints. — Ps.  cxlix.  1.  My  Dove. — SoL 
Song  ii.  14.  The  Family  in  Heaven  and  Earth.— Eph.  iii.  16.  My  Hock.— 
Ez.  xxxiv.  15.  One  Fold. — John  x.  16.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Hrst- 
Bom.— Heb.  xii.  23.  God's  Building.— 1  Cor.  iii  9.  God's  Heritage.— 1  Peter 
v.  3.  God*s  Husbandry. — 1  Cor.  iii.  9.  A  Golden  Candlestick.— Rev.  i.  20. 
An  Habitation  of  God. — Eph.  ii.  22.  The  Heavenly  Jerusalem.— Heb.  xii  22. 
The  Holy  City.— Rev.  xxi  2.  The  Holy  Hili— Ps.  xv.  1.  The  House  of  God, 
—1  Tim.  iii  15.  The  House  of  Christ— Heb.  iii  6.  The  Household  of  God.— 
Eph.  ii  19.  Thine  Inheritance.— Ps.  xxviii.  9.  The  Israel  of  God. — GaL  vi  16. 
The  King's  Daughter.— Ps.  xlv.  13.  The  Lamb's  Wife.— Rev.  xxi  9.  Mount 
Zion. — Heb.  xii.  22.  New  Jerusalem. — Rev.  xxi.  2.  The  Place  of  My  Throne. — 
Ez.  xliii.  7.  My  Pleasant  Portion. — Jer.  xii  10.  His  Sanctuary. — Ps.  cxiv.  2. 
My  Sister. — SoL  Song  iv.  10.  A  Spiritual  House. — 1  Peter  ii  5.  My  Spouse. — 
Sol.  Song  iv.  10.  Thy  Tabernacle.— Ps.  xv.  1.  The  Temple  of  God.— 1  Cor.  iii.  16. 
My  Vineyard. — Jer.  2ui.  10. — Dr.  Davies. 

CHUBCH.— The  National 

I  see  set  up  upon  the  soil  of  England  an  ancient  institution,  called  the 
National  Church,  whose  roots  run  deep  below  the  whole  social  fabric ;  whose 
history,  chequered  and  various,  but  still  continuous,  stretches  back  into  the 
remotest  antiquity;  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  nation  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength ;  which  is  interwined  not  only  with  the  social  and 
civil  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  with  the  domestic  interests  and  charities  of 
almost  every  English  home ;  a  Church  which  has  given  the  people  the  Bible  in 
their  own  tongue,  and  the  most  sober,  yet  fervent,  manual  of  Common  Prayer 
possessed  by  any  nation  in  Christendom;  a  Church  based  upon  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  tempered  only  by  the  regard  that  every  wise  man  would  be 
prepared  to  pay  to  historical  evidence  and  to  every  other  legitimate  authority ;  a 
Church  that,  when  her  mind  is  properly  interpreted,  is  the  natural  ally  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  ;  a  Church  which  sets  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  different 
parishes  of  the  kingdom  to  work  for  what  are  after  aU  the  higher  interests  of 
humanity  ;  a  Church  which  pays  these  workmen  out  of  resources  which,  however 
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acquired,  are  secured  to  her  by  law,  and  ire  naed  by  her  for  the  purposes  for 
utieh  they  were  seeured;  a  Church  which  has  gradually  unlearnt  all  those 
maxims  of  intolerance  and  narrowness  which — ^in  days  when  persecution  was 
ieeepted  by   all  the  world    as  a  legitimate  instrument  for  constraining  the 
human  ndnd  to  orthodoxy-^attached  themselves,  as  though  natural,  and,  indeed, 
oeeesmy  to  their  system,  to  all  dominant  ecclesiastical  organizations,  but  which, 
bj  an  equally  common  consent,  have  been  as  imiversally  abandoned — such  a 
Giareh  I  see  before  me,  enjoying,  I  admit,  exceptional  advantages  for  her  work, 
vhieh,  however,  remember,  is  work  done  for  the  nation,  in  her  settled  position, 
W  legally  acknowledged  rights ;  in  a  word,  I  mean  those  advantages  which  flow 
from  the  fact  of  her  being  established  and  endowed — advantages  which,  so  far  as 
I  can  diseover,  have  not  hindered  the  work  nor  limited  the  success  of  other 
Rhgious  denominations,  who  are  never  weary  of  teUing  us  how  they  have  grown 
tod  how  they  have  prospered,  and  on  the  very  ground  of  their  prosperity  invite 
ss  to  fuDow  their  example — ^this  Church  I  see  doing  the  work  which  the  nation 
expects  her  to  do— preaching  a  Gospel  which  awakens  in  grovelling  humanity 
atpiratiocis  after  a  higher  life,  exercising  the  pastoral  care  in  sparsely-peopled 
rural  villages  and  amid  the  dense  masses  of  the  population  in  our  manufacturing 
tovnc,  Ibatering  the  education  of  the  young,  able  and  ready  to  express  the 
leligioos  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  in  great  crises,  with  a  fair  measure 
cf  futhfuInesB  and  a  fair  measure  of  success.     She  no  longer  claims  exdnsive 
li^ts  over  men's  minds  and  consciences ;  she  no  longer  warns  other  labourers  in 
this  vast  field  off  her  premises,  as  though  they  were  trespassers.     She  rgoices  in 
evoy  extension  of  her  Master's  kingdom ;  she  can  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
feflowship  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  sincerity.     So  long  as  souls 
are  woo,  what  matter  who  or  what  the  instrument  of  winning  them  ?    But  she 
faeiB  that  aha  has  duties  corresponding  to,  and  commensurate  with,  her  rights ; 
aad  she  claims  to  be  allowed  to  discharge  them.    She  has  confidence  in  her 
and  she  thinks  she  is  entitled  to  develope  it  without  being  suspected  of  a 
of  encroachment.  If  seventy -six  per  cent,  of  the  children  educated  in  all  the 
«eek-day  aehools  of  England  are  being  educated  in  hers,  she  maintains  that  her 
■ana^ement  of  those  schools  cannot  have  been  such  an  invasion  of  the  rigfata  of 
cnaseience  as  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be.    If  people  are  fi'ee  to  wtahip 
vbsR  azid  as  they  please,  if  the  rights  of  all  denominations  are  eqoally  protected 
tj  an  impartial  administration  of  law,  she  thinks  that  the  claims  of  religious 
Sfaslity,  not  as  an  abstract  theory  or  a  vague  general  sentiment,  but  as  a  practical 
ict,  soch  as  those  with  which  alone  statesmen  care  to  deal,  are  adequately 
TTirffrf     I  have  claimed  no  more  for  the  Church  of  England  than  that  she  Ib 
Ang  her  work  with  a  fSair  measure  of  success,  and  a  fair  measure  of  faithfulness. 

CDlCK^Ihs  Ksetsrity  for  a 

A  void  without  a  Church,  withput  Mends  of  God,  without  souls  for  the 
Snioor  to  save,  would  be  a  creation  without  an  object,  and,  therefore,  a  creation 
tbt  eoold  not  sobsist  another  instant.  If  she  were  swept  firom  the  earth,  the 
cvfli  voold  be  swept  from  the  universe. — ProfeBior  Vinet. 

ClilCE_ns  Ksed  of  tha 

T^attt  thing  which,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Church  needs  in  its  present 
Cite,  Is  so  inereaae  of  spirituality,  greater  depths  of  emotion,  higher  views  of  Christ, 
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more  intimate  communion,  and  firmer  persaaaion  tliat  God  will  assoredly  answer 
prayer.  After  this,  a  divinely  baptized,  earnest,  and  sucoessfiil  ministry. — Camenm, 

CUUKCH.— The  Hnrstriea  of  tlie 

Christian  fiBmilies  are  the  nurseries  of  the  Church  on  earth,  as  she  is  the 
nursery  of  the  Church  in  heaven. — Dr.  Moion.  x 

CHUECH.— An  Old 

It  was  an  ancient  pile ;  reared  by  hands  that,  years  ago,  were  mouldered  into 
dust;  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  large  burial-ground;  remote  firom  all  the  noise 
and  hurry  of  tumultuous  life ;  the  body  spacious;  the  structure  lofty;  the  wfaola 
magnificently  plain.  A  row  of  regular  pillars  extended  themselves  through  the 
midst,  supporting  the  roof  with  simplicity  and  dignity.  The  light  that  passed 
through  the  windows  seemed  to  shed  a  kind  of  luminous  obseurity,  which  gave 
every  object  a  grave  and  venerable  air.  The  deep  silenoe  added  to  the  gloomy 
aspect,  and  both  heightened  by  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  gnatly  increased  tlM 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  A  sort  of  religious  dread  stole  insensibly  on  my  mind, 
while  I  advanced,  all  pensive  and  thoughtfbl,  along  the  inmost  auals — snoh  a 
dread  as  hushed  every  ruder  passion,  and  dissipated  all  the  gay  images  of  an 
alluring  world. — Hervey, 

CHTTBOH.— The  Olden 

The  Patriarchs  had  jploee*  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  eonseecaAed 
especially  to  His  service ;  and  a  Tabernacle  was  set  by  Moses  outside  the  eamp, 
where  every  Hebrew  repaired  who  "sought  the  Lord"  (Exod.  xxxviiL  7). 
Penon»  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  office  there  undoubtedly  were ;  such  wsfl 
Melchizedek,  "  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  as  he  is  expressly  called  (Gen. 
xiv.  18).  Tithet,  also,  were  paid  (Heb.  vii  9).  We  read,  likewise  of  jpreaehen 
(2  Peter,  ii.  5) — of  rohet  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  to  do  service  in  the 
holy  place  (Exod.  xxxix.  1) — of  forrM — "  a  decent  ceremonial;"  Jacob  con- 
secrated the  foundation  of  a  place  of  worship  with  oil  (Gen.  xxviiL  18) ;  and 
many  years  afterward,  he  blessed  Joseph's  children  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
(G^n.xlviii.  13-19).  Moreover,  we  read  of  two  principal  riUtt  or  sacramenU ;  the 
one  of  circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  10-14),  and  the  other  of  sacrifice  (Gen.  iv.  4) ; 
the  first  typifying  Baptism,  the  other  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  lastly,  we  read  of 
special  seasons  appointed  for  religious  worship,  chiefly  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xvL 
23).  So  that  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Christian  Church  is  simply  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Hebrew  Church,  but  in  a  better  form,  and  possessed  of  richer 
privileges. — Professor  Blunt. 

CHTJBCH.— The  Oneness  of  the 

The  Church  is  one,  though  the  members  may  be  many. — Bishop  Pearson. 

One  family,  we  dwell  in  Him ; 

One  Church,  above,  beneath ; 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream — 

The  narrow  stream  of  death. 

One  army  of  the  living  God, 

To  His  command  we  bow ; 
Fart  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood, 

And  part  are  crossing  now. — C.  Wesley. 
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GSUBCS. — Ordm  and  Gif  »  in  the 

Onut,  tlM  incarnate  God,  who  deeoended  first  into  the  Virgin's  womb,  then 
into  tha  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  afterward  aseended  that  He  might  fill  all  things, 
■  the  true  and  only  aooroe  of  orders  in  the  Chorch,  or  of  gifts  by  the  Holy 
GhoiL    And  these  orders  and  gifts  are  both  yazions  and  essentiaL — Heard, 

CKVXGE^— Ovtaida  and  iBiidt  the 

There  are  mnltitodes  of  Christians — ^tme  and  spiritual  members  of  Christ's 
k^y,  partaken  of  Hia  redemption,  and  heirs  of  His  glory — ^who  are  outside  the 
Cfanick;  and  there  are  multitudes  within  that  visible  communion  who,  with  the 
itBMiai  atieteh  of  diarity,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as,  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
void,  i**J«»gw*c  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — Bean  Day* 


PtiftetioBafthe 
Chnzch  win  become  perfect,  and  perfectly  one,  because  the  Church  is  the 
k^y  of  Chnat,  and  Christ  is  the  body  of  God;  but  it  will  not  presently  come  to 
r.  PuUford. 


CHUIGH^— The  Perils  Arrayed  against  the 

We  hear  mnch  of  the  perils  which  array  themselves  against  the  bulwarks  of 
Ihe  Chineh ;  bat  the  sound  of  this  warning  should  admonish  us  not  to  pace 
the  towers  of  our  fortress,  and  to  number  them  with  a  proud  and  indolent 
.    It  ahould  prompt  us  to  strengthen  and  adorn  them  by  our  own 
that  an  who  look  upon  them  may  say — "  Of  a  truth,  this  is  a  city  com- 
together,  and  at  unity  with  itself; — a  city  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  her 


CmcS.— Ike  Paraetatioia  of  the 

If  yoft  eaa  fiiDow  the  Christian  Church  in  her  early  history,  it  is  by  the  track 
if  h«  blood ;  and  if  you  would  see  her,  it  is  by  the  light  of  those  fires  in  which 

hm  laartyia  have  been  burnt. — ArehbUhop  LeighUm. 

• 

The  eold  water  of  persecution  is  often  thrown  on  the  Church's  face,  to  fetch 

hm  to  hendf  when  she  is  in  a  swoon  of  indolence  or  pride. — Spurgean. 

VnCEH.— PHlari  ia  a 

They  aie  persons  not  so  much  of  talent,  of  genius,  of  learning,  of  wealth,  of 
tedly  influence,  but  of  deep,  sound  piety,  of  judicious,  cautious  mind,  of  con- 
■Kent,  stffdfaat  principle.  Upon  such  as  these  the  Church  rests  for  support, 
ud  they  leally  constitute  her  most  conspicuous  and  attractive  ornaments. — Dr. 


cnBCH.->The  Fareh  of  a 

Ah !  thoa  art  indeed  a  *'  beautifU  gate  of  the  Temple  t**  Well  and  piously  did 
iir  sneeston  in  bestowing  so  much  wealth  and  labour  to  make  thy  walls  so  fair 
ndlofdy;  and  wdl  ever  have  they  done  in  crowding  these  noble  porches  with 
<W  iaoed  emblema  of  our  fjuth.  Rightly  have  they  deemed  that  the  very  highest 
cftrti  of  human  art  could  not  be  misapplied  in  adorning  the  threshold  of  God's 
kose^  to  that,  ere  men  entered  therein,  their  minds  might  be  attuned  to  the 
■okmnity  of  the  place^ — Field, 
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CHUBCH.— The  Power  of  the 

A  thousand  grains  of  powder,  or  a  thousand  barrels,  if  you  please,  scattered  a 
grain  in  a  place  and  fired  at  intervals,  would  bum  it  is  true,  but  would  produce 
no  concussion.  Placed  together,  however,  in  effective  position,  they  would  lift  up 
a  mountain  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  Even  so  the  whole  Church,  filled  with  faith 
and  fired  by  the  Holy  One  who  gate  the  tongues  of  fire  on  the  day  of  Pentecost* 
will  remove  every  mountain,  fill  up  every  valley,  cast  up  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
usher  in  the  jubilee  of  redemption. — Boardman. 

CHTTBCGS The  Prayers  of  the 

The  prayers  are  full  of  hope  and  consolation.  They,  at  least,  are  safe  beyond 
human  caprice,  conceit,  or  incapacity.  Upon  them,  too,  the  man  who  is  distressed 
at  the  thought  of  how  little  of  the  needful  food  he  had  been  able  to  provide  for 
his  people,  may  fall  back  for  comfort  in  the  thought  that  there  at  least  was  what 
ought  to  have  done  them  good — what  it  was  well  worth  their  while  to  go  to 
Church  for. — Dr.  Macdonald. 

CHTTBCGS.— Preparation  for 

Not  only  should  there  be  prayer  beforehand  for  God's  blessing  there,  but  a 
studious  effort  to  concentrate  on  its  services  all  our  faculties.  In  the  spirit  of 
that  significant  Oriental  usage  which  drops  its  sandals  at  the  palace-door,  the 
devout  worshipper  will  put  off  his  travel-tarnished  shoes, — ^will  try  to  divest 
himself  of  secular  anxieties  and  worldly  projects, — when  the  place  where  ho 
stands  is  converted  into  holy  ground  by  the  words — "  Let  us  worship  God." — Dr. 
J,  Hamilton. 

CHT7BCH. — The  Preterration  of  the 

The  only  thing  which  preserveth  the  visible  Church  in  being  is  the  faith  that 
in  its  ordinances  all  the  blessings  of  the  invisible  Church  are  held,  as  the  water 
in  a  cistern,  and  through  them  conveyed  to  the  lips  of  the  elect  of  God. — 
E.  Irving. 

CHUBCB. — The  Promises  Belong  to  the 

The  Church  being  "  the  fulness,"  or  creaturely  development  of  Christ's  own 
nature,  all  the  •'  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises"  belong  to  the  Church,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  They  are  already  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  must  be  fulfilled  in 
His  body.  His  joy,  His  glory,  His  throne  and  dominion,  are  the  joy,  the  glory, 
the  throne  and  dominion  of  His  Church. — Dr.  PuUford. 

CHUBCH.—The  Property  of  the 

The  great  mass  of  Church  property  is  itself  the  product  of  charity,  the 
permanent  result  of  the  love  of  souls  and  the  love  of  God.  Cathedrals,  hospitals, 
educational  institutions,  parochial  endowments,  are  but  visible  memorials  of 
ancient  Uberality. — W.  A.  Butler. 

CHTJBCH._ProTidence  for  the 

As  there  is  a  general  Providence  for  the  government  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
special  Providence  for  the  destinies  of  the  Church.  She  is  the  object  of  the 
etarnal  affection  of  Him  who  saved  her,  and  He  guards  her  "  as  the  apple  of  His 
eye,**  defends  her  from  her  enemies  without  and  her  enemies  within,  and  protects 
her  even  while  He  seems  to  abandon  her  to  the  fury  of  her  adversaries.    Like  a 
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physidan,  as  enlightened  as  kind,  He  deliberately  applies  to  her  painfal  remedies, 
iDd  it  is  then  the  Church,  reviving,  manifests  most  brightly  His  strength  and 
Hfis.  The  very  sighs  she  atters  on  earth  are  echoed  by  songs  of  triumph  in 
heaven.  While  dynasties  and  empires  melt  and  glide  away,  alone  amid  the 
foaming  billowB,  the  rock  of  the  Church  stands  secure.  The  convulsions  which 
utterly  sabvert  the  foundations  of  civil  society,  respect  that  everlasting  religion 
vldeh  dreads  neither  the  instability  of  opinions  nor  the  course  of  tugeia.— Professor 
VituL 

CKUXCH.— The  Pnrifloatioii  of  the 

As  a  lovely  bride  was  purified  and  prepared  for  her  marriage  with  a  monarch 
by  washing  and  hy  anointing,  so  the  Church — the  bride  of  Christ — is  to  be  pre- 
pned  for  union  with  TTim.  Outwardly  there  is  to  be  the  application  of  water — 
the  symbol  of  purity ;  and  within  there  is  to  be  purity  of  heart.  St.  Paul  says  of 
tbe  Corinthiazis — '*  I  have  espoused  you  to  one  husband,  that  I  may  present  you 
•8  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ. — A.  Barnes, 

CSUBCH. — ^Beftsons  fbr  Blessing  the 

Because  ihe  Episcopal  Church  is  a  reformed  Church,  and  not  revolutionary ; 

her  Book  of  Prayer  is  rich  and  venerable  above  all  in  the  English  tongue ; 

her  ritual  promotes  decency,  dignity,  prosperity,  and  permanence ;  because 
her  historic  union  through  the  Apostles  with  Christ  comforts  and  satisfies  so  many 
aouls ;  hecaose  she  adopts  her  infant  children,  and  provides  for  them  a  Christian 
aJBcatJon,  and  because  with  large  hospitality  she  profiJors  her  Sacrament  to  all 
traebefievers  of  every  name ;  therefore  from  her  own  Psalter  let  us  take  the  words 
^herewith  to  bless  her : — "  They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be  within 
tky  waUa,  and  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces.  For  my  brethren  and  com- 
psiions'  Bakes  I  wish  thee  prosperity.  Yea,  because  of  the  House  of  the  Lord 
cir  God  I  will  seek  to  do  thee  good." — T.  K,  Beecher. 

esnCE. — ^Battoration  to  the 

We  most  restore  the  penitent  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  As  we  must 
■ot  tiadti  an  offender  to  make  light  of  discipline  by  too  much  facility,  so  neither 
M«t  we  disooorage  him  by  too  much  severity.  We  must  also  charge  the  members 
tf  the  Church  that  they  imitate  Christ  in  forgiving  and  retaining  the  penitent 
posoo ;  aod  that  they  never  reproach  him  with  his  sins,  nor  cast  them  in  his 
teelL  Finally,  we  must  give  God  thanks  for  bis  recovery,  and  pray  fer\'ently  for 
Vmoao&rnuktion  and  fhtore  preservation. — Baxter. 

CannMrS.— Botiring  from  the 

lOnisten  have  often  occasion  to  regret  the  change  which  takes  place  among 
tkir  hear«n  when  they  are  dismissed  from  the  house  of  prayer.  Many  who 
iffatr  deeply  imprrased  with  the  word  of  God  and  the  solemnites  of  His  worship 
^SDBKut,  as  soon  as  these  are  ended,,  frivolous  and  careless ;  their  conversation  is 
nprofitaUe,  their  mBoner  light,  and  their  general  deportment  so  inconsistent  as 
to  adte  an  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  their  pastor,  that,  so  far  as  they  are 
ttMefsed,  he  has  '*  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  his  strength  for  nought."  If  it 
bnfoized  to  observe  decency  and  order  while  we  are  in  the  sanctuary,  engaged 
B  ito  important  work,  sorely  it  is  needM  that  somewhat  like  these  should  be 
^tmmble  in  the  manner  of  our  retiring  from  that  holy  place  and  emplojrment; 
lUi  Ann\A  not  resemhle  that  of  a  gay,  tumultuous  throng,  who  have  just  quitted 
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scenes  of  fashionable  dissipation  or  pn^io  entertainment  Whoever  desires  to 
obtain  permanent  advantage  by  the  pnblio  celebration  of  religioas  onHnances, 
mnst  retire  from  them  with  a  serious  mind  to  the  performonoe  of  private  dntisB ; 
and,  above  aU  things,  endeavoar  to  preserve  a  lasting  remembrance  of  that  which 
has  been  spoken  nnto  him  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord.— J>rap«r. 

OHIOtCH.— A  Be-Uaitad 

The  pulse  quickens,  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears,  at  the  bare  thought  of  this 
vision  of  peace, — at  this  distant  but  blessed  prospect  of  a  re-united  Church. 
What  dark  doubts  would  it  not  dispell  What  deep  consolations  would  it  not 
shed  forth  on  millions  of  souls  I  What  fietscination  would  not  the  spectacle  of 
concordant  prayer  and  harmonious  action  among  the  servants  of  Christ  exert  over 
the  hearts  of  sinners  I  With  what  mi^estic  energy  would  the  re-invigoratod 
Church — "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners" — address  herself  forthwith  to  the 
heartier  promotion  of  man's  best  interests, — to  the  richer  development  of  the 
Christian  life, — ^to  more  energetic  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  world!— Caiiofi 
Liddon, 

CHITBCH.— BeTorenca  ia 

When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  Church,  be  bare: 
God  is  more  there  than  thou ;  for  thou  art  there 
Only  by  BUs  permission.    Then  beware, 
And  make  thyself  all  reverence  and  fear : 
Kneeling  ne'er  spoiled  silk  stockings.    Quit  thy  state : 
All  equal  are  within  the  Church's  gate. — (7.  Herbert, 

CHITHCH.— The  Boof  of  a 

Give  all  thou  canst ;  High  Heaven  r^ects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more : 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fiashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars, — spread  that  branching  roof, 

Self-poised,  and  scoped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Ling'ring  and  wand'ring  on,  as  loth  to  die, 

like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. — fT.  WordiwortK 

CHITBCH. — ^The  Buias  of  a 

Now  deserted,  now  desecrated,  defiled,  what  a  change  is  there  I  Save  in  the 
ivy,  that,  like  pity,  clings  to  the  crumbling  wall,  sustaining  and  veiling  its  decay, 
and  in  some  sweet  wild  flower  rooted  in  window-sill  or  gaping  rent,  beauty  and 
life  are  gone.  Yet  there,  once  on  a  time,  many  a  beautiful  babe  was  baptized  to 
God ;  there  holy  words  were  spoken,  holy  vows  were  taken,  and  holy  communions 
held.  There  are  eyes  in  glory  that  turn  with  interest  to  that  lonely  spot ;  God 
and  man  often  met  within  these  roofless  walls ;  "  this  and  that  man  was  bom 
there."  But  now  the  only  sounds  are  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  or  the  roar  of  the 
storm — the  hoot  of  the  owl,  or  the  hiss  of  the  serpent ;  nor  life  is  found  there 
now,  but  in  the  brood  of  the  night-bird,  which  has  its  nest  among  the  mins 
above,  or  in  the  worms  that  fatten  upon  the  dead  in  their  cold  graves  below. 
"  The  glory  is  departed.  "—Dr.  Guthrie. 
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CHUX6S.— !%•  Saftty  of  the 

The  reiy  ezistenoe  of  the  Church  rapposes  a  ceaseless  interposition  of  the 
Ahmghtj  arm.  It  is  a  standing  miracle  that  there  should  be  a  nominal  Christi- 
anitj  and  a  large  and  powerful  Christian  Church.  Yet  the  current  of  the  world, 
the  tide  ctf  human  afEaira,  has  always  been  opposed  to  her.  Persecutions,  wave 
after  ware,  hare  rolled  over  her.  Civil  power,  philosophy,  history,  science,  poetry, 
Snhkm,  custom,  wit,  have  all  in  their  turn  been  made  engines  to  assail  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Christianity.  Intrigue  has  spared  no  wicked  dence  to 
■ndermiiie  her  foundations ;  cruelty  and  unrelenting  hate  have  poured  out  the 
vials  of  their  wrath ;  heresy,  infidelity,  and  misguided  zeal,  have,  in  their  turn, 
lout  ^lai  they  could  to  prostrate  the  fair  fabric  of  religion,  or  so  to  undermine 
eonfideoee  in  her,  to  arrest  or  neutralize  her  benevolent  influences,  as  to  make 
ha  appear  to  the  world  of  little  worth.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  The 
Chareh  haa  outrode  every  storm.  She  has  passed  unscathed  by  the  lightnings  of 
boman  violence.  like  the  oak  that  strikes  its  roots  deeper,  and  clings  to  its 
rocky  toil  the  more  tenaciously,  as  the  storm  beats  and  the  tempest  rages,  the 
Chnrefa  haa  been  strengthened  amid  the  rigours  of  persecution,  and  nourished  by 
the  blood  of  her  martyrs.— iZeoii. 

GHDKCH. — Satan  at 

Satan  is  very  diligent  at  duties ;  he  is  every  Lord's  Day  the  first  at  Church. 
The  children  of  God  never  gather  together  but  Satan  is  among  them.  His  great 
desgn  is  to  render  the  engine  of  the  Word  fruitless,  whereby  the  strongholds  of 
Us  kingdom  have  been  battered  and  broken  down ;  therefore,  as  a  gaoler  will 
•ometimea  let  his  prisoners  have  their  hands  and  feet  at  liberty,  so  long  as  the 
iocrs  of  the  prison  are  barred  and  bolted,  that  they  cannot  run  away,  so  he  will 
let  thee  have  thy  hands  at  liberty  for  some  acts  of  charity,  and  thy  feet  at  liberty 
to  walk  in  some  paths  of  civility,  so  long  as  he  can  but  have  the  doors  of  thy  ears 
■od  heart  locked  so  fast  that  thou  canst  not  get  from  him. — Swinnock. 

CIUICH.    latai'i  Btrranta  ia  the 

As  Christ  had  His  saints  in  Nero's  court,  so  Satan  has  his  servants  in  the 
oatwaid  eourt  of  His  visible  Church.  His  language  is — ^Let  them  give  me  their 
kssfta,  let  God  take  all  the  rest;  let  them  be  of  the  Church,  but  not  in  the 
Qmrch, — ^partaken  of  Church  privileges,  but  no  true  proprietors  of  the  graces 
ind  benefits  thereby  accruing. — /.  Spencer, 

ClUieS. — BehliBii  in  the 

Why  doth  my  mother  blush?    Is  she  the  rose. 

And  shows  it  so?    Indeed  Christ's  precious  blood 
Gave  you  a  colour  once,  which  when  your  foes 

Thought  to  let  out,  the  bleeding  did  you  good. 
And  made  you  look  much  fresher  than  before; 

But  when  debates  and  fretting  jealousies 
Did  worm  and  work  within  you  more  and  more. 

Your  colour  faded,  and  calamities 
Turned  your  ruddy  into  pale  and  bleak  ; 
Tour  health  and  beauty  both  began  to  break. — Q,  Herbert. 

tKntOLr-Hkm  Seriptnve  beftre  the 

The  Seripture  ia  the  sun ;  the  Church  is  the  dock.  The  sun  we  know  to  be 
mn,  SDd  regolazlj  constant  in  his  motions;  the  dock,  as  it  may  flfUl  out,  may  go 
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too  fast  or  too  slow.  Ab,  then,  we  should  condemn  him  of  folly  that  should  pro> 
fesB  to  trust  the  dock  rather  than  the  sun,  so  we  cannot  but  justly  tax  the 
credulity  of  those  who  would  rather  trust  to  the  Church  than  to  the  Scripture. — 
Bishop  HalL 

CHTJBCH.— The  Soriptoret  ia  the 

It  is  a  fact  too  pregnant  with  instruction  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  that  in 
every  corrupt  form  of  the  Christian  Church  there  has  been  more  than  a  neglect 
to  instruct  the  people  through  the  general  reading  of  the  Scriptures — ^there  has 
been  a  negation  of  it,  a  prohibition  against  it ;  and  "  the  key  of  knowledge  "  being 
thus  taken  away  by  having  the  Holy  Scriptures  locked  up  in  an  ecclesiastical 
language,  the  progress  of  error  has  been  easy,  and  its  triumph  complete.  The 
device  of  Satan  has  been  in  this  case  to  establish  human  authority  in  religion ; 
and,  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  to  weaken  and  counteract 
His  influences.  The  sad  result  has  been  that  the  communities  which  retained 
the  forms  of  Christianity  have  been  no  ways  superior  to  the  surrounding  heathen 
in  all  that  constitutes  the  distinguishing  glory  of  Christianity — ^in  knowledge,  in 
holiness,  in  purity  of  principle,  and  general  uprightness  in  walk  and  conversation. 
— Professor  Schole/ield. 

CHXmCH.— The  Seatoni  of  the 

The  Church  makes  the  days  and  months  and  seasons  witnesses  before  God 
and  men  of  the  great  events  of  our  Lord's  life  on  which  our  religion  is  founded. 
She  makes  the  year  itself  in  its  course  preach  to  us  in  orderly  succession  of  our 
Lord's  First  Advent  to  save  the  world,  and  of  His  Second  Advent  to  judge  the 
world,  of  His  Incarnation  and  Birth  of  a  virgin — of  His  Circumcision  and  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple— of  His  Baptism,  Fasting,  and  Temptation — of  His 
Agony  and  Bloody  Sweat — of  His  Cross  and  Passion — of  His  precious  Death 
and  Burial — of  His  glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension — and  of  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  setting  apart  of  the  days  and  seasons  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  these  events — the  appointment  of  special  collects,  lessons,  epistles, 
gospels,  and  prefaces  do  sen'e  as  so  many  sermons  or  recitals  of  history  to  hinder 
the  people  from  forgetting  those  great  truths,  and  to  teach  them  the  great  honour 
and  importance  with  wliich  they  ought  to  l)e  regarded.  Just  as  the  orderly  revo- 
lution of  the  natural  year  doth  bring  our  earth  in  turn  opposite  to  and  in  ^iew  of 
all  the  constellations  that  girdle  the  heavens,  s<»  by  the  wise  ordering  of  our 
Church,  and  by  a  fitting  analogy  doth  the  revolution  of  the  Christian  year  present 
for  our  contemplation  in  beautiful  order  and  harmony  all  those  glorious  constel- 
lations of  divine  truth  which  are  revealed  to  the  eye  of  faith. — Professor  Blunt. 

CUU&CH. — Service  Bendered  by  the 

Boileau  says  somewhere  that  the  Church  is  a  great  thought  which  every  man 
ought  to  study :  it  would  be  more  practical  to  say  that  the  Church  is  a  great  fact 
which  every  man  ought  to  measure.  Probably  we  Christians  are  too  familiarized 
with  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Church  to  do  justice  to  her  as  a  world-embracing 
institution,  and  as  the  nurse  and  guardian  of  our  moral  and  mental  life.  Like 
the  air  we  breathe,  she  bathes  our  whole  being  with  influences  which  we  do  not 
analyze;  and  we  hold  her  cheap  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  her  unosten- 
tatious service.  The  sun  rises  on  us  day  by  day  in  the  heavens,  and  we  heed 
not  his  surpassing  beauty  until  our  languid  sense  is  roused  by  some  observant 
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mnooBker  or  artlBt.  The  Christian  Church  pours  even  upon  those  of  us  who 
kne  her  least,  floods  of  intellectual  and  moral  light ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  an 
cccagbnal  intelleetiial  effort  that  we  detach  ourselves  sufficiently  from  the  tender 
Bonotunj  of  ber  influences,  to  understand  how  intrinsically  extraordinary  is  the 
double  fiict  of  her  perpetuated  existence  and  of  her  continuous  expansion. — Canon 
IMdan. 

CEOXCE.— !%•  Scrvieaa  of  the 

There  is  aomething  bo  simple,  so  touching,  so  gentle,  in  the  domestic  character 
of  oar  Church  senrioes,  that  a  person  who  had  weighed  them  well — a  person  who 
latt  in  mind  how,  for  generations  and  generations,  the  Frayer-Book,  like  a 
ttinwtfring  angel,  had  walked  side  by  side  with  his  fathers,  would  surely  feel  as 
if  be  were  wronging  their  sacred  memory  lightly  to  leave  the  inheritance  they 
kid  left  him,  and  to  seek  for  a  home  in  some  far  land  among  aliens  and  strangers. 
—Dr.  Faber, 

CIUXCH. — Tha  Saxton  of  a 

Did  yon  note  the  mien 
Of  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl, 
Death's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neighbour's  grave, 
Or  wraps  mp  an  old  acquaintance  in  clay, 
As  unconcerned  as  when  he  plants  a  tree? — JT.  Wordtworth, 

G8UXCH. — timonyin  tho 

Simonj  is  the  gangrene  of  the  Church,  which  would  soon  eat  out  her  very 
fife,  wese  it  not  for  the  timely  interposition  of  her  exalted  Head.  They,  also, 
who  purchase  "  the  cure  of  souls,"  would  perish  with  their  gold,  like  Simon  Magus, 
were  it  not  Ibr  His  divine  forbearance.  Yet  they  will  ultimately  "  have  their 
irwaid.'* — Dr.  Davit*. 

GEQlGE. — AfiaBsr  ins 

As  a  wen  looks  worse  on  the  lace  of  beauty,  and  a  skull  on  a  bank  of  snow,  so 
a  saincr  in  s  holy  Church,  most  uncomely  and  loathsome. — Dr.  Guthrit. 

CEOBCH. — Slsspsniii 

Here  yoa  fall  aaleep  when  yon  have  most  need  to  be  waking.  But  if  you  were 
nM  IS  Jofiah,  joa  would  not  sleep  here  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  but  would 
nther  get  yon  to  sleep  in  some  comer;  for  Jonah  went  under  the  hatches  to  sleep, 
•ad  woold  not  sleep  in  the  sight  of  the  mariners.  You  would  all  be  found  in  the 
Ckoreh  when  the  Lord  cometh,  but  you  would  not  be  found  sleeping  in  the  Church. 
Too  are  watched,  though  I  see  you  not  below ;  and  none  of  you  can  steal  a  nap, 
i^  not  be  espied;  bat  when  your  eyes  be  most  shut,  and  see  least,  then  most 
rpes  be  upon  yovL  I  marvel  how  you  can  sleep,  having  so  many  eyes  looking  on 
TOO,  so  msoj  dsmoois  in  your  ears,  and  God  Himself  speaking  to  you.  How 
ki^  A^n  I  psesch  afore  I  can  convert  you  from  your  sins,  seeing  I  speak  thus 
ks^  tad  cannot  convert  you  from  sleeping  ?  If  you  should  see  a  traitor  sleep 
OB  ^  hurdle,  or  if  jon  should  see  men  sleep  with  meat  in  their  mouths,  would 
Joa  not  marvel  f  Yet  even  so  do  yon;  while  I  denounce  the  great  judgments  of 
God  aiwlfi^  you,  and  while  I  am  feeding  some  of  you,  you  fall  asleep  and  so  I 
IRseh  in  vain.  There  is  a  coontry  whereof  it  is  said — ^that  it  is  night  with  them 
*htt  it  is  dMj  with  as.  I  think  that  country  be  here :  for  how  many,  are  here 
vUeh  hare  lost  their  eyea  and  their  ears  since  they  came  hither  ?    If  all  of  you 
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were,  as  many  of  yoa  be,  aaleep,  the  strangen  which  came  hither  to  hear,  would 
think  yoa  all  dead,  and  that  I  preached  your  ftmeral  sermon ;  therefi»e,  for  shame 
leave  your  sleeping  I — H.  Smith. 

CHUBCH.— The  Spire  of  a 

The  tapering  pyramid. 

Whose  spiky  top  has  wonnded  the  thick  cloud. — R.  Blair. 
Does  not  such  a  tall  and  stately  spire  seem  like  a  giant  figure  pointiiig 
upwards?    Our  worthy  ancestors  meant  that  every  Church  should  direct  our  ^ee 
to  heaven,  and  thereby  admonish  us  that  the  doctrine  preached  in  the  sanetuary 
below  is  the  only  way  to  the  mansions  above. — Seriver. 

In  this  way  they  went  on  and  on,  until  at  last  the  village  lights  appeared 
before  tiiem,  and  the  spire  of  the  Church  cast  a  long  reflection  on  the  grsve-yard 
grass,  as  if  it  were  a  dial  (alas,  the  truest  in  the  world  I)  marking,  whi^ever  light 
shone  out  of  heaven,  the  flight  of  days  and  weeks,  and  years,  by  some  new  shadow 
on  that  solemn,  hallowed  ground. — Dickens. 

CHITBCH.— A  Splendid 

How  very  grand  it  is,  and  wonderful. 

Never  have  I  beheld  a  Church  so  splendid  t 

Such  columns,  and  such  arches,  and  such  windows. 

So  many  tombs  and  statues  in  the  chapel  t — Longfellow. 

CHUBCH.— The  Stability  of  the 

StiU  points  the  tower,  and  pleads  the  beU, 

The  solemn  arches  breathe  in  stone, 
Window  and  wall  have  lips  to  tell 

The  mighty  faith  of  days  unknown ; 
Yea,  flood,  and  breeze,  and  battle  shock 

Shall  beat  upon  the  Church  in  vain, 
She  stands  a  daughter  of  the  rock — 

The  changeless  God's  eternal  fSane  I — Hawker. 

CHTTECH.— The  State  of  the 

This  is  the  state  of  the  Church  militant : — she  is  like  the  ark  floating  upon 
the  waters,  Uke  a  lily  growing  among  thorns,  like  the  bush  which  burned  with 
fire  and  was  not  consumed. — H.  Smith. 

CHUBCH.— The  Study  of  the 

The  great  study  of  the  Church  of  God  on  earth,  is  the  study  of  God  in  Christ. 
— J.  H,  Evans. 

CHTFBCH. — The  Submission  of  the 

"  The  Church,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  is  subject  unto  Christ"  The  term— sub. 
mission  exactly  corresponds  to  the  great  fact  proclaimed  by  the  Gospel.  The 
Church  was  redeemed.  She  belongs  to  Him  who  redeemed  her.  She  cannot 
have  a  will  diflerent  from  the  divine  will  that  saved  her.  Obedience  is  her  lot, 
her  blessed  lot.  That  submission  recognizes  in  Jesus  Christ  two  sorts  of  authority, 
two  distinct  rights  i^-that  of  teaching  by  His  Word,  and  that  of  guiding  by  His 
dispensations.  In  the  Word  of  Christ  the  Church  finds  her  rule  of  doctrine  and 
of  life,  the  solution  of  all  doubts,  the  arbitrator  in  all  diflerences.  This  is  the 
first  aspect  of  her  submission.  But  the  Church,  moreover,  submits  to  her 
Master's  dispensations.    Sure  of  being  "loved  with  an  everlasting  love,"  and 
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knowing  that  "the  gates  of  heU  shall  not  prevail  agamst  her/'  she  receives,  with. 
oBt  dJBtruit,  whatever  is  sent  to  her  from  on  high — the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the 
«ms  of  die  tempest;  the  rays  of  the  srin,  or  the  flash  of  the  thunderbolt.  Dis- 
gisce,  persecutions  by  the  sword,  persecutions  by  calumny  or  by  legal  forms,  all 
that  appals  the  world,  move  not  the  Church,  nor  separate  her  from  her  Husband. 
Fsr  from  drMiding  these  things,  she  would  even  wish  for  them,  did  she  not  fear 
kst  in  that  eagerness  there  might  be  a  commencement  of  insubordination,  and 
did  she  not  perceive  that  she  most  sometimes  repress  the  sublime  impatience  she 
fsels  to  soflTer  something  for  her  Saviour.  But  she  can  submit,  she  can  obey. 
And  what  mainly  gives  her  submission  is  that  she  loves.  Far,  very  far  from  her, 
be  the  sabmi&on  of  a  slave  I  It  is  full  of  rebellion,  and  even  its  silence  is 
muimiiring !  Bat  the  submission  of  one  who  loves  is  liberty.  The  Church  is 
bound  to  obey,  but  she  delights  to  obey.  In  her  sight,  her  chains  are  ornaments. 
Her  dnties  are  her  pleasures.  What  she  gives  she  thinks  she  receives,  and,  in 
bet,  does  receive.  While  the  world,  emancipated  from  God,  is  in  bondage,  she, 
mbject  to  God,  is,  by  that  very  circumstance,  free. — Professor  Vinet. 


CHOftCIL— Tha  Subversion  of  the 

As  true  religion  has  been  in  every  age  substantially  the  same,  so  have  its  ad- 
vcTBanes  in  every  age  assailed  it  with  similar  weapons.  We  cannot  therefore  be 
forprised  if  two  of  the  most  subtle,  penetrating,  and  insidious  of  those  weapons — 
reproach  and  slander — employed  in  ancient  time,  should  be,  in  at  least  an  equal 
degree,  directed  against  the  Gospel  in  our  own.  The  day  in  which  we  live  is 
"  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy; "  wherever  we  turn,  our  eyes 
are  shocked,  our  ears  are  insulted,  and  our  hearts  are  grieved  by  the  open  taunts 
ukd  scoffings  of  the  ungodly  and  profane.  Those  who,  like  Sennacherib,  defy  the 
liring  God,  no  longer  shelter  themselves  under  secrecy  and  darkness,  but  pour 
fcvth  their  blasphemies  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  in  the  hearing  of  assembled 
multitades :  the  walls  of  Zion  are  publicly  menaced,  and  the  dark  designs  of  her 
iBBsilanta  unblnshing^y  and  unreservedly  proclaimed.  The  watch. word  and  war* 
oy  cf  Uie  enemies  of  all  religion  is — ^the  subversion  of  the  Church. — Canon  Dale. 

CEIICJL — ^Tht  Snffniag  State  of  the 

While  Jeeos  Christ,  the  Head  or  Chief,  reigns  in  the  peace  and  glory  of 
besTcs,  the  body,  which  is  the  Church,  remaining  upon  the  earth,  suffers  upon 
the  earth  all  that  Jesus  Christ  would  suffer  if  He  were  still  upon  the  earth ;  for, 
bsviBg  the  nine  spirit,  invoking  His  name,  waging  the  same  combat  with  error 
ad  sin,  it  must  have  the  same  enemies,  encounter  the  same  obstacles,  arouse  the 
■me  hostility,  endure  the  ssme  passion.  It  must  endure  all  that,  otherwise  it  is 
■ot  the  Church.  The  agony  of  Jesus  Christ  must  continue  in  the  person  of  the 
Qmreh,  otherwise  there  is  no  Church.  The  Head  being  living,  the  body  must 
fire,  and  living  upon  the  earth,  lead  an  earthly  life;  that  is,  sufiGer.  This  it  is 
tbat  is  wanting,  or  that  remains  to  be  suffered,  since  Jesus  Christ  has  suffered. 
floe  is  a  sign  that  His  work  is  being  done  upon  the  eartii ;  here  the  flaming  but 
gknocis  seal  which  the  Master  stamps  on  those  who  are  His ;  here  the  mean 
vhieh  the  Church  has  of  corresponding  with  its  Head. — Professor  Vinet, 

dUlCS. — Supplies  Sought  for  the 

That  is  a  wise  Church  which  seeks  to  fill  her  pulpits  with  her  noblest  sons, 
the  men  oi  mightieet  talents  and  most  illustrious  piety ;  and  which  in  the  manage- 
■ent  of  qnritaal  matters  takes  a  lesson  from  the  son  of  Kish.    "  There  was  sore 
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war  with  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul ; "  and  there  will  be  sore  war  with 
the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  aU  the  days  of  the  Church  on  earth,  even  till 
Christ  Himself  descend  to  close  the  fight  and  crown  the  Tictors ;  and  as  we  are 
told  that  "  when  Saul  saw  any  strong  man,  or  any  valiant  man,  he  took  him  unto 
him,"  even  so  should  the  Church,  with  the  battle  in  the  firont  and  hci  banner  in 
the  field,  lay  her  hands  upon  the  men  of  grace  and  talent,  enlisting,  and  hj  moral 
power  impressing  them  into  her  service. — Dr,  Quthrie, 

CHUBCH.— Swallows  in  a 

Gay,  guiltless  pair. 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  ?        ^ 

Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer, 
Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven  t 

Why  perch  ye  here 
Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend  ? 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  offend  ? 

Ye  never  knew 
The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep ; 

Penance  is  not  for  you. 
Blessed  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep  1 

,  To  you  'tis  given 

To  wake  sweet  Nature's  untaught  lays, 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. — Sprague. 

CHU&CH.— The  Symbolism  of  a 

A  well-constructed  and  well-ordered  Church  is  a  sort  of  crystallized  epitome, 
a  sermon  in  £tone,  illustrating  and  explaining  the  Gospel  system.  Built  in  a 
spirit  of  reverential  symbolism,  it  contains  three  points  to  which  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  should  be  instantly  directed  on  entering  the  sacred  precincts.  The  first 
is  the  Lord's  Table,  occupying  the  inmost  shrine,  ever  reminding  us  of  the  chief 
and  central  act  of  public  worship — the  token  of  full  communion  with  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — the  channel  of  grace  to  help  in  times  of  need — 
the  foretaste  of  heavenly  blessedness  and  fruition.  Next  is  the  font,  containing 
sacramental  water.  Tliis  structure  stands  near  the  door,  because  Holy  Baptism  is 
the  gate  of  admission  into  the  privileges  and  covenants  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom. And  lastly,  conspicuous  in  the  Church,  and  standing  between  the  font  and 
the  table,  but  nearer  to  the  table  than  the  font,  is  placed  the  pulpit :  this  position 
symbolizes  the  duty  of  pastoral  instruction. — Prebendary  Jackson. 

CHTJECH. — Tribulation  Necessary  for  a 

Tribulation  is  as  necessary  for  a  Church  as  it  is  for  an  individual.  Tribulation 
that  contributes  to  the  sanctification  of  the  one,  contributes  to  the  progress  in 
hrtliness  of  the  other.  It  reveals  promises  that  are  otherwise  concealed,  and 
makes  righteousness  spring  in  the  desert,  and  brings  us  into  contact  with 
Him  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  God. — Dr.  Cumming. 

CHTJBCH.— The  Union  of  the 

It  is  not  a  mere  outward  adhesion,  like  the  way  in  which  the  stones  of  a 
building  are  joined  to  one  another,  but  it  is  a  living  organic  union,  like  the 
numbers  of  one  body,  possessed  of  a  common  life,  constituting  together  one  living 
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vbole,  flo  tliat  all  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  being ;  a  union  which  cannot  be 
•erered  'without  doing  yiolence  to  that  blessed  Spirit  by  whose  act  it  has  been 
bconght  about  at  fizst. — Dean  Day, 

That  Chnrcli  of  Christ,  which  we  properly  term  His  body  mystical,  can  be  but 

oaa ;  Tiather  can  that  one  be  sensibly  discerned  by  any  man,  inasmuch  as  the 

parts  thereof  are  aome  in  hearen  already  with  Christ,  and  the  rest  that  are  on 

earth — albeit  their  natural  x>er8ons  be  visible — we  do  not  discern  under  this 

property,  -whether  they  are  truly  and  infallibly  of  that  body  :  only  our  minds  by 

inteDectaal  conceit  are  able  to  apprehend  that  such  a  real  body  there  is, — a 

body  edQeetiTe,  because  it  containeth  a  huge  multitude ;  a  body  mystical,  because 

the  mystery  of  their  coiyunction  is  removed  altogether  from  sense. — Hooker. 

I  haznblj  hope  that  I  may  never  forget,  amid  all  the  wretched  antagonisms, 
divisionB,  and  atrifes  of  this  present  time,  that  there  is  a  Church  invisible,  which 
enfitlds  and  embraces  aU  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ; — which 
embraces  these,  to  whatever  confession  they  may  belong, — these,  and  none  else 
but  these. — Arehbuhqp  Trench, 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members 
oi  Christ's  spiritual  body  in  things  that  are  not  essentially  connected  with  salva- 
tJoo ;  but  these  differences  do  not  destroy  their  union.  There  is,  also,  difference 
of  casguaxj  and  circumstances.  They  are  placed  in  various  ranks  of  life,  some 
letned,  and  some  unlearned ;  some  with  large  minds  capable  of  taking  a  wide  and 
ooDprebensive  view  of  divine  truth,  others  only  able  to  admit  the  one  ray  of 
light  which  guides  them  on  the  way  to  heaven ;  they  are  nevertheless  members 
of  the  one  spiritual  body.  There  are,  moreover,  differences  of  race  and  colour, 
tad  of  outward  religious  community  and  mode  of  worship ;  but  the  Lord  Jesus 
ChrisI  is  the  living  Head  to  whom  each  believing  soul  is  united,  and  there  is  a 
bond  and  centre  of  union  there  which  survives  every  difference,  and  which  makes 
this  true  spiritual  Church  to  be  one  body,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the 
vBktiea  by  which  its  surface  is  diversified. — Dean  Day, 

CWBCH. — TMiaration  and  the 

▲  Chureh  under  the  influence  of  veneration  merely,  is  a  court-house;  and  the 
sita  there,  and  cold  officers  are  standing  by  him,  and  men  are  waiting  to 
their  sentence. — H.  W,  Beecher, 


CI1BCB.—Tke 'Ullage 

How  quietly  it  stands  within  the  bound 

Of  its  low  wall  of  gray  and  mossy  stone  I 
And  like  a  shepherd's  peaceM  flock  around 

Their  guardian  gathered — graves  or  tombstones  strown 

Make  their  last  narrow  resting-places  known, 
Who,  living,  loved  it  as  a  holy  spot ; 

And  dying,  did  their  deep  attachment  own 
By  wishing  here  to  sleep  when  life  was  not, 
And  that  some  humble  sign  might  keep  them  unforgot. — Barton. 

It  Is  a  good  thing  for  a  village  that  it  has  but  one  Church  for  all  the  people ; 
vkoe  the  rieh  and  poor,  the  cultured  and  the  unlettered,  have  to  come  together 
ad  leain  to  bear  with  each  other.  This  is  a  part  of  that  discipline  and  attrition 
wUdi  smoothes  and  polishes  men,  and  makes  them  better,  if  there  is  grace  to  do 
it-a  W.  Beeeher. 
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CHVBCE.— A  Yiiible  and  a  Spiritwa 

I  am  quite  sure  that  if  men  would  only  keep  in  mind  these  two  things — a 
▼isible  Church  composed  of  all  the  baptized,  and  a  true,  spiritoal,  inner  Choroh, 
composed  of  all  the  regenerate,  we  should  then  see  the  visible  Choroh  ocne- 
^ponding  to  and  keeping  in  it  the  true  Church,  just  as  we  have  the  nutshell 
keeping  in  it  the  precious  kernel ;  the  one  adapted  to  the  other,  and  fitted  to 
preserve  it. — Dr,  Gumming, 

CHUSCH.— A  Vision  of  ths 

I  see  a  fair  vision  of  the  future.  I  see  the  Church  the  chaste  matron 
espoused  to  one  husband,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  alone  she  is  content  to 
serve.  I  see  her  large  and  tolerant  in  her  spirit,  yet  distinct  and  fsdthful  in  her 
doctrines;  maintaining,  without  wavering,  the  faith  once  committed  to  the  saints. 
I  see  her  at  once  rich  in  apostoUc  truth  and  comely  in  apostolic  order;  holding 
forth  with  unfaltering  hand,  and  unhesitating  voice,  the  Word  of  life,  and  pro- 
claiming it  with  a  divine  compassion  over  souls  which  never  can  rest.  I  see  her 
not  narrowed  in  her  basis,  but  strong  in  the  growing  brotherhood  of  her  mem- 
bers, from  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  aU.  I  see 
her  free  to  adapt  herself  to  the  wants  of  the  times,  reforming  with  holy  zeal  every 
abuse,  and  fitting  her  agency  to  her  work  with  that  wise  pliancy  which  character- 
ized the  primitive  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  see  her  a  vast  living  arganism, 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  quickened  by  His  might.  I  see  her  conciliating 
the  confidence  of  nations  by  her  faithfulness,  winning  their  love  by  her  unweary- 
ing labours,  and  commanding  even  the  praises  of  her  enemies'  by  her  activity  and 
zeal.  And  then  I  see  her  thus  strong  in  the  respect  and  affections  of  the  nations, 
with  her  roots  struck  deep  into  the  promises  of  God,  and  her  leaves  bearing 
healing  to  mankind ;  standing  firm  amidst  the  wind  and  storm — ^not  unshaken  by 
them,  it  may  be ;  not  escaping,  perhaps,  without  losing  a  bough  here  and  there ; 
but  surviving  still  more  strong  than  ever — more  green  with  eternal  youth — and 
beautiful  with  heavenly  grace.  It  is  a  fair  vision,  but  why  should  it  be  an  im- 
possible one  ?  The  world  is  not  likely  to  change,  but  neither  are  the  promises  of 
God ;  and  the  Church  which  shares  the  true  life  of  the  universal  Church  of  God 
will  surely  share  likewise  its  indestructibility  and  its  triumph. — Garbett. 

OHUKCH.— Voices  in  the 

How  all  things  glow  with  life  and  thought, 

^Vhe^e'er  our  faithful  fathers  trod  1 
The  very  ground  with  speech  is  fraught, 

The  air  is  eloquent  with  God ! — Hawker. 

CHUHCH.— The  Want  of  a 

The  sound  of  the  axe  may  ring  through  the  forest;  the  plough  may  pierce  the 
sod  which  had  been  before  undisturbed  for  centuries,  excepting  by  the  hunters 
tread ;  the  streams  may  be  pent  up  in  their  narrow  bed,  and  powers,  not  their 
own,  given  them  to  turn  the  null- wheel,  and  afford  nourishment  and  protection 
to  man ;  villages,  and  towns,  and  cities,  may  spring  up  and  flourish.  But  while 
the  smoke  is  seen  to  curl  from  many  a  domestic  hearth,  where,  alas  I  are  the 
altars  ?  Where  is  the  village-spire,  pointing  to  heaven,  and  telling  to  the  distant 
traveller  tliat  he  is  approaching  the  abode  of  Christians,  as  well  as  of  ci\ilized 
men  ? — Dr.  Jarvis. 
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CSUIGH*— WstdifUBMt  Xigoined  on  the 

la  the  Bzidegxooin  absent  stOl? 
Watch  thoa  then,  0  faithAxl  Bride  I 
Watch  and  pray. 
Tin  the  day 
When  the  Bridegroom  to  thy  side 
ShaO,  in  hive  and  glory,  come 
To  find  with  Thee  His  throne  and  home ; 

Not  to  depart  again. 
Nor  leave  thee  in  thy  widowhood, 
In  darkness  and  in  solitade, 
Exposed  to  every  foe 
Of  earth  around  and  hell  below ; — 
But  over  earth  to  reign  I — Dr,  Bonar, 

CHVie&— Tte  Way  to  fill  tht 

To  fin  the  Church  well,  we  must  fill  the  pulpit  welL — Dr.  Chalmers. 


Word 

Sock  uk  ^pKeation  is  oljeeted  to  as  unscriptnral  and  improper.    It  is  true, 

wm  haiwm  no  ooiptiizal  example  of  the  kind,  neither  have  we  such  example  for 

calling  ft  boose  of  Christian  worship  a  meeting-house  or  chapel.   The  truth  is,  such 

wcxe  not  erected  for  several  years  after  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 

What  then ;  is  it  inconsistent  with  a  pure  Christianity  to  have 

if    As  houses  are  erected  and  consecrated  to  Christian  worship,  we 

sn  jrHfiwI  by  the  laws  of  language  in  giving  them  the  name  of  Church.    By 

in  rfatfioric  is  called  metonomy,  one  word  is  put  for  another  to  which  it  bears 

inlatifm,  the  name  of  what  is  contained  is  transferred  to  what  contains  it, 

the  lerene.    A  college  building  is  called  a  college,  and  a  bank  building  is 

ft  bonk ;  whereas^  the  Uterary  institution  is  the  college,  and  the  pecuniary 

10  the  bonk.    As  an  example  of  the  reverse,  we  have  a  case  in  the 

Kev  Tfftantnnt^ — ttut  Saviour  and  the  Apostle  Paul  transfer  to  the  sacramental 

the  cap  which  contains  it.    When  we  attempt  to  be  exact  we  say  college 

bonk  building,  and  church  edifice.    But  we  have  a  strictly  analagous 

cBBftplo  oi  this  metonomy  in  Scripture,  which  fully  justifies  the  custom  of  calling 

a  booao  q£  Cfaziatian  wonhip  a  Church.  It  is  that  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  after 

tkc  model  of  which  the  Christian  Church  was  formed.    The  word  Synagogue,  like 

that  at  Chorcb,  signififiB  a  worshipping  assembly,  and  is  applied  by  Uie  sacred 

VDUfs  boih  to  the  assembly  and  the  edifice  erected  and  set  apart  for  synagogue 

wonhip. — John  ix.  29;  Bev.  ii.  9;  Luke  viL  5;  and  elsewhere.     If  there  had 

booses  of  Christian  worship  in  the  apostolic  age,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 

writers  would  have  called  them  Churches,  if  they  had  made  any  record 

eooceniiDg  them.    Of  the  different  names  now  given  to  such  edifices,  that  of 

Ckffch  io  in  the  best  taste,  and  most  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  scriptural 

tad  modem  language.—  Cameron. 

itraCHl Thm  World  and  tho 

The  KwjMi  have  fiided  considerably  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  arising 
km  a  mnf^*^^  movement  toward  each  other.  We  observe  and  lament  this  fact. 
Kany  ntofeflftors  pi*/  ot  being  Christians;  they  are  not  real  in  their  Church- 
Meahtnbipt  not  in  Tery  deed  separate  from  sinners,  or  devoted  to  the  service  of 
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God ;  hence  the  world  leaves  them  utterly  ignorant  of  the  very  meaning  of  tlM 
word  "  persecution.*' — Spurgeon, 

CHUBCH.—Wonhippers  in  the 

Here  the  white,  jewelled  hand  of  the  nobleman  and  the  brown,  homy  hand  of 
Uic  poor  man  are  uplifted  in  prayer.  Here  the  educated  and  untutored  tongae 
pour  forth  their  praises  together.  But  their  prayers  and  their  praises  are  indited 
and  inspired  by  one  Spirit ;  and  both  are  poured  into  the  ear  and  the  heart  of 
one  FaUier,  even  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  God  and 
Father  of  all  flesh. — Dr.  Davies, 

CHUBCBL^The  Touth-Time  of  the 

In  the  first  years  of  a  Church,  its  members  are  willing  to  endure  hardahipi^ 
and  to  make  great  exertions ;  but  when  once  it  is  prosperous,  they  desire  to  t^ke 
their  ease ;  as  one  who  builds  a  ship  is  willing  to  work  all  the  way  from  keel  to 
deck,  until  she  is  launched ;  thenceforward  he  expects  the  ocean  to  buoy  him  up, 
and  the  winds  to  bear  him  on.  The  youth-time  of  Churches  produces  enterprize; 
their  age,  indolence.  But  even  this  might  be  borne,  did  not  these  dead  men  mt 
in  the  door  of  their  sepulchres,  crying  out  against  eveiy  living  man  who  reftiaes  to 
wear  the  livery  of  death.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  think  that  if^  with  the  end  of 
every  pastorate,  the  Church  itself  were  disbanded  and  destroyed,  to  be  gathered 
again  by  the  succeeding  teacher,  we  should  thus  secure  an  immortality  of  jofS^ 
— H.  W.  Beecher. 

CHTTECHES.— No  Antipathies  between 

There  ought  to  be  no  secret  antipathies  between  Churches,  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  given ;  but  let  eveiy  house  sweep  the  dust  from  its  own  floor.— 
Dean  Willianu. 

CHTTBCHES.— City 

Churches  in  cities  should  cause  their  influence  to  be  felt  afar,  This  is  true, 
indeed,  of  all  other  Churches ;  but  cities  are  the  centres  of  influence  in  fashion, 
science,  literature,  religion,  and  morals.  A  thousand  ties  of  interest  bind  them 
to  other  ports  of  a  land ;  and  though,  in  fact,  there  may  be,  as  there  often  is, 
much  more  intelligence  in  a  country  neighbourhood  than  among  the  same  number 
of  inliabitants  taken  promiscuously  from  a  city;  and  though  there  may  be,  as 
there  often  is,  far  more  good  sense  and  capability  to  appreciate  religious  truth  in 
a  country  congregation  than  in  a  congregation  in  a  city,  yet  it  is  true  that  the 
city  will  be  the  radiating  point  of  influence.  This,  of  course,  increases  the 
responsibility  of  Christians  in  cities,  and  makes  it  important  that  they  should 
be  models  of  self-denial,  and  of  eflbrts  to  difl\ise  the  blessings  of  the  Goepd 
abroad. — A.  Barnes. 

CHUBCHES.— Dead 

Have  you  ever  read  "  The  Ancient  Mariner?"  I  dare  say  you  thought  it  one 
of  the  strangest  imaginations  ever  put  together,  especially  that  part  where  the 
old  mariner  represents  the  corx)ses  of  all  the  dead  men  rising  up  to  man  the  shipt 
— dead  men  pulling  the  rope,  dead  men  steering,  dead  men  spreading  the  sails. 
I  thought  what  a  strange  idea  that  was !  But  do  you  know  that  I  have  lived  to 
see  that  time  ?  I  have  seen  it  done.  I  have  gone  into  Churches,  and  I  have 
seen  a  dead  man  in  the  pulpit,  a  dead  man  handling  the  plate,  and  dead  men 
silLing  to  hear  l—^Spurgeon. 
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CSraCHBB. — ^Iha  DistorbaaoM  of 

If  we  tliaroiigfaly  examine,  we  shall  find  that  pride,  policy,  and  power,  are  the 
tiboM  uriricipal  ingredients  in  all  the  distorbanoes  of  our  Churches. — M»  Henry, 


M  :  1 1 1  ^  M :  •  - 


-XrsBgaliMl 

Our  ETMigeliftal  Churches  are  too  much  regarded  as  places  for  preaching,  and 
too  HtUe  thoa^^  of  as  intended  for  the  religious  elevation  of  the  mind  by  prayer 
~  meditation. — Humboldt. 


CEirXCHESw — Tlw  Imptrftetioas  of 

The  best  Churches  are  Hke  the  moon,  not  without  their  imperfections.  The 
fvrat  times  had  their  imperfections;  a  pure  state  is  not  allowed  to  this  world, 
bat  IB  reeerred  for  another.  In  that  better  world  the  Churches  shall  be  deliyered 
ttcan.  sJl  imperfection. — Chamock, 


Its  in 

who  repudiate  aU  ornament,  and  all  the  modes  of  afiR»oting  the  senses  in 
the  oAeee  of  religion,  as  impious  or  improper,  do  not  recolleot  the  Temple  of 
but  sofTer  their  good  sense  to  be  overpowered  by  the  zeal  of  a  barbarous 
.-^Dr,  Knox. 


ClUlGHBiL--ne  Beeurity  of 

Our  Chnrehee  will  stand  in  the  present  day,  not  by  the  excellence  of  their 
•nrifsiimtiful  polity,  nor  by  the  splendour  of  their  liturgies,  nor  by  the  eloquence 
4f  their  pxeflehen,  nor  by  the  i»atzonage  of  the  State,  nor  by  the  endowment  of  the 
Qmcb,  nor  bj  the  multitude  and  grandeur  of  the  nobility  who  attend  them,  nor 
kf  the  JoUm  of  the  people;  but  by  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  by  their  fiEuthfulness 
t»  God,  and  by  their  sacrifices  for  truth. — Dr.  Gumming, 


>Tmag« 

oo  those  old  gray  fabrics  that  stand  on  many  a  hill,  and  in  many  a 
lovitf  TtBej,  aU  over  this  beloved  country ;  for  I  am  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  opinion 
jlaffna  are  so  congenial  to  the  holy  simplicity  of  Christian  worship  as 
Thej  hare  an  air  of  antiquity  about  them,  a  shaded  sanctity,  and 
peneraUy  amid  the  most  English  scenes  and  the  tombs  of  generations  of 
that  we  cannot  enter  them  without  having  our  imaginations  and  our 
jawertaBj  impressed  with  every  feeling  and  thought  that  can  make  us 
eonntiy,  and  yet  feel  that  this  is  not  our  abiding-place.  Those  antique 
those  low,  massy  doors,  were  raised  in  days  that  are  long  gone  by ; 
those  walls,  nay  beneath  our  very  feet,  sleep  those  who,  in  their  genera* 
be^ady  eaeh  in  his  little  sphere,  to  bmld  up  our  country  to  her  present 
of  grsatnsas  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  deep  veneration,  of  that  un- 
mmpUdtj  of  mind  and  manner,  that  we  would  fSedn  hold  fast  amid  our 
knowledge,  and  its  inevitable  re-modeUing  of  the  whole  firamework  of 
Therefixre  it  ia  that  I  have  always  loved  the  village  Church ;  that  I  have 
to  stroll  Ult  through  the  summer-fields,  and  hear  still  onward  its  bells 
happily — to  enter  and  sit  down  among  its  rosUo  congregation,  better 
with  their  mnrmfir  of  responses,  and  their  artless  but  earnest  chant,  than 
vfth  aS  tho  gfieadaai  and  parade  of  more  lofty  iabrics.~^ott^((. 
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CHUBCE-OOEB.— A  Venerable 

He,  the  brown  old  man,  the  wrinkled  man, 

That  all  his  life  had  been  a  church-goer, 

Familiar  with  celestial  cadences. 

Informed  of  all  he  could  receive,  and  sure  . 

Of  all  he  onderstood — ^he  sat  content. 

And  we  kept  silence.    In  his  reverend  face 

There  was  a  eimpleness  we  could  not  sound; 

Much  truth  had  passed  him  overhead ;  some  error 

He  had  trod  underfoot; — God  comfort  him ! — Ingelow* 

CHXTBCH-TABD. — ^The  Adornment  of  the 

Why  should  not  the  church-yard  be  the  most  scrupulously  tended  spot  of 
ground  in  the  whole  neighbourhood?  The  lawn  before  our  window  is  constant]/ 
mown  and  weeded ;  why  should  less  be  done  for  the  turf  which  surrounds  the 
House  of  God?  Trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  adorn  our  gardens;  why  shonld 
**  God's  Acre"  be  destitute  of  any  ?  Is  it  not  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  thick  sowa 
with  the  precious  seeds  of  an  immortal  life  t  Where  but  in  a  garden  was  the 
Lord  of  Glory  laid  f — a  garden  so  carefldly  tended  as  to  imply  the  presence  of  a 
gardener. — (John  xx.  15.)  Much  of  the  gloom  connected  with  the  thought  of 
death  is  occasioned  by  the  unchristian  images  of  darkness  and  desolation  with 
which  we  ourselves  invest  it ;  but  dosely-clipped  graves  adorned  with  flowera— a 
well-mown  turf — abundance  of  evergreens,  and  a  line  of  yews, — all  this  would 
tend  to  inspire  a  very  different  train  of  thought — Burgon. 

OHUBCE-TASD.— The  Oroii  in  a 

• 

There,  where  the  cross  in  hoaiy  ruin  nods. 

And  weeping  yews  o'ershade  the  lettered  stones ; 
While  midnight  silence  wraps  these  dark  abodes, 

And  soothes  me,  wand'ring  o'er  my  kindred  bones ; 
Let  kindled  fancy  view  the  glorious  mom 

When  from  the  bursting  graves  the  dust  shall  rise. 
All  Nature  smiling,  and,  by  angels  borne, 

Messiah's  cross,  far  blazing  o'er  the  skies. — Michle. 

GHTTBCH-TABD.— The  Dial  in  a 

Swept  and  clean  was  the  church-yard.    Adorned  like  a  leaf- woven  harbour 

Stood  its  old-fashioned  gate  ;  and  within  upon  each  cross  of  iron 

Hung  was  a  fragrant  garland,  new  twined  by  the  hands  of  affection  : 

Even  the  dial,  that  stood  on  a  hillock  among  the  departed, 

(There  full  a  hundred  years  had  it  stood),. was  embellished  with  blossoms; 

Like  to  the  patriarch  hoary,  the  sage  of  his  kith  and  the  hamlet. 

Who  on  his  birth-day  is  crowned  by  children  and  children's  children, 

So  stood  the  ancient  prophet,  and  mute  with  his  pencil  of  iron 

Marked  on  the  tablet  of  stone,  and  measured  the  time  and  its  changes. 

While  all  around  at  his  feet  an  eternity  slumbered  in  quiet. — Bishop  TegnH, 

CHTTBCH-TAEB.^An  Echo  from  a 

Now  did  the  echo,  the  moonlight  of  sound,  give  back  tones  like  dirges  from 
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the  fiinend  chcdr;  and  it  was  as  if  the  united  shadea  of  the  departed  sang  them 
orer  in  their  holy -week  under  gronnd — as  if  the  corpse-veil  stirred  on  the  white 
lip,  and  out  of  the  last  hollows  sounded  again  a  hollow  hfe. — BUhUr, 

GEUXCH-YABD. — ^A  FaUen  Tree  in  a 

Since  thou  that  church-jard-gate  heside 

I^rst  waved  thjr  sapling  hough. 
Beneath  thee  many  a  hlooming  bride — 

Fresh  from  the  nuptial  vow — 
Hath  passed,  with  humble  hopes  elate; 
And  slowly  borne  through  that  low  gate 

How  many,  sleeping  now 
Beneath  the  turfs  green  flowery  breast, 
Were  carried  to  their  dreamless  rest  I 

Under  thy  shadow,  f^  of  c^ee. 

The  village  children  played ; 
And  hoary  age  has  seen  in  thee 

His  own  decline  portrayed : 
-     With  human  joys,  griefs,  hopes,  and  fbars. 
With  humble  smiles  and  lowly  tears. 

Thy  memoiy  is  arrayed ; 
And  for  their  sakes,  though  reft  and  riven. 
This  record  of  thy  fall  is  given. — Barton, 

CEintCH-TASI). — ^nie  OraTM  in  a        - 

I  pass,  with  melancholy  state. 

By  all  these  solemn  heaps  of  fkte ; 

And  think,  as  oft  and  sad  1  tread 

Above  the  venerable  dead, 

Time  was^  like  me,  they  life  possessed. 

And  time  will  be  when  I  shall  rest — Dr,  Pamell 

CEVBCH-TASB. — Holy  Talk  in  the 

It  would  not  be  amiss  if  there  could  be  a  revival  of  holy  talk  in  the  church- 
Jill  I  like  to  see  the  big  yew  trees  outside  our  ancient  Churches  with  seats  all 
ir^ond  them.  They  seem  to  say — "  Sit  down  here,  neighbour,  and  talk  upon  the 
mmon :  here  comes  the  pastor ;  he  will  join  us,  and  we  shall  have  a  pleasant, 
Ikolj  chai.**  It  is  not  every  preacher  one  would  care  to  talk  with ;  but  there  are 
iocD«  vhom  one  would  give  a  fortune  to  converse  with  for  an  hour.  I  love  a 
Binister  whose  lace  invites  me  to  make  him  my  Mend. — Spurgeon. 

CSUBCE-TABD.—Tlia  Lith-Oate  of  a 

The  presence  of  a  lich-gate  of  a  church-yard,  where  the  clergyman  meets  the 
d«td,  fikoold  always  be  associated  in  our  minds  with  thoughts  of  death,  and  life 
bcTtmd  it ;  for  it  is  here  the  Comforter  of  Bethany  so  often  speaks,  through  the 
Toiee  of  His  Church,  to  His  sorrowing  ones  in  the  world — "  I  am  the  Besurrection 
■ad  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 
All  this  makes  us  look  on  the  old  lich-gate  as  no  gloomy  object,  but  rather  as  a 
*betatifBl  gate  of  the  Temple"  which  is  eternal — a  glorious  arch  of  hope  and 
tnsB^  himg  aU  round  with  trophies  of  Christian  victory. — Field, 
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OHTTBCH-TABD.— -Linei  Writtmi  in  a 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here ; 
If  Thou  wilt,  let  us  build — but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  £lia8  nor  Moses  appear, 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom, 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

The  first  tabemade  to  Hope  we  will  build. 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise ; 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  ensures  it  fulfilled ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  He  rose  to  the  skies. — H,  Knowlet, 

CHUSCH-TASD.— Meditation  in  a 

How  sweet  and  solenm,  all  alone, 
With  rey'rend  steps,  from  stone  to  stone, 
In  a  small  village  church-yard  lying, 

O'er  intervening  flowers  to  move  1 
And  as  we  read  the  names  unknown, 
Of  yoimg  and  old  to  judgment  gone, 

And  hear,  in  the  calm  air  above. 
Time  onward  swiftly  flying. 

To  meditate,  in  Christian  love, 
Upon  the  dead  and  dying. — J.  WiUon. 

CHUBCE-TABD.— XoiiM  in  a 

When  all  other  service  is  vain  from  plant  and  tree,  the  soft  mosses  take  up 
their  watch  on  the  head-stone.  The  woods,  the  blossoms,  the  gifb-beaiing  grasses, 
have  done  their  parts  for  a  time,  but  these  do  service  for  ever.  Trees  for  the 
builder's  yard,  flowers  for  the  bride's  chamber,  com  for  the  granary,  moss  for  the 
grave. — B.U9  kin, 

CHTJBCH-TABD.— Nature  and  the 

She  spread  no  funeral  pall  above 

That  patch  of  church-yard  groimd, 
But  the  same  azure  vault  of  love 

As  hung  o'er  all  around : 
And  white  clouds  o'er  that  spot  would  pass 

As  freely  as  elsewhere ; 
The  sunshine  on  no  other  grass 

A  richer  hue  might  wear ; 
And,  formed  from  out  that  very  mould 

In  which  the  dead  did  lie, 
The  daisy  with  its  eye  of  gold 

Looked  up  into  the  sky. — Archbishop  Trench. 

CHTJBCH-TABB.— The  Pastor  and  the 

Oh  what  a  throng  of  varied  recollections  people  that  place  to  a  pastor's  mind  I 
When  he  sets  his  foot  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  how  do  the  very  graves  speak 
to  him — awakening  thoughts  of  unutterable  tenderness  respecting  some — of 
terrible  uncertainty  respecting  others — of  awe  indescribable  respecting  all!  for 
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he  looks  forward  to  the  great  awakening  of  those  many  sleepers ;  and  can  never 
forget  the  story  of  those  with  whom  he  has  personally  had  to  do.  It  is  not, 
thmfore,  the  historical  interest  of  that  sacred  spot  which  so  affects  him ;  nor  the 
thoaght  that  the  generations  of  a  thousand  years — the  flocks  of  all  his  prede- 
eesors — are  gathered  together  there.  It  is  not  this :  it  is  the  recollection  that 
the  narrow  enclosure  is  sown  from  end  to  end  with  the  mouldering  forms  of  those 
vhom  he  once  loved,  comforted,  prayed  for,  exhorted,  reproved,  wept  for; — ^that 
kere  sre  lying  those  concerning  whom  God  will  assuredly  one  day  require  an 
ieeoont  at  his  hands.  He  already  sees  the  shadow  of  the  great  white  throne ; 
•faesdy,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  beholds  those  graves  opening  and  those  many 
ileef^ers  awakening, — ^not  all  to  glory  I  He  is  ready  to  declare  that  no  spot  in  the 
Torld  is  so  precious  to  him  as  this. — Burgon, 

CHDBCH-TAXD.— Peaee  in  the 

This  is  the  only  place  where  man  concludes  an  eternal  peace  with  himself 
and  others. — Richter, 

CU  U  JKCU-TASB.— A  Pietnrtiqne 

Thou  art  such  a  spot  as  man  might  choose 

For  still  communion  :  all  around  is  sweet, 
And  calm,  and  soothing ;  when  the  light  breeze  woos 

The  lofty  limes  that  shadow  thy  retreat, 

Whose  interlacing  branches,  as  they  meet, 
0*ertop,  and  almost  hide  the  edifice 

They  beautify ;  no  sound,  except  the  bleat 
Of  innocent  lambs,  or  notes  which  speak  the  bliss 
Of  happy  birds  unseen.    What  could  a  hermit  miss  f 

'*  Light  thickens  ;**  and  the  moon  advances ;  slow 
Through  fleecy  clouds  with  miyesty  she  wheels : 

Yon  tower's  indented  outline,  tombstone's  low 
And  mossy  gray,  her  silver  light  reveals  : 
Now  quivering  through  the  lime-tree  foliage  steals ; 

And  now  each  humble,  narrow,  nameless  bed, 
Whose  grassy  hillock  not  in  vain  appeals 

To  eyes  that  pass  by  epitaphs  unread, 

Bise  to  the  view.    How  still  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  I — BarUm, 

OnnCE-TABD.— Saflaetioiis  in  a 

If  this  mute  earth 

Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 

Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 

Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear, 

We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  shame. 

To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 

That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 

To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  ex^oined ; 

How  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course. 

To  this  conclusion  deviates  from  the  line. 

Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 

At  its  aspiring  outset. — W.  Wordsworth, 
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CHUBCH-TABD.— The  8ohool-Boy  in  the 

How  often  has  the  school-boy  fetched  a  long  circuit,  and  tmdged  many  a 
needless  step,  in  order  to  avoid  Uie  haunted  church-yard  1  ex,  if  necessity,  sad 
necessity,  has  oUiged  him  to  cross  the  spot  where  human  skulls  are  lodged  below, 
and  the  baneful  yews  shed  supernumerary  horrors  above,  a  thousand  hideous 
stories  rush  into  his  memory.  Fear  adds  wings  to  his  feet;  he  scarce  touches 
the  ground ;  dares  not  once  look  behind  him ;  and  blesses  his  good  fortune  if  no 
ghostly  shape  bolted  upon  his  sight. — Hervey. 

Oft  in  the  lone  church-yard  at  night  I've  seen. 

By  glimpse  of  moonshine,  chequering  through  the  trees, 

The  school-boy  with  his  satchel  :n  his  hand. 

Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up ; 

And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones, — 

With  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  o'ergrown — 

That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below. 

Sudden  he  starts !  and  hei^,  or  thinks  he  hears, 

The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels. — 12.  Blair. 

CHUBCH-TABD.— A  Single  Orave  in  a 

A  single  grave  1 — we  half  forget 

How  sunder  human  ties, 
When  round  the  silent  place  of  rest 

A  gathered  kindred  Ues : 
We  stand  beneath  the  haunted  yew, 

And  watch  each  quiet  tomb, 
And  in  the  ancient  church-yard  feel 

Solemnity,  not  gloom : 
But  this  grave  is  so  desolate. 

With  no  remembering  stone ; 
No  fellow-graves  for  sympathy, — 

'Tis  utterly  alone. 
I  do  not  know  who  sleeps  beneath, 

His  history  or  name, — 
Whether  if,  lonely  in  his  Ufe, 

He  is  in  death  the  same ; — 
Whether  he  died  unloved,  unmourned, 

The  last  leaf  on  the  bough  ; 
Or  if  some  desolated  hearth 

Is  weeping  for  him  now. 
Perhaps  this  is  too  fanciful : — 

Though  single  be  his  sod, 
Yet  not  the  less  it  has  around 

The  presence  of  his  God. — Landon. 

CHTTBCH-TABD.— The  Stones  of  a 

These  ought  themselves  to  tell  the  sanctity  of  the  enclosure,  and  that  it  is  a 
Christian's  resting-place. — Field. 

CHUBCH-TABI).— A  Village 

A  village  church-yard,  lying  as  it  does  in  the  lap  of  Nature,  may  indeed  be 
most  favourably  contrasted  with  that  of  a  town  of  crowded  population ;  and 
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fpoltore  therein  combines  many  of  the  best  tendencies  which  belong  to  the  mode 
nedied  by  the  ancients  with  others  peculiar  to  itsel£  The  sensations  of  pious 
beeffdlness  which  attend  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath-Day  in  rural  places,  are 
tofitably  chastised  by  the  sight  of  the  grayes  of  kindred  and  Mends,  gathered 
igedker  in  that  general  home  toward  which  the  thoughtful  yet  happy  spectators 
bemiebres  are  journeying.  Hence  a  parish  Church,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
oontzy,  is  the  visible  centre  of  a  community  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  a  point 
0  which  are  habitually  referred  the  nearest  concerns  of  both. — W,  WardswortK 

CSUBCH-TABD.— The  Village 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree's  shade, 
Wheze  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  «leep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 
The  swallow  twitt'nng  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

Perhai>s  in  tbis  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; — 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Bich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll; 

Chin  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 

Their  names,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  mstie  moralist  to  die. — T.  Gray, 

CSUICE-TAEB^A  Widow  in  a 

Among  the  tombs  she  walks  at  noon  of  night 

In  miserable  garb  of  widowhood. 

Observe  her  yonder,  sickly,  pale,  and  sad, 

Bending  her  wasted  body  o'er  the  grave 

Of  him  who  was  the  husband  of  her  youth : 

The  moonbeams,  trembling  through  these  ancient  yews 

That  stand  like  ranks  of  mourners  round  the  bed 

Of  death,  fall  dismally  upon  her  face, — 

Her  little,  hollow,  withered  face,  almost 

Invisible,  so  worn  away  with  woe  1 

The  tread  of  hasty  foot,  passing  so  late, 

Disturbs  her  not ;  nor  yet  the  roar  of  mirth, 

From  neighbouring  revelry  ascending  loud : 

She  hears,  sees  nought,  fears  nought.    One  thought  alone 

PiUa  aU  her  heart  and  soul :  half  hoping,  half 

Bemembering,  sad  unutterable  thought ! 
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Uttered  by  silence  and  by  tears  alone : 

Sweet  tears  1  the  awM  language,  eloquent 

Of  infinite  afibction,  far  too  big 

For  words.    She  sheds  not  many  now.    That  grass 

Which  springs  so  rankly  o'er  the  dead  has  drank 

Already  many  showers  of  grief:  a  drop 

Or  two  are  all  that  now  remain  behind, 

And  from  her  eye,  that  darts  strange  fieiy  beams 

At  dreary  intervals,  drip  down  her  cheek, 

Falling  most  mournfully  from  bone  to  bone : 

And  yet  she  wants  not  tears.    The  babe  that  hangs 

Upon  her  breast,  that  babe  that  never  saw 

Its  father — ^he  was  dead  before  its  birth  ~ 

Helps  her  to  weep,  weeping  before  its  time, 

Taught  sorrow  by  the  mother's  melting  voice, 

Repeating  oft  the  father's  saored  name. 

But  look !  she  passes  not  away  in  gloom : 

A  light  from  far  illumes  her  fieice,  a  light 

That  comes  beyond  the  moon,  beyond  the  sun — 

The  light  of  truth  divine,  the  glorious  hope 

Of  resurrection  at  the  promised  mom, 

And  meetings  then  which  ne'er  shall  part  again. — PoUok. 

CHUBCH-TABD.—Woman  Lying  in  the 

In  many  a  village  church-yard's  simple  grave, 

Where  all  unmarked  the  cypress  branches  wave ; 

In  many  a  vault  where  Death  could  only  claim 

The  brief  inscription  of  a  woman's  name ; 

Of  different  ranks,  and  different  degrees. 

From  daily  labour  to  a  life  of  ease— 

From  the  rich  wife,  who  through  the  weary  day 

Wept  in  her  jewels,  grief's  unceasing  prey. 

To  the  poor  soul  who  trudged  o*er  marsh  and  moor. 

And  with  her  baby  begged  from  door  to  door — 

Lie  hearts,  which,  ere  they  found  that  last  release, 

Had  lost  all  mem'ry  of  the  blessing  "  peace," — 

Hearts,  whose  long  struggle  through  unpitied  years, 

None  saw  but  Him  who  marks  the  mourner's  tears  ; 

The  obscurely  noble  I  who  evaded  not 

The  woe  which  He  had  willed  should  be  their  lot, 

But  nerved  themselves  to  bear. — Norton, 

CHTTBCH  and  STATE.— An  Address  to  the 

Hail  to  the  State  of  England  I    And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  Church ; 
Founded  in  truth ;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented ;  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp. 
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Deeent  ftnd  nnreprcrved.    The  Toiee  thftt  gveeti 

Themiyestyof  both,8ludlpnjfcrboUi — 

That  mntoillj  protected  and  mstfeiiied, 

Tliej  may  endmre  as  long  as  left  saiTOimds 

This  ISiToiiTed  land,  or  sonshme  wanns  her  soiL 

And,  O  je  sveDing  hills  and  spadoos  plainsl 

Bespzent  from  shofe  to  shove  with  stee^e-toven 

And  spires,  whose  "  silant  finger  points  to  heayen ;  * 

Kor  wanting,  at  wide  interrals,  the  hoik 

Of  ancient  minster,  lifted  abore  the  clood 

Of  the  dense  air  which  town  or  city  breeds 

To  intercept  the  son's  glad  beams — ^msy  ne'er 

That  trae  saccession  fail  of  English  hearts. 

That  can  peroeiTe,  not  less  than  heretofore 

Onr  ancestors  did  feelingly  peroeire. 

What  in  those  holy  strvstores  ye  possess 

Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  charm 

Of  pioos  sentiment  di£fbsed  afar. 

And  hnman  charity  and  social  lore : 

Thos  nerer  sluJl  th'  indignities  of  time 

Approach  their  reverend  graces  unopposed ; 

Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hnrt 

Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rsge 

Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  orertom ; 

And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 

Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow, 

Upon  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  men. 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit 

Of  sweet  dvility  on  rostic  wilds. — W,  Wardtworth. 

UlCH  lad  STATE.— The  Vnion  of 

The  Jewish  religion  was  established  at  the  dictate  of  God,  and  taken  np  by  all 
I  fiuthfnl  servants.  The  Kings  of  Israel  meddled  with  it,  doing  whatever  they 
oght  for  its  benefit.  It  might  be  said  that  these  were  Israelitiah,  and  not 
nstian  times ;  but  my  answer  to  this  is — Christ  did  not  for  a  moment  condemn 
h  1  onion,  and  His  apostles  distinctly  recognized  it. — Dean  Boyd. 

If  von  say  yon  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  as  rolers  of  the  nation,  God 
I  qnickfy  manifest  that  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  yon  as  mlers  of  the  nation. 
>.  Ovm. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State  is  not  to  make  the  Church  political,  but  the 
le  reUgums^ — Eldon. 

DOT.— Ths  ChristiAii 

It  is  indeed  a  noble  thought — that  Christians  form  a  royal  priesthood  to  the 
die  hmnan  race,  and  that  Christian  ministers  are  the  priesthood  to  this  holy 
tetition  I  It  is  awfriDy  glorious  to  think — ^that  if  Christian  people  are  the  elect 
God,  the  Christiaii  clergy  are  **the  chosen  of  His  choice,  the  elect  of  His 
ctianl'— Boff. 
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GLKBfiTKiJI. — OouiMltoa 

Go  on  in  the  qtiiet  and  steady  performance  of  your  pastoral  daties,  interfering 
vith  none,  ready  at  the  call  of  all,  and  after  the  apostolio  admonition — "  speaking 
the  truth  in  lore."  Prove  your  attachment  to  your  own  Church,  and  your  con- 
Tiedon  of  the  superiority  of  her  doctrines  and  discipline,  not  by  inveighing  against 
other  Churches,  or  against  other  denominations  of  Christians,  but  by  a  more 
Kiict  eonlcnnity  with  the  rubrics  of  your  own  Church, — ^by  a  more  grave,  affecting, 
and  hficoming  administration  of  her  offices,  and  by  a  more  unwearied  attention  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  all  her  members. — Bishop  Coleridge, 

CXXBGTKAV.— Coimssl  to  a  Touig 

Jvitlook  at  the  young  clergyman  on  his  entrance  upon  the  sacred  ministry. 
He  is  armed  eap-d-pie  with  arguments,  he  speaks  only  by  syllogisms.  His  dis- 
coozse  faristles  with  nov,  therefore,  comequenthf.  He  is  dogmatic,  peremptory, 
one  might  fancy  him  a  nephew  of  one  of  those  old  bearded  doctors  of  the  middle 
igM.  He  is  disposed  to  transfix  by  his  words  every  opponent,  and  to  give  quarter 
to  none.  He  thrusts,  cuts,  overturns  relentlessly.  My  friend,  lay  aside  a  part  of 
yoor  heavy  artillezy.  Take  your  young  man's  heart,  and  place  it  in  the  van  before 
wmr  audience,  and  after  that  you  may  resort  to  your  batteries  if  they  are  needed. 
Make  yourself  beloved — be  a  &ther.  Preach  affectionately,  and  your  speech, 
iucead  of  Riding  over  hearts  hardened  by  pride,  will  pierce  "  even  to  the  dividing 
U  the  joints  and  marrow ; "  and  then  that  may  come  to  be  remarked  of  you  which 
VIS  Bidd  of  another  clergyman  by  a  man  of  genius  who  had  recently  been  re- 
dsimed  to  a  Christian  life: — ^"It  would  have  gratified  me  unspeakably  to  have 
been  converted  by  so  affectionate  a  preacher." — Mulloit, 

anffTXAS. — Tka  Country 

Get  upon  a  hill,  and  you  may  find  plenty  in  different  parts  of  England;  look 

it  the  steeplee,  one  in  every  four  square  miles,  at  the  most,  on  an  average. 

ii**gw»*  a  man  of  some  learning,  at  the  least,  to  be  living  in  a  commodious  house 

W  tike  skie  of  one  of  these  steeples;  almost  always  with  a  wife  and  fiunily ;  always 

vkh  serranta;  natives  of  the  parish, — gardener,  groom,  and  all  other  servants. 

ii»1P>Mi  tliis  gentleman  having  an  interest  in  the  productiveness  of  every  field  in 

kii  pariah,  and  being  probably  the  largest  rate-payer;  more  deeply  interested  than 

iny  other  man  can  possibly  be,  in  the  happiness,  morals,  industry,  and  sobriety  of 

the  pec^ile  around  him.    Imagine  his  innumerable  occasions  of  doing  acts  of  kind- 

aea,  hk  i«"w»<»««ft  power  in  preventing  the  strong  from  oppressing  the  weak ;  his 

nlntaxy  influence  coming  between  the  hard  farmer,  if  there  be  one  in  his  parish, 

Hid  the  Ceeble  and  simple-minded  labourer.     Imagine  all  this  to  exist  close 

alongiide  df  every  one  of  those  steeples,  and  you  will  at  once  say  to  yourself — 

*  Husieanes  or  earthquakes  must  destroy  this  island,  before  that  Church  can  be 

orenet"    And  when  you  add  to  aU  this,  that  this  gentleman,  beside  the  example 

«f  good  manners,  of  mildneos,  and  of  justice,  keeps  his  life  and  conversation 

QDOStantly  befive  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners,  and  that,  moreover,  one  day  in 

cToy  we^  he  has  them  assembled  together  to  sit  in  silence,  to  receive  his  advice, 

big  admoidtionB,  his  interpretations  of  the  will  of  God,  as  applicable  to  their 

oQodnet  and  their  afitairs,  and  that  too  in  an  edifice  rendered  sacred  in  their  eyes 

froB  thdr  knowing  that  their  forefsthers  assembled  there  in  ages  long  passed,  and 

fron  its  being  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  their  kindred ;  when  this  is  added ; 

■ai  vhea  it  ii  also  zoooUeoted  that  the  children  pass  through  his  hands  at  their 
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baptism — ^that  it  is  he  who  celebrates  the  marriages,  and  performs  the  last  sad 
service  oyer  the  graves  of  the  dead; — when  you  think  of  all  this,  it  is  too  mnch 
to  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  Church  can  faSL — Cobbett 

CLXBOTXAll'. — Coiintry  Castomi  and  the 

The  country  clergyman  is  a  lover  of  old  customs  if  they  be  good  and  hannleas; 
and  the  rather  because  country  people  are  addicted  to  them ;  so  that  to  £avour 
them  therein  is  to  win  their  hearts,  and  to  oppose  them  therein  is  to  dqjeot  them. 
If  their  be  any  ill  in  the  custom,  he  pares  the  apple,  and  gives  them  only  the 
clean  to  feed  on. — G.  Herbert, 

CLEEGTXAK.— The  Death  of  a 

Like  a  shadow  thrown 

SofUy  and  lightly  from  a  passing  doud. 

Death  fell  upon  him. — W.  Wordsworth, 

CLEBOTXAH.— The  Dignity  of  a 

like  Melchisedec,  he  is  not  only  a  priest,  but  also,  by  the  influence  he  pos- 
sesses, a  king  at  the  same  time. — Dr.  Fuller. 

CLEBGTMAV.— The  Duty  of  the 

In  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call. 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 

To  tempt  its  new-fledged  ofispring  to  the  skies. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. — Dr.  QoldsnUth. 

CLEB&TXAH.— The  Generosity  of  a 

His  money  for  the  poor,  his  table  for  those  of  his  parishioners  who  are  above 
alms. — G.  Herbert. 

Destitution  in  food,  and  raiment,  and  comfort,  is  a  great  impediment  in  the 
way  of  an  earnest  clergyman  in  attempting  to  do  good  among  his  lowly  parishioners. 
The  care  in  connection  with  it  seems  to  shut  out  every  other  higher  care ;  hence 
the  generosity  of  the  clergj'man  must  first  be  exercised,  and  then  the  suflering 
members  of  his  flock  will  be  disposed  to  listen  to  his  pastoral  exhortations ;  for  as 
Hooker  quaintly  puts  it — '*  the  comforting  the  body  is  akin  to  comforting  the  souls 
of  men." — E.  Davies. 

CLEBGTXAN.— The  Hypocritical 

What  then — are  appetites  and  lusts  laid  down 

With  the  same  ease  the  man  puts  on  his  gown  ? 

Will  av'rice  and  concupiscence  give  place, 

jCharmed  by  the  sounds — ^your  rev'rence,  or  your  grace  1 

No.    But  his  own  engagement  binds  him  fast, 

Or  if  it  does  not,  brands  him  to  tlie  last 

What  atheists  call  him,  a  designing  knave, 

A  mere  church  juggler,  hypocrite,  and  slave. 

Is  this  the  path  of  sanctity  ?    Is  this 

To  stand  a  way-mark  in  the  road  to  bliss  ? 

Himself  a  wand'rer  from  the  narrow  way. 

His  silly  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray  ? 

The  sacred  function  in  his  hands  is  made. 

Sad  sacrilege  I  no  function,  but  a  trade. — Cowper. 
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CLKS6TKAV. — ^The  Xadical  Knowledge  of  % 

The  xmportanoe  of  some  knowledge  of  medicine  to  a  dergyman,  who  is,  or 

ong^  to  Yue,  the  influential  person  in  his  parish  to  he  resorted  to  hj  his  poorer 

•wghboars  on  all  oocasions  of  emergency,  hecomes,  in  my  opinion,  a  necessary 

pan  of  his  acqiurementSL    In  all  cases  of  accident,  how  much  of  safety  depends 

ipon  the  i&rst  hasty  steps  that  may  he  taken  toward  the  relief  of  the  sufferer  I    To 

itanpffh  the  bleeding  from  a  wound — ^to  place  the  drowned  man  in  a  suitable 

poation,  and  to  parotect  him  from  cold — ^to  prevent  the  frost-bitten  limb  from  being 

too  soddenly  warmed — ^to  administer  an  antidote  or  an  emetic  to  the  poor  creature 

who  shall  hare  wilfolly  or  ignorantly  swallowed  poison, — ^wiU  often  be  to  save  life ; 

to  direct  the  wisest  means  of  supporting  the  broken  limb,  and  of  conveying  the 

poor  suffBser  to  his  home— to  suggest  the  easiest  mode  of  divesting  such  limb,  or 

^  diak>eated  joint,  of  its  covering,  will  be  to  save  the  sufferer  much  torture,  and 

pffhapa,  by  preventing  Airther  iiyuiy,  to  expedite  the  cure.     In  cases  of  sudden 

seizTiTCi,  as  of  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  or  fainting,  speedy  assistance  is  of 

the  fStsi  importanee ;  some  judgment  is  required  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the 

mmSt,  and  long  before  a  medical  attendant  can  arrive  upon  the  spot,  the  patient 

Bay  be  nved  at  loat—Pr.  Skrimahire, 

CUIffTXAV.— VoUe  Maxims  of  a 

My  maxim  has  been  for  many  years  past  to  aim  at  great  things ;  but  if  I  can- 
aoi  aoeoaipliah  great  things,  to  do  what  I  can,  and  be  thankfhl  for  the  least  success, 
nd  still  Collow  on  without  beiog  discouraged  at  the  day  of  small  things,  or  by 
■Dopeetad  TOTenes.  For  years  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  guide  me — 
isfer  to  give  np  a  place  in  despair  of  success.  If  one  way  does  not  succeed,  new 
ttesna  most  be  tried ;  and  if  I  see  no  increase  this  year,  perhaps  I  may  the  next. 
I  iiiiioat  wish  to  blot  the  war4  in^osiible  from  my  vocabulary,  and  obliterate  it 
ftm  the  minds  of  my  brethren. — Charles. 

CUMYMAM. — ^Ihe  Qffloe  of  a 

▲  worthy  cksgyman  is  the  fkther  of  his  parish,  the  guardian  of  the  poor,  the 
of  the  ignorant^  the  protector  of  the  u^jured,  the  friend  of  all,  even  of 
who  axe  deaf  to  his  teachings,  and  despise  his  profession.     If  any  office  can 
W  judj  eaUed  Ood-hka^  it  is  the  office  of  a  parish  clergyman. — Dr,  Knox. 

CUBtfTMAM. — ^Tha  ProftidoB  of  a 

A  dergyman's  psofeflsion  is  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity,  with  no 
men  partimlsr  proCMsion  to  distract  his  attention  from  it. — Dr.  Arnold. 

GLnffTMLAM^— Tha  Beereatioiis  of  a 

Copstitnted  as  we  are  in  this  earthly  state — the  mind  dependent  upon  the 
My,  it  is  indiQwnsably  necessary  that,  when  exhausted  either  by  mental  or 
^ibjmeal.  exatioa,  we  should  restore  ourselves  by  innocent  recreation.  A  bow 
■IvijB  oo  the  stretch  will  surely  break,  but  unstrung  now  and  then,  it  will 
eequiie  fresh  strength,  and  send  the  arrow  to  its  destination  with  greater  pre- 
and  fane. — M.  Davits, 

I  do  not  see  how  a  clergyman,  consistently  with  the  sacredness  and  separation 

ster  and  office,  consistently  with  the  edification  of  the  flock  committed 

t^kb  ehame,  or  oonslBtently  with  the  vows  which  he  has  made  at  his  ordination, 

<SB  panne  the  upcatM  oi  the  mountain  or  the  field,  can  resort  to  the  race-ground 

wtbe  theatre,  f^**  be  ibnnd  at  the  card-table  or  in  the  ball-room.    •    •    •    But 
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let  me  not  be  misapprehended :  Christianitj  is  a  religion  of  joy,  and  a  faithful 
minister  ought  to  be  Uie  happiest  and  most  cheerful  of  human  beings.  He  is  not 
precluded  from  indulging,  at  proper  seasons,  an  innocent  gaiety  of  heart;  and  by 
showing  himself  at  home  and  at  eaae  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  he  may 
and  ought  to  recommend  religion  to  the  adoption  of  his  fellow-men.  Nor  is  he 
circumscribed  in  the  choice  of  safe,  and  even  profitable  amusements.  The 
delights  of  social  intercourse,  the  creative  wonders  of  the  pencil,  the  moral  inspira- 
tion of  the  poet,  and  that  voice  of  melody  which  transports  the  spirit  from  the 
visible  to  the  invisible  world, — ^these  are  all  within  his  range ;  and  these  may  all 
be  made  subservient  to  the  highest  duties  of  his  caUing. — BUhop  Jebb. 

CLESOTXAV.— The  Sesolutioni  of  a 

To  try  to  learn  to  be  thoroughly  poor  in  spirit,  meek,  and  to  be  ready  to  be 
silent  when  others  speak. 

To  learn  from  every  one. 

To  believe  in  myself^  and  the  powers  with  which  I  am  intrusted.  ' 

To  try  to  make  conversation  more  useftil,  and  therefore  to  store  my  mind 
with  f&ctB,  yet  to  be  on  my  guard  against  a  wish  to  shine. 

To  8i>eak  less  of  self,  and  to  think  less. 

To  try  to  overcome  casUe-building. 

To  listen  to  conscience,  instead  of,  as  Pilate  did,  to  intellect. 

To  try  to  fix  attention  on  Christ,  rather  than  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ — 
F,  W.  RoberU<m, 

CLEEGTKEN.— -The  Object  of 

Clergymen  like  pew-rents  and  baptismal  fees,  6t  course ;  but  yet,  if  they  are 
brave  and  well-educated,  the  pew-rent  is  not  the  sole  object  of  their  lives,  and  the 
baptismal  fee  is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  the  baptism :  the  clergyman's  object  is 
essentially  to  baptize  and  preach,  not  to  be  paid  for  either. — Riukin, 

COLLECT.— A 

A  Collect  is  indeed  a  short  prayer,  but  it  contains  nevertheless  a  world  uf 
meaning. — Dr.  Daviea. 

COLLECTS.— Church 

Our  Church  Collects  are  made  pleasant  by  their  variety  of  matter,  and  are 
energetical  and  potent  by  that  great  endearment  of  per  Jesum  Christum  Dominum 
nostrum.  They  are  cleared  from  a  neighbourhood  of  tediousness  by  their  so 
quick  iotercision  and  breakings  ofi*,  and  have  for  their  precedent  the  forms  of 
prayer  used  by  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Orient. — Bishop  Taylor. 

COLLECTS.— The  Sublime  Character  of  the 

The  Collects  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  sublime  epitomes  ot 
Gospel  truth  to  be  found  in  uninspired  composition. — Professor  Blunt. 

COLLEGE.— Opportunities  at 

Oh,  it  is  a  noble  season  of  opportunities  for  a  young  man  while  he  is  at  col- 
lege— he  has  so  much  leisure  here  to  give  himself  to  the  Word  of  God  and  to 
prayer  I  Though  college  discipline  may  hold  him  under  some  restrictions,  he 
enjoys  independence  compared  with  those  who  are  a<ituaUy  harnessed  in  the 
ministry.  Whoever,  therefore,  applies  these  advantages  faithfully,  will  acquire  a 
reality  of  inward  experience  which  the  avocations  of  the  public  ministry  are  never 
so  likely  to  ensure. — Bengel. 
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CQUiEQS. — ^Fleasant  BaeollMtioiii  of  Dayi  at 

Oh,  those  were  pleasant  dajs — 
Those  college  days  t    I  ne'er  shall  see  the  like ! 
I  had  not  hnried  then  so  many  hopes  1 
I  had  not  boned  then  so  many  friends ! 
IVe  tamed  my  back  on  what  was  then  before  me ; 
And  the  bright  fiaces  of  my  young  companions 
Are  wrinkled  like  mj  own,  or  are  no  more. — Longfellow. 

eOmeK— ▲  TeiM  from 

The  pastor  oolnceiveth  himself  to  hear  his  mother-college  always  speaking  to 
him  in  the  language  of  Joseph  to  Pharaoh's  bntler : — **  Bat  think  on  me,  I  pruy 
thee,  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee."— Dr.  Fuller. 


Meeting-places  for  thooghtfol  minds — norseries  for  the  holy  ministry  of  tlie 
Giiirch. — E,  Davie$. 

COLTilWTW. — ^DopoTtmont  in 

The  deportment  of  stndents  in  colleges  should  be  humble,  gentlemanly,  and 
Chiigtian :  humble,  because  they  are  disciples,  and  humility  is  the  only  sure  path- 
way to  literary  greatness  and  immortality ;  gentlemanly,  because  learning  with- 
out politeness  and  dignity  is  like  a  beautiful  picture  without  yamish,  or  a  marble 
lUtoe  without  polish ;  Christian,  because,  as  they  are  preparing  for  the  ministry 
<i  Christ,  it  is  assumed  that  they  believe  and  eigoy  the  truth  of  Christ.  A  con- 
tnrj  deportment  is  directly  and  fatally  inimical  to  their  best  and  holiest  interests. 
"Dr.  DacU$. 

OBfJiTWTW  — ^DJidpliBO  in 

In  colleges  and  halls,  in  ancient  days, 

When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  truth 

Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care. 

There  dwelt  a  sage  called  Discipline.    His  head. 

Not  yet  by  time  completely  silvered  o'er, 

Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth. 

But  strong  for  service  still,-  and  unimpaired : 

His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 

Played  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  speech  was  heard 

Paternal  sweetness,  dignity,  and  love. 

The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 

Was  to  encourage  goodness.    He  would  stroke 

The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth 

That  blushed  at  its  own  praise,  and  press  the  youth 

Close  to  his  side  that  pleased  him.    Learning  grew. 

Beneath  his  care,  a  thriving,  vig'rous  plant ; 

The  mind  was  well-informed,  the  passions  held 

Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. 

If  e'er  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it  must. 

That  one  among  so  many  overleaped 

The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 

Grew  stem,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke ; 
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His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  yoioe 

Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe 

As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 

Lost  &Your  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. — Cowper. 

C0IXSOE8.— Divinity  Studies  in 

It  is  a  grand  error,  and  of  dangerous  consequence  in  Christian  colleges,  that 
they  study  the  creature  before  the  Redeemer,  and  set  themselves  to  physics,  and 
metaphysics,  and  mathematics,  before  they  set  themselves  to  theology;  whereas, 
theology  must  lay  the  foundation,  and  lead  the  way,  of  all  our  studies.  If  God 
must  be  searched  after  in  our  search  of  the  creatures,  then  tutors  must  read  God 
to  their  pupils  in  all,  and  divinity  must  be  the  beginning,  the  middle,  the  end,  the 
all  of  their  studies. — Baxter, 

COLLEOIAH.— The  Burial  of  a 

Te've  gathered  to  your  place  of  prayer 

With  slow  and  measured  tread; 
Tour  ranks  are  full,  your  mates  all  there — 

But  the  soul  of  one  has  fled : 
He  was  the  proudest  in  his  strength, 

The  manliest  of  ye  all; 
Why  lies  he  at  that  fearfbl  length, 

And  ye  around  his  pall? 
•.         •  •  •  • 

On  now — his  requiem  is  done. 

The  last  deep  prayer  is  said — 
On  to  his  burial,  comrades— on. 

With  a  friend  and  brother  dead  t 
Slow — ^for  it  presses  heavily — 

It  is  a  man  ye  bear ! 
Slow,  for  our  thoughts  dwell  wearily 

On  the  gallant  sleeper  there. 

Best  now  I  his  journeying  is  done — 

Your  feet  are  on  his  sod — 
Death's  blow  hath  felled  your  champion — 

He  waiteth  here  his  God  I 
Ay,  turn  and  weep,  'tis  manliness 

To  be  broken-hearted  here; 
For  the  grave  of  one — the  best  of  us — 

Is  watered  by  the  tear. — WiUU, 

COLLEGIAK.— A  Virtuous 

I  had  a  brother  once — 

Peace  to  the  mem'ry  of  a  man  of  worth, 

A  man  of  letters  and  of  manners  too— 

Of  manners  sweet  as  virtue  always  wears 

When  gay  good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles : 

He  graced  a  college,  in  which  order  yet 

Was  sacred,  and  was  honoured,  loved,  and  wept 

By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there. — Cowper, 
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COKHAHDKEHTS.— The  Ten 

We  Bee  four  charactferistics  of  these  woDderfol  commandments :  first — ^their 
vnivenality ;  secondly — their  simplicity;  thirdly — their  practicalness;  and 
(Mirthly — their  spirituality. — Dr.  Crosby. 

No  doubt  the  law  restrains  us;  bat  all  chains  are  not  fetters,  nor  are  all  walls 
the  ^oomy  precinctB  of  a  jaiL  It  is  a  blessed  chain  by  which  the  ship,  now 
boiied  in  the  trough,  and  now  rising  on  the  top  of  the  sea,  rides  at  anchor,  and 
cotliTes  the  storm.  The  condemned  would  give  worlds  to  break  his  chain,  but 
the  sailor  trembles  lest  his  should  snap;  and  when  the  grey  morning  breaks  on 
the  wild  lee-shore,  all  strewn  with  wrecks  and  corpses,  he  blesses  God  for  the 
pmd  iroo  that  stood  the  strain.  The  pale  captive  eyes  his  high  prison  walls  to 
rone  the  man  that  built  it,  and  envy  the  little  bird  that,  perched  upon  its 
nmmit,  sings  merrily,  and  flies  away  on  wings  of  freedom ;  but  were  you  travel- 
liti^  8i>md  Alpine  pass,  where  the  narrow  road,  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock, 
kimg  over  a  frightful  gorge,  it  is  with  other  eyes  you  would  look  on  the  wall  that 
Rrstzmins  your  restive  steed  from  backing  into  the  gulf  below.  Such  are  the 
A«traints  God's  law  imposes — ^no  other.  It  is  a  fence  from  evil — ^nothing  else.  I 
chaDenge  the  world  to  put  its  finger  on  any  one  of  these  Ten  Commandments, 
vhich  is  not  meant  and  calculated  to  keep  us  from  harming  ourselves  or  hurting 
Uher^ — Dr.  Guthrie, 

OQKKEVTABIES — Condemned. 

The  Bible  is  the  most  betrashed  book  in  the  world.  Coming  to  it  through 
e-ki&aientaries  is  much  like  looking  at  a  landscape  through  garret  windows,  over 
vbich  generations  of  unmolested  spiders  have  spun  their  webs. — If.  W,  Beeclier. 

OQMMEHTABY.— The  Uie  of  a 

At  first,  use  no  commentary  whatever,  but  suffer  the  Holy  Bible  to  be  its  own 
iBfeqnreter.  Let  men  be  content,  for  awhile,  to  read  and  to  wonder, — to  grope 
thtnr  way  with  no  other  assistance  but  that  which  the  Bible  itself  supplies. 
Exactly  as  it  fares  with  one  who  tries  to  find  his  way  alone  in  the  dork,  so  will  it 
Cft^f  with  them :  they  will  learn,  at  last,  to  distinguish  objects  for  themselves ; 
mA  this  will  inspire  confidence,  and  produce  a  sense  of  security.  In  time  they 
viO  tre»d  boldly,  and  even  prefer  not  to  lean  upon  a  guide.  TheOt  indeed,  a 
jadieiDas  eommentator  will  be  of  real  use.  At  present  he  would  only  perplex 
sad  miilnil  Ultimately  he  might  be  found  to  have  robbed  a  man  of  his  birth- 
fig^rt — the  £ifculty  of  private  judgment,  as  well  as  destroyed  his  power  of  vision. — 


CnnZBTATOB.— The  Olijeet  of  a 

The  eommentator's  professed  object  is  to  explain,  to  illustrate,  to  enforce  the 
Cocaines  claimed  as  true. — Projenor  WheweU. 

CQHMZVTATOB.~The  Perftet 

Parity  is  the  most  perfect  commentator,  and  experience  the  deepest  expositor 
in  the  things  of  God. — R.  Montgomery, 

OMUUBTATOBS.— The  Aim  of 

Commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun. — Dr,  E.  Young, 

L 
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COnCEHTATOBS.— The  Bible  in  BelaUon  to 

CommentatorB  are  excellent,  in  general,  where  there  are  but  few  difficulties, 
but  they  leave  the  harder  knots  sUll  untied.  I  find  in  the  Bible,  the  more  I  read, 
a  grand  peculiarity,  that  seems  to  say  to  all  who  attempt  to  systematize  it — **  I  am 
not  of  your  kind.  I  am  not  amenable  to  your  methods  of  thinking.  I  am 
untractable  in  your  hands.  I  stand  alone.  The  great  and  wise  shall  never 
exhaust  my  treasures.  By  figures  and  parables  I  will  oome  down  to  the  feelings 
and  understandings  of  the  ignorant.  Leave  me  as  I  am,  but  study  me  incessantly." 
— B.  CeciU 

COmBNTATOBS.'— Beal 

Our  real  commentators  are  our  strongest  traits  of  character ;  and  we  usually 
come  out  of  the  Bible  with  all  those  texts  sticking  to  us  which  our  idioi^yncrasies 
attract. — H»  W.  Beecher. 

COMFOBTEB.— Bequisitei  Needed  f&t  a 

To  be  a  real  comforter,  a  person  must  have  profound  sympathies ;  but  pro* 
found  sympathies  are  always  in  association  with  keen  sensibilities,  and  keen 
sensibilities  expose  their  possessor  to  a  depth  of  anguish  utterly  unintelligible  to 
ordinary  souls.  As  is  the  capacity  to  be  a  heavenly  comforter,  such  is  the 
capacity  to  be  an  awful  sufferer. — Dr.  Pulaford. 

There  must  be,  as  a  first  condition,  the  recognition  of  the  existence,  in  the 
sufferer's  case,  of  that  which  is  hard  to  bear ;  and  there  must  be,  as  a  Becxmd 
condition,  the  presentation  of  that  which  is  perfectly  supporting,  because  abso- 
lutely true,  to  meet  it,  if  a  man  would  minister  with  any  effect  to  one  on  whom 
pain  or  loss,  anxiety  or  desolation,  has  laid  a  heavy  hand. — Dr,  C.  J,  Vaughan, 

• 

COKMinf  ICANT.— The  Faith  of  a      . 

This  grace  is  thy  spiritual  taste,  without  which  thou  canst  relish  nothing  on 
the  table.  This  is  the  bucket,  and  if  it  be  wanting,  I  may  say  to  thee,  as  the 
Samaritan  woman  to  Christ — "  The  well  is  deep,  and  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw 
with."  This  faith  is  the  band  to  receive  Christ ;  this  is  as  the  arms  whereby  we 
embrace  Christ.  As  loving  friends  that  have  been  a  long  while  asimder,  when 
they  meet  together,  press  close  in  embracing  each  other  in  their  arms;  so  the 
Christian  who  longeth  to  see  Jesus  Christ  in  tlie  promises,  when  at  a  Sacrament 
he  meeteth  Ilim,  presses  closely  when  embracing  Him  in  the  arms  of  faith. — 
Swinnock. 

COMMUNICANT.— The  Love  of  a 

See  what  love-fire  thou  hast  for  this  love-feast.  Dost  thou  love  the  brethren 
as  brethren,  because  they  are  related  to  God,  and  because  they  have  the  image  of 
God  ?  Or  dost  thou  love  them  only  for  the  natural  qualities  in  them,  and  their 
courtesy  to  thee  ?  This  fire  I  must  tell  thee  is  kitchen  fire,  which  must  be  fed 
with  such  coarse  fuel ;  the  former  only  is  the  fire  which  is  taken  from  God's  altar. 
Dost  thou  love  Christ  in  a  cottage  as  well  as  in  a  court  ?  Dost  thou  love  a  poor 
as  well  as  a  rich  Christian  ?  Dost  thou  love  grace  in  rags  as  much  as  grace  in 
robes?  Is  it  their  honour  or  their  holiness  which  thou  dost  admire?  Be  it 
known  imto  thee  that  love — divine  love — is  as  essential  to  thee  as  a  sceptre  is  to 
a  monarch,  or  as  gold  is  to  a  merchant. — Swinnock. 
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COMMUXICAHT.— Th*  Tooag 

Hmil !  yomig  disciple— thou  whose  eariy  feet 

iVom  the  broad  psthwaj  of  the  wodd  have  fled, 
Who,  listexung  to  the  Lord  with  reverence  meet, 

Hsst  to  his  ritual  bowed  thy  lowly  head : 
How  beantifall — to  heed  the  heavenlj  call 

Ere  the  full  freshness  of  thy  morning  prime. 
Before  the  dark  clouds  threat,  the  mildews  fall. 

Or  o*er  thy  temples  creep  the  frosts  of  time  : 
So  from  each  wile  that  loreth  from  the  fold. 

Still  may  thy  chosen  Shepherd  hold  thee  free. 
And  from  all  ill,  till  life's  brief  hoar  be  told, 

O  sweet  disciple !  may  He  saccoor  thee, — 
TUl  to  that  radiant  clime  tby  spirit  soar, 

Where  storms  shall  shred  the  rose  and  toss  the  bark 
no  more. — Sigounuy. 

OOMMUJIQH^ — CantioB  rsspoeting  the 

The  Holy  Commnnicm,  like  the  andent  Pa8soyer,i8  a  great  mystery,  consisting 
both  of  sacrament  and  sacrifice ;  that  is,  of  the  religions  service  which  the  people 
owe  to  God,  and  of  the  frill  salvation  which  God  is  pleased  to  promise  His  people. 
It  was  on  this  accoont  that  Satan,  who  bore  ever  an  equal  hatred  both  to  what  is 
bo^  to  God  and  to  all  that  is  oondudble  to  the  salvation  of  man,  hath,  from  the 
my  beginnzDg,  been  busy  about  this  Sacrament,  driving  men  either  to  make  it  a 
idss  god,  or  an  empty  ceremony.  Thereibre  it  much  concerns  them  who  have 
other  piety  towards  God,  or  any  care  of  their  own  souls,  to  manage  their  devotions 
viih  sodh  preeantion  and  judgment,  that  this  venerable  Sacrament  may  be  kept 
ftoa  the  attempts  either  of  superstition  or  profaneness. — Dean  BrevinL 

OOHMUJIIOI'— with  the  Dead. 

The  cornmnnion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  with  those  who  are  departed  is 
by  their  communion  with  the  saints  alive.  For  if  I  have  com- 
with  a  saint  of  God,  as  such,  while  he  liveth  here,  I  must  still  have 
iimion  with  him  when  he  is  departed  hence,  because  the  foundation  of  that 
eoomiimioii  cannot  be  removed  by  death.  The  mystical  union  between  Christ  and 
His  Chnreh,  the  spiritual  conjunction  of  the  members  to  the  Head,  is  the  true 
ismdstioD  of  that  communion  which  one  member  had  with  another,  all  the 
mcmbcn  living  and  increasing  by  the  same  influence  which  they  receive  fix)m 
Him.  But  death,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
My,  maksth  no  separation  in  the  mystical  union,  no  breach  of  the  spiritual 
saajmietiao;  and,  consequently,  there  must  continue  the  same  communion, 
there  remaineth  the  same  foundation. — BUhop  Peanon, 


flnUUIllOV.— His  Impotsnsy  of 

Bsie  communion  with  a  good  Church  can  never  alone  make  a  good  man. — 

CtlHOlIOV. — Joj  at  tha 

I  know  not  a  more  beantiftil  festival  than  the  Communion ;  and  if  there  be  any 
failifal  to  which  we  should  come  with  glad  hearts,  it  is  to  this — our  Jubilee,  our 
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Easter-Day,  when  we  specially  commemorate  the  fact — **  the  Lord  is  risen," — and 
actualize  the  words  of  the  Creed — **  the  communion  of  saints." — Br.  Gumming. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Qui^  immortality  and  joy. — Milton, 

COUHXTHIOK.— Beasoni  for 

What  do  we  go  to  the  Lord's  Tahle  for,  hut  to  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  live 
without  meat  and  drink,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  meat  and  drink  of  our  souls? 
— Romaine. 

We  come  to  Christ  for  life,  and  to  the  Holy  Communion  with  life.  We  come 
to  Christ  for  forgiveness,  and  to  the  Holy  Communion  with  forgiveness,  if  we 
come  to  it  aright,  for  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls  by  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine.  Food  and  strength 
are  for  the  living,  and  not  for  the  dead.  A  dead  thing  cannot  get  strength  and 
refreshment  It  must  first  have  life.  The  sinner,  by  grace,  gets  life  in  Christ 
and  from  Christ,  and  has  Christ  for  his  life;  and  in  the  blessed  Sacrament 
obtains  by  the  same  grace,  from  Christ,  and  not  from  the  Sacrament,  strength 
and  refreshment  for  the  souL  The  God  of  all  grace  works  in  the  hearts  of  His 
believing  people,  in  this  and  all  His  other  ordinances,  richly,  to  their  souls*  good. 
— Bishop  Oregg. 

COMMTTNIOK.— The  Beiponsibility  of  Beoeiving  the 

You  are  the  Lord's  guests,  and  the  Lord  Himself  is  your  feast ;  and  this  feast 
is  before  you,  the  holiest  meat  that  ever  ye  did  eat,  and  the  comfortablest  meat 
that  ever  you  did  eat,  and  the  dangerousest  meat  that  ever  you  did  eat.  You 
stand  upon  life  or  death ;  you  eat  to  salvation  or  damnation  :  there  is  nothing  in 
this  world  wliich  you  can  receive  with  greater  benefit,  or  with  greater  periL  Adam 
did  not  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  with  greater  danger ;  Adam  could  not  taste  the 
tree  of  life  with  greater  fruit  than  you  may  taste  and  receive  this  Sacrament. — 
H.  Smith. 

COMMTJKION. — The  Temporary  Character  of  the 

Too  soon  we  rise ;  the  symbols  disappear ; 

The  feast,  though  not  the  love,  is  passed  and  gone ; 
The  bread  and  wine  remove,  but  Thou  art  here ; 

Nearer  than  ever ;  still  my  Shield  and  Sun  I 

Feast  after  feast  thus  comes  and  passes  by ; 

Yet  passing,  points  to  the  glad  feast  above. 
Giving  sweet  foretaste  of  the  festal  joy — 

The  Lamb's  great  bridal  feast  of  bliss  and  love ! — Dr.  Bonar, 

COMHTJinON.— Three  Views  of  the 

It  may  be  viewed  in  three  ways :  first — commemorative,  as  showing  forth  the 
Lord's  death ;  secondly — communicative,  as  being  received  by  faith  ;  and  thirdly 
— prospective,  as  looking  forward  to  Christ's  second  coming. — Layard, 

COKFESSIOK.— Aoricolar 

Auricular  confession  was  instituted  only  that  people  might  give  an  account  of 
iheir  faith,  and  from  their  hearts  confess  an  earnest  desire  to  receive  the  Holy 
bacranient. — Luther. 
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00H7E8SIOH.— Tlia  OifBeolty  of 

I  find  it  no  eaaj  matter  to  confess  sin  unto  God.    It  would  seem  as  if  the 
vliold  heayen  were  brass,  and  the  earth  iron  beneath  my  feet. — Bunyan, 

C0VFS88IOI'.— Tlia  End  of 

The  ^017  of  God  is  the  end  of  man's  confession  of  sin,  and  it  is  to  the  gloiy 
cf  His  Borereign  grace  alone  that  the  pardon  of  sin  is  to  be  attributed;  and  if 
man  receives  a  confession  of  sin  from  his  fellow-man,  with  anj  pretence  of  a 
sopematnral  i>ower  to  pardon  it,  or  to  be  the  medium  through  which  it  is  con- 
fcyed,  God  is  robbed  of  EUs  glory,  and  man  is  made  as  if  he  were  the  depository 
of  that  power  which  is  alone  vested  in  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  as  the  Fellow  of 
Jehovah,  the  God-Man  Mediator. — Dr.  HatheralL 

dOntsaOM. — Bvngolieal 

Evangelical  confession  is  the  inlet  to  peace  with  God,  and  the  outlet  of  dcw 
obedience. — I>r.  J.  HanUUcn, 

CQKnsSIQV.— A  Frank  and  Full 

Wherefore  my  faidts  and  sins, 
Iiord,  I  acknowledge ;  take  Thy  plagues  away : 

For  since  confession  pardon  wins, 

I  challenge  here  the  brightest  day. 
The  clearest  diamond :  let  them  do  their  best, 
Th^  shall  be  thick  and  cloudy  to  my  breast. — G,  Herbert, 

OMFISBSIOV^ — ^Zho  Hearer  of 

I  entreat  and  beseech  and  pray  you,  that  you  would  continuaUy  make  your 
tfm&aaoa  to  God.  For  I  do  not  bring  thee  before  thy  fellow-servants,  neither 
io  I  constrain  thee  to  confess  thy  sins  unto  man ;  unclasp  thy  conscience  before 
God,  and  show  thy  wounds  unto  Him,  and  of  Him  ask  a  medicine.  Show  them 
to  Him  that  will  not  reproach  thee,  but  heal  thee.  For  although  thou  hold  thy 
yeaee.  He  knoweth  alL  *  *  *  Beveal  thy  ways  tmto  the  Lord,  confess  them 
Mure  God;  yet,  confess  thy  sins  before  the  Judge,  praying,  if  not  with  thy 
taogne,  yet  at  least  with  thy  memory ;  and  so  look  thou  to  obtain  mercy  in  Christ 
Jcsos. — SL  Ckrytotiom. 

OOFBHIOV.— Partial 

One  win  confoss  sins  in  general ;  but  those  sins  which  he  would  not  have  his 
ao^bour  know  £ar  his  right  hand,  which  bow  him  down  with  shame  like  a  wind- 
rtneken  bulrush,  those  he  passes  oyer  in  his  prayer.  Men  are  willing  to  be 
though  ainfnl  in  disposition;  but  in  special  acts  they  are  disposed  to  praise 
themaelTea.r— A  W.  Beecher. 

m 

OOmmOV.— Two  Sorti  of 

Tkoe  is  the  confession  of  sin  extracted  by  unexpected  disaster,  or  by  the 
fai^oding  of  a  deserved  judgment;  and  there  is  the  confession  of  sin  freely  and 
^QotaneoQsIy  given  utterance  to.  Many  men  confess  their  sins  just  as  merchants 
iAsttcinn  at  sea  cast  their  goods  overboard;  not  that  they  dislike  their  goods, 
^  that  self-preservation  compels  them  to  fling  them  away.  Their  confession  is 
*Ting  fiom  them,  not;  by  a  sense  of  the  hatefiilness  of  sin,  but  from  a  desire — a 
nai  one  I  admit-~of  thereby  obtaining  security  from  the  judgment  of  God.    But 
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the  Christian's  confession  is  a  very  different  thing  :  he  seeQ  sin,  and  feels  sin,  to 
be  hatefuL  What  pain  is  to  the  body,  that  is  sin  to  his  soul.  He  owns  that  he 
has  been  guilty  of  it;  and  he  pours  out  his  confession  of  it  freely,  and  fiilly,  and 
explicitly  before  God.— Dr.  Cumming, 

CONTISIIATIOK.— Adyice  to  a  Candidate  for 

I  write  one  line  which  will  reach  you  the  day  before  the  Confirmation,  partly 
to  advise  you  to  be  as  much  alone  as  possible  the  evening  before.  It  is  a  valu- 
able opportunity  for  pausing  in  the  career  of  life — ^for  taking  breath,  as  it  were, 
before  you  begin  again,  reviewing  the  past,  and  considering  the  future.  A  few 
vears  ago,  and  you  were  not :  a  few  more,  and  on  this  stage  of  life  you  will  be  no 
more.  Much  has  been  done,  much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  intervaL  *  •  • 
Deep  life  is  beginning.  I  pray  that  it  may  end  as  wisely  and  beautiMly  as  it  is 
now,  I  trust,  beginning  purely  and  gently.  May  God  give  you  earnestness  when 
YOU  breathe  your  promise  on  Tuesday  nextl  May  He  strengthen  you  to  iteep  it 
through  all  life  with  unfaltering  fidelity ! — F,  W.  Bobertson, 

COKFIBXATIOK.— <U>mmimion  after 

Then  read  he  the  due  supplications, — 
Read  the  Form  of  Communion,  and  in  chimed  the  organ  and  the  anthem : — 
"  0  holy  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  our  transgressions, 
Hear  us  I  give  us  Thy  peace  I  have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  us  1 " 
Th'  old  man,  with  trembling  hand,  and  heavenly  pearls  on  his  eyelids. 
Filled  now  the  chalice  and  paten,  and  dealt  round  the  mystical  symbols : 
Oh,  then  seemed  it  to  me  as  if  God,  with  the  broad  eye  of  mid-day. 
Clearer  looked  in  at  the  windows,  and  all  the  trees  in  the  church -yard 
Bowed  down  their  summits  of  green,  and  the  grass  on  the  graves  'gan  to  shiver  I 
But  in  the  children  (I  noted  it  well — I  knew  it)  there  ran  a 
Tremor  of  holy  rapture  along  their  icy-cold  members  ! 
Decked  like  an  altar  before  them  there  stood  the  green  earth,  and  above  it 
Heaven  opened  itself  as  of  old  before  Stephen ;  they  saw  there, 
Hadiant  in  glory,  the  Father,  and  on  His  right  hand  the  Redeemer : 
Under  them  hear  they  the  clang  of  harp-strings,  and  angels  from  gold  clouds 
Beckon  to  them  like  brothers,  and  fan  with  their  pinions  of  purple : 
Closed  was  the  teacher's  task,  and  with  heaven  in  their  heafts  and  their  faces. 
Up  rose  the  children  all,  and  each  bowed  him,  weeping  full  sorely. 
Downward  to  kiss  that  reverend  hand,  but  aU  of  tliem  pressed  he, 
Moved,  to  his  bosom,  and  laid,  with  a  prayer,  his  hands  full  of  blessings, 
Now  on  the  holy  breast,  and  now  on  the  innocent  tresses. — Bishop  Tegnir. 

COITFIBMATIOH— Defined. 

Confirmation  is  properly  the  perfection  of  Baptism. — Bishop  Taylor. 

CONFIBHATIOK — a  Divine  Ordinance. 

The  holy  rite  of  Confirmation  is  a  divine  ordinance,  and  it  produces  divme 
effects,  and  is  ministered  by  divine  persons,  that  is — by  those  whom  God  hath 
sanctified  and  separated  to  this  ministration. — Bishop  Taylor, 

COHFIBMATION The  InUnt  of 

The  intent  of  this  rite  is  sufficiently  obvious,  as  the  complement  and  seal  of 
Infant  Baptism.    In  that  ordinance  the  profession  of  the  child's  faith,  requisite 
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ix  the  act  of  covenantiiig  with  God,  had  been  made  by  a  surety.    In  laying  claim, 

therefiore,  to  the  peraonal  benefit  of  the  Christian  covenant,  there  must  be  a 

credible  personal  profession  of  the  terms  of  that  covenant.    The  sponsorial  pro- 

lKfii»n  was  sufficient  for  the  infant  covenant;   but  for  a  personal  covenant,  a 

personal  profession  is  indispensable ;  and  without  it,  the  infant  title  to  Church 

privikges  most  be  considered,  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  to  be  invalidated.    In  the 

•ovenant  of  Baptiam,  the  infant  was  passive;    and  indeed  was  received  into 

the  Church,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  having,  as  a  part  of  its  parent,  a 

eofeoant  interest  in  the   promisee   to  the  seed  of  believers.       But,  in   the 

•dolt  covenant,  personal  obligations  are  involved,  and  personal  graces  called  into 

exeiciae;  and  henoe  arises  the  necessity  of  a  personal  profession,  as  a  visible 

inTestitiire  into  the  Church  privileges  of  the  covenant.    The  profession  made  at 

the  Eucharist  bj  no  means  answers  this  design,  being  connected  with  high 

pdvileges,  oonseqaent  upon  the  validity  of  his  title,  as  a  complete  member  of  the 

visible  Church. — Bridges. 

OOlfULMATIOH. — ^Prajer  after 

Draw,  Holy  Ghost,  Thy  seven-fold  veil 

Between  us  and  the  fires  of  youth ; 
Breathe,  Holy  Ghost,  Thy  fire^ening  gale, 

Our  fevered  brow  in  age  to  soothe. 

And  oft  as  sin  and  sorrow  tire. 

The  hallowed  hour  do  Thou  renew, 
When,  beckoned  up  the  awful  choir 

By  pastoral  hands,  toward  Thee  we  drew ; 

When  trembling  at  the  sacred  rail 

We  hid  our  eyes  and  held  our  breath, 
Felt  Thee  how  strong,  our  hearts  how  frail, 

And  longed  to  own  Thee  to  the  death. — KebU, 

COXfUtMAnOV^—SsMoni  for  the  Ordioanoe  of 

It  is  a  moat  solemn  and  important  ordinance,  for  four  reasons :  First,  because 

then  was  a  Hke  ceremony  in  the  Jewish  Church.    At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Jewish 

eluldren  were  brought  to  the  Temple,  to  be  publicly  examined ;  and,  if  approved. 

they  were  then  declared  to  be  "the  children  of  the  precept," — a  name  given  to 

them  tar  their  making  a  solemn  promise  to  observe  the  precepts  and  laws  of 

Xosea.     Secondly,  because  this  kind  of  Confirmation  was   practised  by  the 

Apostles.    In  Acts  viii  14-17,  and  xiz.  5,  6,  we  are  told  that  they  laid  their  hands 

ce  thoaa  who  had  been  baptized,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  some  further 

gifts  of  God's  grace,  and  be  more  fully  strengthened  by  His  Holy  Spirit.    Thirdly, 

Wiese  we  leam  that  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles  the  ordinance  of  Confirma- 

tioo  WIS  obenred;  and  those  who  had  been  baptized  were  afterward  confirmed. 

Fourthly,  because  it  is  indeed  a  most  useftd  and  profitable  ordinance,  having 

pored  a  blessing  to  thousands ;  and,  therefore,  one  which  the  Church  might  well 

twwnmend  for  the  benefit  of  her  children.— BuAop  Oxendtn, 

COmxSD.— Veglset  of  the 

What  stnmge  beings  we  are  sometimes!  We  surround  children  with  the 
■osi  tender  and  assidaous  care  up  to  the  time  of  Confirmation,  and  then,  at  the 
■Ml  critical  age,  when  their  passions  begin  to  cross  them,  we  launch  them  forth 
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without  support  and  counterpoise,  into  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  and  then 
wonder  why  they  do  not  persevere  in  the  right  path.  Pray,  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  persevere  when  thus  left  to  their  own  resources  ? — MuUois. 

COKGBEGATIOK.—The  Art  of  Managing  a 

The  great  art  of  managing  a  congregation  lies  in  this — be  good-natured  your- 
self, and  keep  them  good-natured,  and  then  they  will  not  need  managing.  It  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  control  a  great  audience  when  they  are 
irritable,  and  fault-finding,  and  peevish ;  and  they  will  be  apt  to  be  so  if  the 
minister's  own  gifts  lie  in  that  direction,  and  his  'service  is  irritating  and  arro- 
gant. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ministration  of  the  pulpit  is  a  balm  to  them,  not 
by  keeping  down  their  moral  sensibilities,  but  by  keeping  the  sweeter  and  nobler 
part  of  their  nature  uppermost,  you  can  reprove  and  rebuke  with  all  long- 
suflfering,  and  they  will  accept  it  at  your  hands. — H,  W.  Beecher, 

COKGBEGATIOK.--The  Beit 

That  is  the  best  congregation  which  does  most  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
which  it  has  tasted  in  all  its  sweetness  and  realized  in  all  its  power. — Dr. 
Gumming, 

COHGBEGATIOK.^The  Breaking  np  of  a 

After  the  service,  the  doors  are  open,  and  the  congregation  breaks  up :  and 
too  many,  as  they  walk  home,  begin  almost  immediately  to  talk  about  the  most 
trivial  matters.  To  hear  them,  one  would  little  guess  that  they  had  been  to  the 
house  of  prayer.  Grod  is  already  forgotten ;  heavenly  things  are  put  aside ;  and 
the  good  seed  of  His  Word  is  choked. — Bishop  Oxenden, 

CONGBEGATIOK.— The  Feeling  which  Creates  a 

People  have  a  wonderful  delight  in  coming  together  in  large  nimibers :  they 
are  always  just  in  readiness  to  como  together.  They  seem  the  least  to  like  them- 
selves when  alone ;  they  are  pleased,  therefore,  with  anything  that  gives  a  fair 
occasion  or  pretext  for  doing  so.  Not  that  they  so  much  love  one  another ;  but 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  feeling  as  if  human  nature  were  magnified,  and  therefore  the 
individual's  own  portion  of  it :  a  better  feeling  is — that  the  business,  the  subject, 
seems  magnified.  The  institution  of  preaching  avails  itself  of  this,  whatever 
may  be  the  principle  of  the  feeling.  The  people  hear  religious  truth  under  the 
interest  of  a  large  sociality.  Each  hears  it  as  that  which  a  great  number  more 
persons  think  worth  hearing,  and  with  the  most  serious  deportment  that  these 
persons  at  any  time  display. — Foster. 

CONGBEGATION.— A  God-Blessed 

Oh  how  blest  the  congregation, 

Who  the  Gospel  know  and  prize  I 
Joyful  tidings  of  salvation 

Brought  by  Jesus  from  the  skies ; 
He  is  near  them. 

Knows  their  wants,  and  hears  their  cries. 

In  His  name  rejoicing  ever, 
Walking  in  His  light  and  love, 
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And  faretasting  in  His  favour 
SomethiDg  here  of  bliss  above ; 

Happy  people  1 
Who  shall  harm  them  ?  what  shall  move  ? 

In  His  righteousness  exalted, 

On  from  strength  to  strength  they  go; 
By  ten  thousand  ills  assaulted. 

Yet  preserved  from  every  foe ; 
On  to  glory. 

Safe  they  speed  through  all  below. — Lytc. 

COlGBXeATIOK.— A  Mliilster'i  Thoughts  on  hia 

In  looking  upon  a  congregation  like  this,  it  is  natural  to  think  of  you  as  you 
tppear  in  the  world;  here  a  merchant,  there  a  teacher;  here  a  mechanic,  there 
u  artist ;  here  a  ship-master,  there  a  banker.  But  to-night  I  seem  to  behold 
jOQ  in  roar  higher  relations,  and  you  stand  to  me  like  living  portraits  on  the 
Uck-groond  of  eternity.  I  behold  the  lines  of  God  in  your  faces.  No  longer  are 
yira  to  me  men  of  the  street,  or  of  the  house,  but  creatures  of  heaven ;  and,  like  a 
lock  of  birds  In  autumn,  sitting  upon  the  bough,  with  wings  half-lilted,  waiting 
f>r  the  migratory  hour,  I  see  you  just  ready  to  take  flight  for  the  eternal  land ! — 
ff.  W,  Beechrr, 

€01fl[XXeAII0 v.— The  Kfrnle  of  a 

As  the  lover  of  vain-glory  adds  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire  when  he  undertakes  the 
cT€T9gfat  of  a  multitude,  so  he  who  while  alone,  or  in  company  with  a  few,  is  un- 
able to  control  his  temper,  but  is  easOy  carried  away,  when  he  is  entrusted  with 
ihe  role  of  an  entire  congregation,  like  some  wild  beast  goaded  on  every  side  by 
njriads,  will  never  be  able  to  abide  in  peace  himself,  and  will  scatter  innumerable 
tiils  among  those  who  are  committed  to  him. — St.  Chrysostom. 

OnsmATIO  v.— Tho  singing  of  a 

It  ii  with  the  singing  of  a  congregation  as  with  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  a 
fontt,  where  the  notes  of  the  million  rustling  leaves,  and  the  boughs  striking 
vpon  each  other,  altogether  make  a  harmony,  no  matter  what  be  the  individual 
^^aeocda.— H.  W.  Beeeher. 

tnnSBAIlOM. — Speaking  to  a  Largo 

It  is  so  fkscinating  to  speak  to  immense  multitudes,  so  pleasantly  and  deli- 
maly  overwhelming  to  see  three  or  four  thousand  faces  upturned  toward  you, 
that  they  may  well  be  forgiven  who  make  it  a  point  of  their  ambition  to  find 
tlaemselves  constantly  in  the  presence  of  such  an  audience. — E.  P.  Uood. 

^^BKWATIOV. — Termi  Applied  to  a 

Let  me  express  the  great  disapproval  with  which  I  sometimes  hear  a  ChristiAn 
Wigregation  spoken  of  as  "an  audience ; "  " a  good  audience,*'  meaning  a  largo 
<^grtgatioQ  •  "  a  bad  audience,"  menning  a  small  congregation.  There  is,  indeed, 
•  kwcfdeep  than  this:  it  is  to  speak  of  "a  crowded  house,"  meaning  a  congre- 
?*tMi  which  fillfl  a  Church.  Let  not  phrases  taken  from  the  theatre  or  the 
^*tnre  room  be  used  concerning  the  House  of  God.— Dr.  Boyd. 
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COKOBEOATIOH.— The  Wants  of  a 

It  is  a  nuBtake  to  suppose  that  great  men  go  to  hear  sermons,  wishing  to  hear 
something  profound  or  eloquent,  or  matter  to  engage  at  the  fiiU  stretch  their  own 
imperial  understandings.  But  sometimes  ministers  overlook  the  wants  of  the 
great  body  of  their  people,  to  get  something  lofty  for  these  individuals  of  loftier 
mould,  and  then  produce  what  these  individuals  do  not  want  Generally,  the  more 
intelligent  part  of  the  congregation,  after  a  week's  labour,  amid  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  business,  come  to  the  sanctuary  for  something  better  than  the  dry 
crust  of  philosophical  research,  or  profound  intellectuality.  They  want  to  be 
made  to  feel  as  well  as  to  think ;  they  want  something  for  the  heart  as  well  as  for 
the  understanding — ^to  have  their  connection  with  eternity  kept  before  their  minds, 
and  their  whole  soul  stirred  up  to  prepare  for  it  They  feel  as  if  they  had  been 
losing  their  souls  amid  the  anxieties  of  the  world,  and  they  wish  to  be  brought  in 
view  of  things  unseen  and  immortal.  They  want  less  of  elaboration  and  strain- 
ing after  greatness,  and  more  of  simplicity,  spirituality,  and  unction — ^less  of  the 
wisdom  of  words,  and,  more  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  in  its  scriptural  clearness 
and  unadorned  glory. — J.  A.  Jamet, 

CONOBEGATION.—The  Work  of  a 

The  congregation,  as  an  organized  Christian  society,  has  a  two-fold  work  to 
perform :  the  first  is  wiihXn  itself,  and  includes  whatever  is  done  by  the  members 
of  the  congregation  for  their  mutual  good;  the  second  is  vtiihout  itself,  and 
includes  the  good  done  by  the  whole  body  to  the  world  beyond.  It  is  thus  with 
the  lining  body  of  the  Church  as  with  the  dead  machinery  of  a  steam-engine, 
which  fir^i  feeds  itself  with  coals  and  water,  and  then  turns  the  wheels  of  the 
whole  factory. — Dr,  Macleod. 

CONOBEOATIOHS.— Aneient  and  Modem 

The  generations  that  occupied  our  ancient  Churches,  though  they  had  not  the 
books  and  helps  that  abound  in  our  day,  yet  made  in  many  instances  great  pro- 
gress in  theological  knowledge.  They  went  up  to  the  sanctuary  hungering  and 
tliirsting  after  divine  truth.  They  were  neither  offended  by  long  discourses,  nor 
wearied  by  abstruse  and  elaborate  disquisitions.  They  did  not  need,  as  in  our  day, 
to  have  the  truth  Berved  up  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  and  decorated  with  an 
excess  of  imagery  and  illustration  that  the  most  firuitful  imagination  can  scarcely 
supply.  A  modem  congregation  can  hardly  be  satisfied  unless  the  truth  is  almost 
buried  up  in  ornaments  and  illustrations,  drawn  fi:om  the  widest  range  of  scientific 
and  literary  acquirements.  But  in  those  olden  times  Christians  fed  upon  the  solid 
meat  of  divine  truth.  They  sought  nourishment  rather  than  stimulus.  They 
desired  to  be  benefitted  rather  than  pleased.  They  came  to  Church  to  have  theii 
intellects  exercised,  rather  than  their  tastes  gratified.  They  listened  to  learn, 
rather  than  to  criticize.  And  when  they  returned  to  their  homes,  the  Bible  and 
a  single  commentary  were  often  their  only  text-books.  Instead  of  receiving  the 
Gospel  in  fragmentary  and  diluted  forms,  they  went  directly  to  the  fountain-head. 
They  grappled,  at  once  with  difficulties  and  mysteries,  and  were  made  strong  by 
the  exercise.  In  a  word,  they  were  sanctified  by  the  truth,  and  so  made  meet  for 
heaven. — R,  W,  Clarke. 

CONJECTUBES. — ^The  Uncertainty  of 

Although  some  coiyectures  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  probability,  yet 
it  is  evidently  in  the  nature  of  conjecture  to  be  uncertain.     In  every  case  the 
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UKOt  oaght  to  be  proporticmed  to  the  eTidenoe ;  for  to  beliere  finnlj  vhAt  has  bat 
» imall  degree  of  probafaQity  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  oar  oO'larstaDding.  Ki>v, 
tbongh  we  may,  in  many  eases,  form  very  probable  eonjectores  oonceming  the 
vorks  of  men,  ereiy  coi^jecture  we  can  form  with  regard  to  the  worics  of  God  has 

as  little  probability  as  the  coxgectores  of  a  chOd  with  regard  to  the  works  of  a 

mill. — Dt,  Chalmen, 


CoDsdence  is  God's  dioeeee,  where  none  hare  right  to  visit,  bat  He  who  is  the 
Bishop  of  Souls. — T.  Watson. 

WM9CnMCE.—A  Oood 

A  good  conscience  maketh  a  strong  faith ;  many,  by  losing  their  hold  of  the 
one,  have  made  shipwreck  of  the  other. — Archbishop  Sandys. 

COnclUCB. — Thib  Theology  of 

The  theology  of  conscience  has  done  more  to  aphold  a  sense  of  God  in  the 
vorid  than  all  the  theology  of  academic  demonstration. — Dr.  Chalmer$. 

OOmCBAXIOir— l>eil]ied. 

Consecration  is  not  wrapping  one's  self  in  a  holy  web  in  the  sanctnary,  and 
then  soming  forth  after  prayer  and  twilight  meditation,  and  saying — *'  There,  I 
im  consecrated."  Consecration  is  going  oat  into  the  worid,  where  God  Almighty 
ia,  sad  osing  eveiy  power  for  His  glory.  It  is  taking  all  advantages  as  trust  fands 
—as  confidential  debts  owed  to  God :  it  is  simply  dedicating  one's  life,  in  its  whole 
flow,  to  God's  serrice. — H.  W.  Beecher. 

eomCBAIIOM^Siitira 

Entire  consecration  embraces  three  things — being,  doing,  and  suffering.    We 

most  be  willing  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  safTer,  all  that  God  reqaires.    This  embraces 

repatadon,  friends,  property,  and  time.    It  covers  body,  mind,  and  soaL    These 

ire  to  be  osed  when,  where,  and  as  God  requires ;  and  only  as  He  req^iires. — 

W.  Macdtmald. 

Take  my  soul  and  body's  powers. 

Take  my  memory,  mind,  and  will ; 
All  my  goods,  and  all  my  hours ; 

All  I  know  and  all  I  feel; 
All  I  think,  or  speak,  or  do ; 
Take  my  heart,  but  make  it  new  t 

Now,  0  God,  Thine  own  I  am ; 

Now  I  give  Thee  back  Thine  own ; 
Freedom,  friends,  and  health,  and  fame. 

Consecrate  to  Thee  alone : 
Thine  I  live,  thrice  happy  I ! 
Happier  still  when  Thine  I  diet — C.  Wesley. 

OOmeiATIOV — toOod. 

Man  at  home  within  himself^  may  find 
The  Deity  immense,  and  in  that  frame 
So  fearftilly,  so  wonderftdly  made. 
See  and  adore  His  proyidence  and  power : 
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I  see,  and  I  adore  t    0  God  most  bounteons ! 

O  Infinite  of  goodness  and  of  glory  I 

The  knee  that  Thon  hast  shaped  diall  bend  to  Thee ; 

The  tongue  which  Thou  hast  toned  shall  chant  Thy  praise ; 

And  Thine  own  image, — ^the  immortal  soul. 

Shall  consecrate  herself  to  Thee  for  evert — Smart. 

COHSECEATIOK— of  a  Plaee. 

Ck)nBecration  makes  not  a  place  sacred,  but  only  solemnly  dedares  it  so. — 
Dr.  Sauth, 

C0N8ECBATI0N.— The  Power  of 

Consecration  hath  this  power: — when  a  man  has  consecrated  anything  to 
God,  he  cannot  of  himself  take  it  away. — Selden, 

C0K8ECRATI0K  and  8ANCTIFICATI0N. 

There  is  a  difference  between  consecration  and  sanctification.  The  formei 
belongs  to  us ;  the  latter,  to  God.  We  cannot  have  the  latter  without  the  former. 
— W,  Macdonald. 

ft 

COKTEMFLATIOK.— The  Cherub 

But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring, 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheelM  throne, 
The  Cherub  Contemplation. — MilUm, 

COHTEMPLATIOir.— BeUght  Felt  in 

As  the  pretty  lark  doth  sing  most  sweetly,  and  never  cease  her  pleasant  ditty 
while  she  hovereth  aloft,  as  if  she  were  there  gazing  into  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
but  is  suddenly  silenced  wlien  she  falleth  to  the  earth,  so  is  the  frame  of  the  soul 
most  delectable  and  divine  while  it  keepeth  in  the  views  of  God  by  contemplation ; 
but,  alas  I  we  make  there  too  short  a  stay;  down  again  we  fall,  and  lay  by  our 
music. — Baxter. 

CONTEMPLATION.— Obstacles  to 

Thou  scest  the  bird,  whose  feathers  are  limed,  unable  to  take  her  former  flight; 
so  are  we,  when  our  thoughts  are  clinged  together  by  the  world,  to  soar  up  to  our 
heaven  in  contemplation.  The  pair  of  brothers  must  leave  their  nets,  if  they 
will  follow  Christ — Elisha  his  oxen,  if  he  will  attend  a  prophet  It  must  be  a 
free  and  a  light  mind  that  can  ascend  this  mount  of  contemplation,  overcoming 
this  height,  this  steepness.  Cares  are  a  heavy  load  and  uneasy ;  these  must  be 
laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  if  ever  we  look  to  attain  the  top, — Bishop 
Hall 

CONTEMPLATION.—Sacred 

This  contemplation  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  eryojTnente  in  theVorld.  A 
great  part  of  holiness  consists  in  the  noblest  kind  of  it ;  all  we  can  know  is  either 
something  concerning  God  or  His  creatures;  and  surely  the  noblest  view  of  the 
latter  is  in  the  contemplation  of  their  relation  to  the  former.  All  of  them  mani- 
fest His  glory ;  and  therefore,  if  we  were  accustomed  to  consider  them  in  that 
light,  whatever  way  we  turned  our  view,  every  sensible  object  might  be  matter  of 
npiritual  joy. — Maclaurin. 
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C01TZKFLA.TIOS  ABd  ACIIOV. 

Let  us  seek  to  unite  these  two  elements  in  doe  proportion  in  oar  own  life. 
Msrr-Iike,  let  ns  often  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  eonTerse  with  Him ;  Martha- 
like, let  ns  serre  Him  in  whaterer  q»here  of  doty  we  mar  he  placed.    In  the 
hannony  of  these  two  elements  lies  the  perfection  of  Christian  character.    Ther 
are  not  contradictory  and  incompatible^  hot  motuallj  helpful  to  each  other. 
Cootemplation  will  strengthen  as  for  action,  and  action  will  send  as  lack  again 
to  contemplation.     The  inner  life  and  the  oatward  life  will  thos  be  harmonioosV 
icTeloped,  and«  living  Marj-like  upon  Christ,  we  shall,  Martha-like,  lire  /&r 
Christ^— ^.  L,  B,  FooU. 

WETESnOM. — The  Proper  Kind  of 

God  grant  that  we  may  contend  as  the  vine  with  the  olive — which  of  as  Eh^ 
bear  the  best  froit;  hat  not  as  the  briar  with  the  thistle,  which  of  os  shall  he 
moit  unprofitable. — Lord  Bacon, 

COTTEHTION. — ^Seligiomi 

Beligioos  contention  is  the  devil's  harvest. — Fontaine. 

OOraoyEBST. — ^Xhs  AToldanoe  of 

Whatsoever  does  gender  strife  the  Apostle  commands  as  to  aviiid ;  and  much 
more  the  strife  itself.  A  controversy  is  a  stone  in  the  mouth  of  the  hearer,  who 
iboold  be  fed  with  bread ;  and  it  is  a  temptation  to  the  preacher;  it  engages  one 
ode  in  lying,  and  both  in  onccrtointy  and  uncharitableness ;  and,  after  ail,  it  is 
Dot  focd  fur  8^>als ;  it  is  the  food  of  contention ;  it  is  a  spiritual  lawsuit,  and  it  can 
never  be  ended. — Bishop  Taylor, 

OnnSOTSBST.— Dis  Eril  of 

Controversy  may  have  achieved  some  good,  but  it  is  indisputable  that  more 
«vil  has  fliYwed  from  it  than  could  be  measured  by  the  golden  reed  of  the  Apoca> 
fyftic  angeL — Dr.  Bavies, 

OOmOYEBST.— Failure  in 

With  zeal  we  watch 

And  weigh  the  doctrine,  while  the  spirit  'scapes ; 
And  in  the  carving  of  our  cummin-seeds, — 
Our  metaphysical  hair-splittings,  fail 
To  note  the  orbit  of  that  star  of  love 
Which  never  sets. — Sigoumey. 

eoVTBOyEBST. — Beading  Books  of 

Those  who  delight  in  reading  books  of  controversy  do  very  8<:-Mom  arrive  at  a 
flxad  and  settled  habit  of  fSuth.  The  doubt  which  was  laid  revives  again,  au  1 
fcbowi  itself  in  new  difficulties ;  and  that  generally  for  this  reason — because  the 
oiiMl  which  is  perpetually  tossed  in  controversies  and  disputes,  is  apt  \jj  f^ri^'et  tlio 
KatLOs  which  had  once  set  it  at  rest,  and  to  be  (lis^iuieted  with  any  former  ]K;r. 
plnity  when  it  appears  in  a  new  shape,  or  is  started  by  a  dififereut  hand, — 
iidiMR. 

COmOTEBST.— BeligioQi 

Disagreement  is  ref^reshing  when  two  men  lovingly  desire  to  c^^mpare  their 
HevB  to  find  out  truth.  Controversy  is  wretched  when  it  is  an  attempt  to  provo 
<Ae  another  wrong.    Therefore  Christ  would  not  argue  with  Pilate.    Religious 
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coiitroTersy  does  only  barm.  It  destroys  the  hnmble  inquiry  after  truth;  it 
throws  all  the  energies  into  an  attempt  to  proTe  ourselves  right.  In  that  despair- 
ing spirit  no  man  gets  at  truth : — *'  The  W«ik  will  He  guide  in  judgment" — 
F.  W.  RoberUon, 

COHVERSIOH— Diffors  from  Regeneration. 

Regeneration  is  a  spiritual  change ;  conyersion  is  a  spiritual  motion.  In  re- 
generation there  is  a  power  conferred ;  conversion  is  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
In  regeneration  there  is  given  us  a  principle  to  turn ;  conversion  is  our  actual 
turning :  that  is  the  principle  whereby  we  are  brought  out  of  a  state  of  nature 
into  a  state  of  grace,  and  conversion  the  actual  fixing  on  God,  as  the  termimu  ad 
quern.    One  gives  posse  agere,  the  other  actu  agere, — Chamock. 

COWERSIOH.— The  Difficulty  of 

Believe  me,  it  is  not  easy  to  turn  firom  sin  to  God.  Thou  couldst  sooner  create 
a  world  than  make  thyself  a  new  creature.  The  resurrection  of  thy  body,  if  it 
were  dead  in  the  grave,  were  an  easier  work  than  the  resurrection  of  thy  soul  to 
newness  of  life. — Swinnock, 

CONVEESIOH.— Early 

God  usually  begins  with  those  betimes  that  He  hath  had  thoughts  of  love  and 
mercy  towards  firom  everlasting.  If  you  look  abroad  in  the  world,  you  8haU 
hardly  find  one  saint  among  a  thousand  but  dates  his  conversion  from  the  time 
of  his  youth.  It  was  the  young  ones  that  got  through  the  wilderness  into 
Canaan.  If  the  tree  do  not  bud,  and  blossom,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  spring, 
it  is  commonly  dead  all  the  year  after ;  so,  if  in  the  spring  and  morning  of  life, 
fruit  is  not  brought  forth  to  God,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  ever  fruit  is  brought 
forth  to  Him  wben  the  evil  days  of  old  age  overtake  a  person.  It  is  very  rare  that 
God  sows  and  reaps  in  old  age.  Usunlly  He  sows  the  seed  of  grace  in  youth 
that  yields  the  harvest  of  joy  in  age. — T.  Brooks, 

CONyEBSION.— A  Oentle,  Lovirg 

The  Lord  Jesus  awakened  me,  ns  a  mother  does  a  sleeping  babe, — with  a  kiss  I 
— Dr.  MaUm. 

CONVEBSION— Gradual. 

Suppose  it  now  midnight,  and  the  snn  wiih  the  antipodes :  he  doth  not  pre- 
sently mount  up  to  the  height  of  our  heaven,  and  make  it  noon-day ;  but  first  it 
is  twilight,  then  the  day  dawns,  and  the  sun  rises,  and  yet  looks  with  weaker  eyes 
before  he  shines  out  in  his  full  glory.  We  do  not  sweat  with  summer  to-day,  and  be 
shaken  with  the  fury  of  the  winter  to-morrow ;  but  it  comes  on  with  soft  paces. 
Now,  it  is  most  true  that  Christ  is  able,  in  a  moment,  of  sinners  on  earth  to  make 
men  saints  in  heaven,  as  He  wrought  upon  the  dying  malefactor.  Some  may 
make  sudden  leaps,  and  of  furious  sinners  become  zealous  professors  in  a  trice. 
Of  such  we  may  be  charitably  jealous ;  holiness  shoots  not  up,  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
in  a  night.  God  is  the  God  of  order,  not  of  confusion  ;  and  nature  is  not  suffered 
to  run  out  of  one  extreme  into  another  but  by  a  medium.  That  ordinary  way 
whereby  men  walk  from  the  state  of  sin  to  the  state  of  glory  is  the  state  of  grace 
So  our  conversion  is  by  soft  and  scarcely  sensible  beginnings,  albeit  no  part  aflei 
part,  degree  by  degree  in  every  part,  by  gentle  soakings  in  of  goodness  in  every 
degree,  by  growing  up  to  maturity  and  ripeness. — T.  Adams. 
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0QT?EBSIOV— of  Great  M«il 

As  it  is  in  the  exquisite  mysterj  of  printing) — the  great  difficulty  lies  in  the 

eompomng  and  working  of  the  first  sheet,  for  by  that  one  many  thousands  are 

ttsily  pfrintel ;  so  the  work  of  the  muustry  is  to  convert  great  men.    In  uno 

estate  muUi  in  ntnt  Marii, — ^In  one  great  man  are  many  inferiors  contained. 

When  the  great  wheel  of  the  dock  is  aet  a-moying,  aU  the  inferior  wheels  wUl 

more  of  their  own  accord.    How  zealous  was  St.  Paul  about  the  conyersion  of 

Serous  Panlns,  the  deputy  of  the  country  I    He  knew  weU  enough  that  to  take 

soeh  a  great  fish  was  more  than  to  catch  many  little  ones,  though  the  least  is  not 

to  be  despised^ — Calamy. 

Q0V7KBSL0W,—1Mb  a 

A  man's  whole  life  is  but  a  conyersion. — DUJiop  Frcuer, 

mnrjEBSIOV.— The  Mystery  of 

In  what  way,  or  by  what  mannef  of  working,  God  changes  a  soul  firom  eyil  to 
food,  how  He  impregnates  the  barren  rock  with  priceless  gems  and  gold,  is,  to 
the  human  mind,  an  impenetrable  mystery,  in  all  cases  alike. — S,  T.  Coleridge, 

001VJUK8IOV. — The  Heed  of 

He  is  Tery  unfit  to  convert  others  who  was  never  converted  himself. — Locke. 

(XOnmSIOV.— The  Beeognition  of 

The  reeognition  of  this  great,  vital  change,  by  the  individual,  will  depend 
aptm  the  character  of  his  mind.  Those  who  have  strong  emotions,  all  of  whose 
changes  fbOow  or  are  instantly  followed  by  the  intellect,  will  perceive  that  a 
tranation  has  been  made.  Those  who  have  strong  and  positive  emotions,  but 
aie  not  wont  intelleetually  to  inspect  them,  will  feel  that  there  is  a  change. 
Those  with  an  even  and  gentle  emotive  temperament  will  not  intellectually  recog- 
nise the  moral  transition,  but  will  first  be  conscious  of  it  firom  the  results  that 
b^gin  to  appear. — £[.  W.  Beeeher, 

0QWBB8I0 V— not  the  Besnlt  of  EdneatioiL 

Coovenion  is  not  the  renUi  of  education,  though  it  may  be  through  the 
medium  of  edocation. — J.  H.  Evans. 

OUlfJUtnoV. — Two  Ways  of 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  work  for  the  conversion  of  men — 
thiooi^  the  head  and  through  the  heart — Forster. 

coif  JUtnoV.— The  Work  of 

The  wtak  of  conversion  is  the  great  thing  we  must  drive  at ;  after  this  we 
■nit  labour  with  all  our  might.  Alas  I  the  misery  of  the  unconverted  is  so  great, 
tkat  it  ealleth  loudest  to  us  for  compassion.  It  is  so  sad  a  case  to  see  men  in  a 
Kite  of  damnation,  wherein,  if  they  should  die,  they  are  lost  for  ever,  that  me- 
Thinks  we  should  not  be  able  to  let  them  alone,  either  in  public  and  private,  what- 
ever other  work  we  have  to  do.  I  confess  i  am  frequently  forced  to  neglect  that 
vhidi  ihoold  tend  to  the  further  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  godly,  because  of 
th»  lameBtable  necessity  of  the  unconverted.  Who  is  able  to  talk  of  controversies, 
V  of  niee,  unneceeeary  points,  or  even  of  truths  of  a  lower  degree  of  necessity. 
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liowever  excellent  soever,  while  he  seeth  a  compan j  of  ignorant,  carnal,  miserable 
sinners  before  his  eyes  ?  Methinks  I  even  see  them  entering  upon  their  final 
woe !  Methinks  I  hear  them  crying  out  for  help — for  speediest  help !  Their 
misery  speaks  the  louder,  because  they  have  not  hearts  to  ask  for  themselves. 
Methinks,  as  Paul's  "  spirit  was  stirred  within  him,  when  he  saw  the  Athenians 
wholly  given  to  idolatry,"  so  it  should  cast  us  into  one  of  his  paroxysms  to  see  ho 
many  men  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  everlastingly  undone.  Methinks,  if  by 
faith  we  did  indeed  look  upon  them  as  within  a  step  of  hell,  it  would  more  effec- 
tually imtie  our  tongues  than  Croosus'  danger  did  his  son's.  He  that  will  let  a 
sinner  go  down  to  perdition  for  want  of  speaking  to  him,  doth  set  less  by  souls 
than  did  the  Redeemer  of  souls,  and  less  by  his  neighbour  than  common  charity 
will  allow  him  to  do  by  his  greatest  enemy.  0  brethren  !  call  after  the  impeni- 
tent, and  ply  this  great  work  of  converting  souls,  whatever  else  you  leave  un- 
done I — Baxter. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying — ^that  the  most  of  preachers  whom  we  have 
known,  were  essentially  defective  in  the  grand  and  primary  object  of  the  Christian 
ministry — the  conversion  of  souls.  From  the  general  strain  of  some  men's 
preaching,  one  would  almost  be  ready  to  conclude  that  there  were,  no  sinners  in 
their  congregation  to  be  converted  ;  and  yet  in  each  congregation  we  have  reason 
to  fear  the  unconverted  constitute  by  far  the  msgority;  their  situation  is  i>eculiarly 
pitiable;  their  opportunities  of  salvation  will  soon  be  for  ever  over;  they  are  not 
secure  from  everlasting  misery,  even  for  a  moment  Surely,  then,  they  demand 
by  far  the  largest  share  of  attention ;  and  yet  by  many  preachers  their  case,  when 
noticed  at  all,  is  noticed  only,  as  it  were,  by  accident  I  The  blood  of  souls  will, 
at  the  last  day,  be  found  in  the  garments  of  such  preachers ! — Dr,  Brown. 

C0NVEE8I0HS.— After-Life 

Conversions  after  forty  years  of  age  are  very  rare ;  h*ke  the  scattered  grapes  on 
the  remotest  branches  after  the  vintage  is  over,  there  is  only  one  here  and  there. 
I  have  sometimes  seen  an  old  withered  oak  standing  with  its  stiff  and  leaders 
branches  on  the  elopes  of  a  woody  hill,  though  the  same  refreshing  nuns  and 
genial  sunshine  foil  on  it  as  on  its  tliriving  neighbours,  which  were  green  with 
i-euewed  youth,  and  rich  in  flowing  foliage  : — it  grew  not,  it  gave  no  signs  of  life, 
it  was  too  far  gone  for  genial  nature  to  assist  The  old  blanched  sapless  oak  is  an 
emblem  of  tlie  aged  sinner. — Dr.  Thomas. 

CONVEBT. — Besponsibility  in  Connection  with  a 

The  responsibility  of  preserving  the  convert  in  his  new  faith  and  experience  is 
not  less,  but  greater,  than  that  of  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  The 
Church  shares  this  responsibility  with  the  pastor. — J.  C.  Gray. 

COUNCIL.— The  Office  of  a 

A.  council  should  be  a  purgatory  to  purge,  cleanse,  and  reform  the  Church ;  and 
when  new"  errors  and  heresies  break  and  press  in,  to  confirm,  strengthen,  and 
I)reaerve  pure  doctrine,  and  resist,  liinder,  and  quench  new  lires,  and  condemn 
false  doctrine. — Luther. 

COVENANT.— The  Divine 

It  is  a  golden  chain,  stretching  in  unbroken  links  from  the  eternity  that  is 
p.ist  to  the  eternity  that  is  to  come  1 — Dr.  Macduff. 
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COVSHAHT. — Tlie  How 

The  whole  New  Coyenant  consists  in  these  two  words — Christ  and  faith; 
Chzist,  hestowed  on  God's  part;  faith,  required  on  ours — Christ,  the  matter;  faith, 
the  ecmdition  of  the  Covenant — Br.  Hammond, 

CBXDJTUTY. — The  Abuie  of 

To  distrust  all,  and  believe  aU,  is  equally  bad  and  erroneous ;  of  the  two,  the 
saiBOt  ia  to  distrust  For  fear,  if  it  be  not  immoderate,  puts  a  guard  about  us  that 
does  watch  and  defend  us ;  but  credulity  keeps  us  naked,  and  lays  us  open  to  all 
the  dy  aasanltB  of  ill-intending  men :  it  was  a  virtue  when  man  was  in  his  inno- 
cenee ;  bat  since  hia  fall,  it  abuses  those  that  own  it — Feltham, 

CRIDULirY— tho  Error  of  Weak  Minds. 

Credulity  is  the  error  of  sanguine,  imaginative,  and  weak  minds,  which,  in 
tfaBr  eagerness  to  receive  and  hold  whatever  dazzles  the  fancy,  or  moves  the 
•oisifaflities,  or  awakens  pleasing  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration,  believe 
vhaterer  of  this  sort  may  be  presented  to  them,  without  inquiring  upon  what 
evidenee  it  rests,  or  perhaps  rejecting  contrary  testimony. — L  Taylor. 

CmnrUTT  and  8UFER8TITI0H. 

Although  credulity  is  nearly  allied  to  superstition,  yet  it  differs  very  widely 
firom  JL  Credulity  is  an  unbounded  belief  in  what  is  i)OBsible,  although  destitute 
of  proof  Slid  perhaps  of  probability;  but  superstition  is  a  belief  in  what  is  wholly 
lepognant  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  and  moral  world.  Thus,  if  we  believe  that 
■a  inert  plant  possesses  any  remedial  power,  we  are  credulous ;  but  if  we  were  to 
Caicy  thi^  by  carrying  it  about  with  us,  we  should  become  invulnerable,  we  should 
in  that  case  be  superstitious. — Dr.  Paris. 

cum. — ^Iha 

The  New  Testament  teaches,  with  unmistakable  explicitness,  that  the  true 
creed  of  a  Christian  is  not  a  prepositional  manifesto,  but  a  personal  life — ^the  lifo 
of  Christ— 2>r.  Thomas. 

CUED^— Ths  Apostles' 

Whether  the  Apostles  drew  up  this  Creed  or  not,  every  one  must  feel  that  it  emi. 
oflitly  deserves  its  title.  It  certidnly  is  their  Creed ;  that  is — ^it  expresses  the  sum 
tad  snbstance  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  It  is  our  Christian  Religion,  given  and 
presented  in  nineteen  short  sentences  of  very  plain  words.  It  is  most  wisel^r 
ttedae  and  simple ;  and  yet,  as  a  skeleton  of  New  Testament  theology,  full  and 
ooplete.  It  is  the  more  to  be  admired  that  it  expresses  no  man's  opinion,  it  gives 
ao  man's  explanation.  It  simply  records  the  facts  of  our  religion,  without  either 
ieromtiog  iar  them,  or  deciding  in  what  particular  manner  they  shall  be  held. 
Attoont  Ibr  the  isuitB  as  you  may,  explain  them  as  you  will,  draw  what  inferences 
feom  than  yon  like — ^these  are  the  facts ;  and  "  they  may  be  proved  by  most 
vtiain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture."  As  all  Christians  believe  these  facts^  it 
vosU  be  a  notable  sign  of  the  fdndamental  unity  of  the  Church,  if  every  oon 
pegition  thronghont  the  world  would,  as  often  as  they  meet  together,  stand  up 
iid  dedsre  alood  before  Ood,  before  angels,  before  all  men,  and  before  devils 
tlinr  pergonal  faith  in  this  ancient  comprehensive,  and  precious  Creed.  Such  an 
■ttersoce  of  the  Cbxistian  world,  with  one  accord,  and  f^om  the  soul,  could  not 
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fail  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  heaven, — of  its  imnimerahle  angels  and  "  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect"  Nor  could  it  fail  to  abash  heU  and  its  powers 
of  darkness. — Dr.  Pulsford, 

CBEED.— The  Athanasian 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  thought  by  many  to  do  great  violence  to  Christian 
charity.     But  after  aU  this  Creed  goes  no  further  than  Christ  Himself  went  when 
He  pronounced  the  awful  words — "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  It  is 
tlie  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible  that  belief  in  certain  doctrines  is  indispensable  to 
salvation.    We  do  not  then  sit  in  judgment  on  our  fellow-men— we  do  not  pass 
sentence  on  our  fellow-men — we  merely  echo  the  words  of  the  Bible  in  declaring 
that  wheresoever  there  is  wilful  rejection  of  fundamental  doctrines — and  if  any 
of  them  are  fundamental  they  are  those  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation — ^there 
cannot,  on  the  revealed  truths  of  the  Gospel,  be  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.      God  alone  knows  in  each  particular  case  what  allowance  should  be 
made  for  want  of  opportunity,  infirmity  of  judgment,  or  strength  of  prepossession. 
"  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,"  and  we  are  certain  that  every  man's 
sentence  will  have  the  nicest  respect  to  his  means  and  capabilities;  but  the 
general  rule  is  clear  and  unqualified— the  rule  that  belief  in  certain  doctrines  is 
essential  to  salvation,  and  this  rule  we  arc  not  to  shrink  from  maintaining.      Tha 
Athanasian  Creed  is  but  a  strong  enunciation  of  this  scriptural  rule ;  so  that  to 
r^ect  the  Creed  because  uncharitable  is  to  reject  the  rule  because  untrue  or 
uiQUst.    The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  when  you  free  it 
from  the  metaphysical  statements  which  are  designed  rather  as  a  protection 
against  insinuating  heretics  than  as  a  formulary  for  the  simple-minded  Christian 
— the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the  Creed  is,  that  it  declares  that  no  man  who 
has  heard  the  Gospel  shall  be  reckoned  in  a  salvable  state  who  wilfully  rejects  the 
doctrines  of  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead  and  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.     And  as 
this  is  only  aflBrming  what  Scripture  affirms,  it  can  neither  be  presumptuous  to 
utter  the  Creed,  nor  uncharitable  to  maintain  it.     Uncharitable !      Oh,  save  me 
from  that  charity  which  rather  than  u^e  words  whicli  may  breathe  danger  and 
destruction  will  not  tell  me  that  the  house  i^  on  fire,  that  the  ship  has  sprung  a 
leak,  that  there  is  poison  in  the  cup !    I  would  feel,  I  would  show  charity  towards 
men  in  error,  not  by  lettijig  thera  believe  that  I  tliink  their  error  unimportant, 
but  rather  by  denouncing  wliat  is  heretical,  and  pointing  out  what  is  dangerous 
We  are  content  to  bear  the  charge  of  uncharitablenesa.     We  know  which  is  die 
tnier  charity — that  wliich  is  too  polished  to  tell  a  man  his  fault,  or  that  which  is 
too  faithful  to  leave  him  ilninformcd. — Canon  Melvill. 

CSEED.— The  Nicene 

Let  us  greet  it  as  the  intellectual  sentinel  which  guards  the  shrine  of  faitli  in 
our  inmost  souls  from  the  profanation  of  error; — as  the  good  angel  who  warns  us 
that  since  the  Incarnation  we  move  in  the  very  ante-chamber  of  a  Divine 
Presence ; — as  a  mothers  voice  reminding  us  of  that  tribute  of  heartfelt  love  and 
adoration  which  is  due  from  all  serious  Christians  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — our 
Saviour  and  our  God. — Canon  Liddon. 

C&EEDS.— The  Heart  in  Selation  to 

Our  creeds  have  their  root  in  the  heart ;  our  wishes  formulate  the  tenets  of 
our  faitii. — Dr.  Thomas. 
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CKESD8. — The  Veed  for 

Creeds  are  duo  to  ourselves,  that  we  may  honour  the  blessed  God  by  open 

profession  of  fkith ;  for  '*  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and 

with  the  month  confession  is  made  unto  salvation;" — due  to  ourselves,  that  we 

may  be  fortified  in  the  faith  by  that  obligation  which  open  and  undeniable  pro. 

fession  lavs  upon  us,    **  witnessing  a  good  profession  before  many  witnesses." 

They  are  also  due  to  others,  whom  we  desire  to  draw  to  us,  that  we  may  approach 

them  in  our  real  characters,  and,  as  it  were,  with  our  principles  pinned  upon  our 

breaist; — due  to  others,  who  deny  our  faith,  that  we  may  warn  them  of  Uieir 

€STOis,  and  exhibit  the  truth  upon  which  we  seriously  believe  the  solvation  of 

their  aoni  depends.    This  was,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  Creeds,  even  in  the  days  of 

the  Apostles. — Chamberlain. 

CB£ED8. — OlgectionB  to 

It  has  been  urged  that  freedom  from  Creeds  is  ideally  and  in  the  abstract  the 
hif^hest  state  of  Christian  communion ;  that  a  public  confession  of  faith  produces 
in  half^amest  and  superficial  souls  a  formal  and  mechanical  devotion  ;  that  the 
exposure  of  the  most  sacred  truth  in  a  few  condensed  expressions  to  the  scepticism 
and  irreyerenoe  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  its  essence  leads  to  inevitable 
ribaldry  and  scandaL  But  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  these  liabilities  do  not 
outweigh  the  necessity  for  a  clear  "  form  of  sound  words,"  since  foruMlists  will  be 
ffirmtlj  and  sceptics  will  be  irreverent,  with  or  without  them. — Canon  Liddon. 

CXEED8.— The  Value  of  the 

The  Talue  of  the  Creeds  to  the  Christian  world  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

They  are  a  bond  of  union  as  to  belief  in  "  the  first  principles  of  the  Oracles  of 

God  *  between  those  Churches  of  East  and  West  which  are  divided  from  each 

other  by  the  force  of  human  passions  and  of  providential  circumstances.    They  are 

a  fin«l  court  of  appeal  as  to  the  belief  of  the  Church  of  Christ  when  that  belief 

was  fresh  from  the  moulding  hands  of  the  Apostles,  and  when  the  words  and  acts 

of  the  Lord  were  still  fresh  in  her  memory.    They  meet  a  sceptic  or  an  unbeliever 

with  the  question,  "Why  do  you  l)€lieve  differently  from  that  which  millions  have 

believed  with  all  their  hearts ;  and  very  many  with  intellects  also,  at  least  equal 

to  your  own?"    They  form  a  short  statement  of  truths  necessary  to  salvation 

which  even  children  can  learn,  remember,  say  in  Church,  and  in  their  private 

players.     They  are  an  index  to  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament,  bearing  the 

MDCtion  of  seventeen  centuries  of  learning,  practical  wisdom,  and  saintly  piety : 

vivds  which  we  may  safely  carry  with  us  from  our  childhood  to  the  grave  as  a 

guide  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Professor  Blunt. 

CUXiCifM. — ^The  Pleatiire  of 

The  pleasure  of  criticism  takea  from  us  that  of  beting  deuply  moved  by  very 
Usatifttl  things. — Bray  ire, 

CiniCIBM— Weleome. 

As  a  role,  nothing  is  more  welcome  to  a  devout  and  intelligent  hearer  than  to 
li<ai  to  a  good  piece  of  biblical  criticism ;  to  have  the  researches  of  modem 
inrestigation  and  scholarship  brought  to  bear  upon  the  true  interpretation  of  a 
^^cnptore  passage.  Still  criticism  on  the  passage  to  be  discoursed  upon  should  be 
<^  the  most  pithy  and  pointed  kind,  especially  if,  ns  \\ill  generally  happen,  it  has 
to  eome  on  before  the  proper  business  of  the  sermon  begins. — D.  Moore. 
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CBITICS.— Benefit  Derived  from 

Critics  are  like  a  kind  of  flies,  that  breed 

In  wild  fig  trees,  and,  when  they're  grown  np,  feed 

Upon  the  raw  fruit  of  the  nobler  kind, 

And  by  their  nibbling  on  the  outward  rind, 

Open  the  pores,  and  make  way  for  the  sun 

To  ripen  it  sooner  than  he  would  have  done. — S,  Butler, 

They  detect  imposture,  and  bring  to  light  many  realities  which  are  worthy  of 
their  laborious  research.  They  establish,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  standard  of 
excellency  and  truth  in  reference  to  the  work  before  them,  and  show  the  qtuintum 
of  merit  that  belongs  to  the  author.  They  consider  the  claim  that  an  author  has 
to  public  favour — what  of  novelty  he  produces ;  whether  the  subject  be  in  want 
of  discussion,  or  is  exhausted  and  threadbare ;  whether  he  brings  some  old  but 
valuable  subject  into  a  new  or  improved  light ;  and  how  far  the  work  is  adapted 
to  the  persons  had  in  view.  If  a  work  be  worth  entertaining,  they  will  perhaps 
point  out  what  would  improve  it,  and  especially  if  the  author  is  but  recently 
before  the  reading  pubHc.  The  power  which  they  possess  over  the  public  mind 
is  chiefly  attributable  to  a  just  discovery  of  the  qualities  exhibited  in  an  author ; 
and  the  rules  which  direct  them  in  their  criticism  must  also  direct  us  in  the 
perusal  of  any  work,  that  we  may  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  it. — Dr. 
SturtevanL 

CBITIC8.~H7per 

Spiritual,  choleric  critics,  which  in  all 

Beligions  find  faults,  and  forgive  no  fall, 

Have,  through  this  zeal,  virtue  but  in  thebr  gall. — Daniel, 

CBOSS.— The  Aspects  of  the 

The  cross  has  many  aspects,  and  embodies  marvellous  truths;  all  tliese  con- 
nected with  the  Son  of  God.  We  learn  much  of  Him  in  looking  to  that  cross, 
and  reading  all  its  mysteries.  No  wonder  that  Paul  should  so  glory  in  that  cross. 
It  contains  so  much  of  that  which  meets  the  whole  case  of  every  needy  sinner. 
It  brings  out  so  much  of  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  exhibits  to  us,  in 
Him  who  was  crucified,  the  free  love  of  God,  that  free  and  perfect  love  which 
casteth  out  fear.  The  cross  contains  peace,  and  the  siglit  of  the  cross  draws  forth 
that  peace,  and  fills  our  souls  with  it.  The  cross  contains  health,  and  the  sight 
of  it  brings  all  that  health  into  us.  The  cross  is  like  the  sun  in  the  sky,  which 
contaius  everything  which  our  earth  needs  for  light,  and  warmth,  and  health,  and 
gladness.  We  look,  and  we  arc  saved.  We  look,  and  we  are  comforted.  There 
is  tlio  blood  of  the  great  sin-offering,  the  blood  that  cleauseth  from  all  sin.  There 
is  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness.  There  is  the  well  of  living 
water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  That  cross  is  both  death  and  life ;  con- 
demnation and  pardon,  weakness  and  8trengtb,»8hame  and  glory.  It  kills,  and 
makes  alive;  it  wounds,  and  it  heals;  it  is  wratb,  and  it  is  love;  it  is  terror,  and 
it  is  tenderncse ;  it  is  righteousness,  and  it  is  grace ;  it  is  Satan's  victory,  and  it  is 
Satan's  overthrow ;  it  is  the  world's  triumph,  and  it  is  the  world's  destraction ;  it 
Baves  in  crucifying,  and  it  crucifies  in  saving.  All  hell  is  there,  and  all  heaven  ii 
ihere ;  rebellion  is  there,  and  reconciliation  is  there.  That  cross  seems  the  em- 
bodiment of  man's  unpardonable  sin,  and  consequent  rejection  and  banishment; 
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yet  it  is  the  embodiment  of  an  eternal  pardon,  the  meeting-place  between  God 
and  the  sinner,  the  link  that  binds  earth  and  heaven  together  for  evermore ! — 
r>r.  B<mctr. 


CEa8S.~The  IkMtrine  of  the 

This  doctrine  can  make  no  compromise  with  human  pride,  and  it  wages  inter- 
minable war  with  human  passion.  If  1  receive  it,  then,  from  its  very  nature,  I 
become  pledged  to  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts.  If  I 
am  an  iddator  of  intellect,  I  must  throw  to  the  ground  the  censer  in  which  I  have 
Irmnt  incense ;  if  1  am  an  indulger  of  appetite,  I  must  place  a  bridle  where  1 
hitve  given  the  reins ;  if  I  delight  in  accumulating  the  gold  and  silver,  I  must 
count  as  6xobb  what  has  engaged  my  affections.  It  cannot  for  an  instant  be  con- 
cealed, even  from  the  dullest  of  calculators,  that,  in  becoming  the  disciples  of  a 
Belf-denjing  and  crucified  Lord,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  a  holy  and  determined  war 
vith  siu. — Canon  Melvill, 

doss.— GloryiBg  in  the 

When  the  woes  of  life  o'ertake  mc, 

Hopes  deceive,  and  fears  annoy. 
Never  shall  the  cross  forsake  me : 

Lo  t  it  glows  with  peace  and  joy. 

When  the  sun  of  bliss  is  beaming 

Light  and  love  upon  my  way : 
From  the  cross  the  radiance  streaming 

Adds  more  lustre  to  the  day. 

Bane  and  blessing,  pain  and  pleasure. 

By  the  cross  are  sanctified ; 
Peace  is  there,  that  knows  no  measure, 

Joys,  that  through  all  time  abide. 

In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory ; 

Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time, 
All  the  light  of  sacred  story 

Gathers  round  its  head  sublime. — Bowring. 

CBOM.— Miaiften  of  the 

Our  great  distinction  is — that  we  are  ministers  of  the  cross ;  we  have  to  wait 
on  the  croas,  to  walk  around  the  cross,  to  point  out  to  the  people  the  wonders  of 
tbe  erooL  Have  we  any  pathos  ?  It  should  be  kept  for  telling  them  of  the  croot. 
Hare  we  any  affection  for  their  souls  ?  It  should  gush  forth  when  we  are  poirt- 
ing  them  to  the  cross.  Have  we  any  tears  for  them  ?  Where  shall  we  shed  them 
Nrt  when  we  have  led  them  to  the  cross — when  we  are  there  saying  to  the  sinner 
^''  Behold  Him  I  He  was  wounded  for  your  transgressions.  That  blood  is  to 
nih  away  your  sins ;  that  life,  which  He  is  pouring  out,  is  the  ransom  He  is 
pnng  for  your  souls.  Draw  nearer  still — ^look  into  His  heart ;  read  the  names 
which  are  written  there ;  your  name  is  among  them."  And  while  we  are  thus 
entreating  tinners,  and  they  "look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced  and 
noimi,*  &en  the  end  of  the  ministry  is  answered— souls  are  saved,  and  the  cross 
■  tttgniiled. — Vr.  Harris, 
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CROSS.— Miniftert  in  Relation  to  the 

The  cross  is  the  strength  of  your  heart,  as  it  is  the  staple  of  your  ministr}' ;  it 
is  increasingly  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  life ;  it  comes  to  your  aid  as  an  inter- 
preter of  all  sorrow,  and  gives  you  views  of  sin  which  stir  you  with  an  irrepres- 
sible desire  to  warn  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  The  manner  in  which  you 
speak  of  the  cross  is  the  best  assurance  of  the  success  which  awaits  your  ministry; 
your  apostolic  enthusiasm  shall  not  be  wanting  in  apostolic  results;  he  who 
uplifts  the  cross  shall  surely  share  the  exaltation  and  blessedness  of  his  Lord. — 
Bt,  Parker, 

The  cross  is  the  strength  of  a  minister.  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  without  it  for 
the  world !  I  should  feel  like  a  soldier  without  arms, — like  an  artist  without  his 
pencil, — ^like  a  pilot  without  his  compass, — ^like  a  labourer  without  his  tools.  Give 
roe  the  cross  of  Christ ;  for  this  is  the  only  lever  which  has  ever  turned  the  world 
upside  down  hitherto,  and  made  men  forsake  their  sins. — Cation  RyU. 

CROSS.— The  Preaching  of  the 

If,  in  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  there  had  been  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  martyr's  death,  it  would  have  been  simply  the  object  of  admiration  to  all 
men.  But  "  the  preaching  of  the  cross"  denotes  more  than  that;  it  means  that 
Christ  died  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  that  it  was  this  which 
gave  its  peculiarity  to  His  sufierings  on  the  cross ;  and  hence  men  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  pardoned,  and  saved  only  by  the  merits  and  influence  of  this  atoning 
sacrifice. — A.  Bamei, 

On  mere  human  computation,  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is,  of  all  engines,  the 
least  likely  to  efiect  a  moral  revolution  among  men.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
Mahomet  to  predict  that,  by  the  processes  which  should  be  employed  for  the 
promulgation  of  his  doctrines,  multitudes  of  adherents  would  be  gathered  to  his 
standard.  When  the  sword  was  to  hew  down  tha  refractory,  and  the  faithful 
were  promised  a  paradise  in  which  the  wine-cup  should  sparkle  and  the  cheek  of 
beauty  smile,  it  required  no  vast  shrewdness  to  calculate  that  the  pretensions  of 
the  false  i)r()pliet  were  likely  to  be  favourably  received.  Give  man  a  religion  whioli 
flatters  his  pride,  or  which  panders  to  his  passions,  and  you  will  not  be  long  in 
surrounding  yourself  with  votaries.  But  you  should  carefully  observe  how  little 
there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  which  could  soera  to  adapt  it  for  making  way 
on  earth.  That  all  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  merits  of  a  crucifieil 
Iledeemer ;  that  His  death  is  to  be  our  life ;  His  blood-shedding  the  sole  procuring 
cause  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin, — these,  the  glorious  and  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  are  practically  the  great  stumbling-blocks  to  its  reception. — Canon  Melvill. 

"The  preaching  of  the  cross"  is  the  only  kind  of  preaching  that  will  be 
attended  with  success.  That  which  has  in  it  much  respecting  the  divine  mission, 
the  dignity,  the  works,  the  doctrines,  the  person,  and  the  atonement  of.  Christ, 
will  be  successful.  So  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles;  so  it  was  in  the 
Reformation  ;  so  it  was  in  the  Moravian  missions ;  so  it  has  been  in  all  revivals 
of  religion.  There  is  a  power  about  that  kind  of  preaching  which  pliilosophy  and 
human  reason  have  not.  "  Christ  is  God's  great  ordinance "  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world ;  and  we  meet  the  crimes  and  alleviate  the  woes  of  the  world  just  in 
proportion  as  we  hold  the  cross  up  as  appointed  to  overcome  the  one,  and  to  pour 
the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  other. — A.  Barnes. 

This  is  the  preaching  that  the  Holy  Ghost  delights  to  bless.  He  loves  to 
honour  those  who  honour  the  cross. — Canon  Ryle. 
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CX08S. — Thm  Pnlpit  and  Um 

The  pulpit  is  intended  to  be  a  pedestal  for  the  cross,  thou^,  alas  I  even  the 
cToaa  iiB^4  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mere  pedestal  for  the 
pieacber^s  fame. — J*.  A,  James, 

CK068. — The  Symliol  of  tlie 

As  the  cross  is  Bymbol  of  our  creed. 

So  let  that  ornament  signify  to  thee 

The  Ikith  of  Christ,  all  purity,  all  light, 

Through  fervency  resolving  into  heaven. — P.  J,  Bailey, 

Whst  s  mysterions  symbol  I  the  instrument  of  the  punishment  of  the  Man- 
God.     His  disciples  were  armed  with  it.     ''The  Christ — the  God,"  they  said, 
*•  hss  died  for  the  salvation  of  men."  What  a  strife, — what  a  tempest  these  simple 
words  hsTe  raised  around  the  humble  standard  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Man> 
God !     On  the  one  side  we  see  rage  and  all  the  furies  of  hatred  and  violence ;  on 
the  other — ^ihere  is  gentleness,  moral  courage,  infinite  resignation.    For  three 
hundred  years  spirit  struggled  against  the  brutality  of  sense,  the  conscience 
agminst  despotism,  the  soul  against  the  body,  virtue  against  all  the  \'ices.    The 
blood  of  Christians  flowed  in  torrents.    They  died  kissing  the  hand  that  slew 
them.    The  soul  alone  protested  while  the  body  surrendered  itself  to  all  tortures. 
Everywhere  Christians  fell,  and  everywhere  they  triumphed  I — Napoleon  I. 

CBOBBu — ^The  Tonguea  Written  on  the 

The  three  tongues  that  were  writt;en  upon  the  cross — Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew, — to  witness  Christ  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  do  each  of  them  in  their 
several  idioms  avouch  this  singular  axiom — ^that  Christ  is  an  all-suilicieut  Saviour; 
and  a  thzeeluld  cord  is  not  easily  broken. — T.  Brooks. 


the 

In  that 

Thon  wearest  there  thy  eross; — ^to  me  it  is 
Suggestive  of  bright  thoughts  and  hopes  in  Him 
"Whose  one  great  sacrifice  avaHeth  all, 
living  and  dead,  through  all  eternity. — P.  J.  Bailey, 

dOIS^llM  Wortli  of  the 

Count  the  whole  world,  in  comparison  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  one  great  im- 
f(ttiuBtM6BfArehbi$hop  LeighUm, 

CnraiL— Ths  Dupoi  of 

Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 
To  rev'rence  what  is  ancient,  and  can  plead 
A  oonrse  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 
That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills. 
Because  delivered  down  fh>m  sire  to  son, 
Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. — Cowper. 

cvmnt— Hie  stUs  of 

CoHom  ia  a  iriolent  and  treacherous  school-mistress.      She,  by  little  and 
^stte,  dvly  and  onpereehred,  ilips  in  the  foot  of  her  authority ;  but  having  by  this 
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gentle  and  humble  beginning,  with  the  benefit  of  time,  fixed  and  established  it, 
she  then  nnmasks  a  furions  and  tyrannic  countenance,  against  which  we  have  no 
more  the  courage  or  the  power  so  much  as  to  lift  up  our  eyes. — Montaigne, 

CUSTOM— against  Truth. 

Whatever  is  against  truth,  that  will  be  heresy,  even  old  custom. — TertiMian, 

CUSTOM— without  Truth. 

Custom  without  truth  is  but  the  antiquity  of  error. — St.  Cyprian. 

CUSTOM  and  BEA80H. 

Men  appeal  firom  custom  to  reason,  and  from  reason  to  custom,  as  it  serves 
their  turn,  receding  from  custom  when  interest  requires  it,  and  setting  themselves 
against  reason  as  oft  as  reason  is  against  them ;  which  is  the  cause  that  the  doc- 
trine of  right  and  wrong  is  perpetually  disputed  both  by  the  pen  and  the  sword. — 
Hohhes, 

CUSTOMS.— Andent 

A  deep  meaning  often  lies  in  andont  customs. — Schiller, 


D. 

DEAGOKESS.— The  Ordination  of  a 

Ordain  a  deaconess,  who  is  faithful  and  holy,  for  the  ministries  toward  the 
women. — St,  Ignatius. 

DEAGOITESSES.- The  Order  of 

It  is  clear,  from  the  New  Testament,  that  there  was  an  order  of  women  in  the 
Church  known  as  deaconesses ;  and  their  existence  is  expressly  affirmed  in  early 
ecclesiastical  history.  They  appear  to  have  been  commonly  aged  and  experienced 
widows,  sustaining  a  fair  reputation,  and  fitted  to  guide  and  instmct  those  who 
were  young  and  inexperienced. — A.  Barnes, 

DEACONESSES.— Beasons  for  the  Order  of 

Women  were  kept  secluded,  for  the  most  part,  and  not  permitted  to  mingle  in 
society  with  men,  as  is  the  custom  now.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
appoint  aged  and  experienced  females  to  instruct  the  young,  visit  the  sick,  provide 
for  them,  and  to  perform  for  them  the  serWces  which  male  deacons  performed 
for  the  whole  Church.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  were  confined  to  these 
offices,  and  were  never  regarded  as  an  order  of  ministers,  or  sulVered  to  preach  to 
congregations. — A.  Barnes. 

DEACONS.— The  Qualifications  of 

They  must  be  men  of  fair  character — serious,  temperate,  candid. — (1  Tim. 

i.  8.)    Men  who  hold  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  a  pure  conscience. 

(1  Tim.  1  0.)    Men  who  have  been  proved,  and  who  have  shown  that  they  are 
qualified  to  servo  the  Church. — (1  Tim.  i.  10.)    Men  whose  wives  are  of  such  a 
character  that  their  example  will  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  common 
cause. — (1  Tim.  L  11.)     Men  who  exercise  exemplary  family  government.— 
(1  Tim.  i.  12, 13.)—^.  Barnes, 
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BZC  AIX>OXIS. — ^The  Author  of  the 

God  lias  sereral  times  spoken  directly  to  men  withoQt  the  agency  of  inspira- 
tion, using  some  power  in  nature  other  than  a  rational  medium.    Thus  has  He 
&poken  to  Moses,  to  Elijah,  and  Job,  to  the  Apostles  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figoration,  and  to  Paul  near  Damascus.    But  although  God  has  thus  frequently 
<2>ofceit   to  men.  He  has  but  once  written  a  message  to  His  creatures.    The 
Decalogae  stands  alone  as  God's  manuscript.    Of  it  it  is  said — "  The  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Come  up  to  Me  in  the  mount  and  be  there,  and  I  will  give  thee 
tables  of  stone  and  a  law  and  commandments  (that  is,  a  law  of  coinmandmeuts) 
ythich  I  have  written,"  and  then  afterward  it  is  said — "  And  He  gave  unto  Moses, 
when   He  had  made  an  end  of  communing  with  him  upon  Mount  Sinai,  two 
tables  of  testimony,  written  with  the  finger  of  God,'* — Dr,  Crosby, 

DECAXOGUE. — The  Character  of  the 

The  Decalogue — that  is,  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God,  are  a  looking-glass 
and  brief  sum  of  all  virtues  and  doctrines,  both  how  we  ought  to  behave  towards 
God  and  also  towards  our  neighbour — ^that  is,  towards  all  mankind.  There  never 
was  at  any  time  written  a  more  excellent,  complete,  or  compendious  book  of 
virtues. — iMther, 

BECLAKATIOH.— The  Art  of 

The  art  of  declamation  has  been  sinking  in  value  from  the  moment  that 
speakers  were  foolish  enough  to  publish,  and  hearers  wise  enough  to  read. — 
ColUm, 

SICLAXATIOV.— Fine 

Fine  declamation  does  not  consist  in  flowery  periods,  delicate  allusions,  or 
musical  cadences,  but  in  a  plain,  open,  loose  style,  where  the  periods  are  long  and 
ifbvioQB ;  where  the  same  thought  is  often  exhibited  in  several  points  of  view. — 
Dr.  GiMmitK 

DECLAICATIOV.— The  Power  of 

In  declamation  there  is  nothing  which  more  powerfully  operates  on  the 
biezcfB*  mind  than  when  the  preacher  illustrates  his  argument  by  way  of 
intith«fiis ;  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  given  us  a  match- 
ksB  example: — ^"Thon,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
caith;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  Thine  hands:  they  shall  perish;  but 
Thoa  remainest;  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture 
■halt  Thon  fold  them  np,  and  they  shall  be  changed :  but  Thou  art  the  same,  and 
Thy  yean  shall  not  fail" — Dr,  Sturtevant, 

SIUVEBT. — Conni  el  on 

Get  the  substance  of  your  sermon,  which  you  have  prepared  for  the  pnlpit,  so 
vToog^t  into  your  head  and  heart,  by  review  and  meditation,  that  you  mny  have 
it  St  command,  and  speak  to  your  hearers  with  freedom ;  not  as  if  you  wen 
Radiog  or  repeating  your  lesson  to  them,  but  as  a  man  sent  to  teach  and  persuade 
them  to  faith  and  holiness.  Deliver  yomr  discourses  to  the  people  like  a  man 
that  is  talking  to  them  in  good  earnest  about  their  most  important  concerns  and 
ihdr  everlasdng  welfSeure ;  like  a  messenger  sent  from  heaven,  who  would  fain 
mrt  Bttnen  fh>m  hell  and  allure  souls  to  God  and  happiness.    Do  not  indulge 
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that  lazy  way  of  reading  over  your  prepared  paper  as  a  school-boy  does  an  oration 
out  of  livy  or  Cicero,  who  has  no  concern  in  the  things  he  speaks;  but  let  all  the 
warmest  zeal  for  God  and  compassion  for  perishing  men  animate  your  voice  and 
countenance ;  and  let  the  people  see  and  feel,  as  well  as  hear,  that  you  are  speak- 
ing to  them  about  things  of  infinite  moment,  and  in  which  your  own  eternal 
interest  lies  as  well  as  theirs. — Dr.  Waits, 

DELIVEBT.— A  Good 

A  good  delivery  is  one  which  no  art  can  give,  and  which  it  must  be  at  the 
peril  of  our  souls  if,  by  means  of  art,  we  are  ever  tempted  to  assume.  It  is  deep 
earnestness — the  untaught  rhetoric  of  an  impressed  and  loving  heart — ^the  fervour 
of  the  dying  man  speaking  to  dying  men. — D,  Moore, 

DELIVEBT.— A  Oraceftd 

A  graceful  delivery  is  not  only  pleasing  to  a  cultivated  or  a  rude  audience,  but 
it  is  the  most  effective  method  of  conveying  the  truths  of  God  to  the  minds  of 
men. — Dr,  Davies. 

DELIVEBT.— The  Importance  of 

It  IB  delivery  that  makes  the  orator's  success. — Goethe. 

DELIVERY. — ^Lamenting  an  Imperfect 

So  great  a  God,  whose  message  we  deliver,  should  be  honoured  by  our  delivery 
of  it  It  is  a  lamentable  case,  that  in  a  message  from  heaven,  of  everlasting 
moment  to  the  souls  of  men,  we  should  behave  ourselves  so  weakly,  so  unhand- 
6(;mely,  so  imprudently,  so  slightly,  that  the  whole  business  should  miscarry  in 
our  hands,  and  God  should  be  dishonoured.  His  work  disgraced,  and  sinners 
rather  hardened  than  converted;  and  all  this  through  our  weakness  or  neglect! 
How  often  have  carnal  hearers  gone  jeering  home  at  the  palpable  and  dishonour- 
able  ftulings  of  the  preacher!  How  many  sleep  under  us,  because  our  hearts  and 
tongues  are  sleepy,  and  we  bring  not  with  us  so  much  skill  and  zeal  as  to  awake 
them !  — Baxter. 

DELIVEBT.— Nervousness  Betrayed  in 

The  great  clerks  shiver  and  look  pale, 

Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 

TlirotUe  their  practised  accents  in  their  fear. — Shakspeare. 

DELIVEBT.— A  Poor 

You  know  how  beautifully  some  men  write,  and  how  poorly  they  deliver; 
how  well  they  prepare  their  materials,  and  yet  their  materials,  when  prepared,  are 
of  no  force  whatever.  They  are  beautiful  arrows — arrows  of  silver ;  golden  tipped 
are  they,  and  winged  with  the  feathers  of  the  very  bird  of  paradise.  But  there  is 
no  bow  to  draw  the  arrows  to  the  head  and  shoot  them  strongly  home ;  and  so 
tliey  all  fall  out  of  the  sheath  down  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  What  the  preacher 
wants  is  not  merely  the  power  of  writing  something  good,  but  the  power  of  saying 
it.  He  is  to  hold  the  light  up  so  that  a  blind  man  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is 
falling  on  his  orbs.  He  needs  to  put  the  truth  in  such  a  way  that  if  a  man  were 
asleep  it  would  wake  him  up ;  and  if  he  were  dead,  it  would  give  liim  resurrection 
for  the  hour. — H.  W.  Beecher. 
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XIXYERY. — A  Bole  for 

In  tl&e  delivezing  of  sermons,  the  great  rule  which  the  masters  of  rhetoric 
nreas  mucli  can  never  be  well  enough  remembered — ^that  to  make  a  man  speak 
Kell,  and  pronounce  with  a  right  emphasis,  he  ought  thoroughly  to  understand 
aTI  that  be  says,  be  fullj  persuaded  of  it,  and  bring  himself  to  have  those  affectious 
which  he  desires  to  infuse  into  others. — BUhop  Burnet. 

DZLIYZBY. — An  XTngraeafiil  Maimer  of 

To  other  causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  sermons  may  be  added  the  eKtremely 
imgrao^iil  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered.    A  clergyman  clings  to  his  velvet 
cushion  with   either  hand,  keeps  his  eye  rivetted  on  his  book,  speaks  of  the 
ecstacies  of  joy  and  fear  with  a  voice  and  a  face  which  indicate  neither,  and 
pinions  his  soul  and  body  into  the  same  attitude  of  limb  and  thought,  for  fear  of 
bring  called  theatrical  and  affected.    The  most  intrepid  veteran  of  us  all  dares  no 
m>:)re  than  wipe  his  face  with  his  cambric  sudarium ;   if^  by  mischance,  his  hand  * 
^ips  from  its  orthodox  gripe  of  the  velvet,  he  draws  it  back  as  from  Hquid 
brimstone,  or  the  caustic  iron  of  the  law,  and  atones  for  this  indecorum  by  fresh 
inflexilolity  and  more  rigorous  sameness.    Is  it  wonder,  then,  that  every  semi- 
delirious  sectary,  who  pours  forth  his  animated  nonsense  with  the  genuine  look 
and  voice  of  passion,  should  gesticulate  away  the  congregation  of  the  most 
proloond  and  learned  divine,  and  in  two  days  preach  him  bare  even  to  the  very 
sexton  ?— S.  Smith, 

BS8K  tad  the  FULPIT.— The 

The  monotonous  formality  of  the  desk  oflen  contrasts  with  the  fervid  energy 
of  the  pulpit ;  as  if  the  exercise  of  communion  with  God  in  supplication,  interces- 
sion, and  thanksgiving,  in  penitential  self-abasement  and  faith,  were  less  spiritual 
than  the  delivoy  of  a  discourse  to  our  fellow-sinners. — R,  CeciL 

They  should  neither  have  a  precedency  or  priority  of  the  other ;  but  prayer 
lad  preaching,  being  equally  useful,  should  agree  like  brethren,  and  have  equal 
boDoar  and  estimation. — G.  Herbert, 

1kIT0IEDH£S8.— Entire 

My  heart  I,  Lord,  devote  to  Thee  entire ; 

The  rictim  light  with  Thine  own  heavenly  fire ; 

Preserve,  employ,  and  form  it  as  Thine  own : 

Oh,  change  my  frozen  to  a  torrid  zone ! 

Knowledge  divine  into  my  mind  instil; 

Bd  Thou  the  constant  magnet  of  my  will ; 

Do  Thou  my  senses  guide,  control,  restrain : 

Oh  may  Thy  love  o'er  all  my  passions  reign ! 

An  I  design,  endeavour,  hope,  desire — 

All  that  I  am,  or  have,  or  shall  acquire. 

Without  reserve  I  to  Thy  wiU  resign — 

Jesus!  I  am  no  more  mine  own,  but  Thine. — Bishop  Ken, 

nvUTlOV^Aeeeptable 

Unless  the  wind  be  breathed  into  those  noble  instruments  which  we  use  in 
tbe  tcdemnities  of  p«1iBc  worship,  they  are  silent ;  and  even  when  it  is  introduced, 
titty  yield  no  mos^tinless  the  hand  and  skill  of  man  be  applied  to  draw  it  forth. 
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So  it  is  with  that  mysterious  organ — the  soul  of  man :  the  Spirit  of  God  roust 
first  inspire  it ;  it  must  first  be — as  the  early  saints  are  described — "  foil  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ; "  and  man's  own  sincere  endeayours  must  concur  and  conspire  with 
the  influences  of  that  Spirit,  and  then  his  devotion  ascends  with  acceptance  to 
the  throne  of  God. — Eden, 

DEVOTION.— Different  Styloi  of 

A  bishop  chanting  his  psalter  under  the  groined  roof  cf  a  cathedral,  and  a 
covenanter  praying  in  his  hill-side  cave,  are  two  very  different  styles  of  devotion. — 
Dr,  Wylie. 

DEVOTION.— The  Eolipsei  and  Changes  of 

There  is  nothing  in  our  life  which  suffereth  so  many  eclipses  and  changes  as 
our  devotion ;  hot  and  cold,  in  and  out,  off  and  on.  If  we  see  good,  it  puts  ns  in 
a  good  thought;  if  we  see  or  hear  evil,  it  turns  us  from  good  to  evil  again.  Thus 
man  is  rolled  upon  a  wheel  that  never  stands  still,  but  turns  continually  about, 
as  though  he  wore  giddy  and  treading  in  a  maze.  He  is  upon  the  side  of  a  ^ill^ 
where  it  is  easy  to  slide,  and  hard  to  get  up. — H.  Smith, 

DEVOTION.— A  General  and  a  Special  Kind  of 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  devotion  that  goes  through  the  renewed  heart  and 
life  of  a  Christian,  which  we  may  term  habitual  and  virtual ;  and  there  is  a 
special  and  fixed  exercise  of  devotion,  which  we  may  name  actual.  The  soul  that 
is  rightly  affected  to  God  is  never  void  of  a  holy  devotion ;  wherever  it  is,  what- 
ever it  does,  it  is  still  lifted  up  to  God,  and  fastened  upon  Him,  and  converses 
with  Him. — Bishop  Hall. 

DEVOTION.-  The  Heart  in 

The  reason  why  so  many  are  tongue-tied  in  their  devotions  to  God  is — because 
they  are  hide-bound  in  their  hearts ;  tbey  cannot  bring  forth  without,  because 
they  have  no  stock  within ;  their  words  stick  in  their  mouths,  because  they  have 
no  form  in  their  bear's. — J.  Spencer. 

DEVOTION— Lukewarm  and  Olowing. 

Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout; 

But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven : 

To  human  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  strung ; 

High  heaven's  orchestra  chants  "Amen"  to  man ! — Dr.  E.  Young, 

DEVOTION.— Mistakes  concerning 

There  is  commonly  much  mistaking  of  devotion,  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  an 
act  of  vocal  prayer,  expiring  with  that  holy  breath,  and  revived  with  the  next  task 
of  our  invocation,  which  many  usually  measure  by  frequtncy,  length,  smoothness 
of  expression,  loudness,  or  vehemence. — Bishop  Hall. 

DEVOTION.— The  Nature  of 

Devotion  is  the  life  of  religion,  the  very  soul  of  piety,  the  highest  employment 
of  grace,  and  no  other  than  the  prepossession  of  heaven  by  the  saints  of  God 
liere  upon  earth,  ever*}'  improvement  whereof  is  of  more  advantage  and  value  to 
the  Christian  than  all  the  profit  and  contentment  which  this  world  can  afford.— 
Bishop  Hall. 
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BXYOnOV.— Priyate  and  PnbUo 

PriTEte  deTotion  and  secret  offices  of  religion  are  like  the  re&eshing  of  a 
gudea  with  the  distilling  and  petty  drops  of  a  water-pot,  but  addressed  from  the 
Temple,  are  like  rain  from  heaven. — BUfiop  Taylor. 

BSVOnOK.— Set  Honrt  of 

Set  hours  of  devotion  do  well,  but  that  is  not  all :  to  give  God  two  a  day,  an* I 
■peod  tm  at  thy  pleasure.  The  truth  is — two  are  set  apart  to  pray,  that  we  mny 
■pend  aU  in  His  service ;  the  which,  if  we  do  not  as  well  endeavour,  as  pray  to 
do,  we  do  but  mis-spend  those  two  ;  for  thy  prayers  are  but  mockeries  of  Altnighty 
God,  if  thoa  hast  no  care  as  well  to  do  as  to  say  thy  prayers. — BUhop  Brough. 

])ILiesics_Beflned. 
Migence  is  a  steady,  constant,  x>ertinacious  study. — Dr.  South. 

0IU6SICE.— The  Effect  of 

Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whetstone  to  tha  razor. — Dr.  South. 

OILIQSIC£-.Eigoined. 

Nerer  soffer  the  invaluable  moments  of  thy  life  to  steal  by  unimprored,  and 
I^Te  thee  in  idleness  and  vacancy ;  but  be  always  either  reading,  or  writing,  or  pray  • 
%  or  meditating,  or  employed  in  useful  labour  for  the  common  good. — Kempis. 

»I8CIPlEg._Tiie  Twelye 

These,  0  Lord, 
Were  all  Thy  scanty  followers ;  by  Thee 
I^irst  called,  first  rescued  &om  a  world  of  woo, 
To  spread  salvation  into  distant  climes. 
And  tell  the  meanest  habitant  of  earth 
•*  Olad  tidings  of  great  joy." — Madan. 

J^HCUiKB^The  Soyenty 

^  seventy  disciples  were  not  raised  by  Christ  to  the  dignity  of  the  apostolate, 
^^^  He  sent  them  forth  by  two  and  two.  One  commission  only  was  granted 
J^**'*^,  which  when  they  had  performed  and  returned  joyM  at  their  power  over 
7^  ^e  hear  no  more  of  them  in  the  Gospel,  but  that  their  names  were  written 
JO  Wen,— Bm^  Taylor. 

^e  Apostles  are  the  twelve  fotintains,  and  the  seventy  disciples  are  the  palms 
^  are  nourished  by  the  waters  of  those  fountains ;  for  though  Christ  also 
'^'''f^ed  the  seventy,  yet  they  were  inferior  to  the  Apostles,  and  afterward  were 
"^followers  and  disciples. — Theodoret. 

^  Lord,  when  He  would  arouse  Palestine,  sent  forth  seventy  disciples.  Not 
^  of  these  was  bidden  to  settle  in  any  place,  or  to  become  a  pastor,  but  to  go  and 
^"^h  the  Gospel  from  town  to  town.  They  were  itinerant  Gospellers.  After 
'^^teeoet,  the  disciples  being  scattered  abroad,  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
**oni;  they  broke  up  new  groimd,  and  made  the  truth  known  among  those  who 
"^  never  heard  it  before.  So  far  they  did  the  work  of  evangelists,  and  the 
^^'^gdcnn  of  Christ  came  with  power.  We  have  a  few  who  exercise  that  office 
^  bat  they  are  rather  tolerated  than  appointed,  and  certainly  their  work  is  not 
"^Sarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  action ;  yet  it  would  be  easy  to 
RroTe  that,  in  all  tiawp  of  her  spiritual  health  and  growth,  the  Church  has  owed 
"^  to  her  holy  ptoHeers  who  have  led  the  way  to  sacred  conquests. — Spurgeon. 
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DI8CIFLESHIF.— Secret 

Secret  discipleship,  like  that  of  the  affluent  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  that  of 
Nicodemus — the  ruler  of  the  Jews,  is  truly  excellent,  ioasmnch  as  times  and 
opportunities  will  occur  for  it  to  render  essential  service  to  truth  and  virtue ;  bat 
open  discipleship  is  infinitely  preferable,  inasmuch  as  "in  season  and  out  of 
season  "  its  example  and  action  are  continuously  and  powerfully  influencing  fur 
good,  more  or  less,  all  who  come  into  contuct  with  it. — Dr.  Davies. 

DISCIPLINE.— The  Effect  of 

The  file  is  rough,  and  the  application  of  it  harrowing  to  the  soul ;  but  all  tlie 
more  bright  and  lustrous  will  be  the  diamond,  when,  at  length  thoroughly 
polished,  it  shines  forth  in  the  royal  crown  of  Immanuel. — Hfwitson. 

DISCIPLIKE — the  Morality  of  the  Chareh. 

Discipline  is  the  morality  of  the  Church,  as  such.  It  is  the  consequence  of 
doctrine ;  it  is  doctrine  practised  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere. — Profeuor  Vinet. 

DI8CIFLIHE.— Personal 

In  the  morning,  when  you  awake,  accustom  yourself  to  think  first  upon  Ood, 
or  something  in  order  to  His  service ;  and  at  night  also  let  Him  close  thine  eyes ; 
and  let  your  sleep  be  necessary  and  healthful,  not  idle  and  expensive  of  time 
beyond  tlie  needs  and  conveniences  of  nature :  and  sometimes  be  curious  to  see 
the  preparation  which  the  sun  makes  when  he  is  coming  forth  fVom  his  chambers 
of  the  East. — BUhop  Taylor. 

DISCOTJBSE. — ^The  Assnmptiona  of 

All  earnest  and  just  discourse  assumes  Ihnt  those  to  whom  it  is  spoken,  are 
constitutionally  capable  of  responding  and  yielding  to  its  vnrious  addresses  and 
applications.  If  it  reason,  it  assumes  that  they  can  under>tand  an  argument, 
and  may  be  convinced  by  its  evidence ;  if  it  array  itself  in  sublimity  or  beauty,  it 
assumes  that  they  are  not  destitute  of  taste ;  if  it  is  pathetic,  it  assumes  that 
they  may  be  moved  with  tenderness,  and  if  terrible,  with  fear ;  if  it  recommend 
moral  excelltnce  and  enforce  moral  sanctions,  it  assumes  that  they  aie  not  with- 
out conscience,  nor  nrcessarily  insensible  either  to  the  charms  of  virtue  or  the 
terrors  of  guilt. — Dr.  Skinner. 

DISCOUESE.— The  Best  Kind  of 

Of  all  the  kin<ls  of  discourse,  that  appears  incomparably  the  best  which  is 
distinguished  by  grand  masses  and  prominent  bulks,  wliioh  stand  out  in  magni- 
tude from  the  tame  ground -work,  and  impel  the  mind  by  a  succession  of  separate 
strong  impulses,  rather  than  a  continuity  of  equable  sentiment.  One  has  read 
and  heard  verj'  sensible  discourses,  which  resembled  a  plain,  handsome  brick 
wall ;  all  looks  very  well,  *tis  regularly  built,  high,  etc.,  but  'tis  all  alike ;  it  is 
flat;  you  go  on  and  on,  and  notice  no  one  part  more  than  another;  each 
individual  brick  is  nothing;  and  you  pass  along,  and  soon  forget  utterly  the  w.^U 
it8(?lf.  Give  m**,  on  the  contrary,  a  style  of  writing  and  discourse  that  shall 
resemble  a  wall  that  has  the  striking  irregularity  of  pilasters,  pictures,  niches, 
and  statues. — Foster. 

DISCOURSE. — Mind  Bifcoyered  by  a 

The  general  turn  of  a  man's  discourse  will  clearly  discover  the  bent  of  liis 
mind  ;  for  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." — BogaUhy. 
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DIBCOUSSE. — ^The  Parte  of  a 

Tor  conTenience,  a  discourse,  or  oration,  is  commoDly  divided  into  parts.     Some 

ideas,  whicb  agree  among  themselyes,  have  a  certain  place  assigned  them ;  other 

ideas,  suggested  by  the  text,  range  next  to  them  in  due  order ;  and  perhaps  a  third 

class  also  claifna  a  place  in  the  discnssion.    These  several  parts  are  not  to  be 

considered  as  ranged  against  each  other,  bat  are  thus  placed  in  order  to  give 

mntual  assistaiice,  and  to  combine  their  energy  in  producing  some  one  principal 

effect.     Like  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  the  infantry  of  an  army,  they  have  but 

one  object  in  view,  though  different  in  operation. — Pr.  Sturtevant. 

BIBCOTTBSE. — ^Beason  and  Kindness  in  a 

The  language  of  reason,  unaccompanied  by  kindness,  will  often  fail  of  making 
an  impression ;  it  has  no  effect  on  the  understanding,  because  it  touches  not  the 
beart.  The  language  of  kindness,  unassociated  with  reason,  will  frequently  be 
onable  to  persuade ;  because,  though  it  may  gain  upon  the  affections,  it  wants 
thai  which  is  necessary  to  convince  the  judgment;  but  let  reason  and  kindness  be 
mited  in  a  discourse,  and  seldom  win  even  piide  or  prejudice  find  it  easy  to  resist. 
—Oisbome, 

MI00UB8X8.— Long 

Jjyog  discourses  are  over- feathered  arrows  that  over-shoot  the  mark,  and  ordi- 
MuStj  lose  both  game  and  labour  by  wearying  the  attention. — Uerle. 

tnaOOUBflES.— Eeading 

Pulpit  discourses  have  insensibly  dwindled  from  speaking  to  reading ;  a  prac- 
tiea,  of  itself^  sufficient  to  stifle  every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only  by  the  fresh 
of  the  heart,  that  mankind  can  be  very  powerfully  affected.  What  can  be 
Indicroos  than  an  orator  delivering  stale  indignation  and  fervour  of  a  wei^k 
old;  taming  over  whole  pages  of  violent  passions  written  out  in  German  text; 
ruidiDg  the  trophes  and  apostrophes  into  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ardour  of  his 
Bund ;  and  so  affected  at  a  preconcerted  line  and  page,  that  he  is  unable  to  pro- 
ceed any  forther  ?— S.  Smith, 

KIOOUUSS— Spofled. 

InteDigLble  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much  subtility  in  nice  divisions. — 
Ueke. 

BDCVinOV. — ^Tho  Benefit  of 

It  is  an  exercise  which  advances  a  man,  who  is  calm  enough  for  it,  and  strong 
lor  it,  far  beyond  any  other  method  of  employing  the  mind. — S.  Smith. 


UCUmoVw— Christianity  Fears  not 

Qaestioos  touching  the  worth  and  the  authority  of  Christianity  are  widely 
*Mled  and  openfy  canvassed ;  but  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freest 
^KmtaatL  Its  own  motto  is — "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
"^tttor  TuUoeh, 

'BCVKIOH-^hs  Frisnd  of  Tnith. 

Free  and  fiur  ^KKnssion  will  ever  be  found  the  firmest  friend  to  truth. — 
O.CmpbelL 
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DISCUSSIONS.— Charitable 

God  abides  none  but  charitable  discussions,  those  that  are  well-groanded  and 
well  governed  with  Christian  charity  and  wise  moderation,  those  whose  beginning 
is  equity,  and  whose  end  is  peace.  If  we  must  differ,  let  these  be  the  conditions. 
Let  every  one  of  God's  ministers  be  ambitious  of  that  praise  which  Gregory 
Nazianzen  gives  to  Athaseus,  viz. — ^to  be  an  adamant  to  them  that  strike,  and  a 
loadstone  to  them  that  dissent  from  him — ^the  one  not  to  be  removed  with  wrong, 
the  other  to  draw  those  hearts  who  disagree ;  so  the  firuit  of  righteousness  shall 
be  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace. — Bishop  Hall. 

DISPUTES.— The  History  of 

When  interest  divides  the  Church,  and  the  calentures  of  men  breathe  out  in 
problems  and  inactive  discourses,  each  part,  in  pursuance  of  its  own  portion,  follows 
that  proposition  which  complies  with  and  bends  in  all  the  flexures  of  its  temporal 
ends ;  and  while  all  strive  for  truth,  they  hug  their  own  opinions  dressed  up  in 
her  imagery,  and  they  dispute  for  ever;  and,  either  the  question  is  indeterminable, 
or,  which  is  worse,  men  will  never  be  convinced :  for  such  is  the  nature  of  dis- 
putings,  that  they  begin  commonly  in  mistakes,  proceed  with  zeal  and  fancy,  and 
end  not  at  all  but  in  schisms  and  uncharitable  names,  and  too  often  dip  their  feet 
in  blood !  In  the  meantime,  he  that  gets  the  better  of  his  adversary  oftentimes  gets 
no  good  to  himself,  because,  though  he  hold  fast  upon  the  right  side  of  the  pro- 
blem, he  may  be  an  ill  man  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphant  disputations. — Bishop 
Taylor. 

DISPUTES.— The  Way  to  Settle 

Many  ways  have  been  attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  Church  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  all  the  counsels  of  man  have  yet  proved  ineffective :  let  us  now  try 
God's  method ;  let  us  betake  ourselves  to  live  holily,  and  then  the  Spirit  of  God 
will  lead  us  into  all  truth.  The  opinion  of  any  man's  sect — as  it  will  not  save  his 
soul,  so  neither  wiU  it  do  good  to  the  public ;  but  this  is  a  sure  rule — if  the  holy 
man  best  understands  wisdom  and  religion,  then  by  the  proportions  of  holiness  we 
shall  best  measure  the  doctrines  that  are  obtruded  to  the  disturbance  of  our  peace 
and  the  dishonour  of  the  Gospel. — Bishop  Taylor. 

DISSENSION.— The  Child  of 

It  were  well  if  the  child  of  dissension  were  never  bom,  or  that  it  died  as  soon 
as  born. — W.  Seeker. 

DISSENSION— in  the  Church. 

That  which  they  say  of  the  pelican — that  the  shepherds,  in  desire  to  catch  her, 
lay  fire  not  fur  from  the  nest,  which  she  finding,  and  fearing  the  danger  of  the 
young,  seeks  to  blow  out  with  her  wings,  so  long  till  she  bums  herself  and  makes 
herself  a  ^ey  in  an  unwise  pity  to  her  young — I  see  morally  verified  in  experience 
of  those  which,  indiscreetly  meddling  with  the  flame  of  dissension  in  the  Church, 
rather  increase  than  quench  it,  rather  fire  their  own  wings  than  help  others.  I 
had  rather  bewail  the  fire  afar  off  than  stir  in  the  coals  of  it.  I  would  not  grudge 
my  ashes  to  it,  if  those  might  abate  the  burning ;  but,  since  I  see  this  daily 
iu creased  with  partaking,  I  will  behold  it  with  sorrow,  and  meddle  no  otherwise 
than  by  prayers  to  God  and  entreaties  to  men;  seeking  my  own  safety  and  th 
peace  of  the  Church  in  the  fireedom  of  my  thought  and  silence  of  my  tongue.- 
Bishop  Hall. 
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DIVINS. — A  QT%tX 

A  great  divine  is  but  a  cant  expression,  unless  it  signifies  a  man  greatly 
advanced  in  tlie  divine  life,  whose  own  experience  and  example  are  a  demonstration 
of  the  reality  of  all  the  graces  of  the  GospeL—  W.  Law, 

mYOTE. — Tha  Work  of  a 

He  ia  Tmth's  champion,  to  defend  her  against  all  adversaries — atheists, 
heretics,  Bchismatics,  and  erroneons  persons  whatsoever.  His  sofficiency  appears 
in  opposing,  answering,  moderadng,  and  writing. — Dr,  Fuller. 


These  are  not  a  few  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  mankind;  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  reformers,  possessing  giant  understandings,  and  hearts  as  large  as  the 
nnxvene.  They  have  given  ns  their  immortal  works — ^the  best  firoits  of  their 
laboim ;  and  there  is  something  in  a  manner  sacred  in  their  uninspired  thoughts 
and  qpeeulations. — Dr.  Skinner. 

UfilJDL— Tlia  Behool 

The  school  divines,  with  their  speculations  in  Holy  Writ,  deal  in  pure  vanities 
— in  mere  imaginings  deriTcd  firom  human  resson.  They  talk  much  of  the  union 
of  the  will  and  understanding,  but  'tis  all  idle  phantasy.  Of  right,  practical 
difinity,  they  are  utterly  ignorant. — Luther. 

Sirmfl.— The  Soimdeft 

The  prophets  of  the  primitive  Church  were  the  soundest  divines. — Bishop 
MortiUjf. 

iifUlII. — ^Tho  duurssler  of  Praetieal 

Fraetieal  divinity  is  the  gravest  species  of  moral  philosophy,  deriving  addi- 
tioBal  dignity  and  fores  from  the  authenticity  of  Revelation.  The  appearance  of 
tzvtk  and  simplicity  is  its  becoming  ornament.  To  apply  to  it  the  little  arts  of 
dwCorie,  and  the  petty  graces  of  affectation,  would  be  Uke  painting,  in  tawdiy  and 
nriegated  colours,  those  Corinthian  columns  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which 
an  their  beauties  from  their  simple  and  synmietrical  grandeur. — Dr.  Knox. 


UfUlTIw — ^The  Chisf  Lesson  and  Study  in 

The  chief  lesson  and  study  in  divinity  is— that  we  learn  well  and  rightly  to 
ham  Chnat,  who  is  therein  very  graciously  pictured  forth  unto  us. — Luther. 

MfUlTl— DsAasd. 

Drrimty  is,  indeed,  a  true  efflux  from  the  Eternal  light,  which,  Uke  the  sun- 
does  not  only  enlighten,  but  warm  and  enliven.— H.  Smith. 


KfHITT— a  IMiBeiilt  Art 

To  worid-wisdom  there  seems  no  lighter  or  more  easy  art  than  dinnity.  and 
tke  sndsfstsnding  of  God's  Word,  so  that  the  children  of  the  world  will  be 
npited  ftally  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  Catechism ;  but  they  shoot  far  from  the 
I  would  give  all  my  fingers,  save  three  to  write  with,  could  I  find  divinity 
and  li^  as  they  take  it  to  be.  The  reason  why  men  deem  it  so  is — ^that 
^^  beeome  soon  wearied,  and  think  they  know  enough  of  it  So  we  found  it  in 
the  wodd,  and  so  we  must  leave  it;  but  in  fine  videhitur,  ct^fui  torn.— Luther, 
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DIVnnTT.— Kant  Treatment  of 

As  men,  for  fear  the  stars  should  sleep  and  nod, 

And  trip  at  night,  have  spheres  sapplied ; — 
As  if  a  star  were  duller  than  a  dod. 

Which  knows  his  way  without  a  guide ; — 
Just  so  the  other  heaven  they  also  serve — 

Divinity's  transcendent  sky ; 
Which  with  the  edge  of  wit  they  cut  and  carve ; 

Beason  triumphs,  and  Faith  lies  by. 

Could  not  that  Wisdom  which  first  broached  the  wine, 

Have  thickened  it  with  definitions  ? 
And  jagged  His  seamless  coat,  had  that  been  fine, 

With  curious  questions  and  divisions? 
But  all  the  doctrine  which  He  taught  and  gave, 

Was  clear  as  heaven,  &om  whence  it  came : 
At  least  those  beams  of  truth,  which  only  save, 

Surpass  in  brightness  any  flame. — G.  Herbert, 

DIVINITY.— The  Study  of 

The  study  of  divinity  is  the  noblest  pursuit  in  which  the  mind  can  possibly 
engage.    He  who  indulges  in  it  is  a  fellow-student  with  angels. — Dr,  Davies. 

DIVISIOK— most  be  Katoral. 

Division  must  not  be  sought  for ;  it  must  present  itself,  and  spring  out  of  the 
subject  which  you  are  about  to  discuss,  or  the  object  which  you  have  in  view. — 
Mullois. 

DIVISIOK.— The  Service  of  a 

The  true  idea  of  a  division  is — that  it  shall  serve  to  promote  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  thought,  and  that  the  parts  shall  be  so  arranged  that  each  shall 
increase  and  intensify  the  impression  produced  by  the  part  preceding. — Professor 
Blaikie. 

DIVISIONS — Announced  Beforehand. 

Admitting,  as  all  will,  the  necessity  of  a  well-considered  plan,  is  it  indispen- 
sable to  the  hearer's  comprehension  of  such  plan,  that  the  divisions,  according  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  the  subject,  should  all  be  laid  out  and  announced 
beforehand  ?  On  no  point,  perhaps,  are  opinions  more  at  issue  than  upon  this. 
F6n61on  argues  strongly  against  these  announced  divisions.  They  cramp  the 
discourse :  they  break  the  continuity  of  the  subject :  they  present  us  with  three 
or  four  little  sermons :  they  suspend  the  free  march  of  the  subject,  and,  at  every 
moment,  command  unseasonable  halts.  "  A  sermon  hampered  by  these  restric- 
tions," he  says,  "is  not  a  beautifully  well-veined  marble,  but  a  stiffly  formed 
mosaic." — D.  Moore. 

DIVISIONS-Disdained,  yet  Useful. 

Pulpit  method  is  a  very  capricious  instnmient ;  especially  is  this  true  as  to 
the  division  of  texts  and  topics  of  discourse.  Now,  perhaps,  such  divisions  are 
exceedingly  artificial  and  almost  unnatural ;  to  ordinary  hearers,  however,  divi- 
sions are  certainly  useful,  as  they  help  the  memory  to  retain.     Among  many  of 
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the  xnoet  eminent  of  our  modem  preachers,  divisions haye  been  mostly  disdained; 
a  certain  kind  of  pulpit  style  almost  precludes  their  possibility — ^tezts  treated 
after  the  manner  of  aphorism,  axiom,  and  separate  individual  thoughts — the 
ramifieationB  spread  out  like  the  roots  or  branches  of  a  tree,  or  in  manifold 
reticulations. — E,  P.  Hood, 

DIYISIOKB.— Th«  Vinnber  of 

The  divisions  ought  in  general  to  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  parts ;  they 
should  never  exceed  fpur  or  five  at  the  most;  the  most  admired  sermons  have 
only  two  or  three  parts. — Claude, 

DIvmOVflL— Bnlei  eonoeming 

Hnt,  they  ought  to  be  few  in  number;  secondly,  logical  in  arrangement ; 
thirdly,  briefly,  concisely,  and  attractively  stated.—^!).  Moore, 

DIVIBI0V8.~Tnit]i  Convayed  through 

Clnmsy  divisions  and  bad  arrangements  are  like  an  instrument  out  of  tune ; 
but  let  them  be  good,  forcible,  apposite,  neat,  and  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  and  the 
fancy  combine  with  the  memory  to  convey  truth  to  the  heart  through  those 
pleasant  fKrT*"<»^«  which  the  God  of  nature  has  prepared  for  the  influx  of  His 
grace  to  the  aouL — Dean  Cloie, 

BOCTBIVX.— The  Bible  Signifioation  of 

In  the  BiUe,  the  word  doctrine  means  simply  teaching,  instruction.  It  was  a 
moral  direction,  a  simple  maxim,  or  a  familiar  practical  truth.  It  certainly  was 
not  that  thing  which  theologians  have  made  doctrine  to  be — a  mere  philosophical 
tbstzaedon.  There  are  few  heresies  in  the  world  more  real  than  the  very  idea  of 
ID  abstract  doctrine  presented  as  God's  truth. — H,  W,  Beecher, 

MCUUBK, — A  Condition  respecting 

Ko  doctrine  is  good  for  anything  that  does  not  leave  behind  it  an  ethical 
fiorow  ready  for  the  planting  of  seeds  which  shall  spring  up  and  bear  abun- 
iaat  harreets. — H.  W,  Beecher, 

BOCZBnrS. — Couniel  on  the  Choiee  of 

We  mittt  not  choose  our  doctrine  by  our  guide,  but  our  guide  by  the  doctrioe. 
—Biakof  Taiflor. 

MJKHIJIB. — TheDefSniee  of  a 

If  a  man  came  to  you,  and  began  by  inuendos,  and  insinuations,  or  even  by 
lions  for  which  he  offiered  proof,  to  endeavour  to  debtroy  your  confi- 
io  an  dd  and  tried  f^nd  what  would  you  do  ?  Why,  I  suppose,  you  would 
zefhse  to  listen  to  that  man.  You  would  turn  him  out  So,  I  often 
it  oog^t  to  be  with  an  old  tried  doctrine ;  a  vital  part  of  our  Christian 
ICi^t  we  not  in  stfch  a  case  say — "  Now,  I  shall  not  listen  to  anything 
THAT.  I  am  aore  it  is  true.  I  made  sure  of  that,  long  ago.  I  have  not 
■7  |too6  at  hand,  ready  for  production:  but  once  upon  a  time  I  went  fully  into 
and  satiflf^H  myself;  and  I  will  not  be  made  restless  and  unhappy  by 
my  oonfldenee  in  that  old  truth  assailed  and  shaken."  I  do  not  say  that 
^  ngiit  eonne  is  the  same  for  every  one  here.  Doubtless  there  are  those  whose 
^i^citiaB  it  ii  to  taoB  and  examine  and  answer  each  new  objection  as  it  is  raised ; 
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who  haye  the  time,  the  learning,  the  training,  that  are  needftd;  who  would  shame* 
folly  fail  of  their  datj,  if  they  failed  to  do  bo.  Bat  surely,  the  ordinary  belieyer, 
who  can  live  hy  the  faith  of  which  he  would  make  but  a  poor  defender,  may  fitly 
say  that  there  are  truths  about  which  he  will  not  reason,  as  there  are  dear  fHends 
against  whom  he  will  not  hear  a  word. — Dr,  Boyd. 

DOCTRIHS— witliout  Diseipline. 

Doctrine  without  discipline  maketh  dissolute  hearers ;  and,  on  the  other  hand 
discipline  without  doctrine  maketh  either  hypocrites  or  else  desperate  doers. — 
Bithop  Bale. 

DOCTEIKE.— The  Fundamental 

To  expect  eternal  life  through  a  Saviour  who  died  for  us,  is  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  profession ; — ^the  article  that  distinguishes  our  fSaith  firom 
all  others,  and  with  which  our  religion  stands  or  fiUls. — Archbiihop  Seeker. 

DOCTBm.— An  Old,  Old 

Justification  by  faith  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers ;  it  is  older,  for  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers ;  it  is  older  than  the  Fathers,  for  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostles ;  yea,  older  still,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets. 
It  is  the  marrow  of  revealed  truth. — Bishop  Honley. 

DOCTBIHS.— The  Proof  of  a 

Whatsoever  doctrine  doth  depress  and  humble  man,  and  advance  the  glory  of 
God,  is  true ;  it  answers  the  main  design  of  the  Gospel,  which  all  centres  in  this — 
that  man  is  to  be  laid  low,  and  Qod  to  be  exalted  as  the  chief  cause.  Thus  it 
transfers  all  the  glory  man  would  challenge  into  the  hands  of  God. — Chamoek. 

BOCTBIHS.— The  Teacher  of  False 

As  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  prince  who  taketh  upon  him  to  coin  moneys  out  of  a 
base  metal,  yea,  although  in  the  stamp  he  putteth  for  a  show  the  image  of  the 
prince ;  so  he  that  shall  broach  any  doctrine  that  cometh  not  fi-om  God,  whatso- 
ever be  say  for  it,  or  what  gloss  soever  he  set  on  it,  he  is  a  traitor  unto  God,  yea, 
in  truth,  a  cursed  traitor,  though  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven. — Boston. 

DOCTRINE  and  EXHORTATION. 

Those  that  are  all  in  exhortation,  no  whit  in  doctrine,  are  like  to  them  that 
snuff*  the  lamp,  but  pour  not  in  oiL  Again,  those  that  are  all  in  doctrine,  nothing 
in  exhortation,  drown  the  wick  in  oil,  but  light  it  not ;  making  it  fit  for  use  if  it  had 
fire  put  to  it,  but  as  it  is,  rather  capable  of  good  than  profitable  for  the  present 
Doctrine  without  exhortation  makes  men  all  brain,  no  heart;  exhortation  without 
doctrine  makes  the  heart  full,  but  leaves  the  brain  empty.  Both  together  make 
a  man.  One  makes  a  wise  man,  the  other  good ;  one  serves  that  we  may  know 
our  duty,  the  other  that  we  may  perform  it.  Men  cannot  practise  unless  they 
know ;  and  they  know  in  vain  if  they  practise  not — Bishop  Hall. 

DOCTRINE  and  EXPERIENCE. 

Though  matters  of  doctrine  are,  by  some,  considered  merely  as  the  shell  of 
religion,  and  experience  only  as  the  kernel;  yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  there 
is  no  coming  at  the  kernel  but  through  the  shell ;  and  while  the  kernel  gives 
value  to  the  shell,  the  shell  is  the  guardian  of  the  kerneL — Toplady. 
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DOCTSIHSS. — ^Arrangvmeiit  of  the 

It  is  not  enongh  that  you  bold  right  doetrines — ^nay,  in  a  sense  bold  all  the 

doctrines.     The  right  doctrines  must  be  in  tbe  right  places.    Your  astronomy 

nuiy  include  all  the  bodies  that  enter  into  our  solar  system,  but  if  it  give  a  satellite 

tbe  imperial  position  of  the  snn,  your  system  passes  into  inextricable  confusion. 

The  machine  may  have  all  its  parts,  but  if  the  great  wheel  that  moves  them,  or 

the  balance-wheel  that  regulates  them,  revolve  on  any  shaft  but  its  own,  the 

entire  mechanism  either  stops,  or  flies  round  in  fiirious  and  destructive  disorder. 

Even  8o,  although  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  be  present  in  our  creed,  we 

may  commit  a  great,  a  dangerous — possibly  a  fatal  mistake — by  any  mal- 

airangement  that  would  put  these  out  of  their  proper  place. — Dr,  Guthrie, 

OOCIBDrXS.— Christ  the  Light  of 

Doctrines  are  the  planets,  but  Christ  is  the  sun ;  the  stars  of  doctrine  revolve 
around  Him  as  their  primal  light — Spurgeon. 

D0CIBIHE8.— Forging 

liany  ministers  forge  doctrines  as  they  would  forge  ploughs.  One  Sunday  it 
is  election ;  and  they  heat  it  red  hot,  and  beat  and  hammer  it  upon  the  anvil, 
and  then  put  it  away,  cold  iron,  upon  tbe  shelf.  The  next  Sunday  it  is  decrees ; 
and  they  beat  and  hammer  that,  and  lay  it  also  aside.  The  next  Sunday  it  is  the 
peneveranoe  of  the  saints;  and  the  next,  the  origin  of  evil,  or  some  equally 
incomprehensible  thing ;  for  the  further  a  subject  is  from  the  range  of  human 
fKoiyea,  the  better  it  seems  to  be  to  make  a  doctrine  of,  And  so  they  go  on 
throo^  the  year,  with  occasional  exceptions,  and  the  next  year  they  take  them 
down  and  cast  tbem  over  agaui.  They  do  not  use  them ;  they  only  fasbion 
tbem,  rub  them  up,  polish  them,  and  then  lay  them  again  on  the  sbelf,  disputing 
meanwhile  which  pattern  is  best.  There  are  various  schools ;  and  each  school 
hat  its  own  pattern,  and  berates  the  others,  without  ever  doing  as  inventors  do — 
uking  their  ploughs  out  into  the  field  with  them,  to  see  which  con  do  the  best 
work.— H.  IF.  Beceher. 

B0CIBIVB8. — ^Xen's  Aetion  in  Belation  to 

The  doetrines  which  the  schools  teach  are  no  more  like  those  of  the  Bible  than 
the  carved  beams  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  like  God's  cedar  trees  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  But  men  cut  and  hew  till  they  have  shaped  their  own  f&ncies  out  of 
Goife  timber,  and  then  they  get  upon  tbem  like  judgment- day  thrones,  and  call  all 
the  woild  to  answer  at  their  feet  for  heresies  against  their  idols. — H.  W,  Beecher. 

MCIUVEi. — Speeolating  on 

Some  speculate  on  doctrines  about  the  Gospel,  rather  than  preach  tbe  Gospel 
'nmSL^ltCheyne, 

MttKAXXSM.— The  Canie  of 

It  is  profound  ignorance  that  inspires  a  dogmatic  tone.  He  who  knows 
aaUdng,  believes  he  is  teaching  others  what  he  has  just  learned  himself:  he  who 
bkowi  mnch,  scarcely  thinks  that  what  he  says  can  be  unknown  by  others ;  and 
he  speaks  with  less  aesorance. — Bruydre. 

MOXAXmL— Consiel  respecting 

IfMn^AiTi  ^  constant  watch  at  all  times  against  a  dogmatic  spirit :  fix  not  your 
UKOt  to  any  proposition  in  a  firm  and  unalterable  manner  till  you  have  some 
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firm  and  unalterable  ground  for  it,  and  till  yon  haye  arrived  at  some  dear  and 
Bare  evidence — till  yon  have  turned  the  proposition  on  all  sides,  and  searched  the 
matter  through  and  through,  so  that  you  cannot  be  mistaken.  And  even  where 
you  think  you  have  full  grounds  for  assurance,  be  not  too  early  nor  too  frequent 
in  expressing  this  assurance  in  too  peremptory  and  positive  a  manner,  remember- 
ing that  human  nature  is  always  liable  to  mistake  in  this  corrupt  and  feeble 
state.— Dr.  Watts. 

DOGMATIST.— The  Pride  of  the 

Every  one  of  his  opinions  appears  to  him  written,  as  it  were,  with  sunbeams, 
and  he  grows  angry  that  others  do  not  see  things  in  the  same  light.  He  disdains 
his  correspondents  as  men  of  low  and  dark  understandings. — Dr.  Watts, 

DOUBT. — DefinitlonB  of 

Doubt  is  some  degree  of  belief,  or  supposition,  that  what  has  been  affirmed  is 
true. — I.  Taylor. 

Doubt,  a  blank  twilight  of  the  heart,  which  man; 

AH  sweetest  colours  in.  its  dimness  same ; 
A  soul-mist,  through  whose  rifts  familiar  stars 

Beholding,  we  misname ; 
A  ripple  on  the  inner  sea,  which  shakes 

Those  images  that  on  its  breast  reposed ; 
A  fold  upon  a  wind-swayed  flag,  that  breaks 

The  motto  it  disclosed. — Ingelow, 

DOUBT.— Modest 

Modest  doubt  is  called 

The  beacon  of  the  wise. — SJiakspeare. 

D0T7BT.— The  Torment  of 

Oh,  how  this  tyrant,  doubt,  torments  my  breast  I 
My  thoughts,  like  birds,  who,  frightened  from  their  nest. 
Around  the  place  where  all  was  hushed  before, 
Flutter,  and  hardly  nestle  any  more. — Otway. 

DOUBT.— The  True  Sympathizer  with 

The  man  who  has  ever  had  deep  and  sincere  doubt,  will  afterwards  regard  it 
with  interest  and  sympathy,  as  the  tomb  of  his  now  risen  and  renewed  being,  and 
extend  the  sympathy  to  those  who  are  still  enclosed.  A  Paul  disbelieved  once, 
and  pitied  unbelief  ever  afterwards.  A  Coleridge  doubted  once,  and  became  the 
spiritual  father  of  many  bewildered  doubters.  A  Hall  was  once  a  materialist,  and 
buried — gravely  and  reverently — materialism  in  his  father's  grave.  An  Arnold 
fought  for  years  with  doubts,  and  his  last  words  were  the  words  of  Christ  to 
doubting  Thomas. — G.  Gilfillan. 

DOUBTIKO.— The  Cause  of 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  doubting  but  the  disappearance  of  truth  ?  How 
comes  the  mind  to  be  frightened  and  amazed,  but  because  it  is  in  the  dark?  When 
truth  wraps  itself  in  a  cloud,  and  shuns  the  eye,  then  the  reason  of  man  is  in 
suspense  and  under  various  fluctuations  which  way  to  determine;  but  it  is 
certainty  alone  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  rational  dotorminations. — Dr.  South. 
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IMIUJBTJJfO. — ^The  WeariuMi  of 

There  is  no  weariness  like  that  which  rises  from  doubting,  from  the  perpetual 
jogging  of  unfixed  reason.  The  torment  of  suspense  is  very  great ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  warering  perplexed  mind  begins  to  determine,  be  the  determination  which 
way  BoeTer,  it  will  find  itself  at  ease. — Dr,  South, 

DOXTBTS. — The  Charaeter  and  Influenee  of 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt — Shaktpeare, 

BOTTBTSw— Fatal  Trifling  with 

We  trifle  with  our  doubts, 
Whose  shining  shapes  are  like  the  stars  descending ; 
Until  at  last,  bewildered  and  dismayed. 
Blinded  by  that  which  seemed  to  give  us  light. 
We  sink  tx)  sleep,  and  find  that  it  is  death, — 
Death  to  the  soul  through  all  eternity ! — Longfellow. 

DUTIES— hut  Dry  Pits. 

Duties  are  but  dry  pits,  though  never  so  curiously  wrought,  till  grace  fill 
them. — IF.  Seeker. 

miTIES.— Primal 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars. — W,  Wordtworth. 

BUTIBS— Wanned  with  Zeal  and  Loto. 

He  is  a  profane  person  that  performs  holy  duties  slightly  and  superficially ;  all 
oor  duties  ought  to  be  warmed  with  zeal,  winged  with  afiection,  and  shot  up  to 
Hf&Ten  froim  the  whole  bent  of  the  souL  Our  whole  hearts  must  go  into  them ; 
aod  the  strength  and  rigour  of  our  spirits  must  difiUse  themselves  into  every  part 
of  them.  •  •  •  Truly  all  our  Christian  sacrifices,  both  of  praise  and  prayer, 
moft  be  offered  up  to  Ood  with  fire ;  and  that  fire  which  alone  can  sanctify  them 
onist  be  darted  down  firom  heaven ;  the  celestial  flame  of  zeal  and  love  which 
mmes  down  firom  heaven,  and  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  ascend  thither  again, 
ttd  to  cany  op  our  hearts  and  souls  upon  its  wings  with  it — Bishop  Hopkins. 

BVTBS  and  EVZHTS. 

Duties  are  ours,  events  are  God's.  This  removes  an  infinite  burden  from  the 
iboolders  of  a  miserable,  tempted,  dying  creature !  On  this  consideration  only 
aa  he  teeurely  lay  down  his  head  and  close  his  eyes. — R,  Cecil. 

OVTT^-eod  with  ns  ia 

How  often  hast  thon  found  thyself  at  the  entrance  into  a  duty  becalmed)  as  a 
dup  vhieh  at  first  setting  sail  hath  hardly  wind  to  swell  its  saile,  while  under  the 
ihve  and  shadow  of  the  trees,  but  meets  a  firesh  gale  of  wind  when  got  into  the 
open  sea?  Yea,  didst  thou  never  launch  out  to  duty  as  the  Apostles  to  sea  with 
the  vind  in  thy  face,  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God,  instead  of  helping  thee  on,  meant  to 
'me  thee  back,  and  yet  hast  found  Christ  walking  to  thee  before  the  duty  was 
^000,  and  a  prosperous  voyage  made  of  it  at  last  ?  Abraham  saw  not  the  ram 
God  had  provided  for  his  sacrifice  till  he  was  in  the  mount     In  the 
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mount  of  prayer  Gkxl  is  seen,  eyen  when  the  Christian  does  often  go  up  the  hill 
towards  dii^ty  with  a  heavy  heart,  hecause  he  can  as  yet  have  no  sight  of  Him. 
Turn  not  therefore  hack,  hut  go  on  with  courage — He  may  he  nearer  than  thou 
thinkest.  "In  that  same  hour,**  saith  Chzist,  "it  shall  he  given  unto  you." — 
Qv.maU, 

E. 

£ABVS8THSS8. — The  Importanee  of 

Earnestness  alone  makes  Ufe  eternity. — Carlyle. 

EABKSSTKSSS.— A  PIm  for 

Are  we  never  to  rouse,  to  appeal,  to  inflame,  to  hreak  through  every  harrier, 
up  to  the  very  haunts  and  chamhers  of  the  soul  t  If  the  vilest  interest  upon 
earth  can  daily  call  forth  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  are  we  to  harangue  on 
puhlic  order  and  public  happiness — to  picture  a  re-uniting  world,  a  resurrection 
of  souls,  and  to  unveil  the  throne  of  God,  with  a  wretched  apathy  which  we 
neither  feel  nor  show  in  the  most  txifling  concerns  of  life?  This  surely  can  be 
neither  decency  nor  piety,  but  ignorant  shame,  boyish  bashfulness,  luxurious 
indolence,  or  anything  but  propriety  and  sense.  There  is,  I  grant,  something  dis- 
couraging at  present  to  a  man  of  sense  in  the  sarcastical  phrase  of  popular 
preacher;  but  I  am  not  entirely  without  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when 
energy  in  the  pulpit  will  he  no  longer  considered  as  a  mark  of  superficial  under- 
standing; when  animation  and  affection  will  he  separated;  when  Churches  will 
cease — as  Swift  says — ^to  be  public  dormitories;  and  sleep  be  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  the  most  convenient  vehicle  of  good  sense. — 5.  Smith. 

EABNESTKESS.— The  Quality  of 

The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great  difference  between 
men — between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant — is 
earnestness,  invincible  determination ;  a  purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or 
victory !  This  quality  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this  world ;  and  do 
talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged  creature  u 
man  without  it. — Bxixton. 

£ABK£STNES8>-without  Truth. 

Earnestness  without  solid  truth  is  but  "foam  cut  off  from  the  water" — 
brilliant,  useless,  short-lived,  and,  on  the  whole, /ai«e. — Q.  Qilfillan. 

EAST.— Turning  toward  the 

The  East,  in  scriptural  language,  was  symbolically  considered  the  more 
immediate  residence  of  the  Almighty.  Hence  the  prophets  of  old  always  turned 
their  faces  in  that  direction  when  engaged  in  devotion. — Loaring. 

The  East  is  the  determined  place  for  adoration ;  and  this  by  the  practice  of 
all  Christians,  and  this  taught  firom  the  Apostles. — St.  Clement, 

"  God  planted  a  garden  eastward ; "  man  went  westward  when  he  left  it ;  he 
turns  eastward  to  remind  him  of  his  return. — Field. 

Our  life  lies  eastward :  every  day 
Some  little  of  that  mystic  way 
By  trembling  feet  is  trod : 
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In  BQlemn  fkst  and  qniet  feast, 
Our  thoaghts  go  travelling  to  the  East, 
To  onr  incarnate  God. 

Fresh  from  the  Font,  our  childhood's  prime, 

To  life's  most  oriental  time. 

Still  doth  it  eastward  turn  in  prayer, 

And  rear  its  saving  altar  there ; 

Still  doth  it  eastward  turn  in  Creed, 

While  faith  in  awe  each  gracious  deed 

Of  her  dear  Saviour's  love  doth  plead; 

Still  doth  it  turn  at  every  line 

To  the  fair  East — in  sweet  mute  sign 

That  through  our  weary  strife  and  pain. 

We  crave  our  Eden  back  again. — Q.  F.  Fdber. 

KAfllXR-DAT.— The  Bletsednen  of  an 

0  Day  of  days !  shall  hearts  set  free 

No  "minstrel  rapture"  find  for  thee? 

Thou  art  the  sun  of  other  days, 

They  shine  by  giving  back  thy  rays ; 

Enthroned  in  tiiy  sovereign  sphere, 

Thou  shed'st  thy  light  on  all  the  year; 

Sundays  by  thee  more  glorious  break, — 

An  Easter-Day  in  every  week ; 

And  week-days  following  in  their  train 

The  fulness  of  thy  blessing  gain. 

Till  all,  both  resting  and  employ. 

Be  one  Lord's  Day  of  holy  joy : 

Then  wake,  my  soul,  to  high  desires, 

And  earlier  light  thine  altar-fires ; 

The  World  some  hours  is  on  her  way, 

Nor  thinks  on  thee,  thou  blessed  day  I 

Ot,  if  she  think,  it  is  in  scorn ; 

The  vernal  light  of  Easter  mom 

To  her  dark  gaze  no  brighter  seems 

Than  Reason's  or  the  Law's  pale  beams. — Kehle. 

10CLXSIASTB8.— The  Book  of 

A  dramatic  biography,  in  which  Solomon  not  only  records  but  re-enacts  the 
noec«ive  scenes  of  his  search  after  happiness ;  a  descriptive  memoir,  in  which 
he  not  only  recitefl  his  past  experience,  but  in  his  improvising  fervour  becomes  the 
ntrioos  phases  of  his  former  self  once  more.  He  is  a  restored  backslider,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  son  and  his  subjects,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit, 
&jr  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  he  writes  this  prodigal's  progress. — Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 

IDVGATIOV.— The  Blessing  of  a  Good 

Of  an  the  blessings  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  allow  us  to  cultivate, 
there  is  not  one  which  breathes  a  purer  fragrance,  or  bears  a  heavenlier  aspect, 
tbtn  education.  It  is  a  companion  which  no  misfortunes  can  depress,  no  clime 
^estny,  no  enemy  alienate,  no  despotism  enslave ;   at  home  a  firiend,  abroad  an 
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introdnction;  in  solitade  a  solace,  in  society  an  ornament;  it  chastens  vice,  it 
guides  virtue,  it  gives  at  once  a  grace  and  government  to  genius.  Without  it^ 
what  is  man  ?  A  splendid  slave !  a  reasoning  savage  I  vacillating  between  the 
dignity  of  an  intelligence  derived  from  God  and  the  degradations  of  passions  par- 
ticipated with  brutes,  and  in  the  accident  of  their  alternate  ascendancy,  shuddering 
at  the  terrors  of  an  hereafter,  or  hugging  the  horrid  hope  of  annihilation ! — E. 
Phillips. 

EDTICATIOK.— Christian 

The  great  work  of  Christian  education  is  not  the  direct  and  certain  fruit  of 
building  schqols  and  engaging  schoolmasters,  but  something  tax  beyond,  to  be 
compassed  only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  the  whole  Church  and  nation,  by  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  parent,  by  the  schoolfellow  at  school,  and  by  the  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home,  by  the  clergyman  in  his  parish,  by  the  landlord  in  his  calling, 
by  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman,  by  the  labourer  and  the  professional  man,  and 
the  man  of  independent  income,  whether  large  or  small,  in  theirs,  by  the  queen 
and  her  ministers,  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation  in  parliament ;  by  each  and 
all  of  these  labouring  to  remove  temptations  to  evil,  to  make  good  easier  and  more 
honoured,  to  confirm  faith  and  holiness  in  others  by  their  own  example;  in  a  word, 
to  make  men  love  and  glorify  their  God  and  Saviour  when  they  see  the  blessed 
fruits  of  His  kingdom  even  here  on  earth. — Dr.  Arnold. 

EDTICATIOK.— A  College 

A  college  education  shows  a  man  how  little  other  people  know. — Haliburtcn. 

EDUCATIOK.- A  Defleient 

If  we  look  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  itself,  if  we  consider  its  longings, 
how  comprehensive  is  its  range,  how  great  its  capabilities,  how  little  its  best  and 
highest  faculties  are  satisfied  with  the  objects  that  are  placed  before  us  upon 
earth,  how  many  marks  this  dispensation  bears  of  being  a  temporary,  and,  as  it 
were,  an  initiatory  dispensation,  is  it  not  monstrous  to  pretend  that  we  are  gi>'ing 
to  the  human  being  such  a  cultivation  as  befits  his  nature  and  his  destiny,  when 
we  put  out  of  sight  all  the  higher  and  more  permanent  purposes  for  which  he 
lives,  and  confine  our  proWsion  to  matters  which,  however  valuable,  yet  of  them- 
selves bear  only  upon  earthly  ends?  Is  it  not  a  fraud  upon  ourselves  and  our 
fellow-creatures;— is  it  not  placing  and  paltering  with  words; — is  it  not  giving 
stones  to  those  who  ask  for  bread,  if^  when  man,  so  endowed  as  he  is,  and  with 
such  high  necessities,  demands  of  his  fellow-men  that  he  may  be  rightly  trained, 
wc  impart  to  him,  under  the  name  of  an  adequate  education,  that  which  has  no 
reference  to  his  most  essential  capacities  and  wants,  and  which  limits  the  immor- 
tal  creature  to  objects  that  perish  in  the  use  ? — Gladstone, 

EDUCATION— Early 

While  yet  his  youth  is  flexible  and  green. 
Nor  bad  examples  of  the  world  hath  seen, 
Early  begin  the  stubborn  child  to  break. — Virgil. 

EDUCATIOK.— The  Effect  of 

I  consider  a  human  soul  i^dthout  education  like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which 
shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the 
colours,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and 
vein  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it.     Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when 
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it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfection, 
which  without  such  helps  axe  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. — Addison, 

EDUGATIOK— Veglected. 

Where  edncation  has  been  entirely  neglected,  or  improperly  managed,  we 
see  the  worst  passions  raHng  with  uncontrolled  and  incessant  sway.  Good  sense 
degenerates  into  craft,  and  anger  rankles  into  malignity :  restraint,  which  is 
thought  most  salutary,  comes  too  late,  and  the  most  judicious  admonitions  are 
urged  in  vain. — Dr.  Parr. 

XDUCATIOK.— The  Ol^oet  of 

The  entire  olgect  of  true  education  is  to  make  "peojiie  not  merely  do  the  right 
things,  but  enjoy  the  right  things — ^not  merely  industrious,  but  to  love  industry — 
not  merely  learned,  but  to  love  knowledge — ^not  merely  pure,  but  to  love  purity — 
not  merely  just,  but  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice. — Rnskin. 

KDUCATIOK. — Tha  Prijadiee  of 

Education  is  so  great  and  so  invincible  a  prejudice,  that  he  who  masters  the 
inconvenience  of  it  is  more  to  be  commended  than  he  can  justly  be  blamed  who 
eomplies  with  it.  For  men  do  not  always  call  them  principles  which  are  the 
prime  fountains  of  reason  from  whence  such  consequents  naturally  flow  as  are  to 
guide  the  actions  and  discourses  of  men ;  but  they  are  principles  which  they  are 
first  tanght,  which  they  sucked  in  next  to  their  milk,  and  by  a  proportion  to  those 
first  principles  they  usually  take  their  estimate  of  propositions.  For  whatever  is 
taught  to  them  at  first  they  believe  infinitely  because  they  know  nothing  to  the 
contrary;  they  have  had  no  other  masters  whose  theorems  might  abate  the 
itrength  of  their  first  persuasions ;  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  in  those  cases 
to  get  possession ;  and  before  their  first  principles  can  be  dislodged  they  are  made 
habitual  and  complexional,  it  is  in  their  nature  then  to  believe  them ;  and  this 
a  helped  forward  very  much  by  the  advantage  of  love  and  veneration  which  we 
have  to  the  first  parents  of  our  persuasions. — BUhop  Taylor, 

IDUCATIOK.— The  Progreis  of 

The  general  desire  for  education,  and  the  general  difiusion  of  it,  is  working, 
•ad  partly  has  worked,  a  great  change  in  the  habits  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
And  though  it  has  been  our  lot  to  witness  some  of  the  inconveniences  necessarily 
■Qsing  from  a  transition  state,  where  gross  ignorance  has  been  superseded  by  a 
•omewbat  too  rapid  communication  of  instruction,  dazzHng  the  mind,  perhaps, 
nther  than  enlightening  it,  yet  every  day  removes  something  of  this  evil. 
Ptesompdon  and  self-sufficiency  are  sobered  down  by  the  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  men's  minds  become  less  arrogant  in  proportion  as  they  become 
better  informed.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  any  evils  which 
may  have  arisen  ftom  opening  the  flood-gates  of  education,  if  I  may  so  say,  will 
quickly  flow  away,  and  that  a  clear  and  copious  stream  will  succeed,  fertilizing  the 
beretofoce  barren  intellect  with  its  wholesome  and  perennial  waters. — BUfiop 
Ixnudale, 

ZmrCAXIOK.^A  Beligioaa 

That  call  not  education,  which  decries 

God  and  His  truth,  content  the  seed  to  strew 

Of  moral  maxims,  and  the  mind  imbue 
With  elements  which  form  the  worldly  wise : 
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So  call  the  training,  which  can  duly  prize 

Such  lighter  lore,  hut  chiefly  holds  to  view 

What  God  requires  as  to  helieve  and  do, 
And  notes  man's  end,  and  shapes  him  for  the  skies. — Bishop  Mont. 

We  hold  that  religion — ^the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus — is  to  be  intimately  inter- 
proven  with  the  whole  tissue  of  education ;  that  is,  it  is  to  be  the  one  guiding, 
regulating,  sanctifying  principle:  that  around  which  the  whole  system  turns, 
moving  in  beautiftil  uniformity  and  order,  each  luminary  of  knowledge  and  of 
truth  revolving  in  its  own  proper  orbit,  religion  being  the  centre,  from  which  a 
genial  and  holy  light  may  difi\ise  throughout  every  part — Bishop  Blomfield, 

It  is  education  resting  upon  religion,  and  superintended  by  religion,  which 
hath  made  us  akin  to  the  angels. — E.  Irving. 

EDUCAnON.— 8tote 

As  a  father  should  provide  for  the  religious  education  of  his  children,  so 
should  a  state  for  the  instruction  of  its  subjects. — Sinclair, 

Oh  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 

When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 

And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 

An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 

Them  who  are  bound  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 

Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 

For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 

The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 

The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 

Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none. 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 

By  timely  culture  unsustained,  or  run 

Into  a  wild  disorder,  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  a  weary  life  without  the  help 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools, 

A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 

A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  I — W.  WordswortK 

EDUCATIOl^.— Three  Sources  of 

Education  comes  to  us  from  nature,  men,  and  things.  The  inward  develop, 
ment  of  our  faculties  and  organs  is  the  education  of  nature ;  the  use  which  we  are 
taught  to  make  of  this  development  is  the  education  of  men ;  and  what  we  gain 
from  our  own  experience  of  the  objects  around  us  is  the  education  of  things. — 
Rousseau. 

EDUCATIONS.— Two 

Every  man  has  two  educations — that  which  is  given  to  him,  and  the  other 
til  at  which  he  gives  to  himself.  Of  the  two  kinds,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable. — Tynman. 

ELOCUTION.— An  Acknowledged  Defect  in 

In  my  diction  I  am  sensible  that  a  striking  defect  must  have  appeared  in  most 
of  the  extemporaneous  specimens  I  have  given.    Some  bearers  would  notice  a 
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great  manj  inert,  make-wdght  pieces  of  expression,  to  supply  the  want  of  con- 
tiDixity ;  many  spiritless  terminations  of  a  sentence,  hanging  to  the  period  like  a 
withered  hand  to  the  hody ;  a  deficiency  of  the  life-blood,  so  to  call  it,  of  fervid 
inteffigenee,  drcolating  Titality  to  the  last  extremities  of  expression,  into  the 
minutest  ramifications  of  phrase;  a  certain  something  like  restive  unwillingness 
in  the  train  of  words  to  move  on,  producing  an  efibct  rather  like  the  crack  of  un- 
oHed  wheels;  and  a  want  of  what  I  again  name — ^the  liquid  flux  of  expression, 
varying,  swelling,  concealing,  each  rugged  point,  as  it  glides  freely  over,  and  pass- 
ing  graeefoUy  away. — Foiter. 

XLOGUnOH.— A  Bad 

There  may  be  a  bad  elocution, — ^bad  for  interesting  a  hearer ;  bad  for  produc- 
ing any  moral  impression ;  bad  even  for  common  intelligibleness.  Many  of  us 
have  heard  sermons  delivered  in  this  way,/md,  as  we  sat,  have  felt  almost  im- 
pelled to  imitate  the  example  of  a  man  invited  to  a  private  reading  by  Thomson 
of  his  poem  of  '*  The  Seasons,"  and  who  snatched  the  manuscript  out  of  the 
eorpirised  poet* s  hands,  because  he  could  bear  the  murdering  of  such  beautifhl 
thoughts  no  longer. — D,  Moore. 

ELOCUTION.— The  Frindple  of 

I  do  not  in  the  smallest  degree  approve  a  dry,  monotonous  enxmciation.  My 
leading  principle  is  the  simple  and  trite  one — ^that  every  kind  of  speaking, 
whether  argumentation,  invective,  familiar  ideas,  or  solemn  ones,  should,  in  public, 
always  take  that  modulation  of  voice  and  cast  of  manner  which,  in  the  actual 
intercourse  of  life,  is- ascertained  to  be  the  appropriate  one ;  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  canonical  manner,  belonging  by  distinction  to  the  pulpit.  It  is,  of 
eoQiBe,  that  the  sentimental  intonation  of  voice  should  not  be  assumed,  but  when, 
and  in  the  degree  in  which  the  sentiment  is  there. — Foster. 

ILOCUnOK.— The  Quality  of  Goodness  in 

We  daim  for  elocution  a  positive  quality  of  goodness  of  its  own.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  institution  of  preaching  itself.  For  why 
(hoold  the  enforcement  of  truth  and  duty,  upon  the  human  conscience,  be  com- 
mitted of  God  to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  at  all  ?  Why  should  the  agency  of 
oral  teaehiog  have  been  preferred  by  Him  to  visions  of  the  night,  or  the  ministry 
of  aage^,  or  the  untouched  and  unexpanded  letter  of  the  written  Word, — heaven 
iftMlf  speaking  to  the  ear  in  closets,  in  order  that  nothing  of  man  might  come 
between  oar  souls  and  the  still  small  voice  of  God?  Why,  but  that  the  Author 
of  oar  being  knew  that  there  were  latent  sensibilities  in  'the  human  soul  which 
voold  be  inniilpil  into  liib  by  nothing  so  soon  as  by  the  power  of  the  living  voice 
—by  the  fasdnations  of  eye,  and  tone,  and  countenance  lighted  up ;  attitude,  look, 
fceten^  maimer,  each  have  a  language  of  its  own,  and  all  speaking  in  their  own 
toogoe  the  wonderfhl  works  of  God.  "  Did  I  not  make  man's  voice  ?  saith  the 
Loid.*— D.  Moore. 

nOQmrCB.— ^ptivating 

The  more  a  man  shouts,  the  greater  effect  he  is  believed  to  produce,  and  the 
omtar  he  is  held  to  be.    Often,  however,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.    Genuine 
driven  to  extremities — speaks  low,  says  little,  and  that  little  in 
a  ftw  detached  words.    The  most  captivating  eloquence  is  that  which  does  this. — 
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ELOdVENCE.— Carnal  and  Divine 

Carnal  eloquence  charms  the  ear,  but  divine  eloquence  strikes  the  heart ;  it  is 
most  piercing  and  demonstrative,  and  quickly  convinceth  a  man  bj  its  own 
evidence. — Chamock. 

ELOQUENCE.— The  Charma  of 

Nothing  appears  to  me  to  be  nobler  than  to  keep  assemblies  of  men  entranced 
by  the  charms  of  eloquence,  wielding  their  minds  at  will,  impelling  them  at  one 
time,  and  at  another  dissuading  them  from  their  previous  intentions. — Cicero. 

ELOQUENCE.— Definitions  of 

Eloquence  is  a  painting  of  the  thoughts. — PaseaL 

Eloquence  is  speaking  in  a  manner  proper  to  persuade. — Cicero. 

It  is  a  great  and  fervid  spirit  pouring  itself,  in  a  Uving  torrent^  into  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  its  auditors. — Tunibull. 

A  strange  power  of  making  themselves  believed. — Clarendon, 

ELOQUENCE.— An  Embodiment  of 

Was  he  not 
A  full-celled  honeycomb  of  eloquence 
Stored  from  all  flowers  ? — Tennyson. 

ELOQUENCE— a  Gift. 

Eloquence  is  a  gift  of  the  mind,  which  makes  us  master  of  the  heart  and  spirit 
of  others;  which  enables  us  to  inspire  them  with,  or  persuade  them  o^  whatever 
we  please. — BruyHe. 

ELOQUENCE.— €N)odnei8  the  Support  of 

Where  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels  would  fail,  there  is  an  eloquence  in  living 
goodness  which  will  often  prove  persuasive.  For  it  is  an  inoffensive,  impretend- 
ing,  unobtrusive  eloquence ;  it  is  the  eloquence  of  the  soft  sunshine  when  it 
expands  the  close-shut  leaves  and  blossoms — a  rude  hand  would  but  tear  and 
crush  them ;  it  is  the  eloquence  of  the  summer-heat  when  it  basks  upon  the  thick- 
ribbed  ice — blows  would  not  break  it ;  but  beneath  that  softest,  gentlest,  yet  most 
potent  influence,  the  hard  impenetrable  masses  melt  away. — Professor  Caird, 

ELOQUENCE.— The  Oospel  Prompts  to 

Such  are  the  themes  of  the  Gospel,  that  distinct  and  vivid  thought  concerning 
tbem  cannot  but  prompt  to  eloquent  utterance.  No  subjects  are  so  adapted  to 
excite  a  speaker's  spirit — to  rouse  from  their  lowest  depths  all  the  energies  and 
passions  of  his  being — to  task  to  the  uttermost  all  his  resources  of  expression — 
in  a  word,  to  imbreed  within  him  all  the  elements  and  the  ethereal  life  of 
eloquence.  Who  could  be  cold  while  speaking,  with  just  intellectation,  of  "the 
transformation  of  apostate  man  from  earthly  to  di\-ine?"  or  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God?  or  of  the  love  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  which  that  sacrifice 
discovered  ?  or  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  or  of  the  great  day  of  judgment  ? 
or  of  the  woes  and  glories  of  eternity  ? — Dr.  Skinner. 

ELOQUENCE.— Indebtedness  to 

We  shall  find  few  persons  who  have  pushed  themselves  to  great  eminence 
without  the  aid  of  eloquence. — Montaigne. 
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SLOQIJZVCB.— Knowledge  Veeeiiury  to 

No  man  can  be  truly  eloqaent  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  nnacqaainted. — 
Cicero, 

ELOi^UZVCS.— Love  for 

DepriTe  me  of  everything  else,  bat  leave  me  eloquence,  and  I  shall  never  regret 
the  voyages  which  I  have  made  in  order  to  study  it. — St,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen. 

nOQUZNCS.— Lore  the  first  Bnle  of 

Many  rules  of  eloquence  have  been  set  forth,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  first  and 
most  essential  of  all  has  been  overlooked,  namely — charity.  To  address  men 
well,  they  must  be  loved  much.  "Whatever  they  may  be,  be  they  ever  so  guilty,  or 
indijSerent,  or  ungrateful,  or  however  deeply  sunk  in  crime,  before  all,  and  above 
•n,  they  must  be  loved.  Love  is  the  sap  of  the  Gospel,  the  secret  of  lively  and 
efieetual  preaching,  the  magic  power  of  eloquence.  The  end  of  preaching  is  to 
reclaim  the  hearts  of  men  to  God,  and  nothing  but  love  can  find  out  the  mysterious 
ftT^nes  which  lead  to  the  heart.  If,  then,  you  do  not  feel  a  fervent  love  and 
profound  pity  for  humanity,  be  assured  that  the  gift  of  Christian  eloquence  has 
been  denied  you.  You  will  not  win  souls,  neither  will  you  acquire  that  most 
excellent  of  earthly  sovereignties — sovereignty  over  human  hearts.  An  Arab 
pforerb  runs  thus — "  The  neck  is  bent  by  the  sword ;  but  heart  is  only  bent  by 
heart"    Love  is  irresiBtible. — MuUoit. 

XLOQirENCE.— The  Power  of 

In  whom  does  it  not  enkindle  passion  f  Its  matchless  excellence  is  applicable 
ererywhere,  in  all  classes  of  lifb.  The  rich  and  the  poor  experience  the  effects  of 
its  magic  influence.  It  excites  the  soldier  to  the  charge,  and  animates  him  to  the 
eonflict  I  The  miser  it  teaches  to  weep  over  his  error,  and  to  despise  the  degrading 
betrayer  of  his  peace.  It  convicts  the  infidel  of  his  depravity,  dispels  the  cloud 
tbat  obacuies  his  mind,  and  leaves  it  pure  and  elevated.  The  guilty  are  living 
monumeiits  of  its  exertion,  and  the  innocent  hail  it  as  the  vindicator  of  its 
riiJated  rights  and  the  preserver  of  its  sacred  reputation.  How  often  in  the 
eoorts  of  justice  does  the  criminal  behold  his  arms  unshackled,  his  character  freed 
tnm  suspicion,  and  his  future  left  open  before  him  with  all  its  hopes  of  honours, 
itsdfio,  and  dignity  I  And  how  often,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  does  eloquence 
immaak  eoiruption,  expose  intrigue,  and  overthrow  tyranny  I  In  the  cause  of 
Bocy  it  is  omnipotent.  It  is  bold  in  the  consciousness  of  its  superiority — 
sad  myiehiing  in  the  purity  of  its  motives. — Canon  Melvill. 


lUMIVEirCS.— The  Prerogative  of 

One  d  the  great  and  more  prominent  prerogatives  of  any  preacher  must  be 
doquenee.  Often  a  rich  and  gorgeous  depth  of  imagery  bears  along  his  words, 
fooling  and  heaving  like  the  magnificent  beat,  the  undulation  and  the  glory  of  a 
aea  thane  upon  hj  burning  seas. — E.  P,  Hood. 

lUHnnorcB^Paipit 

In  pnlpit  eloquence  the  grand  difficulty  lies  here — ^to  give  the  subject  all  the 
^igiuty  it  so  fhHy  deserves,  without  attaching  iSUy  importance  to  ourselves.  The 
^^*«TwHan  messenger  cannot  think  too  highly  of  his  prince,  nor  too  humbly  of  him- 
seH  This  IS  t^ftt  secret  art  which  captivates  and  improves  an  audience,  and  which 
iU  who  see  wiU  fiuicy  they  could  imitate,  while  most  who  try  will  faiL — Colton, 
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Now  it  seems  to  me,  pulpit  eloquence,  properly  so  called — I  mean  the  power 
of  exciting  the  passions,  convincing  the  judgment,  or  warming  the  imagination — 
can  only  be  effected  where  some  appeal  is  made  to  the  taste  and  feeUngs  as  well 
as  to  the  reason.  The  pulpit  has  its  two  offices,  or  two  departments.  It  has  to 
discharge  the  office  of  instructing  and  informing  the  mind,  and  it  also  has  the 
office  of  attracting  men  and  of  persuading  them  to  action.  The  hearers  of  a 
sermon  ought  to  leave  the  Church  prepared  to  do  as  well  as  to  believe.  Hence  it 
follows  that  whilst  some  sermons  are  speeches  or  addresses,  forming  urgent 
appeals  to  men's  hopes  and  fears,  others  are  mere  essays  or  discussions ;  and  he 
only  can  be  called  the  sacred  orator  who  addresses  his  people  in  a  speech,  and 
does  not  merely  read  to  them  a  disquisition.  To  constitute  the  materials  of 
pulpit  eloquence,  as  I  understand  the  term,  there  must  be  a  happy  mixture  of  all 
these  modes  of  address,  or  a  suitable  application  of  them  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  congregation  and  to  the  sense  of  the  text — Dean  Rarmay. 

We  may  describe  this  to  be  the  power  of  communicating  to  others  the  sublime 
thoughts  and  thrilling  emotions  of  Christianity; — of  transferring,  alive  and 
glowing,  its  celestial  truth  and  love,  from  mind  to  mind,  from  heart  to  heart  It 
is  not  merely  logic,  nor  philosophy,  nor  oratory,  nor  poetry.  It  may  be  all  of 
these  combined,  but  it  is  yet  something  more,  infinitely  more.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
living  inspiration,  whereby  one  man  is  enabled,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  transform 
his  fellow-men  into  the  radiant  image  of  Jesus  Christ — TumbuU. 

SLOaTJXNCE.~The  Bight  Kind  of 

Eloquence  must  be  the  voice  of  one  earnestly  endeavouring  to  deliver  his  own 
soul;  it  must  be  the  outpouring  of  ideas  rushing  for  a  vent  It  must  be  the 
poefs  experience  „  Thoughts  that  rove  about, 

And  loudly  knock  to  have  their  passage  out" 
It  must  be  the  Psalmist's  experience — ^the  untutored  effort  of  a  heart  hot  within, 
till  the  fire  kindles,  and  at  the  last  he  speaks  with  his  tongue.  It  must  be  the 
Prophet's  experience — "  a  word  in  the  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  his 
bones,  so  that  he  is  weary  of  forbearing,  and  cannot  stay."  It  must  be  the 
Patriarch's  experience — "I  am  full  of  matter;  the  spirit  within  me  constraineth 
me ;  behold  my  belly  is  as  wine  which  has  no  vent ;  it  is  ready  to  burst  like  new 
bottles ;  I  will  speak  that  I  may  be  refreshed." — Professor  Blunt. 

ELOQUENCE.— The  Son!  of 

Tenderness  is  the  soul  of  eloquence;  it  tunes  the  voice  into  music;  it  breathes 
our  thoughts  into  the  hearts  of  our  hearers,  and  makes  them  one  with  us. — Dr. 
Thomas. 

ELOQUEKCE.— True 

This  is  creative  and  diffusive.  It  imparts  to  its  recipients  a  higher  life,  a 
stronger  impulse,  a  deeper  joy.  Under  its  influence  they  become,  if  not  perman- 
ently, yet  for  the  time  being,  new  men,  and  go  forth  with  one  heart  to  do  and  to 
suffer  all  for  which  the  orator  has  plead. — Tumhull. 

EMOTION— Defined. 

By  emotion  I  mean  that  deep  earnestness  of  the  soul  which  is  created  by  the 
truth  strongly  perceived  and  entirely  believed ,  and  the  consequent  quick  and  holy 
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■jmpathy  of  all  the  afieetioiis  with  the  word  the  minister  has  to  deliver,  and  the 
dzcomstauees  in  which  he  is  placed. — Dr,  Reed, 

EMOnOV.— The  Bzeitflment  of 

He  who  banishes  instruction  firom  the  pulpit,  and  attempts  to  reduce  every- 
thing  to  the  excitement  of  emotion,  robs  the  ministerial  office  of  a  great  part  of 
its  usefulness,  and  deprives  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  almost  every  oppor- 
tunity lev  the  enlargement  and  correction  of  their  religious  knowledge.  Moreover, 
I  absolutely  deny  the  possibility  of  a  man's  exciting  religious  fSseling,  and  rendering 
it  salutary  and  productive  of  exalted  effects,  otherwise  than  by  commencing  with 
eonvindng  instruction  and  taking  the  way  through  the  intellect  of  the  heart.  All 
bis  efforts  to  raise  emotion  by  operating  upon  the  imagination,  will  result  in 
inflaming  it,  and  enkindling  a  wild  fire,  which  can  prove  of  no  advantage  to 
genuine  piety,  and  may  positively  injure  it.  A  religious  emotion,  to  be  salutary 
sod  improving,  and  in  a  rational  and  profitable  manner  effect  the  exaltation  of  the 
mind,  must  be  founded  upon  a  lively  perception  of  important  truths  vividly 
rapmented.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  discoiirse  which  shall  in 
reality  take  hold  of;  awaken,  and  inspire  the  man,  and  prepare  the  way  for,  and 
rsise  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  without  instruction. — JUinhard, 

nonOK.— True 

True  emotion  indicates  neither  weakness  nor  wildness.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  subject ;  and,  appearing  only  where  it  is  demanded,  its  presence  is  life  and 
power.  It  suggests  the  just  action ;  it  gives  the  just  intonation ;  it  creates  the 
just  expression.  Everything  speaks,  and  speaks  eloquently,  and  carries  to  the 
eoDsdene*  of  the  hearer  that  conviction  of  sincerity  and  power  in  the  speakers 
which  nothing  else  can  supply. — Dr,  Reed* 

IITHIFIIA8T.— The 

The  enthusiast  has  been  compared  to  a  man  walking  in  a  fog ;  everything 
immediatelj  anmnd  him,  or  in  contract  with  him,  appears  sufficiently  clear  and 
InsBinous;  bat  beyond  the  little  circle  of  which  he  himself  is  the  centre,  all  is 
mist,  sod  error,  and  conftision. — CoUofu 

IITIiUUAST. — The  Zeal  of  the 

Far  other  flame  the  vain  enthusiast  feels 
When  reason  by  delusive  fkncy  led 
In  sad  captivity,  the  thoughts  confhsed 
Hush  on  his  mind  in  dark  and  doubtfiil  sense. 
His  mind  a  chaos  of  blind  zeal,  that  spurns 
Th'  unerring  due  which  mild  discretion  lends : 
Perchance  the  dashing  images  strike  out 
Some  ray  of  casual  light;  how  soon 
The  weak  and  momentary  glance  is  lost 
Beneath  a  load  of  wild  obscurity  t 
Much  does  he  labour  with  some  weighty  thought 
Of  fidth,  of  grace,  of  heaven,  perchance  of  hell, 
But  all  in  vain  he  draws  the  thread  confiised 
To  tedious  length;  the  end  dudes  his  search, 
And  leaves  bim  wrapt  in  wild  perplexity, 
BMBoiliDg  still  on  the  same  beaten  track. — Jenmr. 

o 
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SPIFHAHY.— The 

A  comet  dangling  in  the  air 

Presaged  the  ruin  both  of  death  and  sin, 

And  told  the  wise  men  of  a  King — 

The  King  of  Glory,  and  the  Son 

Of  Righteonsness,  who  then  begun 
To  draw  toward  that  blessed  hemisphere : 

They  from  the  ftirthest  East  this  neir 
And  unknown  light  pursue, 
Till  they  appear 
In  this  blest  infknt  King's  propitious  eye. 
And  pay  their  homage  to  His  royalty : 
Persia  might  then  the  rising  sun  adore, 

It  was  idolatry  no  more : 

Great  God  I  they  gave  to  Thee 

Myrrh,  frantdncense,  and  gold ; 
But  Lord,  with  what  shall  we 
Present  ourselves  before  Thy  migesty, 
Whom  Thou  redeem'dst  when  we  were  sold  ? 
We  have  nothing  but  ourselves,  and  scarce  that  neither, 

Vile  dirt  and  clay; 

Tet  it  is  soft,  and  may 
Impression  take : 
Accept  it,  Lord,  and  say  this  Thou  had'st  rather; 
Stamp  it,  and  on  this  sordid  metal  make 

Thy  holy  image,  and  it  shall  outshine 

The  beauty  of  the  golden  mine ! — BUhop  Taylor. 

EPISTLES.— The 

Rich  in  doctrine,  laden  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  the  Epittlcs  are  the 
fruitful  fields  which  fill  the  Church's  granary. — Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 

EPITAPH.— The  Composition  of  an 

As,  both  in  cities  and  villages,  the  dead  are  deposited  in  close  connection  with 
our  places  of  worship,  the  composition  of  an  epitaph  naturally  turns  upon  the 
most  serious  and  solemn  affections  of  the  human  mind  :  upon  departed  worth — 
upon  personal  or  social  sorrow  and  admiration — upon  religion,  individual  and 
social — upon  time,  and  upon  eternity.  Accordingly  it  suffices,  in  ordinary  cases, 
to  secure  a  composition  of  tliis  kind  from  censure,  that  it  contains  nothing  that 
shall  shock  or  be  inconsistent  >nth  this  spirit. — W.  Wordsworth. 

EPITAPH. — The  Fitness  of  an 

An  epitaph  must  be  made  fit  for  the  person  for  whom  it  was  made.  For  a 
man  to  say  all  the  excellent  things  that  can  be  said  upon  one,  and  caU  that  his 
epitaph,  is  os  if  a  painter  should  mako  the  handsomest  piece  he  can  possibly 
make,  and  say — 'twas  my  picture.    It  holds  in  a  funeral  sermon. — Selden. 

ERBOB.— The  Action  of 

Error  frequently  brings  out  the  latent  glories  of  truth,  as  steel  brings  fire 
from  the  flinty  rock. — Dr.  Thomas. 
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EBBOB — The  Best  Mode  of  Oppoiiiig 

The  best  mode  of  opposing  eiror  is  seldom  directly  to  advert  to  it,  but  calmlj 
and  attractivelj  to  exhibit  the  opposite  right  and  truth ;  for  tmth  is,  in  itself, 
delightful  to  every  unsophisticated  mind.  It  wins  its  own  way.  It  a£fect8,  it 
warms,  it  invigorates,  it  controls,  by  its  own  proper  and  x>eculiar  energy.  It  needs 
not  elaborate  proofs  or  subtle  arg^umentatioh.  Let  it  be  proposed  in  fulness  and 
simplicity,  with  clearness  and  with  affection,  and  the  task  is  done.  We*  shall 
thus  gain  the  stronghold  of  every  honest  understanding ;  we  shall  thus  win  the 
citadel  of  evezy  heart  that  can  be  won. — Bishop  Jehh. 

There  is  no'need  that  we  should  all  rush  out  to  the  formal  defence  of  the  system 
at  every  exy  of  alarm  that  may  arise.  We  are  not  all  needed  on  the  battlements. 
Salvation  has  been  appointed  for  walls  and  bulwarks  long  ago.  The  city  is  safe. 
The  mountain  which  is  to  fill  the  whole  earth  will  not  be  cast  into  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  This  day  calls  us  anew  to  our  work — and  in  that  work,  quickened  by  a 
higher  energy,  refreshed  with  more  earnest  prayers,  carried  on  beneath  the 
Master^s  eye,  we  shall  give  the  best  reply  we  can  to  all  suggested  doubts ;  we  shall 
most  effectually  scatter  all  difficulties,  whether  speculative  or  practicaL  More 
doubts  in  Oxford  I  how  must  we  resolve  them  ?  by  sending  more  missionaries  to 
China.  Are  we  told  again — as  if  we  had  never  been  told  before — that  the  canonicity 
of  particular  books  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
whole  cannot  be  defined  ?  What  is  our  reply  ?  That  the  questions  thus  raised 
are  far  too  stupendous  to  be  settled  in  their  cloisters,  or  in  our  pulpits  either. 
This  is  a  question  in  which  the  whole  race  is  interested.  To  humanity  we  make 
the  appeaL  We  must  translate  the  Book  into  every  language,  and  let  it  speak 
for  itself  in  every  land.  Are  we  told  again  that  miracles  are  impossible  if  "  the 
order  of  nature  "  is  to  be  maintained  ?  What  is  our  reply  ?  It  is  this : — That  we 
are  willing,  as  Christian  workers,  to  put  the  whole  question  to  this  proof— we  will 
go  out  with  the  Gospel  message  as  we  have  been  told,  and  as  we  have  been  wont ; 
and  if  moral  miracles  are  not  wrought,  if  there  are  no  ''  signs  following,"  as  in  the 
ancient  days,  we  will  come  back  and  confess  that  man  can  be  lighted  best  by 
reason,  ruled  but  by  inexorable  law,  and  comforted  when  his  sorrow  comes  only 
GQ  the  dark,  cold  bosom  of  fate.  Is  it  whispered,  or  boldly  declared,  that  what 
we  have  always  regarded  as  the  veiy  heart  and  core  of  the  Gospel  is,  after  all,  but 
an  error  of  our  interpretation — a  creation  of  our  own  imagination,  while  disturbed 
by  oonsdousness  of  guilt,  and  not  yet  pacified  by  sufficiency  of  self-sacrifice  I  What 
shall  we  say?  only  this — "  Let  us  tell  the  tale  as  our  fathers  told  it,  for  so  in  the 
main  we  bdieve  it  to  be.  Let  us  try  if  the  balm  of  Gilead  will  not  still  heal  the 
wounds  of  suffering  men — if  the  blood  of  sprinkling  will  not  still  pacify  the 
troabled,  guilty  conscience.  "Hinder  us  not,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  prospered 
our  way ! "  We  tell  a  tale  of  love  which  has  melted  many  a  cold  and  sluggish 
heart,  and  which  if  untold  can  have  no  substitute,  either  in  the  facts  of  history, 
or  in  the  fkocy  of  man.  Oh,  hinder  us  not  t  Bid  us  *'  God-speed,"  if  you  can, 
even  amid  your  doubts;  for  we  go  to  preach  Christ  crucified,  a  stumbling- 
Uoek,  alas !  to  some,  to  others  foolishness,  but  to  all  who  believe,  in  whatever 
nation,  of  whatever  class,  Christ,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  for 
ever.— Dr.  Raleigh. 

When  we  would  convince  men  of  any  error  by  the  strength  of  truth,  let  us 
vithal  pour  the  sweet  balm  of  love  upon  their  heads.  Truth  and  love  are  two  of 
the  meet  powerfol  things  in  the  world ;  and  when  they  both  go  together,  they 
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cannot  easily  be  withstood.  The  golden  beams  of  truth  and  the  silver  cords  of 
love,  twisted  together,  will  draw  men  on  with  a  sweet  violence,  whether  ihejr  will 
or  no. — Cudworth, 

EBBOB.— The  Cause  of 

Error  consists  in  following  the  reveries  of  human  imagination,  instead  of  the 
plais  dictates  of  the  Word  of  God. — B.  Cecil 

EBBOB.— The  Danger  of 

Let  us  beware  of  the  first  wrong  direction  of  thought  and  feeling;  however 
minute  the  degree,  fearful  may  be  the  after  deviations.  The  voyager  enters  a 
current  which  seems  propitious ;  there  is  no  apparent  diversion  firom  his  course ; 
his  barks  speeds  well;  his  oar  does  not  toil,  nor  his  sail  strain ;  in  his  confidence 
all  promises  success.  But,  while  he  examines,  scarcely  does  it  seem  that  he  has 
advanced.  Much  again  and  again  reminds  him  of  what  he  has  noticed  just 
before.  A  strange  familiarity  impresses  his  sense.  Still,  current  flows  into  cur- 
rent ;  while  onward  and  buoyant  is  his  track.  Soon  he  feels  an  unnatural  vibra- 
tion. Where  he  glided,  he  now  whirls  along.  Long  since  he  has  entered  the 
verge  of  a  maelstrom,  and  he  is  now  the  sport  of  its  gyrations.  No  power  is  left 
his  helm  or  mast;  he  is  the  trembling  unresisting  prey.  He  hears  the  roar ;  he 
is  drawn  into  the  suck  of  the  vortex.  Not  only  the  circle  lessens,  the  veiy  Burfoce 
slopes :  the  central  funnel  and  abyss,  dark-heaving,  smooth,  vitreous,  yawns ;  the 
mariner  shrieks ;  the  skiff  is  swallowed  up,  where  the  waters  only  separate  to 
close  where  the  outermost  attraction  was  but  the  minister  to  the  fiftmine  of  this 
devouring  maw  I — Dr,  R*  W.  Hamilton. 

EBBOB-^Denoimced. 

0  hateftil  Error  1    Melancholy's  child ! 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  ni;n 

Things  that  are  not  ? — Shakspeare. 

EBBOB.— The  EvU  of 

Error  is  worse  than  ignorance. — P,  J,  Bailey. 

EBBOB.— The  Punishment  of 

Error  must  always  receive  its  punishment.  If  a  man  believes  poison  to  be 
wholesome  fpod,  and  partakes  of  it  as  such,  he  must  still  receive  its  punishment 
If  a  man  does  not  examine  his  chart  in  taking  his  ship  into  harbour,  however 
strong  his  belief  that  he  steers  the  correct  course,  but  errs,  and  strikes  upon  a 
rock,  he  suffers  shipwreck,  the  punishment  of  his  error.  So  if  a  man  errs  firom 
his  chart  of  Christianity — the  Bible,  he  must  suffer  punishment  according  to  his 
error. — Cameron. 

EBBOB  and  CUSTOM. 

Error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances  error ;  and  these  two  between 
them  would  persecute  and  chase  away  all  truth  and  solid  wisdom  out  of  human 
life,  were  it  not  that  God,  rather  than  man,  once  in  many  ages  calls  together  the 
prudent  and  religious  counsels  of  men,  deputed  to  repress  the  incroachments,  and 
to  work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our  minds  by  the 
subtle  insinuating  of  error  and  custom. — Milton. 
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SBBOB  And  TRUTH. 

Darkness  and  light  strove  on  the  lace  of  the  deep  hefore  this  goodly  nniverse 
rose  out  of  chaos,  and  they  have  their  striyings  stilL  Error  is  not  of  yesterday 
any  more  than  truth.  They  encountered  each  other  in  Paradise ;  they  have  had 
many  encounters  since,  and  they  are  yet  in  the  field.  But  periods  arise  which 
become  exalted  into  epochs,  when  these  ancient  forms,  on  the  one  side  or  both, 
display  more  than  usual  vigour,  api>ear  in  new  and  revived  forms,  change  their 
mode  of  attack  and  defence,  and  come  off  with  honours. — T.  Pearson, 

No  error  can  endure  for  ever ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  beginning  of 
time  no  truth  has  ever  perished. — Zschokke, 

SBSOBS—Contigiumi  to  Tmtii. 

An  errors  spring  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  truth ;  they  grow  round 
about  it,  and,  for  the  most  part,  derive  their  strength  from  such  contiguity. — 
Binne^. 

Our  greatest  errors  take  their  rise 
From  our  best  views. — Horace, 

EBB0B8. — ^The  Dangeronmess  of 

EiTors  to  be  dangerous  must  have  a  great  deal  of  truth  mingled  with  them ; 
it  is  only  from  this  alliance  that  they  can  ever  obtain  an  extensive  circulation ; 
from  pure  extravagance,  and  genuine,  unmingled  falsehood,  the  world  never  has, 
and  never  can  sustain,  any  mischief. — S,  SmitJi. 

EBBOBB.—Tlie  DoAth  of 

All  errors,  like  the  monster  of  the  briny  deep,  will  die  if  you  drag  them  forth 
from  their  turbid  element,  and  lift  them  into  the  sunny  realms  of  day. — Dr, 
Thomat. 

IBBOBB.-aUligioof 

Behgious  errors  are  soul  troublers.  Like  the  mystic  star  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which,  falling  on  the  waters,  turned  the  peaceful  element  into  turbulence  and 
blood,  they  stir  the  spirit  of  the  Church  into  distressing  agitations. — Dr.  Thomas. 

XIBOB&— Tho  State  and  Theological 

The  State  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  theological  errors  which  do  not 
vkdate  the  common  rules  of  morality,  and  militate  against  the  fair  i)ower  of  the 
mkr.— S.  Smith. 

lUOBS.— ThiM  Sort!  of 

Emm  are  of  three  sorts :  some  are  against  the  foundation  of  saving  truth, 
tome  about  it*  some  beside  it.  The  first  sort  subvert,  the  second  pervert,  the 
thizd  dbrat—Herle, 

moss.— Hie  Tranfmiifion  of 

Men  are  the  sport  and  victims  of  errors  transmitted  firom  hand  to  hand  from 
their  predeoesaoza ;  they  are  ruined  by  following  the  example  of  others. — Seneca, 

lliaSS.-~Two  Poenliaritioi  la 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  errors: — an  impiety  which  renders  them 
koiUe^  and  an  impertinence  which  makes  them  ridiculous. — Pascal, 
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EUCHABIST.— The  Feait  of  the 

The  Eucharist  is  the  great  feast  of  the  Church.  First,  it  is  a  true  feast  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life ;  secondly,  it  is  a  sacred  feast,  sanctifyiiig 
from  all  carnal  enjoyment;  thirdly,  it  is  a  covenant  feast,  sealing  redemption; 
fonrthly,  it  is  a  love  feast,  uniting  the  redeemed ;  fifthly,  it  is  a  supper  feast,  fore* 
festival  of  death,  of  the  end  of  all  things,  of  the  coming  of  Christ. — Profestor 
Lange. 

EVANGELIST.— The  Limited  Xiaaion  of  an 

"  The  perfecting  of  the  saints  "  can  never  be  promoted  by  the  ministry  of  an 
evangelist,  or  preacher  of  Gospel  facts.  The  hodman  is  very  useftil,  but  not  as  an 
architect.  A  reiterator  of  common-places  is  not  a  teacher.  Believers  cannot  be 
prefected  by  his  everlasting  a,  b,  c.  The  perfecting  of  a  house  must  be  given  to 
other  hands  than  the  men  who  dig  out  the  foundation.  To  preach  salvation  is 
one  thing,  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ,  or  in  other  words,  to  perfect  men  for 
fellowship  with  Christ  in  the  glory  of  heaven,  is  a  very  different  thing.  When 
persons  who  are  already  "  in  Christ,"  are  ministered  to  by  a  declaimer  of  Gospel 
history,  they  lose  their  time ;  they  are  not  fed,  nor  built  up  in  their  most  holy 
faith.— i)r.  Pulsford, 

EVANGELISTS.— The  Capability  of  the 

Evangelists  are  matter-of-fact  men.  They  are  rather  inspired  by  the  past  than 
the  present.  The  facts  of  the  Gospel  are  their  all  and  in  all :  of  the  laws  of  the 
facts  they  know  nothing.  They  are  believers,  but  bUnd.  They  are  admirably 
fitted  to  rouse  the  attention  of  plain  unsophisticated  persons.  For  the  Afirican 
mind  they  are  all  that  you  could  desire ;  to  the  philosophical  Hindu  they  are 
useless.  In  the  work  of  awakening  simple  men  from  their  sleep  in  sin  they  are 
perfectly  at  home ;  but  for  aught  else  they  are  whoUy  unfitted. — Dr.  PuUforcL 

EVANGELISTS.— The  Credibility  of  the 

In  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament  we  have,  for  the  miracles  of  Christ,  the 
exx^rcss  dopositionB  of  no  less  than  four  direct  and  formal  historians,  who  each 
charges  himself  with  the  task  of  narrating  the  life  and  doings  of  our  Saviour,  and 
who  each,  too,  in  his  o^v'n  person,  deserves  the  utmost  confidence  of  his  readers, 
both  for  his  opportunities  of  information  and  for  a  perfect  integrity,  assured  to  us, 
in  that  age  of  persecution  and  most  cruel  sufforings  for  the  fiiith,  by  the  highest 
of  all  guarantees.  Each  writes  in  the  manner,  and  fully  sustains  the  character,  of 
an  independent  historian ;  and  though  the  evangelist  Mark  most  probably  availed 
himself,  in  certain  of  his  passages,  of  the  previously  written  Gospel  by  Matthew, 
yet  even  he,  it  is  obvious,  gives  forth  his  statements  from  his  own  distinct  sources 
of  information.  He,  it  is  understood,  drew  his  materials  chiefly  from  Peter, 
whose  disciple  and  companion  he  was ;  while  Luke  compiled  his  narrative,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  from  the  carefully  weighed  reports  of  those  who  companied 
with  our  Saviour  during  the  time  of  His  abode  upon  earth.  John  and  Matthew, 
again,  were  the  eye-witnesses  throughout  of  Clirist's  personal  history ;  so  that  in 
the  Gospels  alone  we  have  four  separate  and  independent  narratives,  detailing 
either  what  the  authors  themselves  heard  and  saw,  or  what  they  were  informed  of 
at  first  hand.  The  histories  themselves  demonstrate  in  every  sentence  that  there 
was  no  partnership,  no  conjunct  or  pre-concerted  movement  among  the  authors. 
Here,  then,  we  have  what  is  ever  esteemed  a  first-rate  evidence  in  all  judgments 
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and  cnticisms  on  common  history — the  evidence  not  of  one,  bat  of  four  professed 
and  formal  historians,  all  of  them  contemporary  with,  and  one  half  of  them  the 
pezaonal  observers  of  the  events  related  by  them ;  and  each  of  them  deponing  in 
his  own  name,  and  that  in  greatest  variety  and  abundance,  to  the  miracles  of  the 
GospeL  Let  it  be  recollected  that  these  accounts  were  published  separately,  at 
different  times  and  on  different  occasions,  and  that  you  must  multiply  the  distinct 
credibilities  of  these  individual  witnesses  into  each  other,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
immense  product  which  represents  the  whole  force  of  their  united  testimonies. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  at  all  compare  with  this  in  any  other  of  the  narratives 
of  ancient  histcxy. — Dr.  Chalmers. 

EYAVGELI8T8. — ^The  Support  of 

Evangelists,  who  go  forth  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles,  are  the  Church's 
stipendiaries;  their  debtors  we  at  home  verily  are,  for  their  own  maintenance, 
and  for  the  BupiKUt  of  their  families.  They  are  soldiers  who  go  a  warfare,  and 
therefore  we  are  bound  both  to  send  them  the  supplies  they  need,  to  pension 
them  when  disabled,  and  to  support  their  widows  and  educate  their  children. — 
Heard, 

ZTAVOZLIBTB.— >The  'V^sdom  of  the 

How  admirable  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Evangelist!  They  never  si)eak  ii^uri' 
onsly  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  His  judges,  nor  of  His  executioners. 
They  report  the  fact  without  a  single  reflection.  They  comment  neither  on  their 
Master's  mildness  when  He  was  smitten,  nor  on  His  constancy  in  the  hour  of 
ignominiouB  death,  which  they  thus  describe — "And  they  crucified  Jesus." — 
hacine. 

ETAVeSLISTS.— Tho  Writings  of  tiio 

St  Matthew  wrote  for  the  Jews;  so  that  whatever  is  characteristic  in  his 
Gospel  has  a  plain  reference  to  their  condition,  manners,  and  principles. 
St.  Mark  wrote  for  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  converts ;  and  the  attentive  reader 
win  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  passages  evidently  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
both  dastes  of  belidvers.  St.  Luke  wrote  for  GentUe  converts  alone ;  and  hence 
bis  freqoent  interpretations  of  Scriptural  or  Jewbh  allusions — ^his  explanations  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  state  after  death — his  omissions  of  appeal  to 
the  Mosaio  law,  and  of  prophecies  applicatory  to  the  Messiah.  On  the  other  hand, 
John's  Gospel  wis  principally  designed  for  the  refutation  of  false  doctrine  and  for 
the  confirmation  of  Churches,  already  planted  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
SMits ;  and  therefbre  those  explicit  declarations  on  the  God-head  of  Christ,  and 
ii  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  the  other 
EnDgeiisti;^— £if  Aop  Sunmer. 

nPEICgt— Tlf  OoneliuiYtneM  of 

This  eoiudsts  in  sneh  a  conjunction  of  a  number  of  facts,  that  there  remains 
^  CM  ¥>ay  in  which  they  can  all  be  consistentiy  explained ;  and  when  that  one 
ny  does  actoaUj  bring  them  all  to  an  agreement. — J.  Taylor. 

IflBnciL— Hm  Pzindptl  Kinds  of 

There  is  the  eridenoe  derived  from  testimony,  which  will  be  acknowledged  of 
pcitweubt*  tha  eridence  of  authority— " Thus  saith  the  Lord;"  the  evidence 
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of  experience — ^the  consciousness  of  what  passes  in  the  mind;  the  eyidaad^ 
arising  from  comparison  and  contrast;  the  eyidence  of  probability;  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  particularly  of  hearing  and  seeing;  the  evidence  of  admitted  or 
unquestionable  fact ;  the  evidence  of  analogy  or  resemblance ;  and  the  evidence  of 
inference  and  induction. — Dr.  Sturtevant. 

EVIDENCES.— The  Best 

Books  of  evidences,  begone !  One  sunset,  one  moonlight  hour,  one  solemn 
meditation  of  the  night,  one  conversation  at  evening  with  a  kindred  heart,  is 
worth  you  all!  Such  scenes,  such  moments,  dissolve  the  most  massive  doubts 
easily  and  speedily,  as  the  evening  air  sucks  down  the  mimic  mountains  of  vapour 
which  lie  along  the  verge  of  heaven ! — Gf.  Qilfillan, 

SZAXINAnON.— Personal 

They  who  in  a  crazy  vessel  navigate  a  sea  wherein  are  shoals  and  currents 
innumerable,  if  they  would  keep  their  course,  or  reach  their  port  in  safety,  must 
carefully  repair  the  smallest  injuries,  and  often  throw  out  their  line,  and  take 
their  observations.  In  the  voyage  of  life  also,  he  who  would  not  make  shipwreck 
of  his  faith,  while  he  is  habitually  watchful  and  provident,  must  make  it  his 
express  business  to  look  into  his  state  and  ascertain  his  progress. — W,  Wilherforce. 

EXAMIKATIONS— Formidable. 

Examinations  are  formidable  even  to  the  best  prepared,  for  the  greatest  fool 
may  ask  more  than  the  wisest  man  can  answer. — Coltotu 

EXCHANGES.— Ministerial 

With  the  existing  demand  for  two  new  well-digested  sermons  every  Sabbath, 
a  minister  cannot  always  be  in  his  own  pulpit,  and  if  he  could,  there  are  cogent 
reasons  in  favour  of  occasional  exchanges  with  his  brethren.  One  is — that  Christ 
has  imparted  diversities  of  gifts  to  His  servants,  for  the  better  edification  of  the 
Churches.  If  each  pastor  were  to  confine  his  ministrations  wholly  to  his  own 
congregation,  they  would  have  no  opportunity  to  profit  by  those  diversities. 
Another  argument  in  favour  of  rainistei-ial  exchanges  is — that  it  encourages  and 
strengthens  those  ministers  who  are  settled  in  obscure  places.  Being  invited  to 
exchange  pulpits  with  the  pastors  of  large  and  popular  congregations,  shows  them 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  by  their  brethren,  and  stimulates  them  to  put  their 
whole  strength  into  their  sermons  both  at  home  and  abroad. — Dr.  Humphrey. 

EXCHANGES. — Objections  made  to 

Some  congregations  are  unwilling  to  have  their  ministers  exchange,  except  with 
others  of  considerable  celebrity,  because  they  aver  that  the  exchange  is  not  equal. 
But  suppose  it  be  so,  is  this  a  valid  Christian  objection?  If  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  has  sent  you  a  preacher  of  commanding  talents,  and  is  allowing  you 
to  sit  statedly  under  his  ministry,  while  common  men  occupy  the  other  pulpits 
around,  will  you  be  so  unneighbourly  as  to  keep  him  wholly  to  yourselves  ?  This 
would  hardly  square  with  the  golden  rule.  Were  you  in  a  small  retired  parish 
instead  of  a  large  and  grovring  place,  you  would  think  that  the  more  favoured 
congregations  ought  to  be  willing  to  allow  you,  once  in  a  while,  to  hear  their  most 
talented  and  efiective  preachers,  without  demanding  an  exact  equivalent  from  your 
humbler  pastors. — Dr.  Humphrey. 
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IBCHAVeEGL— Baliflf  OMaiiMd  by 

The  relief  which  a  minister  obtains  by  occasional  exchanges,  is  of  considerable 
vorth — even  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  or  the  gain  of  fine  gold, 
espedallj  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  office,  when  his  resources  are  anything  but 
great  and  inezhanstible,  and  his  experience  anything  but  ripe  and  soimd.  If  in 
addition,  thereto,  he  is  in  delicate  health,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  he 
benefit  himself  by  frequent  exchanges.  He  will  last  the  longer,  and  certainly  add 
to  his  abOity  and  effectiveness;  but  if  he  neglect  this  personal  duty,  either  to 
please  his  own  congregation,  or  because  he  is  unwilling  to  occupy  another's 
pulpit,  he  will  surely  lay  a  burden  upon  himself  which  the  strongest  are  unable 
to  bear,  and,  by  overtasking  his  powers,  dig  for  himself  a  premature  grave. — Br, 
Davits, 

SZCOlOnrVICAXIOV.— The  abet  of 

The  excommunication  of  a  person  firom  the  Church  does  not  nfifect  his  temporal 
estate  and  civil  affairs ;  it  does  not  subject  him  to  fines  or  imprisonments ;  it 
interferes  not  with  the  business  of  a  dvil  magistrate ;  it  makes  no  change  in  the 
natural  and  civil  relations  between  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
masters  and  servants ;  neither  does  it  deprive  a  man  of  the  liberty  of  attending 
pnhlie  worship;  it  removes  him,  however,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
and  the  privileges  dependent  on  it.  This  is  done  that  be  may  be  brought  to 
repentance;  that  the  honour  of  Christ  may  be  vindicated,  and  stumbling  blocks 
be  removed  out  of  the  way. — Buck, 

SZOOHXinnCATIOV.— 0ood  Aristng  from 

Excommunication  is  to  admirable  purpose ;  for  whether  it  refers  to  the  person 
emsored  or  to  others,  it  is  prudential  in  itself,  it  is  exemplary  to  others,  it  is 
medicinal  to  alL — Bithop  Taylor, 

IXOOMXimCATIOV.— The  Bemedy  of 

Excommunication  is  the  last  remedy  of  the  Church. — Bishop  Taylor. 

IXOinnnnnGATIOK.— Bie  Saljeet  of 

No  man  most  suffer  excommunication  but  he  that  is  a  grevious  and  a  scan- 
daloQs  sinner. — St.  Gregory. 

XXOOMMmnCATIOV.— TOsible  and  Invisible 

like  as  external  and  visible  excommunication  is  used  against  those  only  that 
fin  in  pnUic  sins,  even  so  the  hidden  and  invisible  excommunication,  which  is  ot 
God  Himself,  and  done  by  Him  only,  often  excludes  from  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
ioviiibfy,  persons  whom  we  take  to  be  fair,  upright,  good,  and  honest  Christians. — 

IXH0BXAXI(W— a  Branch  of  Preaehing. 

Eihortation  is  considered  a  great  branch  of  preaching,  though  not  confined  to 
that^  as  a  man  may  exhort,  though  he  do  not  preach ;  yet  a  man  can  hardly  be 
iud  to  preaeh,  if  he  do  not  exhort — Buck. 

mOBXATIOV— Baflned. 

Exhflrtatkm  is  the  act  of  laying  such  motives  before  a  person  as  may  excite 
bim  to  the  performance  of  any  duty ;  it  differs  only  from  suosion  in  that  the  latter 
cadeavoars  to  convince  the  understanding,  and  the  former  to  work  on  the  affec 
tiooa.-£Mc&. 
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EXR0ETATI0N8 — Like  Solomon's  Prorerbi. 

ExhortAtions  are  many  times  like  unto  Solomon's  proverbs,  which  resemble 
jewels  or  precious  stones,  not  set  together  in  order  or  in  any  form  of  special  aspecti 
one  apon  another,  but,  as  it  were,  laid  together  in  great  heaps. — J,  Goodwin, 

EXPOSITION.— The  Advantages  of 

While  the  selection  of  striking  and  insulated  texts,  which  famish  abundant 
matter  for  sermons,  are  calculated,  when  judiciously  treated,  to  rouse  and  fix 
attention,  and  the  discourses  founded  on  them  may  be  more  useful  to  general 
hearers,  especially  the  careless  and  unconyerted,  expositions  furnish  peculiar 
advantages  as  ft  regards  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian's  views  of  divine  truth, 
and  his  consequent  advancement  in  the  ways  of  God. — Buck. 

By  judicious  exposition,  a  minister  may  hope  to  give  a  clearer  exhibition  of 
the  great  principles  of  religion  in  their  mutual  connections  and  diversified  bearings 
than  could  otherwise  be  done.  He  will  have  a  better  opportunity  of  unfolding 
the  true  meaning  of  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  difficult— of  bringing  a  vast 
variety  of  topics  before  his  hearers  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
them,  but  which  he  could  not  so  conveniently  have  treated  in  preaching  from 
detached  texts — of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  in  their 
relative  positions — of  successfully  counteracting  and  arresting  the  progress  of 
dangerous  errors,  and  of  storing  the  minds  of  his  people  with  correct  and  influen- 
tial views  of  divine  things. — Buck, 

ZXTEMFOBIZEB.- The  Best 

He  who  studies,  and  is  most  prepared,  always  extemporizes  best. — Lord 
Brougham, 

ETE.— The  Adaptation  of  the 

Nature  has  adapted  the  eye,  as  weU  as  the  other  features,  for  preaching  pur- 
poses. What  a  variety  of  emotions  the  eye  can  appropriately  represent!  It 
sparkles  with  intelligence,  flashes  with  indignation,  melts  with  grief,  trembles  with 
pity,  languishes  with  love,  twinkles  with  humour,  starts  with  amazement,  or 
shrinks  with  horror,  according  to  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  soul  ¥ritbin.  A 
dog  knows  from  his  master's  hand  whether  he  is  about  to  be  caressed  or  spurned. 
Wild  animals,  like  the  lion,  are  said  to  quail  before  the  steady  gaze  of  a  fearless 
man.  And  God  Himself  uses  the  eye  as  the  symbol  of  His  influence.  Why,  then, 
should  not  such  an  organ  be  pressed  into  the  scn'ico  of  the  pulpit  ?  Or  why 
should  it  be  thought  that  God's  eff*ectual  power  goes  solely  with  the  voice,  and 
not  with  any  other  organ. — Professor  Blaikie. 


F. 

FACE.— The  Preacher*i 

This  depends  in  some  manner  on  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  in  this  the  face 
of  the  preacher  bears  no  inconsiderable  part.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  sedate  expression 
at  once  implies  a  mature  consideration  of  the  argument  about  to  be  advanced,  and 
communicates  insensibly  an  idea  of  its  importance ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  cheer- 
ful air  raises  the  expectation  of  being  entertained  with  a  pleasant  and  agreeable 
discourse.    But  above  all,  a  wandering  look,  an  air  of  levity,  or  a  haughty,  super- 
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cQioiu  manner,  which  either  fkils  to  excite  respect  or  else  begets  distaste,  miiit  be 
carefiilly  avoided.  Nor  at  the  some  time  is  a  dejected  appearance  pleasing,  unless 
the  subject  to  be  delivered  is  of  a  melancholy  nature. — Marston, 

The  entire  sympathy  which  a  preacher's  face  may  be  made  to  exhibit  with  his 

mental  processes,  the  ninning  commentary  it  may  furnish  upon  the  chief  aim  and 

scope  of  hiB  discourse,  is  in  nothing  more  apparent  than  in  the  almost  imiversal 

desire,  among  hearers,  to  occupy  a  position  whence  they  can  see  the  preacher. 

They  regard  the  advantage  of  such  a  situation  as  almost  another  sense  to  them, 

knowing  that,  where  there  is  great  power  of  expression  in  the  speaker,  the  eye 

takes  in  almost  as  much  as  the  ear.     "  In  ore  sunt  omnia"  says  Cicero.      "  Man's 

Lee  is  the  mirror  of  his  soul,"  remarks  another  authority.    "  Nothing  speaks  like 

the  countenance,"  says  F^n^lon ;  "  one  well-timed  look  will  pierce  to  the  bottom 

of  the  heart"     Important,  however,  as  this  instrument  is  among  the  aids  to  a 

good  delivery,  no  positive  excellenoe  is  to  be  attained  in  it  by  means  of  culture, 

or  by  rules  of  art    In  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true  that  "prima  virtus  est  carere 

ritio,"  but  it  is  the  only  virtue  which  any  teaching  will  avail  to  give.    That  the 

face  should  not  put  on  always  the  same  solemn-looking  and  staid  demureness, 

Dor  be  lighted  up  always  with  the  same  simpering  and  effeminate  smile ;  that  we 

should  not  compress  the  countenance  into  an  expression  of  the  most  cold  and 

stohd  apathy,  kst  we  should  betray  an  excess  of  feeling;  nor  distend  the.  facial 

muscles  in  every  direction,  lest  we  should  seem  not  to  feel  enough, — ^are  all 

councils  which,  if  unfortunately  needed  by  us,  it  might  be  weU  that  wo  should 

have  some  judicious  teacher  to  enforce ;  but  for  anything  beyond  this — for  skill 

to  make  the  iitce  a  book  wherein  men  may  read  great  thoughts ;  for  the  power 

vhEe  addressing  an  audience,  to  make  passion  move,  and  indignation  arouse, 

tnd  tenderness  encourage,  and  love  dissuade,  all  through  the  varied  play  of  an 

6k>qaent  physiognomy,  it  is  certain  that  art,  and  the  rules  of  art,  wiU  avail  us 

nothing.    It  is  nature's  sole  prerogative.    It  must  come  spontaneously,  or  it  will 

never  come  at  alL — D.  Moore  ^ 

FAimS— ft  Step  to  Saeeess. 

Every  fiulore  is  a  step  to  success ;  every  detection  of  what  is  false  directs  us 
toward  what  is  true ;  every  trial  exhausts  some  tempting  form  of  error.  Not 
onhr  so ;  but  searcely  any  attempt  is  entirely  a  failure ;  scarcely  any  theory,  the 
Rsolt  of  steady  thought,  is  altogether  false ;  no  tempting  form  of  error  is  with- 
out some  latent  charm  derived  from  truth. — Professor  WhewelL 

FAHUIXS.— A  Cftotion  against 

Wateh  and  pray  against  failures :  but  take  heed  of  desponding  under  them. 
Be  content  to  travel  as  yon  are  able.  The  oak  springs  from  the  acorn ;  but  does 
it  become  a  tree  at  once  ?  The  mushroom  springs  up  in  a  night;  but  what  is  a 
oniihroom?—^.  Cecil 

tAIZE^— Thft  Aatbor  of 

The  snthor  of  faith  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Son  sends  from  the  Father, 
AS  His  advocate  and  substitute,  who  may  manage  His  cause  in  the  world  and 
it — ArwUniui. 


'AUBL— Iho  Beginning  and  End  of 

It  begins 
And  ends,  and  rightly,  in  heaven  and  with  God. — P,  J.  Bailey, 
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JfA!i9R. — ^Bom  in  the 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  bom  in  the  &ith,  unless  we  are  also  born  again  to  the 
faith. — T.  Adanu, 

FAITH.— -The  Church*! 

The  faith  of  the  Church,  under  both  Testaments,  is  the  same.  The  faith 
which  saves  us  is  the  same  that  saved  the  ancient  fathers.  For  as  it  is  the  same 
Christ  that  is  believed  by  us  and  by  them,  so  it  is  the  same  faith.  There  is  this 
difference  only — ^that  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  and  redemption,  which,  we 
believe,  is  completed ;  to  them  it  was  future.  But  yet,  as  we  believe,  that  no  one 
can  be  delivered  from  sin,  save  by  the  blood  and  passion  of  Christ,  so  did  the 
fathers  believe. — VaUntia. 

FAITH. — Confeiiioxis  of 

Confessions  of  faith  that  have  sprung  from  the  divisions  of  the  Church 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  a  defensive  treaty 
of  alliance,  later  a  rallying  point,  and  in  all  times  a  valuable  support  to  lean  on, 
a  precise  document  to  refer  to.  They  are  all  this,  but  nothing  more. — 
Professor  Vinet. 

FAITH— at  the  Couch  of  Death. 

And  so  flrom  youth  to  age — ^yea,  to  the  end, 

An  unforsaking,  unforgetdng  Mend, 

Thou  hoverest  round  us,  and  when  all  is  o*er. 

And  earth's  most  loved  illusions  please  no  more, 

Thou  stealest  gently  to  the  couch  of  death ; — 

There,  while  the  lagging  breath 

Comes  faint  and  fitfully  to  usher  nigh 

Consoling  visions  from  his  native  sky, 

Msiking  it  sweet  to  die  I 

The  good  man's  ears  are  faint,  his  eyes  grow  dim, 

But  his  heart  listens  to  the  heavenward  hymn, 

And  his  soul  sees,  in  lieu  of  that  sad  band 

Who  come  with  mournful  tread 

To  kneel  about  his  bed, 

God's  white-robed  angels,  who  around  him  stand, 

To  wave  his  spirit  to  the  better  land. — Norton. 

FAITH. — The  Credence  and  Obedience  of 

However  deep  be  the  mysterious  word, 

However  dark,  she  disbelieves  it  not : 
"Where  Reason  would  examine.  Faith  obeys, 

And  " It  is  written"  answers  every  doubt. — C.  Fry. 

FAITH.— Definitions  of 

Faith,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is  belief  in  the  truth,  or  the  assent 
which  our  heart  gives  to  the  testimony  of  God,  which  His  Word  expresses,  and  of 
which  we  make  application  to  ourselves. — T.  Scott. 

Faith  is  the  pencil  of  the  soul, 

That  pictures  heavenly  things. — Burhidge. 

Faith  is  the  mother  of  grace. — Romaine. 

Faith  is  the  highest  act  of  homage. — J.  H.  Evans. 
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FAITH.— Th«  Dignity  of 

If  we  are  to  beliere  Yolgar  declamation,  and  the  sayings  of  people  of  the  world, 
faith  can  be  the  portion  only  of  weak  minds  and  diseased  imaginations.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  common  heritage  of  the  human  race ;  and, 
in  the  hi^eat  degree,  the  peculiar  gift  of  elevated  characters)  of  noble  spirits^  and 
the  source  of  whatever  in  the  world  bears  the  impress  of  greatness. — Profestor 
VineU 

7AITH— «  UMaib  Gift 

It  is  not  the  work  of  man's  hand,  or  of  his  head,  or  of  his  heart.  It  is  some- 
thing without  him,  not  in  him  naturally ;  something  above  him,  out  of  the  reach 
of  natore.  It  must  be  reached  down  by  the  hand  of  Ood,  otherwise  man  can 
never  eome  by  it — Clarkion, 

TAHH.— Xnagtlioal 

Faith  is  not  sense,  not  sight,  not  reason,  but  a  taking  Ood  at  Hit  word — 
believing  that  Jesus  is  enough  for  all  the  emergencies  of  His  people's  wants. — 
J,  H.  Evaiu. 

Faith  is  the  look  of  the  heart  towards  Christ  crucified. — Bumier, 

FAIIH.~Tha  Xya  of 

Looking  at  the  natural  sun  weakeneth  the  eye :  the  more  you  look  at  Christ, 
the  Sun  of  Bighteousness,  the  stronger  and  clearer  will  the  eye  of  fiBdth  be. — 
WiUeax. 

FAITH— bofiire  Fttling. 

Faith  must  go  before,  and  then  feeling  will  follow. — Bradford, 

FAITH— ctaaot  bo  Foreed. 

Faith  is  like  lov»— it  cannot  be  forced. — Sehopenhaufer, 

FAHH— Tko  Fonndatimi  of 

We  trust  not  to  our  good  frames,  or  warm  feelings,  or  sensible  comforts,  or  to 
any  of  the  genuine  fruits  and  efiSscts  of  faith,  but  we  trust  what  God  says  simply, 
as  His  record;  and  therefore  we  walk  in  a  constant  dependence  of  the  truth  of 
God  in  His  Word,  and  upon  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  His  Word.  True  faith 
has  BO  foundation,  when  given,  but  the  Word  of  God ;  nothing  to  rest  on  but  the 
dxriiie  truth,  no  support  but  the  divine  power,  and  no  growth  but  from  the 
inflneooe. — Bomame, 


FAITE-aioriCUa. 

As  there  is  no  grace  that  Verifies  God  so  much  as  fSaith,  so  there  is  no  grace 
thit  He  ^oriileo  oo  much  as  faith. — W,  Seeker, 


He  ^lat  gave  fisith  must  keep  it,  and  He  who  gave  it  will  try  it — Bomaine, 

lAUHL    Omooi  hay*  their  Basis  in 

The  root  of  a  tree  is  a  ragged  and  a  jagged  thing,  no  shape,  no  proportion,  no 
ttSMliiian  in  it,  and  therefore  keeps  itself  in  the  earth,  as  unwilling  to  be  seen ; 
IK  til  the  beaoty  that  is  in  the  tree, — the  straightness  of  the  bulk  and  body,  the 

of  the  branches,  the  glory  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  the 
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commodity  of  the  fruits,  proceed  from  the  roots ;  by  that  the  whole  subsisleth. 
So  fiedth  seems  to  some  to  be  but  a  sorry  grace,  a  virtue  of  no  regard.  Devotion 
is  acceptable,  for  it  honours  God ;  charity  is  noble,  for  it  does  good  to  men ; 
holiness  is  the  image  of  heaven,  therefore  beauteous ;  thankfhlness  is  the  tune  of 
angels,  therefore  melodious.  But  ad  quidfidei — ^what  is  faith  good  for  ?  It  is 
good  for  every  good  purpose, — ^the  foundation  and  root  of  all  graces.  All  the 
prayers  made  by  devotion,  all  the  good  works  done  by  charity,  all  the  actual 
expressions  of  holiness,  all  the  praises  sounded  forth  by  thankfulness,  come  from 
the  root  of  faith ;  that  is  the  life  of  them  all. — 7.  Adams, 

FAITH. — The  Homestead  of 

The  heaven  on  its  stable  foundation 
Draws  she  with  chains  down  to  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  sinketh, 
Splendid  with  portals  twelve  in  golden  vax)ours  descending : 
There,  enraptured,  she  wanders,  and  looks  at  the  figures  majestic, 
Fears  not  the  wingM  crowd ;  in  the  midst  of  them  all  is  her  homestead. 

Buhqp  Tegn^r. 

FAITH— Idolatrous. 

To  have  fjaith  where  God  hath  not  a  promise  is  idolatry. — Tyndale. 

FAITH. — ^The  Inoreaie  of 

As  a  man  beginning  life  without  sixpence  has  made  a  fortune  of  tens  of 
thousands,  so  he  who  at  first  .has  little  faith  may  become  like  Abraham,  or  the 
woman  of  Canaan.  Coal  beds  may  be  exhausted;  gold  and  silver  mines  aban- 
doned as  not  worth  working  any  longer ;  but  faith  is  a  mine  that  cannot  be 
exhausted. — Griffith, 

FAITH.— The  IngenioTunesB  of 

As  an  ingenious  artist  re-unites,  in  a  single  mass,  the  fragments  of  a  vase, 
submits  them  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  pouring  the  melted  metal  or  glass  into  a 
mould,  restores  to  us  a  vase  of  an  infinitely  purer  and  more  elegant  form ;  so 
faith,  a  far  more  ingenious  artist,  re-assembles  the  ruins  of  this  world  which  the 
truth  has  just  broken  under  our  feet,  and  from  these  very  ruins  forms  for  us, 
during  life,  a  world  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  sanctity 
of  our  new  affections. — Professor  Vinet, 

FAITH.— The  Instrument  of 

The  instrument  of  faith  is  the  Gospel,  or  the  Word,  containing  the  meaning 
concerning  God  and  Christ  which  the  Spirit  proposes  to  the  understanding,  and 
of  which  He  there  works  a  persuasion. — Arminius. 

FAITH.— Joy  the  Besult  of 

"Wliere  strong  faith,  there  is  strong  consolation  in  life  and  death.  When  faith 
ebbs,  joy  ebbs;  a  spring- tide  of  faith  brings  a  strong  stream  of  joy. — Clarkson. 

FAITH.— Justifying 

Justifying  faith  is  such  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  lends  us  to  come  to  Christ,  to  receive  Christ,  to  trust  in  Christ,  to  commit 
the  keeping  of  our  souls  into  His  hands  in  humble  confidence  of  His  ability  and 
His  willingness  to  save  us. — Dr.  Bxmting. 
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7AITH.~T1m  Lom  and  BMorery  of 

Somewhiles  hftTe  I  watched  a  man  exchanging  the  Bobrietj  of  faith. 

Old  lamps  for  new,  even  for  fanatical  excitements : 

He  gained  sor&ce,  bnt  lost  solidity — heat,  in  lien  of  health ; 

And  still  with  swelling  words  and  thoughts  he  scorned  his  ancient  coldness; 

Bat  his  strength  was  shorn  as  Samson's;  he  walked  he  knew  not  whither; 

Doubt  was  on  his  daily  path,  and  duties  showed  not  certain : 

Until,  in  an  hour  of  enthosiasm,  stung  with  secret  fears, 

He  pinned  the  safety  of  his  soul  on  some  false  prophet's  sleeve : 

And  then  thst  sure  word  failed,  and  with  it  failed  his  faith — 

It  £uled  and  fell;  Oh  deep  and  dreadf^  was  his  fall  in  faith  I 

He  could  not  stop,  with  reason's  rein,  his  coursers  on  the  slope. 

And  so  they  dashed  ^it"  down  the  cliff  of  hardened  unbelief; 

With  OTer-reaching  grasp  he  had  strained  for  visionary  treasures, 

But  a  fiend  had  cheated  his  presumption,  and  hurled  him  to  despair ; 

So  he  lay  in  his  blood,  the  victim  of  a  credulous  false  faith. 

And  many  nights,  and  night-like  days,  he  dwelt  in  outer  darkness ; 

But,  witbin  awhile,  his  variable  mind  caught  a  new  impression, 

A  new  impression  of  the  good  old  stamp  tJiat  sealed  him  when  a  child : 

He  was  softened,  and  algured  his  infidelity ;  he  was  wiser  and  despised  his 

credulity; 
And  turned  again  to  simple  faith  more  simply  than  before : 
Experience  had  declared  too  well  his  mind  was  built  of  water, 
And  BO  renouncing  strength  in  self,  he  fixed  his  faith  in  God. — Tupper, 

FAITH.— Tha  KytteriM  of  the  Christian 

The  Christian  faith  had  many  mysteries  too: — 
The  uncreated  holy  Three  in  One — 
Divine  incarnate,  human  in  divine ; 
The  inward  call;  the  sanctifying  dew 
Coming  unseen,  unseen  departing  thence ; 
Anew  creating  all,  and  yet  not  heard ; 
Compelling,  yet  not  felt.    Mysterious  these ; 
Not  that  Jehovah  to  conceal  them  wished ; 
Not  that  religion  wished.    The  Christian  faith, 
Unlike  the  timorous  creeds  of  Fagan  priests, 
•  Was  frank,  stood  forth  to  view,  invited  all 

To  prove,  examine,  search,  investigate, 
And  gave  herself  a  light  to  see  her  by : 
Mysterious  these,  because  too  large  for  eye 
Of  man,  too  long  for  human  arm  to  mete. — Pollok. 

IAHE— Iha  Vaoetiitj  of 

The  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ,  in  order  to  salvation,  is  not  to  be  considered 
u  i  merely  arbitrary  appointment ;  it  arises  out  of  the  very  state  into  which 
BinkiiMi  are  fallen,  a  state  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy 
God,  even  if  they  were  admitted  into  His  immediate  presence.  Their  iniquities 
*>Mi]d  for  ever  render  them  odious  in  His  eyes,  and  Him  terrible  in  theirs.  They 
iBVt  be  cleansed  from  their  sins  before  they  can  hold  any  communion  with  Him 
••  i  ftthv  and  a  firiend.    But  they  can  never  wash  away  their  own  sins,  nor  find 
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any  other  means  of  ezpmtion  beside  that  which  God  has  ordained,  even  the  blood 
of  His  own  beloved  Son.  Nor  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  they  can  be  inter- 
ested in  Christ,  but  by  belieying  in  Him. — Simeon. 

FAITH.— Perfect 

Perfect  faith  is  nothing  else  but  assured  hope  and  confidence  in  Christ's 
mercy. — AreJibishqp  Cranmer, 

FAITH.— The  Place  of 

Faith  hath  the  same  place  in  the  diyine  life  which  sense  hath  in  the  natural, 
being  indeed  nothing  else  but  a  kind  of  sense  or  feeling  persuasion  of  spiritual 
things. — ScougaU 

FAITH.— The  Power  of 

Faith  brings  arguments  out  of  repulsings,  and  encourages  itself  even  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  that  would  appal  hearts  in  which  the  principle  of  faith  is 
not.  It  is  like  fire,  the  great  alchemist  that  transmits  everything  into  its  own 
substance,  sends  up  ardent  heat,  and  transforms  the  coal  into  bright  and  brilliant 
flame. — Dr,  Puruhon. 

Faith  will  do  more  for  a  man  than  a  ship-load  of  gold. — QrHfUh, 

FAITH— befinre  Prayer. 

Faith  goes  before  all  prayer. — Valentia, 

FAITH.— The  Prayen  of 

Oh,  strong,  upwelling  prayers  of  fiedth  t 

From  inmost  founts  of  life  ye  start, — 
The  spirit's  pulse,  the  vital  breath 
Of  soul  and  heart. 

From  pastoral  toil,  from  traffic's  din, 
Alone,  in  crowds,  at  home,  abroad, 
Unheard  of  man,  ye  enter  in 
The  ear  of  God. 

Ye  brook  no  forced  and  measured  tasks. 

Nor  weary  rote,  nor  formal  chains ; 
The  simple  heart  that  freely  asks. 

In  love  obtains.  * 

For  man  the  living  temple  is ; 

The  mercy-seat  and  cherubim. 
And  all  the  holy  mysteries. 
He  bears  with  him. 

And  most  avails  the  prayer  of  love, 

AVhich,  worldless,  shapes  itself  in  deeds, 
And  wearies  Heaven  for  nought  above 
Our  common  needs. — Whittier. 

FAITH.— Preaching  in 

We  have  lately  been  taught  what  the  prayer  of  faith  can  do.    Let  us  have 
preaching  in  faith,  and  who  can  tell  the  issue  f    We  press  the  thought  upon  our 
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brethren.  The  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  of  the  Divine  Presence  that  sorronnds 
OS,  is  charged  with  healing  yirtne  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  faith  is  the  conductor 
to  hring  it  down.— V.  KeUy, 

7AITH.— Tha  Pntiimfliass  of 

Faith  I  Doabtless  to  the  Everlasting  Father  of  Spirits  faith  in  embodied  soul;) 
is  more  precions  than  the  mere  form  and  substance  of  all  the  material  worlds  II o 
his  created. — BwrritU 

lATTR. — The  PxiTilage  Conferred  by 

Faith  is  the  key  which  opens  the  door,  and  admits  us  into  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  King  of  Glory. — Naogorgeus, 

FAITH.— The  Prodnetioxis  of 

Faith  produces  patience,  calmess,  and  thoughtfulness  among  its  fruits ;  and 
where  the  habits  of  quiet  thought  are  deepest  in  the  mind,  the  character  is  ever 
most  gentle,  pure,  and  devout. — Bishop  Trower, 

mm 

7AITE,— BeMOB  and 

Albeit  an  effect,  and  not  a  cause, 
Faith  is  a  higher  faculty  than  reason, 
*  Though  of  the  brightest  power  of  revelation ; 
As  the  snow-headed  mountain  rises  o'er 
The  lightning,  and  applies  itself  to  heaven. — P.  J.  BAtley. 
Whatever  is  the  subject  of  faith  shoold  not  be  submitted  to  reason,  and  much 
\t!9%  should  bend  to  it. — Pascal. 

f AITH.— BeasoBS  Hdt 

Thon  ask'st  why  Christ,  so  lenient  to  the  deed, 
So  sternly  claims  the  faith  which  founds  the  creed ; 
Because,  reposed  in  faith,  the  soul  has  calm, 
The  hope  a  haven,  and  the  wound  a  balm ; 
BecauM  the  light,  dim  seen  in  Reason's  dream. 
On  all  alike,  through  faith  alone,  could  stream ; 
God  willed  supywrt  to  weakness,— joy  to  grief, 
And  so  descended  from  His  throne — Belief — Lytton. 

IAHH— the  Bepoee  of  Beason. 

If  weak  thy  faith,  why  choose  the  harder  side  ? 

We  nothing  know  but  what  is  marvellous ; 

Yet  what  is  marvellous  we  can't  believe : 

So  weak  our  reason,  and  so  great  our  God, 

What  most  surprises  in  the  sacred  page. 

Or  fun  as  strange,  or  stranger,  must  be  true : 

Faith  is  not  reason's  labour,  but  repose. — Dr.  E.  Young. 

lAHK.— lepreeentatioBa  of 

Filth  is  the  hand  of  the  soul ;  so  it  receives  Christ.    Faith  is  the  arm  of  the 

■ml;  to  it  embraces  Christ.     Faith  is  the  eye  of  the  soul ;  so  it  looks  upon 

CknoL    Faith  is  the  mouth  of  the  soul ;  so  it  feeds  on  Christ.    Faith  is  the  foot 

4f  the  soq]  ;  so  it  comes  to  Christ.     Faith  is  the  lips  of  the  soul ;  so  it  kisses 

'  Ckrist— darkfon. 
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FAITH.— The  Bnle  of 

The  rule  of  fkith  is  the  sole  and  unapproachable  authority  of  the  Divine 
Scripture.  "Whatever  may  be  proved  thereby,  by  whomsoever  spoken,  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed.  Noth'cg,  by  whomsoever  ordained,  has 
BtrengUi  or  authority,  unless  it  may  be  de.laroi  that  it  be  taken  out  of  Holy 
Scripture. — Bishop  Jeune. 

FAITH.— Saying 

Saving  faith  is  that  living  and  active  principle  in  our  minds  by  which,  under 
the  softening  impressions  of  the  love  of  God,  we  accept  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  only  Saviour;  spiritually  feed  on  Him  as  on  the  bread  of  life;  place  a 
humble,  yet  sure  reliance  upon  His  mercy  and  power ;  and,  with  full  purpose  and 
devotion  of  heart,  submit  cAir  whole  selves  to  His  spiritual  government.  This  is 
the  faith  which  "  worketh  by  love,"  and  which  enables  us  to  brinj  forth. the  pure 
and  lovely  fruits  of  holiness,  charity,  g<rntLeness,  patience,  joy,  and  peace. — 
Gumey. 

FAITH.— The  Signs  of 

The  certainty  that  God  will  work  all  for  good, — the  seeirg  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing from  the  hour  of  midnight, — ^the  being  able  to  detect  the  folds  of  the  wing 
under  the  black  shell  of  the  chrysalis, — the  seeing  no  single  probable  doorway  to 
escape  the  'difficulty,  and  yet  to  make  no  effort,  but  to  feel  sure  that  God  will 
extricate ;  to  see  Isaac  bound  on  the  altar,  and  yet  to  believe  that  from  him  will 
spring  a  multitude, — are  signs  of  a  living  fiaith  which  few  possess,  while  the 
reward  is — boundless,  perfect  peace. — Monro. 

FAITH.— The  Simplicity  of 

Oh,  how  unlike  the  cumbrous  works  of  man. 

Heaven's  easy,'  artless,  unencumbered  plan  I 

No  meretricious  graces  to  beg^le. 

No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile ; 

From  ostentation,  as  from  weakness  free, 

It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 

Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity  : 

Inscribed  above  the  portal  from  afar 

Conspicuous  as  the  brightness  of  a  stiir, 

Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give, 

Stands  the  soul  quickening  words — Believe  and  live ! — Cowpcr. 

FAITH. — The  Strength  of 

Nothing  can  be  stronj^er  in  the  universe  than  the  hand  of  Faith. — Bogatzky. 

FAITH— the  Summary  of  Precepti. 

The  Jews  in  the  Talmud  have  the  saying — "  The  whole  Law  was  given  to 
Moses,  at  Sinai,  in  six  hundred  and  tliirteen  precepts."  David,  in  the  fifteenth 
Psalm,  brings  them  all  within  the  compass  of  eleven.  Micah  brings  them  to 
three  (Micah  vi.  8) ;  Isaiah  to  two  (Is.  Ivi.  1) ;  Habakkuk  to  this  one — "  The  just 
shall  Uve  by  faith  '*  (Hab.  ii.  4).— Dr.  Lightfoot. 

FAITH.— The  Task  of 

It  has  to  comprehend  the  great  God  and  His  whole  heaven  in  a  little  heart; 
and  that  is  no  easy  task. — Scriver. 
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FAHH.— Tha  Trial  of 

Were  it  not  for  conflicts,  what  super-excellent  nse  were  there  in  faith  ?  Every 
boat  can  swim  in  a  rirer,  erezy  scnller  sail  in  a  calm,  in  daily  and  ordinary  gasts 
every  man  of  a  patient  temper  or  cheerly  disposition  can  hold  np  his  head ;  hut 
when  a  black  tempest  comes,  a  tenth  wave  flows,  and  one  deep  calls  onto  another, 
natnre  yields,  spirit  fidnts,  heart  fails ;  then  to  stand  erect,  then  to  live  and  reign, 
that  only  iaith  can  do,  which  hath  the  Word  for  its  compass,  and  Christ  at  the 
Lehn.— IFonl. 

7AITH— Triiiaplii  OTBr  Learning. 

An  the  scholastic  scaflblding  falls,  as  a  mined  edifice,  before  one  single  word — 
/sidL — Napoleon  J. 

7AIIH.— The  UnlTersalitj  of 

This  influence  stretches  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  known  sentiment 
among  mankind ;  far  outstripping  all  the  motives  of  sympathy  among  men  of 
iliflSerent  countries,  it  flies  over  mountains,  and  seas,  and  oceans,  and  puts  into 
the  months  of  nations,  the  most  remote  and  the  most  dissimilar,  one  canticle  of 
pnise,  and  into  their  minds  one  symbol  of  belief,  and  into  their  hearts  one  senti- 
ment of  charity.  And  thus  professing  alike,  they  kneel  in  countless  multitude 
before  one  altar,  and  from  the  soul  of  each  proceeds  the  golden  bond  which  joins 
them  unto  it,  which  God  collects  together  and  holdeth  in  His  hand,  for  in  Him  is 
the  centre  towards  which  the  faith  of  all  converges,  and  in  His  truth  is  it  blended 
into  unifermity  and  oneness  of  thought. — Cardinal  WUeman. 

f  AITEL— Tke  Want  of 

The  want  of  faith  often  keeps  Heaven  from  bestowing  its  blessings ;  and  even 
vben  they  descend,  it  is  apt  to  send  them  away. — ComeilU. 

lAHE,  HOPS,  and  LOVE. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  together  work  in  gloom  ; 
What  Faith  believes,  Hope  shapes  in  form  and  bloom, 
And  Love  sends  forth  to  daylight  from  the  tomb. — Sterling, 

f  Am  and  FBATEB. 

Faith  boilds  in  the  dungeon  and  the  lazar-house  its  sublimest  shrines ;  and 
■p,  tluoai^  roofs  of  stone  tbat  shut  out  the  eye  of  heaven,  ascends  the  ladder 
vhcre  the  angels  glide  too  and  i^ro-^Prayer. — LytUm, 

IklTE  and  SdEVCR 

Physical  science  and  faith  are  not  commensurate.  Faith  relates  to  that 
«kiA  is  sopematnral;  science  to  that  which  is  natural.  Faith  rests  upon  what 
■  npehiataral,  science  upon  means  natural — powers  of  observation,  indication, 
wtabhtation,  inference,  deduction.  Faith  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  invisible ; 
MCBce  with  the  visible  order  of  things.  Science  relates  to  causes  and  effects, — 
tbe  laws  by  which  God  upholds  this  material  creation ;  faith  relates  to  God,  His 
.^e*<^atioQ,  His  Word.  Faith  has  the  certainty  of  the  divine  gift ;  science  is  the 
^■■an  certain^, — the  human  reasoning,  Faith  is  one  divine,  God-given  habit 
«f  Biad;  it  is  one  and  the  same  in  the  well-instructed  peasant  and  in  the  intellec- 
Mihiioiripher.— Dr.  Pwey, 
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PAITH  and  8EH8E. 

It  is  by  faith  that  we  are  relieved  under  the  difficulties  of  sense.  Sense  revolts 
when  it  views  our  great  High-Priest  on  the  cross — faith  glories  in  this  ol^ect 
Sense  talks  like  the  Jews — '*  He  saved  others :  Himself  He  cannot  save :  if  He  be 
now  the  King  of  Israel,  let  Him  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe 
Him/'  Faith  lays  hold  on  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  cries — "  Lord ! 
remember  me  whan  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom !  '*  Sense  envies  the  pros- 
I>erous  worldling,  and  calls  him  happy — fjEuth  goes  into  the  sanctuary,  to  see  what 
his  end  will  be.  When  the  waves  run  high,  sense  clamours — faith  says,  "  Speak  but 
the  word,  and  the  winds  and  waves  shall  obey  Thee."  When  we  feel  our  "  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  "  taking  down,  senee  sinks — but  faith  says — "  We  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of 
God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." — 12.  Cecil. 

'EhJTR  and  UHBELIEF. 

The  first  acts  of  a  life  of  faith,  and  the  last  acts  of  a  life  of  unbelief,  are  alike 
within  our  power. — BUhop  Wilberforce. 

FAITH  and  UKFAITH. 

Faith  and  unfaith  can  ne*er  be  equal  iK)wer8 ; 
Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  idL — Tennyson, 

FAITH  and  W0BX8. 

It  was  an  unhappy  division  that  has  been  made  between  faith  and  works. 

Though  in  my  intellect  I  may  divide  them,  just  as  in  the  candle,  I  know  theie 

is  both  light  and  heat;  but  yet,  put  out  the  candle  and  they  are  both  gone ;  one 

remains  not  without  the  other.    So  it  is  betwixt  faith  and  works ;  nay,  in  a  right 

conception,  ./U2««  est  opus.    If  I  believe  a  thing  because  I  am  commanded,  that  is 

opus, — Selden. 

If  faith  produce  no  works,  I  see 

That  faith  is  not  a  living  tree : 

Thus  faith  and  works  together  grow, 

No  separate  life  they  e'er  can  know : 

They  're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart : — 

What  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  part. — H.  More. 

FAITHFUL.— The  Influence  of  the 

In  all  times  the  Church  has  sufficed  to  the  Church,  truth  to  truth.  Eloquence 
and  enthusiasm  have  done  less  for  the  sacred  cause  than  the  modest  virtues,  the 
uniform  acti\'ity,  and  patient  prayers  of  millions  of  the  faithful,  whose  names  are 
utterly  unknown. — Professor  Vinet. 

FAITHS— Working  against  Opposition. 

Some  faiths  are  like  those  mills  that  cannot  grind 

Their  com,  unless  they  work  against  the  wind. — F.  Quarles. 

FAME— Defined. 

The  soul's  archangel. — Lytton. 

FAME. — The  Despiseri  of 

Those  who  despise  fame  seldom  deserve  it.  We  are  apt  to  undervalue  the 
purchase  we  cannot  reach,  to  conceal  our  poverty  the  better.  It  is  a  spark  which 
kindles  upon  the  best  fuel,  and  bums  brightest  in  the  bravest  breast — Collier, 
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FAXS. — The  HMnib  Inflnaneed  by 

The  reverend  divine 
In  meditation  deep  of  holy  things 
And  vanities  of  time,  heard  Fame's  sweet  voice 
Approach  his  ear;  and  hong  another  flower, 
Of  earthly  sort,  about  the  sacred  tniih ; 
And  ventured  whiles  to  mix  the  bitter  text 
With  relish  suited  to  the  sinner's  taste. — Pollok. 

FAME.— HonMt 

For  honest  fame,  men  laid 
Their  heads  upon  the  block,  and  while  the  axe 
Descended,  looked,  and  smiled.    It  was  of  pri(.'e 
Invaloable.    Biches,  health,  repose, 
Whole  kingdoms,  life,  were  given  for  it,  and  he 
Who  got  it  was  the  winner  still. — Pollok. 

FAKE.— The  Immortality  of 

Fame  obtained  from  the  endowments  of  the  mind  will  never  perish;   eternal 
honour  awaits  it. — Propertius, 

FAKE.— The  PocsMtion  of 

Of  all  the  possessions  of  this  life  fame  is  the  noblest;  when  the  body  has  sunk 
into  the  dost  the  great  name  still  lives. — Schiller* 

fAKE.— Sureptitioni 

Fame  by  sorreption  got 

May  stead  as  for  the  time,  but  lasteth  not — Jonson. 

FA1ATICI8X. — ^The  Cause  of 

I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  most  solemn  duty  to  cultivate  our  understandings 
to  the  uttermost ;  for  I  have  seen  the  evil  moral  consequences  of  fanaticism  to  a 
theater  degree  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  them  realized ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
A  Defected  intellect  is  far  oftener  the  cause  of  mischief  to  man  than  a  perverted 
or  orer-valued  one.  Men  retain  their  natural  quickness,  or  cleverness,  while  their 
nmm  and  judgment  are  allowed  to  go  to  ruin ;  and  thus  do  they  work  their 
Bonds  and  gain  influence,  and  are  pleased  at  gaining  it;  but  it  is  the  undisciplined 
Bund  which  they  are  exerdsing,  instead  of  one  wisely  disciplined. — Dr,  Arnold. 

FAlAZICItM— Defined. 

Fanaticism,  soberly  defined. 

Is  the  false  fire  of  an  o'erheated  mind ; 

It  views  the  truth  with  a  distorted  eye. 

And  either  warps,  or  lays  it  useless  by ;  - 

Tib  narrow,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  draws 

Its  sordid  nourishment  from  man's  applause; 

And  while  at  heart,  sin  unrelinquished  lies, 

Presumes  itself  chief  favourite  of  the  skies. — Cowper. 

FAEAncnOL— The  Evil  Doings  of 

It  diMnTrrn  eQ  the  bonds  of  life  and  of  love,  but  imputes  the  blame  of  it  to 
fnih.   It  leedfl  a  man  to  acts  of  betrayal,  of  rebellion,  and  of  murder,  while  he 
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imagines  that  he  is  offeiiog  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God.  It  institutes  a  commanity 
of  hatred  in  opposition  to  the  community  of  love,  and  treats  the  fire  of  hell  as  if 
it  were  sacred.  It  appears  in  the  guise  of  religion,  but  for  the  purpose  of  banish- 
ing Christ  and  His  Gospel  from  the  earth. — Profetsar  Lange. 

FAKATICISM:— The  Belatioiuhip  of 

Fanaticism  is  the  daughter  of  Ignorance,  and  the  mother  of  Infidelity. — i?. 
HalL 

FANATICS.— The  Ezoessei  of 

To  what  excesses  do  men  rush  for  the  sake  of  religion,  of  whose  truth  they  are 
so  little  persuaded,  and  to  whose  precepts  they  pay  so  little  regard ! — Bruy^e. 

FAKATICS.^ Weapons  Employed  against 

Infamy  and  ridicule  only  should  be  employed  against  fanatics :  if  the  firsts 
their  pride  will  be  overbalanced  by  the  pride  of  the  people ;  and  we  may  judge  of 
the  power  of  the  second,  if  we  consider  that  even  truth  is  obliged  to  summon  all 
her  force  when  attacked  by  error  armed  by  ridicule. — Beccaria. 

FAST. — The  Purposes  of  a 

This,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  solemn  declaration  of  submission  and  dependence. 
Further,  we  scrupulously  try  to  drive  away  all  distractions,  we  silence  the  noise 
of  the  busy  world,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  see  nothing,  to  hear  nothing,  but  God 
alone.  We  throw  oyer  life  a  vale  of  sadness,  in  token  of  the  sorrow  we  feel  for 
having  sought  our  own  pleasure  rather  than  that  of  God.  Lastly,  we  refuse 
ourselves  a  portion  of  the  enjoyments  God  has  allowed ;  and  this  we  do — ^partly  to 
show  we  are  unworthy  of  His  most  ordinary  bounties,  and  partly  to  remind 
ourselves  that  nothing  is  ours,  and  that  all  we  eigoy  is  accorded  us  solely  by 
divine  mercy.  Everything  indicates,  everything  proclaims,  that,  on  this  solemn 
occa3ion,  we  do  not  seek  our  own  pleasure,  we  do  not  seek  ourselves ;  but  tliat, 
ou  the  contrary,  wo  are  renouncing  our  own  pleasure,  renouncing  our&elves,  in 
sweet  communion  with  our  God. — Professor  Vinet. 

FAST.— The  Way  to  Keep  a 

"When  thou  a  fast  would'st  keep, 

Make  not  its  homage  cheap, 
By  publishing  its  signs  to  every  eye ; 

But  let  it  be  between 

Thyself  and  The  Unseen  ; 
So  shall  it  gain  acceptance  from  on  higb. 

God  will  no  rival  brook : 

Austere  or  mournful  look 
Meant  human  eye  to  catch,  or  heart  to  move. 

Seeking  but  man's  applause. 

Glory  from  God  withdraws — 
Treason  His  Spirit  sternly  will  reprove. — Barton. 

FA8TEB.— The  Happiness  of  a  True 

Happy  he  who  has  fasted  in  sincerity  and  truth  I  Happy  he  whose  humbled 
heart  has  expanded  in  love  I  Happy  he  whose  penitence — that  thorny  plant — 
has  blossomed  with  works  of  mercy !     "  His  light  shall  break  forth  as  the  mom- 
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ing ; " — the  light  of  knowledge,  because  the  more  we  love,  the  more  we  know ; — 
the  light  of  hope,  hecftose  in  love  hope  oyerflows.  His  "  Lealth  shall  spring  forth 
^peedil7 ; "  for  the  peace  of  God  enters  the  heart  along  with  love.  "  His  righteous- 
ness shall  go  before  him;"  for  he  loves,  and  he  sees  in  that  love,  which  he 
receives  from  God,  the  seal  and  the  pledge  of  his  justification.  *'  The  glory  of  the 
I»rd  shall  be  his  rereward."  God  follows,  guards,  surrounds  him.  Love,  with 
which  his  heart  is  filled,  is  to  him  a  revelation  of  God's  presence.  The  more  he 
l^es,  the  more  he  fieels  that  God  is  foi;  him;  and  the  more  he  f^els  that  God  is 
for  him.  the  more  he  loves. — Proft$8or  Vinet, 

FASTEB.— Pro&nation  of  a  Falte 

His  fasting  is  merely  outward,  and  therefore  it  is  useless ;  nay,  it  is  a  guilty 
yyroGBination.  Moreover,  because  it  is  delusive  and  vain,  it  hardens  the  heart. 
From  fast  to  fast,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  he  departs  farther  and  farther  from 
God.  There  is  nothing  so  awftil  as  his  perversion  of  holy  things.  Like  an 
infatuated  captive,  the  false  fkster  spends  in  profane  exhibitions  the  funds 
intended  for  his  ranaom. — Profesior  Vinet. 

lASTJMB, — ^The  BeneAta  Derived  firem 

Fasting  ia,  in  the  Christian  sense,  a  result  of  ardent  devotional  feeling,  or  of 
de<^  sorrow  already  existing ;  and  in  these  cases  it  unquestionably  re-acts  upon 
and  quickens  the  devotional  feeling  itself,  as  flame  is  a  result  of  the  combustion 
uf  inflammable  substances,  and  is  also  a  means  of  igniting  neighboiuring  bodies, 
and  thus  of  extending  the  fire. — L.  U.  Wiseman, 

FASUKG.— Dispositions  Aeeompanying 

Fasting  is  not  to  be  condemned,  but  rather  encouraged.  Our  Lord  did  not 
disapimve  of  it,  and  the  holiest  saints  practised  it.  After  all,  however,  its  whole 
talne  consists  in  the  dispositions  that  accompany  it.  It  is  of  no  use  but  in  as  far 
as  it  is  not  merely  the  body,  but  the  heart  that  fasts.  If  the  soul  does  not  fast, 
vbat  signifies  it  that  we  refuse  the  flesh  its  ordinary  satisfaction  f  What  signifies 
it  that  we  have  bowed  our  heads  like  bulrushes,  if  our  pride  has  been  fostered 
and  emboldened?  What  signifies  it  that  we  have  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes,  if 
ou  vanity  has  been  displayed  in  purple  and  gold  f  Is  such  a  fast  pleasing  to  the 
Almighty?    No,  emphatically  no! — Professor  Vinet, 

FAfinrO^-Eztreiiie  Views  of 

Of  aU  the  means  of  grace,  there  is  scarce  any  concerning  which  men  have  run 
into  greater  extremes,  than  that  of  religious  fasting.  How  some  have  exalted 
this  beyond  all  Scripture  and  reason,  and  others  utterly  disregarded  it,  as  ii  were 
reteoging  themselves  by  undervaluing  as  much  as  the  former  had  overvalued  it  I 
Those  have  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  were  all  in  all ;  if  not  the  end  itself,  yet  infallibly 
cooneeted  with  it :  these,  as  if  it  were  just  nothing,  as  if  it  were  a  fraiUess  labour, 
vhieh  had  no  relation  at  all  thereto.— J.  Wesley, 

FAinHG— «  Free-Will  OfEbring. 

FMting  shoold  be  free  and  voluntary,  a  sort  of  free-will  offering,  not  merely 
«bst  is  pat  upon  us  by  constraint  We  should  abstain  from  all  sustenance  of  the 
My,  if  possible  without  ii\iury,  and  from  all  the  delights  of  sense  for  a  time,  fur 
snlisioiis  end.—Dr.  Beaumont, 
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FASTING.— The  Scriptaralness  of 

I  hold  that  fasting  is  hd questionably  referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  in  some 
respect,  I  believe,  in  its  spirit,  and  true  import,  and  right  use,  it  is  obligatory 
upon  every  true  Christian. — Dr.  Cutnming, 

FASTING.— Things  Pertaining  to 

God  ordained  fasting;  and  to  fasting  pertaineth  four  things: — gifts  to  poor 
folk ;  gladness  of  heart  spiritual ;  not  to  be  angry  or  annoyed ;  nor  to  grudge  that 
he  fasteth. — Chaucer, 

FASTING.- The  Time  for 

Whatever  encouragement  the  New  Testament  may  give  to  the  occasional 
practice  of  fasting,  or  of  uncommon  abstinence  from  mere  ffisthetio  pleasures, 
whether  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  it  furnishes  no  precept  as  to  the  time  when  such 
fasting  should  be  celebrated.  The  particular  season,  the  frequency,  the  manner, 
the  degree,  and  the  duration,  are  alike  left  to  the  spiritual  discretion  of  tlie 
individual,  who  has  to  decide  upon  these  in  the  light  of  such  facts  of  health, 
temperament,  and  disposition  as  he  can  best  judge  of.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
general  or  corporate  fast,  the  very  idea  bears  with  it  a  decision  as  to  several  of 
these  points  by  some  competent  and  recognized  authority.  The  Church — mean- 
ing thereby  the  aggregate  of  its  members — can  celebrate  a  common  or  universal 
fast  only  by  a  decree  of  the  Church ;  and  the  set  times  of  such  a  fast — in  default 
of  the  express  indications  of  Scripture — are  to  be  referred  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  as  depending  on  this  for  their  decent  and  orderly  observance. — Grant. 

FASTING.- True 

This  is  not  a  piece  of  mere  extemalism — ^a  mere  mechanical  act;  it  is  far 
higher;  it  is  a  fasting  that  the  soul  undergoes,  not  an  outward  abstinence  which 
the  body  alone  can  feel.  This  is  fasting  worthy  of  the  name,  because  it  tends  to 
a  good  purpose. — Dr.  Cumming. 

FASTING  and  PEAYING. 

By  fasting,  the  body  learns  to  obey  the  soul;  by  praying,  tlie  soul  learns  to 
conimaud  the  body. — W.  Seeker. 

FATHERS.— The  Expositions  of  the 

When  God's  Word  is  by  the  Fathers  expounded,  construed,  and  glossed,  then, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  even  as  when  one  strains  milk  tlirough  a  coal-sack,  which 
must  needs  make  the  milk  black,  which,  of  itself,  is  pure,  bright,  and  clear. — 
Luther. 

FATHEES.— The  Inferiority  of  the 

It  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
Scripture  that  the  Fathers  who  immediately  followed  in  the  Christian  successit»n 
were  immeasurably  below  the  Apostles  in  sentiment,  spirit,  and  manner. — Dr. 
Price. 

FATHEBS.— Opinions  of  the 

Some  suppose  that  the  study  of  the  Fathers  is  barren  and  unimproving ; — 
that  though  there  are  some  excellent  things  interspersed  in  their  writings,  yet 
the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  them  will  scarcely  repay  the  toil  of  breaking 
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up  the  gronnd ; — that  a  life-time  would  hardly  suffice  to  read  tliem  with  care,  and 
digest  them  completely.  Others  have  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  Fathers,  as  to 
l:*e  almost  afraid  of  interpreting  Scripture  against  their  decision.  They  suppose 
that,  as  some  of  them  were  companions,  disciples,  or  successively  followers  of  the 
Apostles,  it  is  highly  prohable  that  they  must  have  been  well-informed,  that  their 
strntiments  must  have  been  strongly  illustrative  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa, 
ment.  and  that  as  controversies  have  increased,  and  dogmas  received  since  their 
time,  they  must  be  much  less  entangled  with  decisions  merely  human  than  more 
recent  commentators. — Dr,  Jortin, 

FATHERS.— The^Tse  Kade  of  the 

Some  divines  make  the  same  use  of  the  Fathers  as  our  beaux  do  of  their  canes, 
not  for  support  or  defence,  but  mere  ornament  and  show,  and  cover  themselves 
with  fine  cobweb  distinctions,  as  Homer's  gods  did  with  a  cloud. — T.  Hughes. 

FEELDI G. — CnltlTation  of  the 

There  are  certain  spiritual  affections  and  habitudes  of  mind  which  should 
Kceive  at  least  equal  cultivation  with  the  intellectual  powers  called  into  requisition. 
It  was  the  frame  of  His  soul,  as  much  as  His  doctrine,  which  caused  it  to  be  said 
of  Jesus  Christ — "  Never  man  spalce  like  this  man.**  His  doctrine  was  not  superior 
to  that  of  the  Apostles ;  it  was  the  purity  of  feeling,  the  love  of  truth,  the  deep 
■eose  of  eternal  things,  the  benevolence  for  men,  the  zeal  for  God,  which  filled 
thesoolofoor  Saviour,  that  imparted  such  resistless  power  to  His  utterances. 
It  was  this  that  made  His  doctrine  so  remarkable.  And  just  as  they  who  have 
succeeded  Him  discipline  their  hearts  in  holy  feeling,  and  infuse  it  into  their 
ministrations,  so  wiU  they  be  better  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  addressing 
assemblies  of  men  in  the  name  of  Heaven. — Dr.  Skinner. 

FEELDIO. — Wo  Boligion  withont 

While  some  enthusiasts  boast  of,  and  depend  much  on  their  feelings,  there  are 
othen  who  are  led  to  discard  the  term,  and  almost  to  abandon  the  idea  of  religious 
feeling ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  however  many  may  have  been  misguided  and 
ii£cdved  bj  their  feelings,  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion  without  tliem. 
For  ioitanoe,  religion  consists  in  contrition,  repentance  and  devotion ;  now  what 
is  eontntion  but  a  feeling  of  sorrow  for  sin  f  what  is  repentance  but  a  feeling  of 
hatred  to  it,  with  a  relinquishing  of  it  ?  and  what  is  devotion  but  a  feeling  of  love 
to  God  and  His  ways?  Who  can  separate  the  idea  of  feeling  from  any  of  these 
acts  ?  The  fact  is  this — ^religious  feelings,  like  everything  else,  have  been  abused ; 
and  men,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  fanaticism,  have  run  into  the  opposite  evil  of 
hkewammeflB,  and  been  content  with  a  system  without  feeling  its  energy.— IJwcft. 

F&L0W8HIP. — Impious 

Nothing  worse. 

In  whatever  cause,  than  impious  fellowship; 

Notiiing  of  good  is  reaped ;  for  when  the  field 

Is  sown  with  wrong,  the  ripened  fiiiit  is  death. — ^ichylus. 

flLLOWIHIP^— Th«  Law  of 

Fdkywihip  of  souls  does  not  consist  in  the  proximity  of  persons.  There  are 
kOKoiis  who  Uve  in  dose  personal  contact,  dwell  under  the  same  roof,  board  at 
tke  iBBe  table»  and  work  together,  between  whose  minds  there  is  scarcely  a  point 
tfeoBlact,  whose  souls  are  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles;  whilst,  contrariwise,  there 
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are  those  separated  by  oceans  and  continents,  aj,  by  the  mysterioas  golf  that 
divides  time  from  eternity,  between  whom  there  is  a  constant  intercourse,  a 
delightful  fellowship.  In  truth  we  have  often  more  communion  with  the  distant 
than  the  near. — Dr.  Thorruu, 

FELLOWSHIP.— The  Sweetnett  of 

Oh,  sweet  it  is,  throagh  life's  dark  way, 

In  Christian  fellowship  to  move, 
Illumed  by  one  unclouded  ray, 

And  one  in  faith,  in  hope,  in  love  I — C.  J^litabefh. 

FELLOWSHIPS.— True 

We  believe  in  the  fellowship  of  disinterested,  unsectarian,  aud^  Christ-inspired 
souls,  and  not  in  any  fellowship  organized  upon  doctrinal  formulas  or  denomina- 
tional politics.  Such  fellowship  are  pools  to  be  exaled,  not  rivers  rolling  to  the 
ocean. — Dr.  Thomas, 

FELL0W-W0SKEB8.— ChriBtianB  ta^ 

Fellow-workers  are  we :  hour  by  hour 
'Human  tools  are  shaping  Heaven's  great  schemes, 

Till  we  see  no  limit  to  man's  power, 
And  reality  outstrips  old  dreams : 

Toil  and  struggle,  therefore,  work  and  weep. 

In  God's  Acre  ye  shall  calmly  sleep 
When  the  night  cometh. — Embury. 

FONT.— The  BaptiBmal 

There  is  a  Font  within  whose  burnished  face 

The  o*erarching  pile  itself  reflected  sleeps. 

Columns,  arch,  roof,  and  all  the  hallowed  place, 

Beauteously  mirrored  in  its  marble  deeps ; 

Ad(1  holy  Church  within  her  vigil  keeps : 

Tims  rouuJ  our  Font  on  storied  walls  arise 

Scenes  that  encompass  Sion's  holy  steeps, 

Rivers  of  God  and  sweet  societies, 

The  mountain  of  our  rest,  and  kingdom  of  the  skies. — G.  F.  Faber. 

Where  is  it  mothers  learn  their  love? — 
In  evoiy  Church  a  fountain  springs 
O'er  which  th'  Eternal  Dove 
Hovers  on  softest  wings. 

What  sparkles  in  that  lucid  flood 
Is  water,  by  gross  mortals  eyed ; 
But  seen  by  Faith,  'tis  blood 

Out  of  a  dear  Friend's  side. — Kehle. 

FORMALISM.— The  Characteristici  of 

Formalism  is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  rest  in  the  mere  externals  of  reli- 
gion, to  the  neglect  of  the  inner  life  of  religion  itself.  It  is  just  as  when  a  child 
runs  his  lesson  rapidly  over  without  heeding  the  import  of  the  story  which  he 
reads.  It  is  just  as  if  our  knowledge  of  a  man  was  confined  to  his  stature,  to  the 
shape  and  colour  of  his  coat;  so  that,  when  his  name  is  mentioned  in  our  presence. 
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ve  immediately  tfaitik  of  bis  size  and  dress,  but  notbing  more.  It  is  tbe  folly  of 
Taloizig  the  tree  for  its  bark,  instead  of  its  goodly  timber ;  the  folly  of  choosing  a 
book  for  its  binding,  izrespectiYe  of  the  nature  of  its  contents;  the  folly  of  de- 
lighting in  painted  windows  and  adorned  walls,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the 
society  and  aocommodaUon  within.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  formalism  to  substi- 
tute means  in  the  room  of  ends,  and  to  rest  in  the  type  and  symbol  without  rising 
to  the  glorious  reality.  It  will  stand  up  for  the  skeleton  creed,  though  the  life  be 
as  little  influenced  by  it  as  by  a  mummy.  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments  fill 
tbe  sphere  of  its  vision,  and  draw  forth  its  dcYotion,  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion 
of  those  grand  i^iritual  objects  that  are  unseen  and  eternal. — T.  Pearson, 

FOBMAUBT.— Tha  Barrameas  of  a 

Tbe  formalist  is  a  very  fair  and  beautiful  Christian  to  the  eye,  but  he  is 
barren  God- wards,  Christ-wards,  heaven-wards ;  he  is  fruitless,  sap 'ess,  lifeless, 
and  that  mars  all. — T.  Brooks. 

70SXALI8T.~Tke  Cx«ed  of  the 

That  God  is  really  a  Person — ^not  a  merely  infinite  substance — a  Person 
related  to  as  as  Father  and  Lord,  Saviour  and  Judge,  is  not  questioned  by  tbe 
formalist;  but  there  is  no  devout  recognition  of  God  as  being,  in  these  relations, 
the  glonons  and  gracious  One  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  The  Bible  doctrines  of 
redemption,  including  and  pre-supposing,  as  they  do,  the  guilt  and  depravity  of 
man,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  regenerating  influences  of  the  Spirit,  are 
essential  parts  of  his  creed ;  but  that  creed  is  like  the  dry,  lifeless  skeleton — the 
bodv  witiumt  the  spirit.  The  man  never  thinks  of  questioning  the  dark  doctrine 
of  sin,  bat  be  is  not  penitent  and  humble  under  the  conviction  of  his  own  sinful 
character.  He  masters  up  no  argument  against  the  work  that  expiates  and  the 
inflnenees  that  sanctify, — he  no  more  doubts  that  they  are  truths  in  the  Bible  than 
he  doobts  that  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens ;  but  he  is  not  found  standing  on  that 
vork,  or  living  under  the  power  of  those  influences,  any  more  than  if  their  exist- 
eaee  and  efficacy  were  restricted  to  some  distant  world.  He  would  no  more  think 
of  denying  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  dispositions,  opinions,  and  conduct, 
than  of  denying  that  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts.  There  is  no  infidelity  in  his 
tbeocy,  bat  there  is  abondance  of  it  in  his  practice.  There  is  religion,  but  it  is 
moeij  professional  and  verbaL — T.  Pearson. 

F0IMALI8T. — ^Tho  Hooso  of  a 

His  house  is  as  empty  of  religion  as  the  white  of  an  e^^  is  of  savour. — 
Bumfon. 

IQEHAIDBTS. — ^Tho  Besemblanees  of 

If  yoa  hearken  to  their  voice,  if  you  look  upon  their  eyes,  if  you  observe  the 
aatkMi  of  tlieir  hands,  and  the  bowing  of  their  knees,  and  the  shaking  of  their 
heads,  joa  woold  think  they  were  men  of  much  religion  and  of  much  godliness ; 
bat  if  700  look  into  their  hearts  and  lives,  you  will  find  them  to  be  the  greatest 
RDooneets  and  deniers  of  religion  and  godliness  in  the  world.  They  have  the 
of  godliness,  bat  not  the  substance ;  they  have  the  lineaments  of  godli- 
hQt  not  the  life;  they  have  the  face  of  godliness,  but  not  the  heart ;  they 
kais  the  form,  bat  not  the  power.  They  are  like  a  well-drawn  picture,  which  hath 
■&  the  Hkeness  of  a  man,  but  wants  the  principle  of  motion  and  operation.  They 
■R  Uaziog  comets,  painted  tombs,  stage -players,  or  devils  in  an  angel's  habit.- 
T.Bmks. 
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F0BMALI8TS.— The  WonMp  of  '  '■ 

Let  us  conceiye  the  Almighty  looking  down  from  His  throne  upon  a  multitude 
of  formalists  assembled  together  to  worship  Him  avowedly,  but  not  "  in  spirit  and 
in  truth."  And  what  does  He  behold  ?  As  in  religion  the  heart  is  everything,  so 
when  He  perceives  the  heart  is  absent  from  the  service  which  is  offered  up,  the 
man  is  absent  from  His  presence.  The  Omniscient  beholds  in  the  place  of  a  sincere 
offering  a  piece  of  solemn  formality  going  through  the  attitudes  and  signs  of 
devotion,  and  even  uttering  the  affected  language  of  confession,  supplication,  and 
praise,  but  entirely  devoid  of  any  corresponding  emotions  within.  He  beholds 
in  the  rites  of  such  a  worship — ^in  means  converted  into  ends— in  forms  erected 
into  objects  of  trust — an  array  of  spiritual  idols,  substituted  in  His  place,  and  as 
effectually  supplanting  Him,  and  robbing  Him  of  the  homage  due  unto  His  name, 
as  if  so  many  crucifixes  and  carved  images  were  brought  out  into  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  for  them  to  bow  down  to  and  worship.  The  idols  of  the  heathen  stand 
between  heaven  and  earth,  obscuring  the  vision  of  God,  intercepting  and  appro- 
priating the  mounting  incense  which  should  have  ascended  to  the  eternal  throne. 
The  rites  of  formalists  are  their  spiritual  idols;  instead  of  leading  their  thoughts 
onward  to  God,  they  stand  between  them  and  the  professed  object  of  their  worship 
concealing  God  from  their  view,  engrossing  their  soul  to  themselves,  and  leaving 
behind  them  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  simply  because  they  had  been  revered  and 
observed. — Br,  Harris, 

FOBMS.— The  Change  of 

While  our  religion  should  be  as  settled  as  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  our  devotional 
forms  should  be  as  changing  as  the  foliage-ynow  green  with  spring,  now  tinted 
with  summer,  now  tinged  with  the  brown  hue  of  autumn. — Dr.  Thomas, 

FOBMS.— The  Design  of 

They  were  designed  by  Him  who  knoweth  our  frame  to  be  the  means  by  which 
wo  might  ascend  to  the  enjoyment  of  Himself.  But  when  the  mind  holts  in  the 
symbol,  instead  of  rising  from  it  to  the  thing  signified  ;— when  the  man  runs  up 
and  down  the  ladder,  instead  of  reaching  the  eminence  which  commands  tlie 
glorious  prospect,  he  loses  the  eiyoyment  inseparable  from  intercourse  with  the 
blissful  reality. — T.  Pearson, 

FOBMS.— Faith  in  Belation  to 

What  to  the  faith  are  forms  ?    A  passing  speck, 
A  crow  upon  the  sky. — P.  J.  Bailey. 

FOBMS.— Life  Better  than 

The  artist  may  mould  matter  into  forms  of  enrapturing  beauty,  and  make  us 
feel  their  elevating  and  purifying  influences;  but  what  is  the  marble  Moses  of  a 
Michael  Angelo,  or  the  cold  statue  of  his  Uving  Christ,  compared  to  the  embotii- 
ment  of  the  Hebrew  law  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  the  sculpture  of  a  holy  life  ? 
What  are  all  the  forms  of  moral  beauty  in  the  Pharisee  of  religion,  compared 
with  the  true  and  holy  life  of  the  heart  of  the  devoted  Christian. — Archbishop 
Thomson. 

FOBMS.— Living  upon 

Some  live  upon  forms ;  but  there  is  no  dying  upon  forms. — J.  C,  Gray. 
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F0B1E8.— Tlie  l^jiliiltj  of 

The  two-fold  nature  of  man,  body  koA  spirit,  maketh  it  necessary  that  every- 
thing bj  whkh  he  is  to  be  moved  shoold  have  an  outward  form.  Hence  the  great 
Father  of  Spirits  hath  given  to  all  the  attributes  of  His  being  an  outward  form 
and  manifestatioit.  The  written  Law,  which  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  is  the 
fonn  of  His  hnlinww ;  and  the  Gospel  of  His  Son  is  the  form  of  His  mercy  and 
grace.  Heaven  is  the  outward  form  of  His  blessedness,  and  hell  of  His  fearful 
wxath  against  the  rebellious.  And  every  doctrine  in  l^velation  is  a  form  to  the 
iatdlect  of  scnne  spiritual  attribute  of  the  Invisible ; — the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment €i  His  JQitace,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  His  help.  And  to  the 
most  noble  and  capital  truths,  or  doctrines.  He  giveth  not  only  a  form  for  the 
intellect,  bat  for  the  very  sense  of  man.  His  incarnate  Son  is  the  fleshly  form  of 
His  e^oiy,  and  the  visible  image  of  His  person.  The  doctrine  of  our  natural 
coirnption  and  gracious  purification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  hath  the  sensible  form 
of  Baptism ;  and  the  doctrine  of  our  continued  sustenance  by  His  Word  and 
Spirit,  hath  the  sensible  form  of  the  Supper ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of 
the  worid,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  the  re-creation  of  the  world, 
hath  the  sensibLe  form  of  the  weekly  Sabbath ;  and  the  visible  Church  is  the 
sensible  fonn  of  the  heavenly  communion.  Nay,  there  is  nothing  in  the  being 
and  purpose  of  God,  which  it  might  benefit  man  to  know,  that  hath  not  a  form  of 
exprening  itself  to  the  soiil  of  man  through  the  intellect  or  through  the  sense. — 
E,  Irving. 

FQBMt.— Tks  Yalne  of 

They  are  valuable  in  their  own  place,  and  for  their  own  purposes ;  frames, 
as  they  are,  to  set  the  picture  in ;  caskets  for  truth's  jewels ;  dead  poles,  no 
doubt,  yet  useful  to  support  living  plants,  and  very  beautiful  when  the  bare 
item  is  festooned  with  green  leaves,  and  crowned  with  a  head  of  flowers. — 
Dr.  Guthrie. 

twjKKATi— -A  Pompons 

Those  who  bequeath  unto  themselves  a  pompous  funeral,  are  at  just  so  much 
expense  to  inform  the  world  of  something  that  had  much  better  have  been  cou- 
ceiled,  namely — that  their  vanity  has  survived  themselves.—  Colton* 

TVIISAL— B«fleetknii  Caused  by  a 

Who  can  see  the  wise,  the  powerful,  the  brave,  or  the  beauteous,  carried  to  the 
pave,  withodit  reflecting  on  the  emptiness  of  all  those  distinctions  which  set  us 
ben  in  opposition  to  each  other  ?  And  who,  when  he  sees  the  vanity  of  all 
tonsbiil  advantages,  can  forbear  to  wish  for  a  more  permanent  and  certain 
kipfiiieasf— Dr.  Johnson, 

nnBAL.— A  Tdvn 

Few  pageants  can  be  more  stately  and  frigid  than  an  EngUdi  funeral  in  town. 
It  k  made  op  of  show  an^  gloomy  parade — mourning  carriages,  mourning  horses, 
■ovnmg  idumes,  and  hireling  mourners,  who  make  a  mockery  of  grief.  •  •  * 
Thi  wwriite  in  the  gay  and  crowded  city  is  soon  forgotten ;  the  hurrying  succes- 
M  «f  new  inmates  and  new  pleasures  effaces  him  from  our  minds,  and  the  very 
and  cirelei  in  which  he  moved  are  incessantly  fluctuating. — W.  Irving, 
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7UHEEAL.— A  Yillmge  ,  ^^ 

Snrelj,  when  the  leva  ray 

Of  some  mild  eve's  deeoending  sun 
Lights  on  the  village  pastor,  gray 

In  years  ere  ours  had  well  begun. 
As  there,  in  simplest  vestment  clad. 

He  speaks,  beneath  the  Church-yard  tree, 
In  solemn  tones,  but  yet  not  sad. 

Of  what  man  is — what  man  shall  be ; 
And  clustering  round  the  grave,  half  hid 

By  that  same  quiet  Church-yard  yew, 
The  rustic  mourners  bend,  to  bid 

The  dust  they  loved  a  last  adieu — 
That  ray,  methinks,  that  rests  so  sheen 
Upon  each  briar-bound  hillock  green. 
So  calm,  so  tranquil,  so  serene. 
Gives  to  the  eye  a  fairer  scene, — 
Speaks  to  the  heart  with  holier  breath 
Than  all  the  pageantry  of  death. — Barham, 


a. 

OEKXTTS.—The  Gharaoter  of 
Genius  is  divine. — J.  Disraeli. 

GENIUS — Combined  with  Holiness. 

How  beautiful  is  genius  when  combined 

With  holiness !    Oh,  how  divinely  sweet 

The  tones  of  earthly  harp  whose  cords  are  touched 

By  the  soft  hand  of  piety,  and  hung 

Upon  religion's  shrine,  there  vibrating, 

With  solemn  music  in  tlie  ear  of  God  I — J.  Wilycn. 

GENIUS.— A  Dispute  Displays 

There  is  nothing  displays  a  genius  more  than  a  dispute,  as  two  diamonds, 
encountering,  contribute  to  each  other's  lustre. — Shenstone. 

GENIUS.— The  Lamp  of 

The  lamp  of  genius  burns  away  quicker  than  the  lamp  of  life. — Schiller. 

GENIUS — Mixed  with  Eccentricity. 

Genius  is  rur-ily  found  without  some  mixture  of  eccentricity,  as  the  strength 
of  spirit  is  proved  by  the  bubbles  on  its  surface. — Balfour. 

GENIUS.— The  HMd  of 

Genius  needs  industry,  as  much  as  industry  needs  gepius. — JI.  W.  Beech^r. 

<}£STUB£— Described. 

Gesture  is  the  lanj^uage  of  the  body,  and,  though  less  comprehensive  than 
artificial  oral  language,  it  is  more  expeditious  and  convincing. — Cicero, 
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of 

An  attention  to  gesture  may  appear  tofl  below  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  but 
it  if  only  neeeasaiy  to  witneea  the  awkwardness  of  many  preachers,  by  no  means 
deficient  either  in  talent  or  learning,  to  be  oonTinoed  of  its  importance.    The 
expression  of  the  features  and  frame  is,  properly  and  generally  speaking,  the 
Ungoage  of  natoie,  though  art  often  connterfeits  this  langaage,  and  though, 
moreoTer,  some  arbitrary  additions  have  been  almost  universally  made  to  it.    The 
motions  of  the  limbs  have  become,  to  some  extent,  artificial  representations  ot 
meaning.    Tha^natoral  lang^oage  of  gesture  is  more  comprehensive  and  more 
readily  understood  than  that  of  tones.    Contempt,  for  instance,  is  much  more 
perceptible  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance  and  motion  of  the  hand  than  in 
the  mere  tone  of  the  voice.    But  the  natural  language  of  gesture,  like  that  of 
tones,  serves  only  to  denote  emotion.    Every  emotion  has  from  nature  its  peculiar 
expression  of  countenance,  and  its  i)eculiar  motion  of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  its 
peculiar  tone  of  voice;   and  the  reality  of  the  emotion  may  reasonably  be  sus- 
pected, whatever  be  the  tenour  of  the  oral  language,  if  this  be  not  accompanied  by 
the  proper  visible  manifestation  of  feeling. — Dt,  Sturtevant, 

GX8TUSE8. — CoTDuel  rsspeeting  Studied 

I  warn  yon  against  the  wickedness  of  taking  any  studied  gestures  into  the 
polpit.  I  denounce  this  as  iniquity  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  consummation  of 
heaitlessneaB,  as  a  hypocrisy  as  transparent  as  it  is  audacious.  Abandon  all 
iilfiah  notions  of  popularity  when  you  stand  before  men  as  the  messenger  of 
God;  and  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  do  this,  watch  and  pray,  and  fast  if  need 
be,  and  God  will  accept  your  sacrifice.  Look  upon  all  self-consciousness  in  your 
nunistry  as  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  and  cry  mightily  to  God  that  He  may  break 
the  damning  snare;  for  what  have  you  to  do  with  your  personality,  and  with 
knman  opinions  about  your  appearance  and  styles,  when  your  Lord  is  waiting  to 
tftak  EUs  living  Word  through  your  lips  ?*  Know  you  not  that  you  preach  in 
Gofi  hearing  as  well  as  in  man's?  Will  you  cheat  your  hearers  with  an  attitude, 
vhen  yon  should  give  them  a  Gospel?  Will  you  perplex  them  with  a  riddle, 
vben  yon  should  call  them  to  salvation  ?  WUl  you  attract  their  eyes  by  a  grimace, 
vhenyoB  should  fix  their  vision  upon  the  uplifted  Saviour  ? — Dr,  Parker, 

tmk— The  Bsst 

We  know  what  gifts  they  are  that  we  should  choose,  if  choice  were  given  us. 
We  ihonld  claim  the  genius  of  the  mathematician  or  the  poet ; — the  brilliant  and 
pfofitaUe  skill  of  the  literary  man ; — the  practical  power  of  the  orator,  wielding 
tW  tDstrament  which  gratifies  personal  vanity  most  entirely,  and  which,  in 
bipolar  &«m8  of  goremment,  leads  most  certainly  to  power.  Yet  the  mathcma- 
tidan  may  be  a  selfish  and  sceptic  creature,  purblind  as  the  owl  in  daylight, 
WToadthe  processes  of  his  demonstrations.  The  poet  may  "work  without  a 
OQuaflBoe  or  an  aim,**  creaming  an  enchanted  cup  that  "  giveth  his  colour  and 
■oveth  itMlf  aright,"  and  yet  sickens  the  generations  as  they  pass.  The  literary 
m  may  be  a  huckster  of  words ; — a  charlatan  who  plays  o>iizid  and  round  in 
^tkiVeropo  books  coloured  sentences  which  are  at  once  briHbnt  and  purposo- 
kv;— a  hireling  who  soils  his  pen  as  a  mercenary  sells  his  sword.  The  scholar 
■17  be  a  sordid  beingytcoldly  carving  his  way  to  a  mean  success.  The  very 
inaeher  may  han^^^  God's  Word  for  nam«  or  fame.  But  the  charity  of  the  ill- 
pa  daioFiBaa  in  the  listid  back  lanes  of  crowded  towns,  and  of  the  nurse  who 
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might  have  had  a  happy  and  comfortable  home,  bat  who  goeabto  a  workhouse  to 
do  her  work  of  love — ^there  is  no  mistMbg  such  gifts  as  these.  They  speak  to  us 
with  the  very  echo  of  Christ's  voice,  and  look  upon  us  with  the  very  image  of  the 
brow  that  was  once  marked  with  the  crown  of  thorns  I — Bishop  Alexander. 

OIFTS.— Christ  the  Giver  of 

Christ  sendeth  forth  none  to  preach  but  whom  He  gifteth ;  where  the  comfort 
is — ^tbat  a  small  hand  may  thread  a  needle,  and  a  little  bark  do  better  in  a  small 
river  than  a  great  ship. — Trapp, 

GIFTS.— Divert 

Here  Heaven  an  elegance  of  form  denies. 

But  wisdom  the  defect  of  form  supplies : 

This  man  with  energy  of  thought  controls, 

And  steals  with  modest  violence  our  souls ; 

He  speaks  reserv'dly,  but  he  speaks  with  force. 

Nor  can  one  word  be  changed  but  for  a  worse ; 

In  public  more  than  mortal  he  appears. 

And  as  he  moves,  the  gazing  crowd  reveres : 

While  others,  beauteous  as  th'  ethereal  kind, 

The  nobler  portion  want — a  knowing  mind. — Homer. 

There  is  not  greater  variety  of  colours  and  qualities  in  plants  and  flowers  with 
which  the  earth,  like  a  carpet  of  needle-work,  is  variegated  for  the  delight  and 
service  of  man,  than  there  is  of  gifts  natural  and  spiritual  in  the  minds  of  men, 
to  render  them  useful  to  one  another,  both  in  civil  societies  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship. — OumalL 

GIFTS.— Xinisterial 

Some  excel  in  beauty  of  design ;  some  excel  in  neatness  and  perspicuity;  some 
have  peculiar  depth  and  profundity  of  judgment ;  some  excel  in  a  clear  and 
happy  illustration  of  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse;  some  in  compressing  into  a 
small  compass  much  important  matter ;  some  in  a  strong,  nervous,  and  forcible 
communication  of  truth ;  some  in  a  lively  animated  delivery ;  some  in  a  gentle 
insinuating  delivery;  some  in  rendering  particular  parts  of  a  discourse  striking, 
and  introducing  new  ideas;  some  in  a  close  application  of  truth  to  the  conscience 
and  the  heart ;  some  excel  in  treating  one  class  of  subjects,  and  some  another ; 
others  excel  in  brilliancy  of  thought;  and  some  in  beauty  of  language. — Dr. 
Sturtevant. 

GIFTS.— The  Source  of 

Gifts  come  from  on  high  in  their  own  peculiar  forms. — Goethe. 

GOD. 

This  is  spelt  with  four  letters  in  almost  every  language,  namely : — It  is  in 
Latin,  Deiw;  French,  DiVu;  Greek,  Theos  (Qioi);  German,  Gott;  Scandinavian, 
Odin;  Swedish,  Codd;  Hebrew,  ^ don;  Syrian,^ dad;  Persian,  5t/ra ;  Tartarian, 
Idga;  Spanish,  JDtes ;  East  Indian,  Esgi,  or  Zeni;  Turkish,  Addi;  Egyptian, 
Aumn^  or  ZetU;  Japanese,  Zain;  Peruvian,  Ltau ;  Wallachian,  Zene;  Etrurian, 
Chur;  Irish,  Dieh;  and  in  Arabian,  Alfa. — Loaring. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  name  appropriated  by  the  Saxon  nations  to  the  Deity, 
unequalled,  except  by  His  most  venerated  Hebrew  appellation — Jehovah.     They 
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call  ffim  *' God,*  which  is  literallj  "  The  Good."    The  same  word  thus  signifjdng 
the  Dei^,  mnd  His  most  endeariog  qualities. — S.  Turner, 

Thy  great  name, 
In  all  its  awful  hrevity,  hath  nought 
Unholy  breeding  in  it,  but  doth  bless 
Bather  the  tongue  that  utters  it ;  for  me, 
I  ask  no  higher  office  than  to  fling 
My  qorii  at  Thy  feet,  and  ay  Thy  name 
God  1  through  eternity.    The  man  who  sees 
Irrererence  in  that  name,  must  havo  been  used 
To  take  that  name  in  vain ;  and  the  same  man 
Would  see  obscenity  in  pure  white  statues ! — P,  J,  Bailey, 

GOD.— Aetions  Comeeratsd  to 

After  yon  hare  dedicated  to  God  your  thought  and  your  words,  you  cannot 
deny  Wim  the  Tigonr  of  your  acticms,  which  ought  all  to  be  animated  with  the 
krre  of  Him.  This  shoold  make  you  consider  how  you  might  please  Him  most  in 
everything  you  did,  and  have  a  greater  regard  to  Him  than  to  anything  else. 
This  shoold  make  yon,  in  the  beginning  of  every  action,  to  dedicate  it  to  God  by 
the  purity  of  your  intention  in  such  words  as  these — "  0  my  God !  I  design  to 
Thee ;  my  aim  is  Thy  honour  and  glory." — R,  NeUon. 


aOlL— An  AddrMi  to 

O  Thou  Eternal  One  1  whose  presence  bright 

All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide ; 
Unchanged  through  time's  all  devastating  flight; 

Thou  only  Ood  I  there  is  no  God  beside  1 
Being  above  all  Beings !  Mighty  One  I 

Whom  none  can  comprehend  and  none  explore ; 
Who  fill'st  existence  with  Thyself  alone : 

Embracing  all, — supporting, — ^ruling  o'er, — 

Being  whom  we  call  Goo — and  know  no  more  I 

In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 

May  measure  out  the  ocean  deep— may  count 

The  sands  or  the  sun's  rays — but  God  I  for  Thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measure : — none  can  mount 

Up  to  Thy  mysteries ;  reason's  brightest  spark. 
Though  kindled  by  Thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 

To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark; 

And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar  so  high, 
Even  like  past  moments  in  eternity ! — Derzhavin, 

iOD^no  Ag«noj  of 

If  not  the  slightest  movement  of  matter  can  take  place  without  the  immediate 
yfnj  of  Ood,  .^hall  we  wonder  that  His  agency  is  needed  in  the  higher  and 
Bon  toUla  processes  of  mind  ?  If  every  echoing  wind  bespeak  a  present  Deity, 
Ml  it  seem  strange  to  t|)peal  to  His  power  in  the  regeneration  of  a  soul  ?  Each 
I  the  furrow  opens  to  the  ploughshare,  or  the  sail  of  the  vessel  expands  to  the 
we  eaE  in  the  aid  of  a  mysterious  agency,  without  which  human  efibrts 
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wore  vain.  Can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  same  mjsteiic^s  agency  must 
be  invoked  in  every  effort  to  break  up  ibe  hardened  soil  of  the  human  heart,  or 
to  communicate  to  the  dull  and  moveless  spirit  of  man,  an  impulse  towards  a 
nobler  than  earthly  destiny  ? — Trofetiar  Caird. 

GOD— for  All. 

The  sun  does  not  shine  for  a  few  trees  and  flowers,  but  for  the  wide  world's 
joy.  The  lonely  pine  on  the  mountain  top  waves  its  sombre  boughs  and  cries — 
**Thou  art  my  sun.**  And  the  little  meadow- violet  lifts  its  cup  of  blue,  and 
whispers  with  its  perfumed  breath — "Thou  art  my  sun.**  And  the  grain  in  a 
thousand  fields  rustles  in  the  wind,  and  makes  answer — **  Thou  art  my  sun."  So 
God  sits,  effulgent  in  heaven,  not  for  a  favoured  few,  but  for  the  universe  of  life ; 
and  there  is  no  creature  so  poor  or  so  low  that  he  may  not  look  up  with  child -like 
confidence  and  say — "  My  Father  I  Thou  art  mine." — H.  W.  Beecher, 

m 

OOD.— The  Altan  of 

Let  our  breasts  be  altars,  and  light  the  flames  with  sacred  love;  let  our 
affections  be  the  victims,  let  those  children  of  our  bosom  be  offered  up  to  God. — 
Sannazaro. 

GOD.— The  Attributoi  of 

These  are  natural  and  moraL  Natural  attributes : — God  is  an  infinite  spirit, 
self-existent,  eternal,  immense,  simple,  free  of  will,  intelligent,  powerful.  Moral 
attributes: — God  is  a  spirit  infinitely  righteous,  good,  true,  and  faithful.  And 
the  consummate  glory  of  all  the  divine  perfections  in  union  is — ^the  beauty  of 
holiness. — Professor  Hodge. 

GOB.— BeantieB  in 

All  the  beauties  of  all  the  heavens,  and  all  the  angels,  have  been  played  forth 
from  their  eternal  hiding-place  in  the  Divine  Nature.  To  say  that  God  is  in 
Himself  a  compacted  universe  of  sweetnesses,  beauties,  and  splendours,  is  to  speak 
.ery  unworthily,  for  endless  universes  lie  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite 
Nature.  Heavens,  and  heavens  of  heavens  of  beauties,  are  observing  a  most 
sacred  reserve  in  Him  I — Dr.  Puls/ord, 

GOB. — Commonion  with 

Communion  witli  God  is  not  to  be  attained  by  abstraction  and  asceticism,  but 
by  the  development  of  divine  sympathies. — F.  W.  Robertson. 

Communion  with  God  is  heaven,  and  happiness,  and  eternal  life.  He  that 
hath  communion  with  Him,  is  in  heaven  while  he  is  on  earth;  and  if  a  man 
could  be  there  without  tliis,  he  would  want  heaven  even  in  heaven.  There  is  no 
essential  difference  between  liappiness  on  earth  and  happiness  in  heaven ;  they 
differ  but  gradually.  11'  a  man  could  enjoy  perfect  communion  with  God,  he 
would  be  perfectly  happy. — Clarksan. 

GOB. — The  Contemplation  of 

If  we  study  and  admire  God's  works,  and  consider  the  investigation  of  natural 
phenomena  the  noblest  of  intellectual  employments,  liow  much  more  womirous 
and  elevating  must  be  the  contemplation  of  Himself,  the  great  Being,  in  whom 
all  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  creation  originate ! — Archdeacon 
Sinclair. 
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OOH^ia  GrtfttioB. 

God,  by  His  power,  through  all  creation  reigns. 

On  earth  beneath,  through  heaven's  remotest  plains: 

Before  His  throne  archangels  meeUj  bow; 

Sons  ara  but  shadows  of  His  gloiy  now; 

Thunder  His  voice,  the  lightning  of  the  sky 

But  a  slight  spark  of  His  infinity. 

He  sways  all  worlds ;  at  His  supreme  command 

I^eserts  rejoice,  and  beauty  clothes  the  land. 

Millions  of  planets  ere  but  specks  to  Him, 

Systems  are  atoms;  light  itself  is  dim : 

Kingdoms  and  monarchs  vanish  at  His  breath. 

His  smile  gives  life,  His  frown  consigns  to  death : 

Man  shrinks  and  shivers  at  His  sovereign  nod. 

Hell  sinks  abashed  before  the  gaze  of  God. 

The  mild,  soft  soothing  zephyr  of  His  love 

Is  the  calm  air  that  angels  breathe  above. — Dtan  Bagot. 

* 

GOD. — The  Deereee  of 

For  men  to  judge  of  their  condition  by  the  decrees  of  God  which  are  hid  firom 
us,  and  not  by  His  Word  which  is  near  us  and  in  our  hearts,  is  as  if  a  man 
wandering  in  the  wide  sea,  in  a  dark  night,  when  the  heaven  is  all  clouded  about, 
»hodId  yet  resolve  to  steer  his  course  by  the  stars  which  he  cannot  see,  but  only 
inieflB  at,  and  neglect  the  compass,  which  is  at  hand,  and  would  afford  him  a  much 
better  and  more  certain  direction. — ArehbUhop  Tillotson. 

QOD— Direeta. 

God  gives  to  human  passions,  even  when  they  seem  to  decide  everj-thiog,  only 
vbat  is  necessaiy  for  becoming  the  instruments  of  His  designs :  thus  man  works, 
but  it  is  God  who  directs. — ArehbUhop  FinHon. 

eOD^The  EiEeet  of  the  Word 

So  long  as  the  word  God  endures  in  a  language  will  it  direct  the  eyes  of  men 
opvard.  It  is  with  the  Eternal  as  with  the  sun,  which,  if  but  its  smallest  part 
can  ihioe  nneclipsed,  prolongs  the  day,  and  gives  its  rounded  image  in  the  dark 
ebamber.—Etc^^. 

OOD/->Ike  Empire  of 

We  hare  passed  from  planet  to  planet,  from  sun  to  sun,  from  system  to 
■TitcoL  We  hare  reached  beyond  the  limits  of  this  mighty  solar  cluster  with 
vUeh  we  are  allied.  We  have  found  other  island  universes  sweeping  through 
^*^ot,  The  great  unfinished  problem  still  remains :  Whence  came  this  imiver^e? 
Hikve  all  these  stars  which  glitter  in  the  heavens  been  shining  from  all  eternity  ? 
Hai  our  globe  been  rolling  round  the  sun  for  ceaseless  ages  ?  Whence  came  this 
Bugnifleent  architecture,  whose-  architraves  rise  in  splendour  before  us  in  evety 
^■wtion?  Is  it  all  the  work  of  chance?  I  answer,  No !  It  is  not  the  work  ui 
^^tubtX  Who  shall  reveal  to  us  the  true  cosmography  of  the  universe  by  which 
Vi  Be  tiDToimded  ?    It  is  the  work  of  an  Omnipotent  Architect. 

Anond  as  and  above  us  rise  sun  and  system,  cluster  and  universe.  And  I 
^B«k  Bot  that  in  every  region  of  this  vast  empire  of  God,  hymns  of  praise  and 
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aDthems  of  glory  are  rising  and  reverberating  from  son  to  sun,  and  from  STStem 
to  system, — heard  by  Omnipotence  alone  across  immensity  and  through  eternity  1 
—Dr,  MitcheU, 

GOD.— The  Sziitenoe  of 

An  atheist  there  may  be^  but  an  anti-theut  there  cannot  possibly  be.  That  is 
to  say — a  man  may  declare  that  he  does  not  find  any  evidence  that  satisfies  him 
of  the  existence  of  a  God ;  but  no  man  may  dare  to  say  absolutely — ^there  is  not  a 
God.  The  former  is  merely  the  expression  of  that  individual's  necessarily  most 
limited,  imperfect,  and  restricted  experience ;  but  the  latter  proposition  would 
imply — ^that  the  individual  had  soared  among  the  stars,  and  ransacked  the 
contents  of  the  worlds  that  are  there — ^that  he  had  descended  to  the  caves  of  the 
ocean,  and  explored  the  unknown  treasures  that  are  there — ^that  he  had  travelled 
through  the  mines  and  strata  of  the  earth,  and  discovered  the  hidden  recesses, 
and  depths  and  mysteries  there — ^that,  in  short,  he  had  been  in  time  past  pos- 
sessed of  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  and  in  the  exercise  of  two  attributes  of 
Deity  had  not  discovered  a  God.  The  £Eict  is — such  an  individual  must  be  him- 
self God,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  announce  the  proposition — There  is  not  a 
God. — Dr.  Cumming, 

The  very  impossibility  in  whicli  I  find  myself  to  prove  that  God  is  not,  dis- 
covers to  me  His  existence. — Bruyire, 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  expose,  or  even  to  enumerate,  all  the  psychological 
proofe  of  the  existence  of  God.  I  simply  affirm,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  in  our 
soul  alone  that  the  idea  of  God  is  truly  impressed ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  study  the  soul  without  finding  God  therein.  Look  for  God  outside 
the  soul,  and  you  will  find  nought  but  fanciful  images,  idoUj  of  God.  Examine 
your  soul,  and  its  emotions  and  thoughts  will  be  to  you  so  many  glorious  revela- 
tions of  the  Godhead.  How,  indeed,  can  we  enjoy,  suffer,  desire,  hope,  love, 
without  feeling  ourselves  drawn  upwards  by  a  higher,  a  mysterious,  an  infinite 
power  ?  "  The  slightest  aspiration  of  the  soul,"  wrote  Henisterhiiis,  "  towards 
the  Better,  the  Future,  and  the  Perfect,  is  a  more  than  geometrical  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  God." — Nonrrisson, 

When  we  examine  a  watch,  or  any  other  piece  of  raachinerj',  we  instantly 
perceive  marks  of  design.  The  arrangement  of  its  several  parts,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  its  movements  to  one  result,  show  it  to  be  a  contrivance ;  nor  do  we  evei 
imagine  the  faculty  of  contriving  to  be  in  the  watch  itself,  but  in  a  separate  agent 
K  we  tiurn  from  art  to  nature,  we  behold  a  vast  magazine  of  contrivances ;  we  sec 
innumerable  objects  replete  with  the  most  exquiaite  design.  The  human  eye,  foi 
example,  is  formed  with  admirable  skill  for  the  purpose  of  sight ;  the  ear  for  tht 
function  of  hearing.  As  in  the  productions  of  art,  we  never  think  of  ascribing 
the  power  of  contrivance  to  the  machine  itself;  so  we  are  certain  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  human  structure  is  not  a  property  of  man,  since  he  is  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  his  own  fonnation.  If,  then,  the  designing  agent  is  not  mar 
himself,  there  must  undeniably  be  some  separate  invisible  Being  who  is  hii 
former.    This  great  Being  we  indicate  by  the  appellation  of  Deity. — R.  UalL 

In  the  book  of  Nature  is  written  in  the  plainest  characters  the  existence  of  i 
God,  which  Eevelatiou  takes  for  granted ;  of  a  God  how  full  of  contrivance  I  ho\i 
fertile  in  expedients  !  how  benevolent  in  His  ends  !  At  work  everywhere  ;  every 
where,  too  with  equal  diligence,  leaving  nothing  incomplete,  finishing  *•  the  hingt 
in  the  wing  of  the  insect "  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were  all  He  had  to  do ;  unconfounded 
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bj  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  undistracted  by  their  dispersion,  unwearied  by  their 
tncnBant  demands  on  Him,  fresh  as  on  that  day  when  the  morning-stars  first 
sang  together,  and  all  nature  shouted  for  joy. — Jetse, 

The  palpable  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Ood,  as  grounded  on  tho 
phenomena  of  -visible  nature,  lies  not  in  the  existence  of  matter,  but  in  tlie 
tmngemont  of  its  parts, — a  firmer  stepping-stone  to  the  conclusion  than  the 
mere  entity  of  that  which  is  corporeal  to  the  previous  entity  of  that  which  is 
ipiritoaL  To  us  it  marks  far  more  intelligently  the  voice  of  a  God,  to  have  called 
istih  the  beauteous  and  beneficient  order  of  our  world  from  the  womb  of  chaos;, 
thin  to  have  called  forth  the  substance  of  our  world  from  the  womb  of  nonentity. — 
Th.  Chalmer$. 

60])^:FkBiiIiarlt7  with 

There  is  in  some  professors  of  the  Gospel  an  unhallowed  familiarity  with  the 
ncred  name  of  God.  They  forget  both  His  character  and  their  own ;  and  seem 
H  though  they  thought  it  a  mark  of  a  high  degree  of  grace  to  bring  down  Jehovah 
from  His  lofty  throne,  and  to  degrade  Him  to  a  level  with  themselves. — Bradley. 

000.— PMlinga  whfln  Appearing  before 

When  we  would  appear  before  God  in  our  solemn  devotions,  we  must  see  that 
ve  empty  ourselves  of  all  proud  conceits,  and  find  our  hearts  fully  convinced  of 
cor  own  vileness,  yea,  nothingness  in  His  sight.  Down,  down  with  all  our  high 
thooghtsl  fall  we  low  before  our  great  and  holy  God,  not  to  the  earth  only,  but 
to  the  very  brim  of  hell,  in  the  conscience  of  our  own  guiltiness ;  for,  though  the 
miserable  wretchedness  of  our  nature  may  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  our  humiliation, 
yet  the  consideration  of  our  detestable  sinfulness  is  that  which  will  depress  iis 
lowest  in  the  sight  of  God. — Bishop  Hall, 

601^— ia  Glory. 

Oh!  what  must  it  be  to  see  and  love  God  in  glory,  when  but  a  ray  of  divine 
lore  darted  into  the  soul  at  present  brings  with  it  such  pure  and  spiritual  delight 
M  makes  all  the  joys  of  the  world  fade  into  nothing? — Romaine. 

OOD.— The  Oloiy  of 

Sappoee  that  we  ascend  the  steps  of  creation,  from  matter  in  its  crudest  form 
to  Xitare^  highest  and  most  beautiful  arrangements ;  from  the  lichen  that  clothes 
s  roek,  to  the  oak  that  stands  rooted  in  its  crevices ;  from  the  dull  coal,  to  tlio 
■une  mineral  crystallized  in  a  flashing  diamond ;  from  a  dew-drop,  lying  in  the 
cop  of  a  flower,  to  the  great  ocean  that  lies  in  the  hollow  of  its  Maker's  hand ; 
from  a  spark  that  expires  in  the  moment  of  its  birth,  to  the  sun  which  has  risen 
ind  set  with  mabated  splendour  on  the  graves  of  a  hundred  generations ;  from 
the  instiDct  of  the  moth  that  flutters  round  a  taper,  to  the  intellect  of  an  angel 
^  horen  before  the  throne ;  from  a  grain  of  sand,  to  this  vast  globe ;  from  this 
votid,  to  a  creation  in  extent  perhaps  as  much  greater  than  our  planet  as  it 
■  greater  ♦^m^  the  grain  of  sand :  as  we  climb  upwards,  step  by  step,  our  views  of 
Godn  glozy  enlarge :  they  rise  with  our  elevation,  and  expand  with  the  widening 
Iiwpeet  At  length  we  reach  a  pinnacle  where  the  whole  heavens  and  earth  lie 
■FRsd  oat  beneath  our  feet;  and  reach  it  to  fall  on  our  knees,  and,  catching  the 
•ran  of  adoring  seraphim,  to  exclaim—"  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
Ibe  whole  earth  is  ftill  of  His  glory  I  "—Dr.  Guthrie, 

The  gbrj  of  Ood  is  the  one  great  object  of  a  creature's  being.— E.  Irving, 
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GOD.— The  (Godlike  Understand 

As  the  sun  cannot  show  distinctly  what  it  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  muddy  pool,  so 
Ood  can  never  be  distinctly  revealed  in  the  depths  of  a  foul  and  earthly  mind. 
To  understand  a  philosopher  reqiiires,  they  tell  us,  a  philosopher ;  to  understand 
patriotism,  requires  a  patriot;  tp  understand  purity,  one  that  is  pure;  so  to 
understand  God  requires  a  God-like  spirit.  Having  this,  God  will  as  certainly  be 
revealed  in  the  soul  as  light  through  a  transparent  window. — Dr.  BttshrulL 

GOD.— The  House  of 

Men  seldom  frequent  the  market-place,  or  the  exchange,  merely  as  mutual 
examples ;  their  object  is  to  advance  their  worldly  interests.  And  in  like  manner 
we  are  expected  to  frequent  the  house  of  God,  with  a  view  to  "treasure  in 
heaven,'*  and  to  promote  the  common  salvation  of  our  souls. — Archdeacon  Sinclair. 

OOD.— Impossibilities  with 

There  is  nothing  impossible  with  God,  except  to  be  untrue,  unfaithful,  or  un- 
kind.-r-«r.  H.  Evans, 

OOD. — The  Knowledge  of  a 

Among  men  there  is  not  a  nation  so  savage  and  brutish  wliich,  though  it  may 
not  know  what  kind  of  a  beiog  God  ought  to  be,  yet  knows  that  there  must  be  a 
God. — Cicero. 

GOD.— The  Life  of 

To  me  this  is  the  profoundest  of  all  truths — ^that  the  whole  of  the  life  of  God 
is  the  sacrifice  of  self.  God  is  love ;  love  is  sacrifice — to  give  rather  than  to  re- 
ceive— the  blessedness  of  self -giving.  If  the  life  of  God  were  not  such  it  would 
be  falsehood  to  say  that  God  is  love ;  for,  even  in  our  human  nature,  that  which 
seeks  to  enjoy  all  instead  of  giving  all,  is  known  by  a  very  diflferent  name  from 
that  of  love.  All  the  life  of  God  is  a  flow  of  this  divine  self-giving  charity ;  crea- 
tion itself  is  sacrifice — the  self-importation  of  the  Divine  Being.  Redemption  too 
is  sacrifice,  else  it  could  not  be  love ;  for  which  reason  we  will  not  surrender 
one  iota  of  the  truth  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  sacrifice  of  God. — 
F.  W,  RoherUon. 

GOD— the  Magnet  of  the  Universe. 

He  is  the  magnet  of  the  universe, 

Eound  whom  all  spirits  tremble,  and  towards  whom 

All  tend.— P.  J.  Bailey. 

GOD. — The  Majesty  of 

The  majesty  of  God  is  so  great  as  to  have  a  God- Man  for  His  servant. — 
Quesnel, 

GOD.— Man's  Obligations  to 

Sink  the  Bible  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  man's  obligations  \o  Gad  would 
bo  unchanged.  He  would  have  the  same  path  to  tread,  only  his  lamp  and  his 
guide  would  be  gone ;  he  would  have  the  same  voyage  to  make,  only  his  compa^ 
and  chart  would  be  overboard. — H,  W,  Beecher. 

OOD. — Men  United  with 

God  is  united  with  us,  and  we  are  united  with  Him,  not  by  any  form  of 
matter,  not  by  physical  conjunction  or  contiguity,  but  by  the  intersphering  of 
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soul-life.  It  is  that  which  knits  us  to  Him.  Our  thoughts  reach  out  and  thread 
tbemielTes  to  His  thoughts,  and  thus  bring  us  toward  Hiiti.  Hence  God's  union 
vith  men  is  not  a  shadow,  is  not  a  figure,  is  not  a  dream ;  it  is  the  statement  of  a 
fact  ss  literal  as  any  law  in  nature.  The  union  of  sunlight  with  vegetables  is  not 
more  reaL  The  flow  of  nourishing  sap  in  fruitf  10 -not  more  literal  than  the  in 
tcrfnsion  and  soul  union  of  God's  soul  with  men's. — H,  W,  Beecher, 

GOD.— The  Vature  of 

It  is  neither  in  place  nor  in  time,  but  before  these,  and  aboye  these  in  an 
imspe&kable  manner,  contemplated  itself  by  itself,  through  faith  alone ;  neither 
measured  by  ages,  nor  moving  along  with  times. — Nyasen, 

GOD.— Opinion  of 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  an  opinion  as  is 
imworthy  of  Him ;  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  and  the  other  is  contumely ;  and  cer. 
taiolj  superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity. — Lord  Bacon, 

GOO.— The  Presence  of 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye ; — 

Mine  eye,  by  contemplations  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky : 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God  1  compared  to  Thee  ? 

Without  Thy  presence,  heaven's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  Thy  presence,  earth  gives  no  refection; 

Without  Thy  presence,  sea  affords  no  treasure ; 
Without  Thy  presence,  air's  a  rank  infection ; 

Without  Thy  presence,  heaven  itself  no  pleasure : 
If  not  possessed,  if  not  enjoyed  in  Thee, 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me? — F,  Quarles. 

Attend  to  the  presence  of  God ;  this  will  dignify  a  small  congregation,  and 
*»Bibilate  a  large  one. — R.  Cecil. 

GOIU-Ihe  Pzomisei  of 

The  promkes  of  God  are  a  bill  of  God's  hand,  and  our  security.  They  are  the 
bnaMsoftheOoepel.  They  are  called  "precious  promises;"  and  are  as  aqua 
nt«  to  a  ioul  that  is  ready  to  faint,  being  full  of  virtue. — T.  Watton, 

GOU— The  Purpoio  of 

As  70a  stood  some  stormy  day  upon  a  sea-cliff,  and  marked  the  giant  billow 
vm  from  the  deep  to  rush  on  wiUi  foaming  crest,  and  throw  itself  thundering  on 
Ike  trembling  shore,  did  you  ever  fancy  that  you  could  stay  its  course,  and  hurl  it 
back  to  the  depths  of  ocean  ?  Did  you  ever  stand  beneath  the  leaden  lowering 
dood,  ind  mark  the  lightening's  leap,  as  it  shot  and  flashed,  dazzling  athwart 
the  gloom,  and  think  that  you  could  grasp  the  bolt  and  change  its  path?  Still 
man  foolish  and  vain  his  thought  who  fancies  that  he  can  arrest  or  turn  aside 
theporpooe  of  God,  saying—"  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should  serve  Him  ? 
Utu  break  His  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  His  cords  from  us."  Break  His 
Wads  asunder  I  How  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  at  such  towering 
limimptkm  S^Pr.  Guthrie.  ' 
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OOD.— Self  the  Book  to  Bead  of 

No  other  book,  nor  fragment  of  book,  than  that  will  you  ever  find ; — no  velvet 
bound  missal,  nor  frankincensed manuscript ; — ^nothing  hieroglTphic  nor  cuneiform 
papyrus  and  pyramid  are  alike  silent  on  this  matter;  nothing  in  the  clouds  above 
nor  in  the  earth  beneath.  That  flesh-bound  volume  is  the  only  revelation  tha 
is.  that  was,  or  that  can  be.  In  that  is  the  image  of  God  painted ;  in  that  is  thi 
law  of  God  written ;  in  that  is  the  promise  of  Grod  revealed.  Enow  thyself;  fo: 
through  thyself  only  canst  thou  know  God. — Buskin* 

GOD.— Selfish  Serving  of 

Many  men  seek  themselves  in  seeking  Gt>d ;  and  serve  Him  that  they  ma^ 
serve  themselves  of  Him. — Venning, 

OOD— is  not  Selfish. 

I  have  heard  men  teach  that  God  has  a  right  to  glorify  Himself,  and  to  appro 
priate  everything  to  His  own  delight — a  doctrine  which  is  shocking,  and  whicl 
represents  Him  as  living  in  almighty  selfishness.  Can  we  believe  that  He  sits, 
self-poised,  in  eternity,  admiring  His  own  perfections  and  singing  His  own  joys, 
when,  against  this,  with  regard  to  man,  the  whole  Bible  fulminates  ? — H.  W,  Beecher. 

OOD. — ^The  Serranti  of 

Man's  place  is  at  the  feet  of  the  Almighty,  bowed  down  in  profound  worship 
under  the  might  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  Godhead.  When  I  think  that 
man  is  not  only  elevated  to  bow  with  the  ranks  of  prostrate  angels  at  the  feet  of 
their  God,  but  that  he  is  the  immediate  minister  of  the  high  and  lofty  One, — ^that 
the  God  of  eternity  is  literally  achieving  His  grandest  purposes  by  the  agency  of 
man,  I  am  struck  dumb  with  amazement !  "  The  servants  of  God  "  the  fishermen 
styled  themselves ;  and  such  are  all  those  who  to-day  are  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  God.— J>r.  Pulsford. 

GOD. — The  Superabundance  of 

God  is  a  Being  who  gives  everj'thing  but  punishment  in  over  measure.  Tbe 
whole  divine  chara<!ter  and  administration,  the  whole  conception  of  God  as  set 
forth  in  the  Bible  and  in  nature,  is  of  a  Being  of  munificence,  of  abundance  and 
superabundance.  Enough  is  a  measuring  word  —  a  sufficiency,  and  no  more; 
economy,  not  profusion.  God  never  deals  in  this  way.  With  Him  there  is  always 
a  magnificent  overplus.  The  remotest  corner  of  the  globe  is  full  of  wonder  and 
beauty.  The  laziest  bank  in  tlie  world,  away  from  towns,  where  no  artists  do 
congregate,  upon  which  no  farm  laps,  where  no  vines  hang  their  cooling  clusters, 
nor  flowers  spring,  nor  grass  invites  the  browsing  herd,  is  yet  spotted  and  patched 
with  moss  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that  the  painter  who  in  all  his  life  should 
produce  one  such  thing  would  be  a  master  in  art  and  immortal  in  fame;  and  it 
has  the  hair  of  ten  thousand  reeds  combed  over  its  brow,  and  its  shining  sand 
and  insect  tribes  might  win  the  student's  lifetime.  Gk)d'8  least  thought  is  more 
prolific  than  man's  greatest  abundance. — If.  W,  Bcecher, 

OOD.— The  Thought  of 

While  earthly  objects  are  exhausted  by  familiarity,  the  thought  of  God  becomes 
to  the  devout  man  continually  brighter,  richer,  vaster;  derives  fresh  lustre  from 
all  that  he  observes  of  Nature  and  Providence,  and  attracts  to  itself  all  the  glories 
of  the  universe. — Dr.  Channing. 
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GOD.— Tin  TriM 

The  tme  God  is  He  that  was  "in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  onto  Himself:  " 
there  is  none  other  hat  He :  and  if  this  great  characteristic  he  denied,  or  any 
other  issomed  in  its  stead,  a  man  is  left  "  without  God ; "  after  which  he  may  call 
hinudf  a  deist  if  he  will;  hat  his  God  is  a  mere  idol  of  the  ima<^nation,  and  has 
no  eone^Kinding  reality  in  the  whole  oniverse  of  heings. — Sir  W.  Jones. 

60D.— The  Unity  of 

The  unity  of  God  is  the  hasis  of  the  peace  of  God — ^meaning  hy  the  unity  of 
God  the  comprehensiTe  manifoldness  of  God,  and  not  merely  the  singularity  in 
the  nunber  of  God's  being.  When  the  Unitarian  speaks  of  God  as  one,  he  means 
amply  singalarity  of  number.  We  mean  that  He  is  of  manifold  comprehensive- 
nesB— that  there  is  unity  hetween  His  various  powers.  Amongst  the  personalities 
or  powers  of  His  being  there  is  no  discord,  but  perfect  harmony,  entire  union ; 
■nd  that  is  repose,  the  blessedness  of  infinite  rest,  that  belongs  to  the  unity  of  God. 
"I  ind  my  Father  axe  one.'*— F.  W,  RoberUon. 

6QD<-^Ihs  Tirtne  and  the  Life  of 

As  the  flowing  of  the  ocean  fills 
Each  creek  and  branch  thereof,  and  then  retires, 
Leaving  behind  a  sweet  and  wholesome  savour ; 
So  doth  the  virtue  and  the  life  of  God 
Flow  evermore  into  the  hearts  of  those 
Whom  He  hath  made  partakers  of  His  nature ; 
And,  when  it  but  withdraws  itself  a  little, 
Leaves  a  sweet  savour  after  it — Longfellow. 

OOB.— Ths  Ways  of 

God  hath  ways  and  judgments  which  man  cannot  reach  unto.  Some  of  His 
viyB  are  acted,  as  we  say,  above  board,  they  are  done  in  a  clear  light — he  that 
rails  may  see  and  read  them,  and  God  in  them ;  he  that  runs  may  read  love 
vihten  Qp<m  some  of  them  in  letters  of  gold,  or  with  beams  of  light.  And  he 
that  nms  may  read  wrath  written  upon  others  of  them  in  letters  of  blood,  or 
vith  streams  of  darkness,  and  the  very  shadows  of  death ;  but  some  ways  of  God 
ve  BO  curtained  about  and  veiled,  so  hidden  and  obscured,  that  we  cannot  per- 
ma  tbeuL  Though  all  the  ways  of  God  are  ways  of  Hght,  yet  many  of  them 
an  in  the  dark  to  man.  "  Oh  how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  uid  His  ways 
piit  finding  mV-^aryl, 

God  wining.  Let  eritics  censure  this  for  bad  grammar,  I  am  sure  it  is  good 
<iriBitj.->Dr.  FulUr. 

Wt~1h*  Word  nnd  the  Works  of 

Between  the  Word  and  the  Works  of  God  there  can  be  no  actual  discrepancies; 
tad  the  ■»<*ww»g  ones  are  discernible  only  by  the  men  who  see  worst. — H.  Miller. 

MB.-€taMl  roopoeting 

Hold  thou  the  good;  define  it  well; 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  lords  of  helL — Tennyson, 
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GOOD.— The  Deathlesineis  of 

AH  that  is  good  is  deathless,  as  of  God. — P,  J,  Bailey. 

OOOD.— An  Incentive  to  Do 

Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move,  and  live,  pass  off  the  stage  of  life,  and  are 
heard  of  no  more.  Whyf  They  do  not  partake  of  good  in  the  world,  and  none 
were  blessed  by  them — none  coold  point  to  them  as  the  means  of  their 
redemption ;  not  a  line  they  wrote,  not  a  word  they  spake,  could  be  re-called ; 
and  so  they  perished ;  their  light  went  out  in  darkness,  and  they  were  not  re- 
membered more  than  insects  of  yesterday.  Will  you  thus  live  and  die,  O  man 
immortal  1  Live  for  something.  Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  f\  monument  of 
virtue  that  the  storm  of  time  can  never  destroy.  Write  your  name  in  kindness, 
love,  and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  you  come  in  contact  with  year  by 
year :  you  will  never  be  forgotten.  No :  your  name,  your  deeds  will  be  as  legible . 
on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind  as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  the  evening ! — Dr. 
CJuUmers, 

GOOD.— The  Influence  of  the 

Surely,  if  the  worst  of  men  were  transported  to  Paradise  for  only  half-an- 
hour,  among  the  company  of  the  good,  he  would  come  back  converted. — Herschel, 

GOOD.— The  Love  of 

The  love  of  -good  alone  produces  the  true  hatred  of  eviL — Profeaor  Vinet. 

GOOD.— Must  be  Made 

Before  you  can  do  good  you  must  be  made  good ;  for  who  will  look  for  water 
from  a  drained  river,  or  that  sweet  grapes  should  grow  upon  a  withered  vine  ? — 
W.  Seeker. 

GOOD. — Opporttinitiei  of  Doing 

There  is  no  condition  in  the  world  so  mean  and  despicable,  but  yields  us 
opportunities  of  doing  good.  There  is  neither  old  nor  young,  man  nor  woman, 
rich  nor  poor,  high  nor  low,  learned  nor  unlearned,  but  in  their  sphere,  by  a  good 
husbandry  of  those  talents  God  has  entrusted  to  their  care,  they  may  be  very 
useful  to  others,  and  prove  instruments  of  much  good  in  their  generation. — Arch- 
bishop Sharp. 

GOOD. — Principle  Involved  in  Doing 

Some  good  we  can  all  do ;  and  if  we  do  all  that  is  in  our  power,  however  little 
that  power  may  be,  we  have  performed  our  part,  and  may  be  as  near  perfection  as 
those  whose  influence  extends  over  kingdoms,  and  whose  good  actions  are  felt 
and  applauded  by  thousands ;  but  then  we  must  be  sure  that  we  do  all  we  can, 
and  exert  to  the  utmost  all  those  powers  which  God  has  given  us. — Bowdler. 

GOOD.— The  Beward  of  Doing 

Great  minds,  like  Heaven,  are  pleased  with  doing  good, 

Though  the  ungrateful  suhjects  of  their  favours 

Are  barren  in  return.    Virtue  does  still 

With  scorn  the  mercenary  world  regard. 

Where  abject  souls  do  good,  and  hope  reward ; 

Above  the  worthless  trophies  man  can  raise. 

She  seeks  not  honour,  wealth,  or  any  praise. 

But  with  herself,  herself  the  goddess  pays. — Howe. 
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600D.-8aiiBt7  in  Doing 

Too  happy  men  were,  if  they  nnderstood 
There  is  no  safety  bat  in  doing  good. — Fontaine, 

GOOD.— Sighing  to  Do 

How  often  do  we  sigh  for  opportunities  of  doing  good,  whilst  we  neglect  the 
openingB  of  Providence  in  little  thing<«,  which  wotdd  lead  to  the  accomplishment 
of  most  important  osefulness! — Crahhe. 

GOOD.— Tnut  coneoming 

Oh  jet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  TM\—Tennyi(m. 

GOOB.—Waiting  to  Do 

He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once,  will  never  do  any. — Dr. 
Joluuon. 

600D.— The  Way  to  Accomplish 

As  in  agriculture,  he  that  can  produce  the  greatest  crop  is  not  the  best  farmer, 
bat  Le  that  can  effect  it  with  the  least  expense;  so  in  society,  he  is  not  the  most 
uloAble  member  who  can  bring  about  the  most  good,  but  he  that  can  accomplish 
it  vitb  the  least  admixture  of  concomitant  iU.  For  let  no  man  presume  to  think 
tbst  he  can  devise  any  plan  of  extensive  good  unalloyed  and  unadulterated  with 
cfiL    This  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Godhead  alone. — Colton. 

600B.7BIDAY. 

Hm  primal  fast  kept  by  the  Church  in  solemn  memory  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  The  day  is  denominated  "good,"  because  of  the  good  effects  flowing 
6^Mn  the  Saviour's  sufferings. — Buck. 

Is  it  not  strange  the  darkest  hour 

That  ever  dawned  on  sinful  earth 
Should  touch  the  heart  with  softer  power 

For  comfort  than  an  angel's  mirth  ? — 
That  to  the  cross  the  mourner's  eye  should  turn 
Sooner  than  where  the  stars  of  Christmas  bum  ? 

Yet  so  it  is ;  for  duly  there 

The  bitter  herbs  of  earth  are  set, 
Till  tempered  by  the  Saviour's  prayer, 

And  with  the  Saviour's  life-blood  wet, 
They  turn  to  sweetness,  and  drop  holy  balm. 
Soft  as  imprisoned  martyr's  death-bed  calm. — KebU. 

Wtnu — thB  Element  of  Character. 

When  God  formed  the  heart  of  man,  He  planted  goodness  there,  as  the  proper 
ebncteristic  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  mark  of  that  beneficent  hand  from 
vMi  we  sprang.  Goodness,  then,  ought  to  be  the  principal  element  of  our 
^btneter,  said  the  great  means  of  attracting  the  affection  of  others.  Greatness 
«b*h  supervenes  npon  this,  so  far  from  diminishing  goodness,  ought  only  to 
nnble  it,  Hke  a  public  fountain,  to  diffuse  itself  more  extensively.  This  is  the 
pkt  of  hearts ! — Bishop  Bo$tuet. 


.k 
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OOODHES8--H0I7  as  Trutk. 

Holj,  as  truth,  is  goodness.  The  history  of  the  world  hears  witness  to  it 
The  good  that  has  happened  on  earth  has  heen  followed  bj  blessed  and  lasting 
consequences;  for  only  that  which  is  good  and  just  is  in  hannony  with  nature  and 
the  souL — Zschokke. 

O00DHE88— Love  in  AoUon. 

Goodness  is  love  in  action,  love  with  its  hand  at  the  plongh,  love  with  the 
burden  on  its  back.  It  is  love  carrying  medicine  to  the  sick,  and  food  to  the 
famished.  It  is  love  reading  the  Bible  to  the  blind,  and  explaining  the  Gospel  to 
the  felon  in  his  celL  It  is  love  at  the  Sunday-class,  or  in  the  Kagged-School. 
It  is  love  at  the  hovel-door,  or  sailing  far  away  in  the  missionary  ship.  But  what- 
ever task  it  undertakes,  it  is  still  the  same — ^love  following  His  footsteps  "who 
went  about  continually  doino  good." — Dr»  J,  Hamilton. 

OOODITESS.— The  Beward  of 

The  approbation  of  God  is  her  "exceeding;  great  reward ; "  and  she  would  not 
debase  a  thing  so  precious  by  an  association  with  the  contaminating  plaudits  of 
man. — Colton, 

GOSPEL.— The  Adaptation  of  the 

The  divine  character  of  the  Gospel  appears  in  this — ^in  its  wonderM  capacity 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  boundless  wants  of  the  whole  family  of  man.  It  is  like  the 
mighty  ocean  which  rolls  itself  on  the  wide-spreading  shores  of  a  hundred  empires, 
and  yet  replenishes  and  fills  with  its  tide  the  little  creek.  Thus  the  Gospel, 
while  it  visits  with  its  healing  waters  the  wide-spreading  Church  of  Christ,  Ms, 
and  supplies  with  the  waters  of  life,  the  soul  of  the  meanest  believer  in  Jesus. — 
Salter. 

Does  music  suit  the  ear,  entering  into  the  cavity,  flowing  along  the  channels, 
ranching  to  the  brain,  and  acting  thence  upon  the  soul?  Does  light  fit  the  eye, 
coming  off  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  passing  over  objects  on  its  way,  entering 
the  eye,  acting  through  the  brain  upon  the  soul?  Does  the  key  fit  the  lock, 
turning  its  wards,  shooting  its  bolts,  and  removing  all  obstructions?  Music  does 
not  fit  the  ear,  light  does  not  fit  the  eye,  and  the  key  does  not  fit  the  lock,  so  well 
as  the  Gospel  fits  the  sinner. — Dr.  Beaumont. 

GOSPEL.— The  Advantage  of  Believeri  in  the 

Indisputably,  the  firm  believers  in  the  Gospel  have  a  great  advantage  over  all 
others;  for  this  simple  reason — that,  if  true,  they  will  have  their  reward  here- 
after ;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they  can  but  be  with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal 
sleep,  haWng  had  the  assistance  of  an  exalted  hope  through  life,  without  subse- 
quent disappointment,  since  "out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  arise,"  not  even 
sorrow. — Byron. 

GOSPEL.— The  Aim  of  the 

The  Gospel  does  not  enforce  the  law  of  God  upon  men  whom  it  seeks  to  save, 
at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstance,  without  infusing  its  own  heart-subduing 
and  heart-melting  power  into  the  enforcement  It  does  not  aim  to  bring  men  to 
despair  in  themselves,  without,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  infiuenc(% 
aiming  to  bring  them  to  trust  in  Christ — Dr.  Skinner, 
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GOSPXL^AU  Clmim  the 

Think  not  that  the  beauties  of  this  world  are  for  the  rich  and  great  alone. 

The  Ulaminated  drawing-room,  the  green-house,  and  the  hot-hoase  are  theirs ; 

bat  the  quiet  moonlight,  the  nightly  heayens,  with  their  multitude  of  shining 

Todds; — the  sun,  spreading  his  splendour  over  a  sky  of  cloudless  blue,  or  lighting 

up  the  clouds  of  evening,  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  hues; — the  air,  perfumed  in 

its  passage  OTer  fields  and  heath; — the  lovely  flowers  of  the  wild  and  hedge-row, 

— these  are  provided  by  a  beneficent  God  for  rich  and  poor  alike.   And  who  would 

leave  these  for  the  painted  gaieties  of  art?    So  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are 

not  £v  the  learned  alone.    They  may  taste  the  beauties  of  the  inspired  poetry 

better,  and  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  few  obscurities  of  Holy  Writ;  but  the 

eumiiDrts  of  the  Bible— pardon  of  sin,  reconciliation  with  God,  peace  and  holiness, 

and  heaven, — these  are  for  all. — Salter, 

608P1L— Vol  Ashamed  of  the 

Aahamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  t  Let  the  sceptic,  let  the  wicked  profligate, 
bhuh  at  his  deeds  of  darkness,  which  will  not  bear  the  light,  lest  they  should  be 
made  maoifest;  but  never  let  the  Christian  blush  to  own  the  holy  Gospel.  Where 
ii  the  philosopher  who  is  ashamed  to  own  the  God  of  nature  ?  Where  is  the  Jew 
that  ia  aahamed  of  Moses?  or  the  Moslem  that  is  ashamed  of  Mahomet?  and 
■hall  the  Christian,  and  the  Christian  minister,  be  ashamed  of  Christ?  God 
Midi  No!  let  me  be  ashamed  of  myself,  let  me  be  ashamed  of  the  world,  and 
let  me  Unsh  at  sin,  but  never,  never,  let  me  be  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ! 
-Dr.  NewUm. 

MfPIL— Tht  Aspeet  of  the 

The  veiy  first  aspect  of  the  Gospel  is  a  manifestation  of  intense,  sovereign, 
tiiimpbant  love,  in  order  that  its  response  in  our  hearts  may  be  returning  love  to 
(kd^Dr.  CmmmiMg. 

flMfXL— Tho  ChmgoToimoM  of  the 

The  Gospel  is  a  plant  which  is  not  afi*ected  by  earthly  changes.  It  is  the 
in  the  temperate  as  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  as  in  the  frigid.  It  does  not 
to  be  scorched  by  heats,  or  benumbed  by  cold.  Age  does  not  diminish  the 
fretfaftsss  ci  its  bloom;  soil  does  not  aflect  its  nature;  climate  does  not  modify  its 
feeuim  properties.  Among  the  firost-bound  latitudes  of  North  America,  and  the 
loDUDg  sands  of  Africa,  or  the  fertile  plains  of  India,  we  find  it  still  shooting  up 
^  SOM  |dant  of  renown,  the  same  "  tree  of  life,**  raised  up  from  the  beginning 
tf  tiaie,  ''whoBe  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,''  and  under  which  all 
kialnd^  and  tribes,  and  tongues,  and  people,  shall  one  day  rejoice,  when 
friiiltiped  to  take  shelter  under  its  all-covering  shade,  and  draw  refreshing 
louhment  from  its  perennial  fruits. — Dr,  Duff. 

Efoything  beneath  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  has  changed.  Science  has 
cte^sd;  art  has  changed;  philosophy  has  changed;  empire  has  changed;  but 
tW  Gospel  remains,  amid  all  this  vicissitude,  like  its  Divine  Author — "the  same 
JtiUtiMj,  to-day,  and  for  ever." — E,  Davie$, 


C9i«reh*s  Cry  for  the 
For  awhile  fascinated  by  the  siren  voice  of  vain  philosophy  and  afiected 
cshan^  the  Church  has  drawn  perilously  near  to  the  rocks  of  heresy  and  doubt ; 
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but  divine  grace  is  visiting  her,  and  she  will  shake  off  the  spell.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  cry  for  the  Gospel,  for  men  who  will  preach  it  in  the  love  of  it,  for  min- 
isters who  will  live  it,  and  innoculate  others  with  its  life.  The  Church,  weary  of 
word-spinners  and  essayists,  cries  out  for  lovers  of  the  Word — ^8}>eaker8  fhll  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. — Spurgeon, 

GOSPEL. — Condemnation  not  in  the 

The  Gospel  has  no  condemnation  in  it  Wherever  it  is  preached,  the  Law 
puts  forth  a  higher  condemnation  to  those  who  r^ect  this  highest  developement 
of  God's  love;  but  the  Gospel  holds  out  the  olive  branch  of  peace. — J.  H,  Evans. 

GOSPEL.— The  Debasement  of  the 

Enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom  debase  Gospel  matter :  gold  needs  not  to  be 
painted. — M.  Henry. 

308PEL.— Deflnitions  of  the 

What  is  the  Gospel?  It  is  your  Father's  voice  sounding  along  the  centuries, 
like  a  sweet  sound  amid  the  mountain  gorges,  and  bidding  you  come  to  Him  and 
be  happy. — Dr.  Cumming. 

The  Gospel  is  the  heart  of  God  in  print — Gumall. 

The  Gospel  is  not  only  a  set  of  beautiful  and  comfortable  promises ; — ^it  is  not 
only  an  enthusiastic  and  poetical  admiration  of  moral  greatness  and  goodness  in 
Jesus  Christ;  it  is  a  new  life;  it  is  a  moral  transformation. — BUJiop  Alexander. 

GOSPEL.— The  Dependence  of  the 

A  real  belief  of  the  Gospel,  a  simple  and  natural  statement  of  its  sublime 
tnitbs,  will  admit  of,  and  prompt  to,  the  most  manly  and  noble  kind  of  eloquence. 
The  highest  powers  of  mind,  and  the  most  varied  leaminj?,  may  find  ample  scope 
for  the  illustration  and  the  defence  of  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
But  it  does  not  depend  for  its  success  on  these,  but  on  its  pure  and  heavenly 
truths,  bonio  to  the  mind  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — A.  Barnefs. 

GOSPEL.— Designations  Given  to  the 

It  is  called  "  the  Gospel  of  His  grace,"  because  it  flows  from  God's  free  love 
(Acts  XX.  24) ;  "  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom}"  as  it  treats  of  the  kingdom  of  grace 
and  of  glorj' ;  '*  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  because  He  is  the  author  and  subject  of 
it  (Rora.  i.  10);  "the  Gospel  of  peace  and  salvation,"  as  it  promotes  our  present, 
comfort,  and  leads  to  eternal  glory  (Eph.  i.  13 ;  \i.  15);  *'  the  glorious  Gospel,"  as 
in  it  the  glorious  perfections  of  Jehovah  are  displayed  (2  Cor.  iv.  4) ;  ••  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel,"  as  it  was  designed  from  eternity,  is  permanent  in  time,  and  the 
L'lrocls  of  it  are  et-inal  (Rev.  xiv.  C). — Buck. 

GOSPEL.— Di£calties  Solved  by  the 

The  Gospel  not  only  ranks  in  the  category  of  what  is  real  and  eternal,  but  is 
the  clea^,  known,  and  certain  solution  of  every  human  and  cosmical  diflBculty. 
It  is  the  revelation  of  an  order  of  things  which  was  in  God  before  the  world 
began.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  it  It  is  but  God  reflected,  and  as  He 
is  to  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  renovated  humanity  and  renovated  nature. — 
Vr.  PuUford. 
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GOSPEL. — TkM  Doetrinsf  of  the 

Scattered  over  the  pages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  let  them  be  collected  and 
amnged  in  systematic  order,  and  how  beautiftiUj  they  fit  1  doctrine  to  doctrine, 
dnty  to  duty ;  till,  all  connected  with  each  other,  all  "  members  one  of  another,** 
they  rise  up  into  a  form  of  perfect  symmetry,  and  present  that  very  system  which, 
with  minor  differences  hut  substantial  unity,  is  embodied  in  the  Confessions, 
Creeds,  and  Catechisms  of  Evangelical  Christendom. — Dr.  Guthrie. 

QOSPZL— The  Early  Triumplu  of  the 

Within  the  space  of  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Gospel  had  been 
earned  to  all  parta  of  the  civilized,  and  to  no  small  portion  of  the  uncivilized 
world.  ItB  progress  and  its  triumphs  were  not  concealed.  It  had  been  preached 
in  the  most  splendid,  powerful,  and  corrupt  cities ;  Churches  were  already  founded 
in  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Philippi,  and  at  Rome.  The  Gospel 
bad  spread  in  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Macedon,  Italy,  and  Africa.  It  had 
aatailed  the  most  mighty  existing  institution^ ;  it  bad  made  its  way  over  the  most 
fonnidable  barriers ;  it  had  encountered  the  most  deadly  and  malignant  oppo- 
BtioD ;  it  had  travelled  to  the  capital,  and  had  secured  such  a  hold,  even  in  the 
imperial  city,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  it  woulcT  finally  destroy  the  established 
idigiQD,  and  seat  itself  on  the  ruins  of  Paganism.  Within  thirty  years  it  had 
Kttled  the  point  that  it  would  overturn  every  bloody  altar ;  close  every  Pagan 
temple ;  bring  under  its  influence  the  men  of  office,  rank,  and  power ;  and  tlmt 
**tbe  bannera  of  the  faith  would  soon  stream  from  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars."  Its 
iiioceM  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  accounted  for  by  any  other  supposition 
than  that  God  attended  it — A.  Barnes. 

Solemn  praise 
And  prayers  devoutly  breathed,  the  tears,  the  sighs 
Of  penitential  grief^  the  broken  heart, 
Now  formed  the  Gentile's  purer  sacrifice 
To  the  true  God.     The  philosophic  lore 
Of  learned  Athens  sunk,  ere  long,  eclipsed 
By  truth's  resistless  blaze.    The  vain  parade 
Of  empty  jargon,  and  unmeaning  forms. 
No  longer  won  tbe  prostituted  praise 
Of  wondering  Greece.    The  Stoic's  fond  pretence 
Was  urged  no  more ;  the  boasted  apathist 
Confessed  the  strength  of  nature,  owned  the  power, — 
The  use  of  passion,  deigned  to  feel  himself 
And  sympathize  the  miseries  of  man. — Lettice. 

WRL— MSMts  Produced  by  the 

The  New  Testament  proves  that  wherever  Christ  is  exalted  with  simplicity  of 
pnposeand  fervour  of  heart,  with  fulness,  with  faith,  and  without  fear,  permanent 
c&ets  fbUow;  hearers  are  struck;  their  sleep  in  sin  is  broken ;  gleams  of  wrath 
to  come  shoot  through  the  conscience ;  sinners  cannot  rest ;  their  souls  are 
^eqmeied  within  them ;  they  feel  that  guilt,  forgiveness,  judgment,  eternity,  are 
ml  things,  and  want  a  real  remedy.  Sin  has  brought  ruin ;  man  can  supply  no 
yt^;  works  can  bring  no  pardon ;  tears  are  not  reconciliation ;  prayer  is  not 
peve;  self  has  no  strength.  But  tell  that  uneasy  mind  that  what  ho  wants  was 
■n  pnridcd  for  before  he  felt  his  want ;  tell  him  there  is  pardon ;  that  pardon  is 
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Christ's  gift;  repentance  is  Christ's  gift;  that  reconciliation  to  God  comes  through 
Christ's  blood ;  that  the  new  life  of  the  sonl  is  given  and  preserved  by  Christ, 
until  what  begins  in  grace  shall  end  in  gloiyl  Set  these  things  plainly  and 
seriously  before  him,  and  then  you  will  see  how  God  works  by  His  own  Gospel. 
Dead  sinners  are  quickened  into  living  believers ;  proud  self-righteous  hearers 
weep  for  sin  I  formalists  worship  God  in  spirit!  hard-hearted  men  whose  brows 
seemed  as  brass  and  sinews  of  iron,  bend  in  prayer,  and  ask  what  they  must  do  to 
be  saved?  Mourners  are  comforted,  darkness  becomes  light,  burdens  easy; 
conflicts  are  endured  with  patient  faith;  oppression  is  received  with  meekness; 
contempt  for  Christ's  sake  is  counted  honourable  gain ;  the  bruised  reed  stands ; 
the  taper  continues  to  bum ;  the  good  fight  is  fought;  and  he  endures  patiently 
until  the  work  of  grace  is  crowned  with  triumph  and  glory. — Mackenzie. 

See  here  what  different  efiects  the  Gospel  hath  upon  the  children  of  men,  even 
as  the  sun  hath  in  respect  of  his  hot  beams,  namely — ^if  it  shines  upon  wax,  it 
softens  that ;  but  if  it  shines  upon  clay,  it  hardens  that.  Also,  it  shines  upon  a 
garden,  and  causeth  the  herbs  and  flowers  thereof  to  send  forth  a  fhigrant  scent; 
it  shines  upon  a  dunghill,  and  what  a  loathsome  stench  doth  the  same  beam 
produce  I  So  the  Gospel  sun  makes  the  hearts  of  believers  soft  and  tender;  but 
it  tends — through  sin  and  temptation — to  make  the  heart  of  some  idoked  men 
more  hard.  The  Gospel  is  the  savour  of  life  unto  life  to  some,  but  of  death  onto 
death  to  others. — J.  Spencer, 

OCVSPEL.— The  Element  of  the 

Joy — ^present,  everlasting,  divine.  So  truly  is  this  the  prime  element  of  the 
Gospel,  that  if  it  is  taken  away,  nothing  is  left :  the  Gospel  is  destroyed. — Dr. 
Davies, 

GOSPEL.— The  Evidencei  of  the 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  are  in  themselYee  most  firm, 
solid,  and  satisfying. — Bishop  Atterbury, 

GOSPEL.— The  Extent  of  the 

The  Gospel — with  all  the  state  of  a  reign,  the  munificence  of  a  gift,  the  fidelity 
of  a  testimony  J  the  sureness  of  a  promise — stretches  itself  out  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  mortal  interests. — Dr.  R.  W.  Hamilton. 

GOSPEL.— The  First  Preacher  of  the 

The  grand  and  gracious  mission  of  Christ  on  earth  comprised  two  things — 
the  working  of  astonishing  miracles  and  the  preaching  of  the  glorious  Gospel.  In 
this  latter  and  more  important  work,  John  prepared  the  way  by  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  repentance  ;  but  it  was  divinely  reserved  for  Jesus  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  Hence,  He  was  as  truly  the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  as 
He  is  assuredly  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  that  is  contained  in  it. — E,  Davies. 

GOSPEL.— The  Freshness  of  the 

The  Gospel  is  always  new  ;  it  is  never  old  and  never  cold  ;  its  doctrines  never 
collapse ;  they  are  as  fresh  to-day  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  they 
will  be  as  fresh  a  thousand  years  hence  as  they  are  to-day.  The  glory  of  the 
Gospel  is,  that,  like  its  Author,  it  is  "the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." — 
Dr.  Beaumont. 

GOSPEL.— The  Glory  of  the 

it  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  that  it  is  free. — Bomaine, 
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008PXL.— Happinati  ConfinTed  by  the 

An  iiresdstible  law  of  onr  being  impels  us  to  seek  happiness :  nor  will  a  million 
oC  finBtzated  hopes  deter  from  new  experiments,  because  despair  is  infinitely  mure 
eiemdating  than  the  fear  of  fresh  disappointment.  In  every  place,  and  at  all 
timet,  iDgennitj  has  been  racked  to  meet  the  ravenous  desires.  Occupation, 
veslth,  dignity,  science,  amusement — all  have  been  tried ;  are  all  tried  at  this 
hour;  and  all  in  vain.  The  heart  still  repines;  the  unappeased  cry  is — "  Give, 
give."  There  is  a  &tal  error  somewhere ;  and  the  Gk)6pel  detects  it.  Fallen  away 
from  God,  we  have  substituted  the  creature  in  His  place.  This  is  the  grand 
mistake — the  fraud  which  sin  has  committed  upon  our  nature.  The  Gospel 
vereals  God  as  the  wX^sltjin^  good,  and  brings  it  within  our  reach.  It  proclaims 
Hha  roeonefled  bj  Christ  Jesus,  as  our  Father,  our  Friend,  our  Portion.  It 
introduees  us  into  His  presence  with  liberty  to  ask  in.  the  Intercessor's  name,  and 
a^ng,  to  "receive,  that  our  joy  may  be  ftilL"  It  keeps  us  under  His  eye, 
somnmds  us  with  His  arm,  feeds  us  upon  "  Uving  bread,  which  He  gives  from 
besven,'  seals  us  up  in  an  eternal  inheritance,  and  even  engages  to  reclaim  our 
dead  bodieB  from  the  gn^ve,  and  fashion  them  in  beauty  which  shall  vie  with 
heaven  1  It  is  enough !  My  prayers  and  desires  ^n  go  no  further.  I  have  got 
to  *'the  fountain  of  living  waters."  "Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul;  for  the 
lonl  hath  dealt  bountifrdly  with,  thee  \—J>r,  Mason. 

608PIL— -Aa  Impossibility  eoneeming  the 

The  Gospel  may  be  neglected,  but  it  cannot  be  understandingly  disbelieved. — 

M8FSL— Tha  Knowledge  Conveyed  by  the 

How  doth  the  Gospel  shame  all  other  religions,  all  other  notices  of  God  I  It 
icsolves  the  question  which  nonplusses  the  natural  learning  of  the  world,  and 
ptet  hgfat  to  the  imxxjssibilities  of  reason.  No  other  knowledge  presents  us  with 
i reconciled  God  and  a  reconciling  Jesus;  this  only  salves  the  honour  of  God, 
Rpaiii  the  ruins  of  nature,  ensures  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  discovers 
B  eCemal  inheritance  upon  a  firm  foundation ;  this  vamisheth  all  God's  attri. 
kotn;  calms  the  conscience,  cures  natural  jealousies  of  God,  and  restores  the 
cratme  to  answer  the  end  of  his  creation ;  this  declares  things  worthy  of  God, 
bmoiirable  to  Him  as  well  as  beneficial  to  the  world ;  it  shows  Him  in  the  heights 
flf  Hk  wisdom  and  the  depths  of  His  holiness,  the  length  of  His  love  and  tho 
kiidth  of  £Gs  justice. — Chamoch. 


u— Lofia  Szpreised  by  the 
The  Gospel  is  love,  divine  love  incarnate,  reasoning,  toiling,  praying,  and 
nftring  for  man.  The  severe  aspects  of  God  in  the  Bible  are  only  to  His  love 
▼hit  the  shadows  are  to  the  sun :  shadows  imply  that  the  sun  is  still  shining  on, 
bt  some  Qlject  obstructs  its  benignant  rays.  That  object  is  sin,  which  flings  tho 
Aailoi  of  apparent  anger  on  our  path ;  albeit  divine  love  still  shines  on  behind 
ftt  oboCmetive  olgect,  and  lights  up  the  universe  with  bliss. — Br.  Thomas. 


the  Interpreter  of  the 
A  ^,  and  one  more  magnificent  than  the  azure  vault  stretching  over  our 
^Bi^  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel.    Divine  truths  are  the  stars  of  that  mystic 
■ky,  sad  they  ff>»'n^  in  it  brighter  and  purer  than  the  stars  of  the  firmament;  but 
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there  must  be  an  eye  to  Bee  them,  and  that  eye  is  love.  You  may  have  exhausted 
all  the  powers  of  your  reason,  and  all  the  resources  of  your  knowledge ;  you  may 
have  explained  apparent  contradictions,  and  grasped  the  connection  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Gospel :  you  may  have  done  all  this;  yet  if  you  do  not  love, 
the  Gospel  will  be  nothing  but  a  dead  letter  and  a  sealed  book ;  its  revelations 
will  appear  to  you  but  as  abstractions  and  naked  ideas ;  its  system  but  a  specula- 
tion unique  in  its  kind ;  nay  more,  whatever  in  the  Gospel  is  most  attractive, 
most  precious  and  sweet,  but  an  arbitrary  conception,  a  strange  dogma,  a  painful 
test  of  your  faith,  nothing  more.  But  let  love,  sweet,  gracious,  luminous,  inter- 
preting, come  between  the  Gx>spel  and  the  human  soul,  and  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  shall  have  a  meaning,  and  one  as  clear  as  it  is  profound.  Then  shall  your 
soul  find  itself  f^ee  and  happy  in  the  midst  of  these  strange  revelations.  Then 
shall  those  truths  you  have  accepted,  through  submission  and  obedience,  become 
to  you  as  familiar  and  as  necessarily  true  as  those  common  every-day  truths  upon 
which  depends  your  existence.  Then  shall  you  penetrate,  without  an  effort,  into 
the  marvellous  system  which  your  reason  dreaded,  so  to  speak,  to  see  too  near,  in 
a  confused  apprehension  of  being  tempted  to  infidelity.  Then  shall  you  probably 
be  astonish'ed  that  you  had  never  perceived,  conjectured,  discovBred  it; — ^that 
previous  to  Revelation  you  hacT  never  found  out  that  such  a  system  was  as  neces- 
sary to  the  glory  of  God  as  to  the  happiness  of  man. — Professor  Vinet, 

GOSPEL.— The  Might  of  the 

The  Gospel  is  a  mighty  engine,  but  only  mighty  when  God  has  the  working  of 
it— r.  Adams, 

GOSPEL.— The  MoraUty  of  the 

AU  moral  systems  are  fine.  The  Gospel  alone  has  shown  a  full  and  complete 
assemblage  of  the  principles  of  morality,  stripped  of  all  absurdity.  It  is  not  made 
up,  like  your  creed,  of  a  few  common -place  sentences  put  into  bad  Terse. — 
Napoleon  I. 

GOSPEL.— Mysteries  in  the 

If  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity, 
there  are  many  things  confessedly  mysterious,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that 
this  will  be  the  case  in  a  revelation  of  His  will,  where  the  sulyect  is  eqimlly  vast, 
and,  in  some  respects,  far  more  comprehensive?  Without  mysteries,  the  Gospel 
would  not  be  like  the  works  of  God. — Bogne. 

GOSPEL.— The  Offers  of  the 

The  Gospel  regards  all  men  as  on  a  level ;  offers  the  same  salvation  to  aU ;  and 
offers  it  on  the  same  terms.  This  is  one  of  its  glories ;  and  for  this  we  should 
love  it.  It  meets  man  as  he  is — ns  everywhere  a  fallen  and  a  ruined  being,  and 
provides  a  plan  adapted  to  raise  all  to  the  glories  of  the  same  heaven. — A.  Barnes. 

GOSPEL The  Power  of  the 

I  have  seen  this  Gospel  hush  into  a  calm  the  tempest  raised  in  the  bosom  by 
conscious  guilt.  I  have  seen  it  melt  down  the  most  obdurate  into  tenderness  and 
contrition.  I  have  seen  it  cheer  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  bring  the  tear  of 
glatlness  into  eyes  swollen  with  grief.  I  have  seen  it  produce  and  maintain 
serenity  under  evils  which  drive  the  worldling  mad.  I  have  seen  it  reconcile  the 
sufferer  to  his  cross,  and  send  the  song  of  praise  from  lijis  quivering  with  agony. 
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I  bave  leen  it  enable  the  most  affectionate  relatives  to  part  in  death,  not  without 
emotion,  but  without  repining,  and  with  a  cordial  surrender  of  all  that  they  held 
most  dear  to  the  disposal  of  their  heavenly  Father.  I  have  seen  the  fading  eye 
bfigfaten  at  the  promise  of  Jesus — "  AVhere  I  am,  there  shall  My  servant  be  also." 
And  I  have  seen  the  faithfU  spirit  released  from  its  clay,  now  mildly,  now 
trinmphanHy,  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  its  Lord.  Glory  to  His  name — these  are  no 
fictioDs!  "We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen." — 
Dr.ifoMiL 

GOSPSL— The  PrMChing  of  the 

True  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  not  that  which  describes  the  torments  of  the 
dimmed,  or  the  terrors  of  the  judgment-day ;  but  that  which  exhibits  the  height, 
ind  depth,  and  length,  and  breadth  of  God*s  love  in  Christ  Jesus.  If  men  will 
not  be  impressed  by  the  exhibition  of  a  love  that  sent  the  Eternal  Son  as  its 
expression  to  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem  and  the  cross  of  Calvary,  they  will  never 
he  eooverted  by  any  exhibition  of  the  terrors  of  the  lost,  or  by  the  unveiling  of 
iU  the  awful  pageantry  of  a  judgment-day. — Dr,  Cummuig. 

OOIPIL. — ^Thd  Preeepts  and  Promisei  of  the 

The  precepts  of  the  Gospel  stand  upon  the  promises  of  God ;  and  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel  stand  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  GospeL — J,  II.  Evans. 

OOOIL.— The  Pro-Smineney  of  the 

The  Gospel  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  as  regards  mankind  generally,  the  first 
(4  book8.~-lfitUoif . 


the 

No  man  can  put  Jesus  Christ  to  greater  shame,  than  by  professing  the  Gospel 
vithoiit  showing  the  power  of  it — Bogatzky. 

MmL — ^The  PromiMS  of  the 

The  promises  of  the  Gospel  are  the  subservient  objects  of  faith.  The  promise 
B  IS  the  dish  wherein  Christ  the  bread  of  life,  the  manna  from  heaven,  is  set 
kdbre  fiiith,  and  presented  to  it.  Both  are  served  up  together ;  but  faith  feeds 
BdC  on  the  dish,  but  on  the  manna  and  bread  of  life  in  it. — CUirkson, 

WriL—The  Pnritj  of  the 

Evny  word  of  the  Gospel  is  as  pure  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth, 
IQDfiad  seven  times. — Dr.  Skinner. 


SeMonablenest  of  the 
The  most  reaaonable  thing  upon  carlh  is  the  Gospel ;  and  the  next  reasonable 
tuDf  is  to  aeeept  the  Gospel  into  the  heart — Dr.  Camming. 

Mnib— iMMmi  far  Preaehing  the 

The  Gospel  is  not  preached  to  be  heard  merely,  but  preached  also  to  be 
ySeftL^Romaine, 

MnBL_X«aMBf  tor  the  Unprofitableness  of  the 

The  mesnge  of  the  Gospel  is  sent  to  mankind  at  large ;   but  it  is  of  no  advan* 
^toBiiHitodes.    Many  do  not  even  listen  to  it    They  go  not  near  the  place 
ithsGo^elif  proclaimed;  and  others,  when  there,  have  their  minds  and 
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hearts  set  on  other  things.  Many,  also,  do  not  believe  it.  Thej  have  douhts 
respecting  the  whole  subject  of  religion,  or  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
%nd  while  they  do  not  believe  it,  how  can  they  be  benefitted  by  it?  How  can  a 
man  be  profitted  by  the  records  of  history,  or  the  truths  of  science,  if  he  does  not 
believe  them?  Or,  if  a  man  was  assured  that  by  going  to  a  certain  place  he  might 
chose  a  bargain 'that  would  be  of  groat  advantage  to  him,  of  what  use  would  this 
information  be  to  him  if  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it?  So  of  the  knowledge  of 
salvation — ^the  history  of  the  Bible — the  ofifer  of  eternal  life.  And  many  others, 
moreover,  are  either  indifferent  to  the  Gospel,  or  they  steadily  resist  its  sacied 
influence.  They  live  as  though  it  were  ascertained  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
Bible,  or  as  if  no  reason  existed  for  their  being  influenced  by  the  ofilsred  hope  of 
eternal  life,  or  alarmed  by  the  threatened  danger  of  eternal  death. — A.  Barnes, 

GOSPEL. — The  Beoeption  of  the 

The  reception  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  brought  about  by  God,  may  be  caUed  by 
any  name  we  please,  but  one  thing  must  always  remain  essential  to  it  that  it 
never  claims,  in  contradiction  to  that  which  it  has  to  receive  as  grace,  the  wish  to 
pass  current  as  something  which  deserves  grace  for  its  own  sake.  Certainly  Chribt 
denies  this  very  claim  with  respect  to  the  perfect  fulfilling  of  the  law,  in  the  case 
that  such  would  be  thought  possible.  He  has  only  done  what  he  was  bound  to 
do,  and  remains  an  unprofitable  servant,  even  when  he  has  performed  all  he  has 
been  commanded  (Luke  xvii.  5).  How  much  more  does  this  apply  to  the  ofiSer  of 
grace !  Its  reception  really  takes  place,  and  what  we  receive  remains  uninjured 
only  in  the  same  degree  as  it  is  received  as  a  fairly-bestowed  reward,  which  is  not 
a  reward  in  the  sense  of  a  recompense  due  to  us,  and  what  we  have  no  right  to, 
but  is  reckoned  rather  of  grace,  and  not  of  obligation.  No  matter  that  this  re. 
ception,  as  an  actual  subjective  laying  hold  of^  in  distinction  for  the  antecedents 
being  laid  hold  of,  which  precedes  and  conditions  our  laving  hold  (Phil.  iii.  12), 
bears  tlie  form  of  an  act  or  work.  This  act  or  this  work  does  not,  however,  come 
into  the  reckoning,  and  in  this  sense  also  the  words  of  Rev.  xi.  6  apply.  Here  it 
ratlier  comes  to  the  oft-repeated  simile  of  the  beggar,  to  whom  the  gift  of  grace  is 
not  a  merited  reward,  because  he  reaches  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  same. — Dr. 
Harless. 

GOSPEL The  Besult  of  Faith  in  the 

The  more  the  Gospel  is  believed,  the  more  God  appears  lovely  and  sin  hate- 
ful.— liomaine, 

GOSPEL. — The  Bevolutionary  Power  of  the 

The  Gospel,  if  received  in  truth,  will  revolutionize  the  soul. — Dr,  Mason, 

GOSPEL. — The  Scope  of  the 

This  is  the  very  scope  of  the  Gospel — to  make  God  and  us  at  one. — Beza. 

GOSPEL.— The  Simplicity  of  the 

Unlike  the  systems  of  men,  and  contrary  to  their  anticipations,  the  Gospel  ia 
as  simple  as  it  is  glorious.  Its  primary  doctrines,  though  capable  of  exercising 
the  most  disciplined  talent,  are  adapted  to  the  common  understanding.  Were 
they  dark  and  abstruse  they  might  gratify  a  speculative  mind,  but  would  be  lost 
upon  the  multitude,  and  be  unprofitable  to  all,  as  doctrines  of  consolation.  Tlie 
mass  of  mankind  never  can  be  profound  reasoners.  To  omit  other  difiiculties 
they  have  not  leisure.    Instruction,  to  do  them  good,  must  be  interesting,  solemn 
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repeated,  and  plain.  This  is  the  benign  office  of  the  Gospel.  Her  principal  topics 
*re  few;  they  are  constantly  recurring  in  various  connections ;  they  come  home 
to  every  man's  eondition;  they  have  an  interpreter  in  his  bosom;  they  are 
enforoed  by  motives  which  honesty  can  hardly  mistake,  and  conscience  will  rarely 
iiispute.— Dr.  Mason. 

Its  simplicity  is  its  glory.  If  there  be  but  one  hewn  stone,— if  there  be  but  a 
tod  Hfted  upon  it,  it  is  polluted. — J,  H,  Evans. 

GOSPEL.— Sin  Displayed  by  the 

The  Grospel  displays  Jehovah's  thoughts  of  sin  in  a  manner  that  casts  every 
uther  revelation  of  it>  however  terrible,  into  the  shade. — Dean  Goode, 

60SPZL— Slighting  and  Contemning  the 

Where  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel  are  slighted  and  contemned,  there  the 
Gospel  is  slighted  and  contemned ;  where  Baptism  is  slighted  and  contemned — 
where  the  lord's  Supper  is  slighted  and  contemned— where  the  offers  of  the 
Gospel  are  slighted  and  contemned — where  the  commands  of  the  Gospel  are 
sHghted  and  contemned — where  the  threatenings  of  the  Gospel  are  slighted  and 
contemned — ^where  the  comforts  of  the  Gospel  are  slighted  and  contemned,  there, 
in  ereiy  case,  the  Gospel  is  indeed  slighted  and  contemned. — T.  Brooks, 

S08PEL— The  Solaee  and  Comfort  of  the 

Ihe  Gospel  is  like  a  fresh,  mild,  and  cool  air  in  the  extreme  heat  of  summer, 
—a  solace  and  comfort  in  the  anguish  of  the  conscience. — Luther, 

MFEL— Tlie  Spirit  Ihrelling  in  the 

The  Spirit  of  infinite  love,  life,  and  power,  dwells  in  every  part  of  the  Gospel, 
comtitaiting  it  a  fit  kind  of  influence  for  reaching,  recovering,  and  purifying  our 
tntize  nature,  and  raising  it  to  heaven. — Dr.  Skinner. 

608PBL.— St.  John's 

The  diamond  among  the  Gospels. — Lange. 

It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  world,  resolving  reason  into  intuition,  and  faith  into 
BghL— ITetteott. 

It  is  the  noiseless  completion  of  the  inner  and  holier  places  of  the  temple  of 
fiuth.— Dean  AlfortL 

Moore  love-bewitching  and  elevating  in  its  iniinence  than  all  the  harmonies  of 
wncSt.  Chrysostom, 

It  is  the  nnique,  tender,  genuine  GospeL — Luther. 

It  poors  forth  the  water  of  life  John  himself  had  drank  at  the  bosom  of 

JesQS^— St.  Augustine, 

It  reveals  the  soul  of  Christ ;  the  others  seek  rather  to  describe  IT  is  body. — 
Cfllria. 

The  heart  of  Christ  written  by  the  hand  of  an  angel. — Herder. 

It  can  be  comprehended  only  by  those  who  lean  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus. — 

A  river  deep  enough,  for  an  elephant  to  swim  in,  with  shallows  where  a  laml 
Bajwide.>-I>r.  Owen. 

WriL— The  Story  of  the 

What  IS  the  nature  of  this  marvellously  transforming  message  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Itiiaitaiy,  a  simple  story,  such  as  a  child  will  feel  and  weep  over;  such  as  a 
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sage  of  seventy  winters  cannot  fathom.  It  teDs  of  a  law,  holj  as  that  eternal 
heart  firom  which  it  springs;  it  paints  the  portrait  of  the  righteousness  consum- 
mate which  images  that  law  in  the  life;  it  celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  moral 
conqnest  that  makes  the  enfranchised  conscience  sovereign  of  man.  Bnt,  oh !  a 
tale  more  touching  than  all  this  solemn  strain  is  its  exclusive  privilege  to  unfold. 
It  speaks — as  it  alone  can  Bx>eak — of  One  whose  purity,  too  perfect  to  brook  one 
unatoned  sin  in  the  vast  universe  of  His  creation,  was  accompanied  by  a  love  too 
tender  to  endure  that  one  pang  should  continue  to  exist  for  which  His  own  high 
wisdom  could  not  provide  a  remedy;— of  a  love  which  drew  the  living  Author  of 
the  law  frx)m  His  transcendent  abode  into  our  narrow  nature,  that  he  might 
quench  the  lightnings  of  His  own  avenging  justice  in  streams  of  His  own  blood. 
It  tells  of  that  inexpressible  attachment,  of  which  all  human  relationships  (for  it 
names  them  all)  are  too  weak  to  be  the  fitdntest  shadows; — of  a  Creator  who  is 
father,  and  brother,  and  husband  of  His  redeemed;  and  by  the  groans  of  Geth- 
semane  and  its  bloody  sweat,  by  the  nails  and  the  thorns  of  Calvary,  by  the  last 
dark  tortures  of  an  expiring  God,  it  prays  us  to  love  Him  in  return! — W.  A. 
Butler. 

GOSPEL. — The  Substance  of  the 

What  a  happy  thing  it  is  that  the  Gospel  comes  into  so  little  compost  I  Often 
have  I  felt  this  when  visiting  the  sick  and  the  dying.  When  I  have  found  the  mind 
incapable  of  vigorous,  expansive,  or  continuous  thought,  oh  how  thankful  have  I 
)>een  that  the  Gospel  is  so  short  and  simple ;  that  the  elementary  truths  which  give 
])eace  to  the  conscience  and  hope  to  the  heart,  can  be  stated  in  so  few  words! 
There  is  divine  wisdom  and  divine  kindness  in  this.  There  are  short  sentences 
which  contain  essentially  all  that  a  sinner  needs  to  know,  to  give  him  a  sense  of 
pardon  and  confidence  towards  Gk>d.  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death;  but  the  gift 
of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  "This  is  the  record — that 
God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life;  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son,"  "For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beUeveth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  These,  and  others  of  a  like 
description,  are  precious  sentences.  These  are  what  an  exceedbigly  eminent 
minister  so  emphatically  denominated  "  the  core,  the  very  core  of  the  Gospel/ 
And  if  even  a  mind  like  his,  of  such  penetration,  amplitude,  and  energy,  was 
fain,  when  he  was  dying,  to  have  recourse  to  the  core  of  the  Gospel,  and  "could 
not  now  trouble  itself  with  its  envelopments,"  how  invaluable  the  fact  that  the 
(Jospel  has  a  core,  has  simple  elements  that  constitute  its  essence,  which  are  easy 
to  be  understood,  and  enough  to  be  the  soul's  food  and  life,  independently  of  those 
kindred  doctrines  which,  though  in  close  association  with  it,  are  not  indispensable 
to  its  apprehension — are  its  envelopments,  not  itself!  For  this  the  united  and 
fervent  thanks  of  a  world  should  be  rendered ;  yet,  when  rendered,  the  privilege 
infinitely  transcends  them. — Dr.  Wardlaw. 

GOSPEL.— The  Substantiality  of  the 

There  is  something  wonderfully  substantial  in  the  Gospel — equally  as  sub- 
stantial as  the  meat  you  eat  for  the  body. — Romaine, 

GOSPEL.— The  Success  of  the 

The  Gospel,  indeed,  is  loft  us  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  its  success  is  dependent 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  holy  ministi^ — the  divine  Spirit  within ;  the  divine 
Word  without. — Bishop  Wilson. 
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G06PEL.— The  Sam  of  the 

Christ  cmcified  is  the  mm  of  the  Gospel,  and  contains  all  the  riches  of  it — 

OOIPSL— ThiiigB  whieh  Wrong  the 

light  eoDceitB,  and  flowen  of  rhetoric,  wrong  the  Gospel  more  than  they  can 
pleifie  the  hearers :  the  weeds  among  the  com  make  it  look  gay,  bat  it  were  all 
the  better  they  were  not  among  it.  Nor  can  those  mixtores  be  pleasing  to  any 
bat  carnal  minds. — ArehhUhop  Leigkton, 

OOSFKL— Ike  Truth  of  the 

The  troth  of  the  Gospel  is  not  the  conclusion  of  an  argument  It  depends 
neither  on  the  talent  of  the  preacher,  nor  yet  on  the  acceptance  of  the  hearer;  all 
inch  accidents  do  not  afibct  it  in  any  way. — MtUloU, 

If  the  tmth  of  the  Gospel  be  a  question,  then  God's  character  is  lost,  and 
the  creation  has  no  end  that  is  worthy  of  respect  The  truth  of  the  Gospel 
ii  the  ahsdlote  necessity.  It  is  never,  therefore  to  be  degraded  down  to  a  level 
vith  the  appearances  and  laws  of  the  material  universe ;  nor  is  it  to  be  presented 
as  a  well-reasoned  probability,  but  as  the  open  mystery  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
eternal  humanity  of  Christ  *  *  *  No  one  who  knows  the  Gospel  ever  says — 
**  It  may  be  true ; "  he  is  sure  that  it  alone  is  the  truth,  unto  the  glory  of  God,  the 
joj  of  men,  and  of  the  whole  creation. — Dr.  Pulsford. 

60IPSL— Vxging  the 

The  Gospel's  glorious  hope, 

Its  role  of  purity,  its  eye  of  prayer. 
Its  foot  of  firmness  on  temptation's  steep. 
Its  hark  that  fails  not  'mid  the  storm  of  death, 
He  spread  before  them,  and  with  gentlest  tone, 
Snch  as  a  brother  to  his  sister  breathes, 
Did  orge  them  to  the  shelter  of  that  ark 
Which  rides  the  wrathful  deluge. — Sigoumey. 

MFILB.— Tlw 

The  Gospels  are  the  garden  enclosed,  with  its  blossomed  mounts  and'blazing 
fvterres,  and  every  several  path  leading  up  to  that  Tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  h»mUw,  eoospicQoiis  from  every  comer,  so  that  the  nations  may  readily  find 
haahog  in  its  leaves,  and  fruit  to  satisfy  their  hunger ;  nay,  that  they  may  banquet 
m  the  food  of  heaven. — Dr,  J.  Hamilton. 

Satan  nseth  the  art  of  lying  to  enhance  the  credit  of  error :  lying  inspirations, 
IvB^  dgns  and  wonders.  Forgery  is  another  sort  of  lying,  an  art  which  error 
Ml  eommonly  made  use  ol  Sometimes  books  and  writingH  erroneous  have  been 
to  carry  the  names  of  men  that  never  knew  or  saw  them.  The  Apostles 
neaped  not  these  abuses:  you  read  of  the  counterfeit  Gospels  of 
and  Bartholomew,  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  a  great  many  more, 
wiiten  hsre,  by  the  like  hard  usage,  been  forced  to  father  the  children  of 
men's  brains.  The  design  is  obvious :  error  would  by  this  means  adom 
Mf  with  the  excellent  names  of  men  of  renown,  that  so  it  might  pass  for 
•Boi  doetBDe  with  the  nnwarj.— Dr.  Oiipin, 
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GOSPELS.— The  Four 

They  are  rather  a  four-sided  Gospel  than  four  Oospels.—^rigen, 
The  first  Gospel,  that  of  St  Matthew,  was  evidently  a  Gospel  designed  for  the 
pious  Israelite,  for  him  who  was  waiting  the  theocratic  King,  the  Son  of  Abraham, 
the  Son  of  David ;  who  desired  to  find  in  the  New  Testament  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old,  and  in  Christianity  the  perfect  flower,  of  which  Judaism 
was  the  root  and  stem.  And  as  among  the  Epistles,  that  of  St.  James,  so  among 
the  Gospels,  this  of  St.  Matthew,  was  to  serve  as  the  gentle  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible transition  for  so  many  as  clung  to  the  forms  of  Old  Testament  piety; 
and  would  fain  hold  fast  the  historic  connection  of  all  God's  dealings  from  the 
first. — Archbishop  Trench, 

The  second  Gospel,  written  as  all  Chureh  tradition  testifies,  under  the  influence 
of  St.  Peter  and  at  Eome,  bears  marks  of  an  evident  fitness  for  the  practical 
Homan  world — for  the  men,  who,  while  others  talked,  had  done;  and  who  would 
not  at  first  crave  to  hear  what  Christ  had  spoken,  but  what  He  had  wrought. 
It  is  eminently  the  Gospel  of  action.  It  is  brief;  it  records  comparatively  few  of 
our  Lord's  sayings,  almost  none  of  His  longer  discourses;  it  occupies  itself  mainly 
with  His  acts,  with  the  mighty  i)ower  of  His  ministry,  into  which  ministry  it 
rushes  almost  without  a  preparatory  note.  Some  deeper  things  it  has  not,  but 
presents  a  soul-stirring  picture  of  the  conquering  might  and  energy  of  Christ  and 
His  word. — Archbishop  Trench. 

The  third  Gospel,  that  of  St.  Luke,  composed  by  the  trusted  companion  of  St. 
Paul,  and  itself  the  correlative  of  his  Epistles,  while  it  sets  forth  one  and  the 
Fame  Christ  as  the  two  which  went  before,  yet  in  some  respects  sets  Him  forth  in 
another  light.  Not  so  much,  with  St.  Matthew,  "  Jesus  Christ,  a  minister  of  the 
circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the 
fathers " — not  so  much,  with  St.  Mark,  Jesus  Christ  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,"  rushing  as  with  lion-springs  from  victory  to  victory ;  but  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  is  the  object  of  his  portraiture.  This  is  what  he  loves  to 
•Iwell  on, — the  manner  in  which  not  Israel  alone,  but  the  whole  lieathen  world, 
was  destined  to  glorify  God  for  His  mercy  in  Christ  Jesns;  he  describes  Him  as 
the  loving  Physician,  the  gracious  Ilealer  of  all,  Himself  the  good  Samaritan 
that  bound  up  the  wounds  of  every  stricken  heart;  in  whom  all  the  small  and 
despised  and  crushed  and  down-trodden  of  the  earth  should  find  a  gracious  and 
ready  helper.  Therefore,  and  in  accordance  with  this  intention,  has  he  gathered 
up  for  us  much  which  no  other  lias  done;  he  sets  the  seventy  disciples  for  the 
world  over  against  St.  Matthew's  twelve  Apostles  for  Israel  (Luke  x.  1) ;  he  breaks 
through  narrow  national  distinctions — tells  of  that  Samaritan  that  alone  showed 
kindness — of  tliat  other  who,  of  ten,  alone  remembered  to  be  thankful ;  and  his 
too,  and  his  only,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  itself  an  **  Evangelium  in 
Evangeloi"  as  it  has  very  worthily  been  called. — Archbishop  Trench, 

But,  to  hasten  on  from  these  characteristics  of  the  earlier  tliree,  which  might 
well  detain  us  much  longer,  something  was  still  wanting ;  there  wanted  a  Gospel 
in  which  the  higher  speculative  tendencies,  which  were  given  to  men  not  to  be 
crushed  or  crippled,  should  find  their  adequate  satisfaction — a  Gospel  wliich 
should  link  itself  on  with  whatever  had  occupied  the  philosophic  mind  of  heathen 
or  of  Jew — ^the  correction  of  all  which  in  this  was  false — the  complement  of  all 
which  was  deficient,  the  support  of  all  that  was  true.  And  such  /w  gave  us,  for 
whom  the  Church  has  ever  found  the  soaring  eagle  as  the  fittest  emblem — he  wha 
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begins  with  declaring  that  the  Word  of  God,  whereof  men  had  already  learned  to 
speak  BO  mnch,  was  also  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  (which  hitherto  they  had  not  dreamt 
•iO  lud  been  made  flesh,  and  had  dwelt  among  as,  full  of  grace  and  trath ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  has  hroaght  out  the  inner  and,  so  to  speak,  the  mystical 
relAtJ^ns  of  the  fiEUthful  with  their  Lord,  as  none  other  before  him  had  done. — 
ArekbUhoip  Trench. 

6EACEL— The  Beginning  and  Ending  of 

As  grace  begins  in  God's  love  to  us,  so  it  ends  in  our  love  to  Him. — IT.  Seeker. 

6XACB.— Th«  Corenant  of 

The  covenant  of  grace,  as  it  lies  in  the  external  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  is 
jost  like  a  rope  cast  in  among  a  company  of  drowning  men :  he  that  throws  it  in 
eri«8  to  esfery  one  of  them  to  take  hold  of  the  rope,  promising  to  draw  them  safe 
to  shore.  So  God  in  the  Gospel  proposes  His  covenant  to  every  one  as  a  ground 
of  fiuth,  assuring  them  that  whosoever  takes  hold  of  His  covenant,  and  receives 
Hb  Christ,  whom  He  hath  given  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  "  shall  not  perish, 
bat  have  everlasting  Hfe." — E.  Erskine. 

OACB-Dcfliiod. 

By  **the  grace  of  God"  in  Scripture  is  generally  meant  His  favour  to  the 
■nworthy,  in  opposition  to  merit  or  desert.  It  supposes  that  God  is  under  no 
constraint  in  exercising  mercy,  and  that  man  has  no  claims  upon  Him.  It  is  the 
only  ioaree  of  all  the  great  blessings  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  and  of  oU  the  bless- 
ings  we  shall  eryoy  in  the  next.  This  grace  is  displayed  in  our  regeneration, 
Hnetiiication,  and  preservation ;  and,  when  its  subjects  are  completely  glorified, 
gnee  wHl  be  fully  satisfied.  Faith  is  necessary  to  it,  but  does  not  lessen  its 
frwoess;  for  faith  also  is  matter  of  free  favour  (Eph.  ii.  8,  0). — Beddome, 

61ACS.-Ihe  Growth  of 

Graee  is  notJLLke  a  torrent  that  mns  amain  for  a  time,  and  after  is  dried  up 
fivever.  It  is  a  continuing  and  increasing  thing.  As  the  stream  that  it  is  fed 
vith  is  an  everlasting  spring,  so  is  grace.  It  is  fed  with  the  grace  in  Christ,  and 
Be  ii  a  never-dying  fountain ;  for  that  grace  in  Him  is  fed  with  His  divinity. 
ThcKfore,  though  grace  be  little  at  the  first,  it  shall  not  stay  there.  It  grows  up, 
v«  know  not  how,  bat  at  last  it  is  glorious  iudeed. — Dr.  Sibbes. 

mc&    Tha  TCingdmn  of 

The  kingdom  of  grace  is  the  kingdom  of  glory  in  commencement ;  and  the 
Uoffioni  of  glory  ia  tha  kingdom  of  grace  in  full,  yet  ever-growing  perfection. — 

QACSr-lhe  Keani  of 

Bj  means  of  grace,  I  understand  outward  signs,  words,  or  actions,  ordained  of 
Ood,  and  appointed  for  this  end  to  be  the  ordinary  channels  whereby  He  might 
convey  to  men,  preventing,  justifying,  sanctifying  grace. — J.  Wesley. 

To  live  above  the  means  of  grace  is  to  live  below  a  saint.  He  that  doth  not 
Rdon  them  his  greatest  privilege  on  this  side  the  gates  of  glory,  may  well  ques- 
tioo  whether  ever  he  epjoyed  God  in  them.  Methinks  the  beggar  should  know 
<^4oor  again  at  which  he  had  a  large  alms,  a  full  bait.  A  child,  iudeed,  may 
Mear  his  meat,  either  in  a  fit  of  sullenness,  or  under  some  disease ;  but  if  he  be 
aduld,  his  dogged  fit  will  be  over,  he  will  get  the  mastery  of  his  distemper,  and 
ftU  to  hit  fix>d  •gain.Swinnock. 
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OBACS.— The  Xethods  of 

To  most  men  the  path  to  self-knowledge  is  prepared  hy  external  causes.  To 
these  belong  corporeal  diseases,  the  loss  of  loved  ones  through  death,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  things  temporal,  the  excellency  of  preaching,  the  deeds  and  words  of  pious 
men.  SomeUmes  the  obdurate  conscience  can  only  be  awakened  by  conviction  to 
influences  from  within.  On  one,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  made  a  sudden  impres- 
sion; on  another,  the  infinitude  of  God's  goodness;  on  a  third,  the  transience  of 
this  life.  One  is  constrained  by  the  fear  of  death  and  hell;  another  by  the  hope 
of  heavenly  glory ;  many  simply  by  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  wondrous 
works.  So  variously,  yet  so  wisely,  are  distributed,  according  to  our  several  needs, 
the  works  of  preventing  grace. — RuyBbroek, 

GRACE. — Onenesa  in 

The  stars,  though  not  all  of  one  magnitude  or  brightness,  have  all  places  in 
one  common  heaven :  in  like  manner  we  occupy  different  degrees  of  honour,  rank, 
and  wealth,  but  have  the  same  firmament  of  grace  over  our  heads — ^namely,  "  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  us  alL" — Scriver. 

OBA0E.~The  Operations  of 

The  grandest  operations  both  ill  nature  and  in  grace  are  the  most  silent  and 
imperceptible.  The  shallow  brook  babbles  in  its  passage  and  is  heard  by  every 
one,  but  the  coming  on  of  the  seasons  is  silent  and  unseen.  The  storm  rages  and 
alarms,  but  its  fUry  is  soon  exhausted  and  its  effects  are  partial  and  9oon 
remedied ;  but  the  dew,  though  gentle  and  unheard,  is  immense  in  quantity  and 
the  very  life  of  large  portions  of  the  earth.  And  these  are  pictures  of  the 
operations  of  grace  in  the  Church  and  in  the  soul. — R.  Cecil, 

GRACE. — ^The  Renewal  of 

The  acts  of  breathing  which  I  performed  yesterday  will  not  keep  me  alive 
to-day ;  I  must  continue  to  breathe  afresh  every  moment,  or  animal  life  ceases. 
In  like  manner  yesterday's  grace  and  spiritual  strength  must  be  renewed,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  continue  to  breathe  on  my  soul,  from  moment  to  moment,  in 
order  to  my  enjoying  the  consolations,  and  to  my  working  the  works  of  God. — 
ToplMy. 

GRACE — Shaken,  but  never  Broken. 

Grace  may  be  shaken  in  the  soul;  but  it  cannot  be  shaken  out  of  the  soul.  It 
may  be  a  bruised  reed ;  but  it  shall  never  be  a  broken  reed. — W.  Seeker. 

GRACE. — The  Teaching  of 

Cicero  complains  of  Homer — that  he  taught  the  gods  to  live  like  men  ;  but 
grace  teaches  men  to  live  like  gods. — W.  Seeker. 

GRACE. — The  Throne  of 

If  the  throne  of  grace  be  so  delightful,  what  will  the  throne  of  glory  be ! — 
Nevins. 

GRACE  and  GIFTS. 

A  soul  sanctified  by  saving  grace  is  the  only  proper  soil  for  gifts  to  flourish  in. 
Grace  influenceth  gifts  into  a  due  exercise,  prevents  their  abuse,  stirs  them  up 
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jato  proper  occasions,  kd«^p8  them  from  being  a  matter  of  pride  or  contention,  and 
roboidiDates  them  in  all  things  onto  the  glory  of  God.  When  the  actings  of 
grace  and  gifts  are  inseparable,  then  is  God  glorified,  and  our  own  salvation  pro- 
moted. Then  have  edifying  gifts  a  beauty  and  lastre  upon  them,  and  generally 
tre  most  successful,  when  they  are  clothed  and  adorned  with  humility,  meekness, 
snd  reverence  for  God,  and  compassion  for  the  souls  of  men ;  yea,  when  there  is 
no  eiidence,  no  maniliestation  of  their  being  accompanied  with  these  and  the  like 
graces,  they  are  but  as  a  parable  or  wise  saying  in  the  mouth  of  a  fool.  Gifts,  on 
the  other  side,  excite  and  stir  up  grace  unto  its  proper  exercise  and  operation. 
Hov  oft^i  is  faith,  love,  and  delight  in  God,  excited  and  drawn  forth  unto  special 
eierdse  in  believers  by  the  use  of  their  own  gifts ! — Br.  Owen. 

6RACI8*— ChxiitimB 

Chrislian  graces  are  natural  faculties  which  have  blossomed  under  tbo 
inflaeoce  of  divine  love. — H.  W.  Beeeher* 

OBACEL— Hm  ColtiTatioii  of  the 

AH  oar  graces  are  to  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  none  of  them.  If  one  sidd 
of  a  tree  grows,  and  the  other  does  not,  the  tree  acquires  a  crooked  form — is  a 
""■^tpwi  thing.  Nor  are  monsters  among  mankind  made  only  by  want  of  parts, 
IS  wfaoi  the  body  wants  a  limb,  or  a  face  an  eye,  or  a  leg  a  foot,  or  the  arm  a 
liaod;  bat  also  by  some  one  part  growing  in  excess  of  others.  Analogous  in  its 
raaltB  to  this  is  the  unequal  growth  of  Christian  graces.  Let  feur,  for  example, 
tbat  godly  £ear  which  is  so  strong  a  safeguard  of  the  soul,  grow  out  of  due  pro- 
p<ntioQ  to  fiuth,  and  the  result  is  a  gloomy,  despondent,  unhappy  Christian.  Or, 
lei  that  zeal  which  makes  us  like  a  flaming  fire  in  the  service  of  our  God,  gro^ 
B»re  than  knowledge,  prudence,  wisdom ;  and,  like  a  machine  without  director  ot 
^ilsnee-wbeel,  generating  into  extravagance,  carries  men  away  into  the  regions  ot 
viU  fcoatidsm.— Dr.  QuthrU. 


QATIr- Baautiftil  Sepreiantationi  of  the 

The  grave  is  the  graat  laboratory,  whence  alone  the  incorruptible,  glorious, 
P"*«ffiil,  spiritual  product  of  the  resurrection  can  emerge. — Professor  Cairns. 

The  grave  is  the  gleaming  footmark  of  an  angel  who  seeks  us. — Richter. 

Qin.-A  Brother's 

Beneath  the  chancel's  hallowed  stone. 

Exposed  to  every  rustic  tread. 
To  few,  save  rustic  mourners,  known. 

My  brother,  is  thy  lowly  bed : 
Few  words  upon  thy  rough  stone  graven — 

Thy  name,  thy  birth,  thy  youth  declare, — 
Thy  innocence,  thy  hopes  of  heaven, 

In  simplest  phrase  recorded  there : 
No  'scutcheons  shine,  no  banners  wave. 
In  mockery  o'er  my  brother's  grave : 
The  place  is  silent.    Rarely  sound 
Is  heard  these  ancient  walls  around. 
Nor  mirthftil  voice  of  firiends  that  meet. 
Discoursing  in  the  public  street ; 
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Nor  hum  ofbnsiness  dnU  and  loud, 
Nor  murmnr  of  the  paasiiig  earowd, 
Nor  soldiers  dram,  nor  trumpet's  swell, 
From  neighbouring  fort  or  citadel; 
No  eoond  of  human  toil  or  striib 
In  death's  lone  dwelling  spea)ui  of  lifSs, 
Or  breaks  the  silence  still  and  deep, 

Where  thon,  beneath  thy  bnrial  /rtcme, 
Art  laid  in  that  unstartled  sleep 

The  living  eye  hath  never  known. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Sabbath  came.    With  moomflil  fiice 
I  sought  my  brother's  burial-place-— 
That  shrine  which  when  I  last  had  viewed 
In  vigour  by  my  side  he  stoodV 
I  gazed  around  with  fearM  eye ; 
All  things  were  hushed  in  sanctity. 
'  I  reached  the  chancel;  nought  was  changed : 
The  altar  decently  arranged, 
The  pure  white  cloth  above  the  shrine, 
The  consecrated  bread  and  wine, — 
All  was  the  same.    I  found  no  trace 
Of  sorrow  in  that  holy  place. 
One  hurried  glance  I  downward  gave— 
My  foot  was  on  my  brother's  grave ! — Canon  MauUrU. 

OEAtZ.— Death  anA  Life  in  the 

Death  and  life  dwell  here  together  as  man  and  wife.  They  are  one  bod^. 
They  are  in  miion ;  Ood  has  joined  them  together,  and  what  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder. — Hippel. 

OBAVE.— Distinction  Lost  in  the 

The  beggar  and  the  king 
With  equal  steps  tread  forward  to  their  end  : 
The  reconciling  grave 

Swallows  distinction  first,  that  made  us  foes ; 
Then  all  alike  lie  down  in  peace  together. — Southern. 

OBAVE. — ^Men  in  the 

The  hero,  who  has  coveted  the  dreadful  distinction  of  entering  hell,  red  from  a 
thousand  victories,  is  in  the  grave.  The  sage,  who  has  dared  to  say  that,  if  he 
had  been  consulted  in  the  making  of  the  universe,  he  had  made  it  better,  is  in  the 
grave.  The  monarch,  who  has  wept  for  more  worlds  to  conquer  and  to  reign  over, 
is  in  the  grave.  The  iK>et,  who,  towering  above  his  kind,  had  seemed  to  demand 
a  contest  with  superior  intelligences,  and  sought  to  measure  his  pen  against  the 
red  thunderbolts  of  heaven,  is  in  the  grave.  Where  now  the  ambition  of  the  first, 
the  insane  presumption  of  the  second,  the  idle  tears  of  the  third,  the  idler  laurels 
of  the  last?  All  gone,  sunk,  drowned,  in  that  ocean  of  death  where  no  oar  ever 
yet  broke  the  perpetual  silence ! — G.  Gilfillan* 
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fiBAYE. — A  Poor  Xan's 

There  is  an  elegance  and  a  classical  simplicity  in  the  turf.clad  heap  of  mould 
which  corers  the  poor  man's  grave,  though  it  has  nothing  to  defend  it  from  the 
insults  of  the  prond  but  a  bramble.  The  primrose  that  grows  upon  it  is  a  better 
ornament  than  the  gilded  lies  on  the  oppressor's  tombstone. — Dr.  Knox. 

GEAYE.— The  Purpofo  of  the 

The  grave  was  never  intended  to  be  a  sanctuary  to  defend  sinners  from  the 
btnd  of  justice,  but  a  close  prison  to  reserve  them  against  the  day  of  trial,  that 
thev  may  be  forthooming. — Gumall. 

61AYI.— Sett  in  the 

The  grave  is  a  bed  to  rest  in,  but  not  a  shop  to  trade  in.  There  is  no  setting- 
up  mider  ground  for  those  who  have  neglected  their  souls  above  ground. — 
W,  Seeker. 

QKiTK.— A  Sennoii  Preached  bj  the 

A  grave,  wherever  found,  preaches  a  short  and  pithy  sermon  to  the  soul. — 
Hamtkcrne. 

fiXiflTTw-^The  Ktnets  of 

The  fitness  of  gravity  in  a  minister  will  be  evident  to  all  who  consider  tho 
qwdal  dgect  of  his  office.  That  office,  if  we  speak  of  it  on  general  terms,  is  for 
uging  on  men  a  regard  to  the  more  serious  and  solemn  aspects  of  life ;  and  the 
Ban  who  has  chosen  this  for  his  life-work  ought  surely  himself  habitually  to 
aeofHifj  the  seriousness  which  he  seeks  to  impress  on  others.  If  we  descriln) 
ibe  office  more  exactly,  in  its  Christian  aspect,  it  is  for  promoting  peace  between 
God  tnd  man  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross ;  and  he  who  deals  in  so  solemn 
t  bnimfc  ought  to  show  himself  habitually  in  sympathy  with  it  Unquestion- 
iUy,  therefore,  gravity  or  seriousness  should  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  character 
of  i  Christian  minister. — Profetsor  Blaikie. 

OiTUT— Unglad  with  Pleasure. 

Af  in  a  man's  life,  so  in  his  studies,  I  think  it  is  the  most  beautifuT  and  hu- 
Btae  thing  in  the  world,  so  to  mingle  gravity  with  pleasure,  that  the  one  may 
■ot  nnk  into  melancholy,  nor  the  other  rise  up  into  extravagance. — Pliny. 

OATITT.— VunitigEted 

The  gravity  of  a  minister  need  not  be  unmitigated  gravity ;  for  when  partie?) 
ttnd  to  one  another  in  the  close  personal  relation  of  a  minister  to  his  people, 
gravity  is  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  It  has  a  kind  of  repulsive 
especially  npon  the  young.  A  little  playfulness  of  manner  in  private  has 
avonderfol  opening  efi*ect;  it  soflens  the  unapproachable  solemnity  with  which 
the  folpit  snrroonds  the  preacher,  and  establishes  a  more  frank  and  cordial  re- 
between  him  and  his  hearers.  There  is  a  medium  path  here  between  two 
an  iron  gravity  and  an  excess  of  frivolity. — Profesior  Blaikie. 


VoUy 

Who  are  the  great  f 

Those  who  have  boldly  ventured  to  explore 
Unsoanded  seas  and  lands  unknown  before — 
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Soared  on  the  wings  of  science  wide  and  (lea. 
Measured  the  sun,  and  weighed  each  distant  star — 
Pierced  the  dark  depths  of  ocean  and  of  earth, 
And  hrotight  uncounted  wonders  into  hirth — 
Repelled  the  pestilence,  restrained  the  storm, 
And  given  new  beauty  to  the  human  form ; 
Wakened  the  voice  of  reason,  and  unfurled 
The  page  of  truthful  knowledge  to  the  world ; 
They  who  have  toiled  and  studied  for  mankind. 
Aroused  the  slumbering  virtues  of  the  mind, 
Taught  us  a  thousand  blessings  to  create — 

These  are  the  nobly  great. — Prince. 

OBEAT.— The  Truly 

Those  men  only  are  truly  great  who  place  their  ambition  rather  in  acquiring 
to  themselves  the  conscience  of  worthy  enterprizes,  than  in  the  prospect  of  glory 
which  attends  \hem.^— Addison. 

GREAT  and  GOOD. 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends : 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  Mends — 

The  good  great  man? — three  treasures — ^love,  and  light. 

And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  infants'  breath ; 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night — 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. — 8,  T,  Coleridge. 

GSEATNES8— in  Humble  Serrice. 

Greatness  consists  in  humble  service,  not  in  pompous  lordship.  Better  to 
help  a  pcK>r  man  to  heaven  than  be  a  king  and  not  render  senice.^^.  C.  Gray, 

GBEATNESS.— Intellectual 

Greatness  is  not  a  teachable  nor  gainable  tiling,  but  the  expression  of  the  mind 
of  a  God-imide  <jreat  vmn :  teach,  or  i)reach,  or  labour  as  you  will,  everlasting 
t'ilfereuce  is  set  between  one  man's  capacity  and  another's;  anil  this  God-giveu 
supremacy  is  the  priceless  tiling,  always  just  as  rare  in  the  world  at  one  time  as 
another.  What  you  can  manufa<iture,  or  communicate,  you  can  lower  the  pric« 
of,  but  this  mental  supremacy  is  incommunicable ;  you  will  never  multiply  iis 
quantity,  nor  lower  its  pi-ice ;  and  nearly  the  best  thing  that  men  can  generally  do 
is — to  set  themselves,  not  to  tlie  attainment,  but  to  the  discovery  of  this ;  learning 
to  know  gold  when  we  see  it,  from  iron-glance,  and  diamond  from  flint-sand,  being 
f  )r  most  of  us  a  more  profitable  enii)luyment  than  tr}ing  to  make  diamonds  out  of 
our  own  charcoal. — liuskin. 

GEEATNESS — never  an  Object  of  Contempt. 

He  who  is  great  when  he  falls  is  great  in  his  prostration,  and  is  no  more  an 
ol.ject  of  contempt  than  when  men  tread  on  tlie  ruins  of  sacred  buildings,  which 
men  of  piety  venerate  no  less  than  if  tliey  stood. — Seneca. 

GREATNESS.— The  Obtainment  of 

Some  men  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness 
tlirust  ujjon  them. — Shakspeare. 
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GUAXVS88.— Bepofe  in 

Bepose  io  greatness  can  exist  only  where  the  inmost,  deepest  nature  is  greats 
To  be  calmly,  sereoely  gieat,  implies  that  the  greatness  is  no  merely  external 
aeddent,  something  adyentitioiis  or  unreal,  hut  that  it  hath  its  seat  in  the  depth 
uf  one's  bcingd — Dr,  UUmann. 


H. 

EABn.— Tha  Law  of 

Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature :  it  is  orir  primal  fundamental  law. 
—CarlyU. 

HABIT.— Mental 

The  mind  firequently  acquires  a  strong  and  invincible  attachment  to  whatever 
his  been  familiar  to  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Habit,  primarily  introduced  by 
•Mident  or  necessity,  will  inspire  an  affection  for  peculiarities  which  have  tlio 
rerene  ai  intrinsic  merit  to  recommend  them. — Dr,  Cogan, 

HABIT.— Use  and 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  I — Shakspeare. 

EAILKLU  JAH.~A  Loud 

What  a  thunder  clap  of  haUelcyah  when  all  the  prayers  of  all  saints  for  our 
poor  world,  long,  long  laid  up,  shall  all  be  answered  in  one  event ! — Powerscourt. 

EALLELU  JAH^The  Vm  of 

Hizist  and  His  Apostles  sang  a  hymn,  part  of  the  great  halleli\jah,  which  was 
uuaUy  song  at  the  end  of  the  Paschal  Supper.  Hence  the  Lord  of  all  praise  gave 
tt>  this  sublime  exclamation  a  double  consecration. — BUh^p  Taylor. 

HAIS. — Tha  Ezprofiion  of  the 

We  speak  of  the  hand  as  an  organ  of  expression.  Formal  dissertations  have 
bsea  eompooed  on  this  topic.  But  were  we  to  seek  for  authorities,  we  should  take 
10  eridenee  the  works  of  the  groat  painters.  By  representing  the  hands  disposed 
in  eoofSmnity  with  the  attitudes  of  the  figures,  the  old  masters  have  been  able  to 
txpnis  every  different  kind  of  sentiment  in  their  compositions.  Who,  for  example, 
te  not  been  sensible  to  the  expression  of  reverence  in  the  hands  of  the  Magdalens 
by  Guido,  to  the  eloquence  in  those  of  the  Cartoons  by  Raphael,  or  in  the  significant 
toe  in  those  of  the  Last  Supper  by  Da  Vinci?  In  these  great  works  may  be  seen 
^1  tfast  Qnintilian  says : — **  Oiher  parts  of  the  body  assist  the  speaker,  but  these, 
I  Day  say,  apeak  for  themselves.  By  them  we  ask,  we  promise,  we  invoke,  we  dis- 
we  threaten,  we  entreat,  we  deprecate,  we  express  fear,  joy,  grief,  our  doubts, 
Ment,  our  penitence ;  we  show  moderation,  profusion ;  we  mark  number  and 
tine.'— 5tr  C.  Bell, 

lAIM^The  Folding  of  the 

In  the  Old  Testament,  and  likewise  at  the  commencement  of  the  New,  it  was 
tb»  eostom  to  pray  with  the  arms  and  hands  extended,  so  that  the  body  of  the 
■ipfliaat  formed  a  perfect  cross.  This  custom  was  suggested  to  the  early 
Uliervn  hy  the  remembrance,  and  was  intended  also  to  serve  as  a  memorial,  of 
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their  Lord's  death.  In  suhsequent  times  it  gave  place  to  our  method  of  foldiDg 
the  hands,  which  has  not  only  the  same,  hut  a  much  larger  im^rt  We  pray  with 
our  thumbs  across,  and  this  ought  to  remind  us  to  found  our  expeotationa  of 
being  heard  upon  our  crucified  Saviour.  The  fingers  intertwined  admonish  us, 
in  like  manner,  to  pray  in  sincerity,  with  pacific  and  forgiving  hearts.  Finally, 
the  folding  of  the  hands  conduces  to  humility  in  prayer ;  inasmuch  as  we  thereby 
present  ourselves  before  a  righteous  God  in  something  of  the  attitude  of  male- 
factors, with  our  hands  bound. — Scriver. 

HANDS. — The  Imposition  of 

The  Apostles  called  the  seven  disciples,  and  "  when  they  had  prayed  they  laid 
their  hands  on  them."  An  instance  parallel  to  this  is  in  the  imposition  of  hands 
upon  St  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  the  first  ordination  that  was  held  at  Antioch 
Here  was  the  ordination  and  imposition  of  hands  complete :  and  the  imposition 
of  hands  is  a  duty  and  office  necessary  for  the  perpetuating  of  a  Chiirch,  ne  getu 
Ht  unius  atatis — lest  it  expire  in  one  age.  The  thing  was  not  temporary,  but 
productive  of  issue  and  succession,  and  therefore  as  perpetual  as  the  clergy,  as  the 
Church  itself.— Bw/wp  Taylor, 

HAFPIKEBS— Characterized. 

Happiness  is  as  the  glory  of  the  sunshine. — Gasparin, 

HAPPIKE8S— Confined  to  no  Locality. 

True  happiness  had  no  localities. 

No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 

Where  Duty  went,  she  went;  witii  Justice  went. 

And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Love. 

Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 

Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 

Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 

Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 

Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven  ; 

Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued, 

Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned ;  where'er 

A  sin  was  heartily  abjured  and  left ; 

"NVTiere'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathed 

A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish ; 

There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 

Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane, 

Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. — Pollol; 

HAPPINESS— the  Design  of  the  Creator. 

God  has  made  all  nature  "beauty  to  onr  eye  and  music  to  our  ear,"  when  it 
was  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  perfect  operation  of  lie r  laws ;  and  the  inference 
is  irresistible — that  He  delights  in  the  happiness  of  His  creatiures.  Nor  can  the 
fact  that  evil  exists  in  the  world  destroy  the  force  of  this  statement,  unless  that 
evil  is  so  general  as  to  ])e  obviously  tlie  design  of  the  Creator  in  devising  and 
arranfjfing  the  system  of  the  world.  While  wo  admit  its  existence,  we  say  that  it 
is  only  incidental,  and  that  pleasure  is  so  often  superadded  unnecessarilv,  as  to 
prove  happiness  to  be  the  design,  and  evil  the  exception. — Prqfeasor  Hitchcock. 
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EAFPIVB8B— not  a  Fniit  of  Vatnn. 

Happmesi  ia  not  a  fruit  of  nature,  and  does  not  grow  spontaneously  on  the 
stem  of  life ;  it  mnst  needs  be  grafted  there  by  a  divine  hand. — Profettor  Vinet 

HAFP11K8S— nerar  PtffiMt. 

We  never  eigoy  perfect  happiness :  oar  most  fortunate  successes  are  mingled 
with  sadness;  some  anxieties  always  perplex  the  reality  of  our  satisfaction. — 
ConeiHe, 

HAP?UiS88—la  Proportioii  to  ^^rtno. 

Evexy  one  possesses  happiness  in  proportion  to  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  and 
tooordlDg  as  he  acts  in  obedience  to  their  suggestion,  taking  God  Himself  as  our 
example,  who  is  completely  happy  and  blessed,  not  from  any  external  good,  but 
in  Himself  and  becanse  He  is  such  by  nature. — ArUtotle. 

SAPPIVSSS.— Wisdom  and  Yiitae  Dependent  on 

Without  her,  wisdom  is  but  a  shadow,  and  virtue  a  name :  she  is  their 
wrereign  mistress ;  for  her  alone  they  labour,  and  by  her  they  will  be  paid:  to 
enjoj  her,  and  to  communicate  her,  is  the  object  of  their  efforts,  and  the  consum- 
mstioD  of  their  tciL — CoUon. 

HAFPT^A  Sin  not  to  be 

When  earth,  and  heaven,  and  all 

Things  seem  so  bright  and  lovely  for  our  sakes, 
It  were  a  sin  not  to  be  happy. — P.  J,  Bailey. 

EAlAHGirXS.— The  Adyantage  of 

Extemporaneons  and  oral  harangues  will  always  have  this  advantage  over 
thofie  that  are  read  from  a  manuscript : — every  burst  of  eloquence  or  spark  of 
gaam  they  may  contain,  however  studied  they  may  have  been  beforehand,  will 
tppear  to  the  audience  to  be  the  effect  of  the' sudden  inspiration  of  talent; 
vhereas  similar  efforts,  when  written,  although  they  might  not  cost  the  writer 
half  the  time  in  his  closet,  will  never  be  appreciated  as  anything  more  than  the 
ibv  efferts  of  long  study  and  laborious  application. — Colton. 

HIAlIB.-~The  Holiness  of  a 

i.  Giristian  minister  is  not  bound  to  be  one  whit  holier  than  a  Christian 
haacr.  But  the  individual,  by  his  ideas  of  the  minister,  tries  to  lose  himself  in 
Ui  shadow :  he  magnifies  his  estimate  of  the  minister  by  adding  to  him  what  he 
baa  labtraeted  from  himself;  and  thus,  thinking  that  he  is  of  very  little  import- 
aaee,  and  that  the  minister  is  of  very  great  importance,  he  infers,  logically 
CBoogh  if  the  premises  be  correct,  that  little  can  be  expected  of  him,  and  that 
eroyihing  most  be  expected  of  the  minister.  In  contrast  to  such  notions,  how- 
ever,  each  one  is  bound  to  be  just  as  holy  as  Christ  Himself.  "  Be  ye  holy  as  I 
SB  holy'  is  addressed  to  the  hearer  as  well  as  to  the  minister. — Dr.  Cumming, 

HAXIB.— Ae  Prineipal 

He  who  is  the  light  of  the  celestial  temple  and  the  fount  of  all  truth,  is  the 
pnsdpal  hearer  in  eveiy  religious  assembly. — Dr.  Davies, 

HIAIICR  —Tha  Wants  of  a 

Elegant  dissertations  upon  virtue  and  vice,  upon  the  evidences  of  Bevelation, 
cr  any  other  general  subject,  may  entertain  the  prosperous  and  the  gay ;  but  they 
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will  not  "mortify  our  members  which  are  npon  earth;*'  they  will  not  onsting 
calamity,  nor  feed  the  heart  with  an  imperishable  hope.  When  I  go  to  the  house 
of  God  I  do  not  want  amusement :  I  want  "  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to 
godliness :  **  I  want  to  hear  of  the  remedy  against  the  harassings  of  my  guilt,  and 
the  disorder  of  my  affections :  I  want  to  be  led  from  weariness  and  disappoint- 
ment to  that  "  goodness  which  fiUeth  the  hungry  soul :  **  I  want  to  have  light 
upon  the  mystery  of  providence;  to  be  taught  how  the  "judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  right,"  how  I  shall  be  prepared  for  duty  and  for  trial ;  how  I  may  "  pass  the 
time  of  my  sojourning  here  in  fear,"  and  close  it  in  peace.  Tell  me  of  that  Lard 
Jesus  "  who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree."  Tell  me 
of  His  intercession  fur  the  transgressors  as  their  "  Advocate  with  the  Father." 
Tell  me  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  whom  "  they  that  believe  on  Him  receive,"  to  be  their 
Preserver,  Sanctifier,  Comforter.  Tell  me  of  His  chastenings — their  necessity 
and  their  use.  Tell  me  of  His  presence,  and  sympathy,  and  love.  Tell  me  of 
the  virtues,  as  growing  out  of  His  cross,  and  nurtured  by  His  grace.  Tell  me  of 
the  glory  reflected  on  His  name  by  the  obedience  of  faith.  Tell  me  of  vanquished 
death,  of  the  purified  grave,  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  of  the  life  everlasting,  and 
my  bosom  warms.  This  is  Gospel:  these  are  glad  tidings  to  me  as  a  sufferer, 
because  glad  to  me  as  a  sinner.  They  rectify  my  mistakes,  allay  my  resentments, 
rebuke  my  discontent,  support  me  under  the  weight  of  moral  and  natural  evil. 
These  attract  the  poor,  stool  upon  the  thoughtless,  awe  the  irreverent,  and  throw 
over  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  a  mi^esty  which  some  faahionable  modes  of 
address  never  fail  to  dissipate.  Where  they  are  habitually  neglected,  or  lightly 
referred  to,  there  may  be  much  grandeur,  but  there  is  no  Gospel;  and  those 
preachers,  have  infinite  reason  to  tremble,  who,  though  admired  by  the  great,  and 
caressed  by  the  vain,  are  deserted  by  the  sorrowful,  and  such  as  "  walk  humbly 
with  their  God." — J>r.  Mason. 

HEASERS.— The  Action  of      « 

The  hearers  of  a  sermon  ought  to  leave  the  Cliurch  prepared  to  do  as  well  as 
to  believe. — Dean  Rani^mj. 

EEAEESS.— Counsels  to 

Of  all  preaclied  from  the  pulpit,  read  from  the  press,  and  heard  on  the  plat- 
form, the  prescription  is — "  'J'like  heed  what  ye  hear ; "  but  of  all  written  in  the 
Bible,  spoken  by  Christ,  recorded  by  the  Spirit,  it  is  written — **Take  heed  how 
ye  hear."  The  first  may  be  truth  mingled  with  error,  and  it  is  your  duty  there- 
fi)re  to  (tiscrimiDate  and  separate  the  precious  from  the  vile ;  the  last  is  pure 
unadultered  truth,  and  the  responsibility  lies,  not  in  discriminating  where  there  is 
nothing  to  discriminate,  but  in  how  you  hear  and  receive  it. — Dr.  Gumming. 

"When  you  are  under  tho  Word,  beware  of  sitting  rather  as  judges  than  as 
criminals. — J.  Fletcher. 

Be  on  yoiur  guard  against  critical  hearing  of  sermons  preached  by  good  men. 
It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  occupied  in  balancing  the  merits  of  a  preacher,  instead 
of  the  dcmeiits  of  yourselves.  Consider  every  opportunity  of  hearing  as  a  message 
sent  you  from  heaven. — Richmond. 

I  wish  each  of  you  to  hear  as  if  everything  were  meant  for  you  personally, 
specifically,  and  alone.  The  great  object  of  a  minister's  sermon  is — that  the 
minister  is  to  collect  all  the  scattered  rays  of  God's  tni'h  into  one  intense  focus, 
and  you  are  to  try  and  place  your  soul,  your  heart,  and  your  conscience  in  that 
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foctu.  Do  not  try  to  present  your  hearts  as  mere  hard  and  bright  reflectors  of 
Uie  light  that  the  minister  distributes,  but  as  susceptible  and  sensitive  absorbents 
of  that  light. — Dr.  Cumming. 

As  hearers,  pray  for  a  soft  heart  and  a  retentive  memoiy ;  and  often  speak 
together  of  the  sermons  you  hear,  and  get  them  harrowed  into  your  hearts,  that 
Satan  may  be  cheated  and  your  souls  saved. — M'Cheyne, 

HZA^ERS.— Biflbrent 

If  all  which  come  to  hear  did  hear  as  they  should,  Christ  need  not  warn  us — 
"Take  heed  how  ye  hear."  But  as  we  pray,  so  we  hear;  the  one  is  a  lip-labour, 
tad  the  other  is  an  ear-labour.  As  children  play  the  truants  in  the  school,  so 
men  play  the  truants  in  the  Church.  How  many  hear  me,  and  yet,  peradventure 
some  do  not  hear  while  I  speak  of  hearing !  One  hath  no  pitcher,  another  hath 
left  his  pitcher  behind  him,  another  hath  brought  a  broken  pitcher  which  will 
boU  no  water ;  therefore  Christ  calleth  us  "  fishers ; "  for  as  a  fisher  taketh  but  a 
few  in  respect  of  those  which  go  by,  so  we  reform  but  a  few  in  respect  of  them 
which  go  as  they  came.  When  the  Athenians  heard  Paul  preach  of  the  resur- 
rwtion,it  is  said  that  *'some  mocked;"  this  is  one  sort  of  hearers — "the  chair 
of  seofners:  *  some  said — "We  will  hear  thee  of  this  again ;"  this  is  another  sort, 
vhich  are  not  yet  resolved,  but  desire  to  be  better  instructed :  some  did  assent  unto 
him,  and  received  his  doctrine ;  this  is  tbe  best  sort  We  never  preach  but  we 
have  feveral,  at  least,  of  these  hearers:  some  mock,  some  waver,  and  soma 
beikve.— £r.  SmxtK 

EEABEB8.— Faith  Indispensable  to 

The  working,  or  not  working,  of  faith,  doth  not  depend  upon  the  difference  of  the 
extenud  ministry  and  gifts  of  men ;  for  what  greater  difTttrence  can  there  be  that 
vay  than  betwixt  the  Master  and  the  servants,  betwixt  the  great  Prophet  Himself 
and  His  weak  sinful  messengers  ?  And  yet  many^f  those  who  saw  and  heard  Him 
in  penon  were  not  converted  by  Him ;  and  thousands,  who  never  saw  Him  were 
enorertei  by  His  Apostles ;  and,  it  seems,  even  some  of  those  who  were  some  way 
accessory  to  His  death,  yet  were  brought  to  repentance  by  the  same  Apostle's 
■ennoo.  Know,  then,  that  if  Jesus  Christ  Himself  were  on  earth,  and  now 
pmching  among  us,  yet  might  His  incomparable  words  be  unprofitable  to  us,  not 
besog  mixed  with  faith  in  the  hearers ;  but  where  faith  is,  tbe  meanest  and  most 
deiiricable  conveyance  of  His  message,  received  with  humility  and  afiection,  will 
woifc  Meoaod  effects. — ArchhUhop  Leighton 

ElilSBS.— Half-Bay 

BUf-day  hearers  incur  great  loss ;  they  proclaim  the  Sabbath  a  weariness ; 
thfy  declare  by  their  conduct  that  mere  gratifications  are  superior  to  heavenly ; 
they  pot  tbe  business  of  this  world  above  the  things  of  religion ;  they  have  a 
Rnmg  tendency  to  hinder  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and,  finally,  as  the  saddest  fact 
ta  thdr  history,  they  dishonour  God. — Dr,  A.  D.  Smith, 

HAUBSw— IndifEnent 

Ton  may  declare  the  most  interesting  or  alarming  truths  to  indifferent  hearers, 
^A  tbey  will  remain  as  unmoved  as  the  blacksmith's  dog,  who  sleeps  on  despite 
the  noise  of  the  anvil,  and  the  burning  sparks  which  descend  like  a  shower  around 
^ta^JE.  Davies, 
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HSABEBI.'— ThA  MtmoxlM  of 

The  mesnories  of  our  bearers  will  re-preaoli  our  diBoouxBes  for  ever: — 
Dr.  Thomas, 

HBABBB8.— MotiTM  Tnflnwiftiiig 

Many  take  no  pleasoie  in  flowers,  or  care  anj  ftirther  for  them  than  to  look 
upon  them,  smell  them,  and  have  them  in  their  bands;  but  the  bees  draw  from 
them  both  honey  and  wax,  and  the  skilM  apothecary  maketh  many  medieines 
of  them  against  sundry  diseases.  Thus  many  hear  sermons  only  for  their  plea- 
sure, for  the  elegance  of  the  style,  delicacy  of  the  words,  smoothness  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  graoeftilness  of  the  deliTery;  but  this  is  only  to  make  a  nosegay  to 
smell  for  a  while,  and  cast  it  anon  into  a  comer— to  hear  the  Word  gladly,  but  in 
time  of  temptation  to  fall  away.— cT.  Spencer. 

HXAXBE8.— Preadiars  will  Oommaiid 

Experience  is  oontuiually  proving  that,  with  here  and  there  an  excepted  place, 
there  are  sure  to  be  hearers  where  there  are  zealous  preachers.  Some  salutary 
coercion  of  a  superior  power  compels  them,  in  a  manner  which  themselTeB  cannot 
account  for,  to  go  again  and  again  within  reach  of  the  voice  of  such  preachers. — 
Foiter, 

HSABXB8.— Wise  and  Foolish 

As  tiiere  were  wise  virgins  and  foolish  virgins^  so  there  are  wise  hearera  and 
foolish  hearers.  Some  axe  so  nioe  that  they  had  rather  pine  than  takd  their  food 
of  any  except  those  licensed  by  abishop,  as  if  Elias  should  refiiae  his  food  beeanse 

a  raven  brought  it  to  him  and  not  an  angeL — JET.  Smith. 

m 

HSABSB8.-!^e  Word  in  Belation  to 

We  seem  to  have  done  with  the  Word  as  it  has  passed  through  our  ears;  but 
the  Word,  be  it  remembered,  will  never  have  done  with  us  till  it  has  judged  us 
ftt  the  last  day. — Hale, 

HEABTNG.— The  Faculty  and  Privilege  of 

A  precious  faculty  is  that  of  hearing,  and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  it  is  a  source 
of  delight  to  us  all.  Pleasant  to  us  are  the  sounds  even  of  inanimate  nature, — of 
zephyrs  that  sigh  softly  over  banks  of  flowers,  of  brooks  that  glide  with  gentle 
murmur  along  their  rocky  channels,  of  mighty  winds  that  sweep  over  forest- 
crowned  mountains,  of  old  ocean  pealing  forth  the  gravest  notes  of  the  universal 
anthem.  The  varied  minstrelsy  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  lowing  of  cattle, — 
nay,  even  the  hoarse  baying  of  the  watch-dog,  have  all^  in  their  several  methods 
and  measures,  a  power  and  a  charm  for  us.  Dearer  still  ai*e  the  tones  that  fall 
from  human  lips — the  accents  of  friendship — the  utterances  of  parental  love — the 
voices  of  children — ^the  notes  of  "men-singers  and  women  .singers" — the  "words 
that  breathe  and  thoughts  that  bum "  of  those  who  have  the  gift  of  a  lofty  and 
commanding  eloquence.  A  golden  gate,  surely,. is  that  of  the  town  of  Mansoul, 
which  the  immortal  dreamer  has  made  so  prominent  in  his  famous  old  allegory  of 
the  Holy  War.  But  of  all  the  many  sorts  of  hearing,  that  which  is  most  im- 
portant, and  which  should  be  most  prized,  is  the  hearing  of  God's  Word.  Large 
provision  is  made  for  it.  An  order  of  men  is  instituted,  a  day  is  appointed,  the 
better  to  secure  this  privilege.  A  heavenly  peace  overspreads  the  earth,  that  God 
may  spvak  to  man,  and  that  man  may  listen  to  God. — Dr.  A.  D.  Smith, 
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HEABnrO.— Good 

The  practical  yalae  of  a  sermon,  however  well  prepared  or  earnestly  delivered, 
depends  very  mnch  on  the  hearer — on  the  state  of  mind  with  which  he  hears,  and 
the  motives  hy  which  he  is  governed.  Good  preaching  is  surely  important ;  yet, 
it  is  no  suhstitute  for  good  hearing. — Cameron. 

lEAiniO. 'Preparation  for 

There  is  a  hearing,  and  a  preparative  before  hearing;  there  is  a  praying,  and 
t  preparative  before  praying;  there  is  a  receiving,  and  a  preparative  before 
receiving.  As  I  called  examination  the  forerunner  which  prepareth  the  way  to 
the  receiver,  so  I  may  call  attention  the  forerunner  which  prepareth  the  way  to 
the  preacher ;  like  the  plough,  which  cutteth  up  the  ground,  that  it  may  receive 
the  seed.  As  there  is  a  foundation  upon  which  the  stones,  and  lime,  and  timber 
ftreliid,  which  holdeth  the  building  together ;  so,  where  this  foundation  of  hearing 
is  laid,  there  the  instructions,  and  lessons,  and  comforts  do  stay  and  are  remem- 
bered ;  but  he  which  leaneth  his  ears  on  his  pillow,  goeth  home  again  like  the 
child  which  he  leadeth  in  his  hand,  and  scarce  remembereth  the  preacher's  text, 
-ff.  SmitK 

HEAXOrO— tho  Sense  of  Learning. 

Of  aU  onr  senses,  hearing  is  the  sense  of  learning ;  and  therefore  Solomon 
begins  his  wisdom  with — "  Hearken,  my  son,"  opening,  as  it  were,  the  door  where 
visdom  most  enter  in. — H.  Smith, 

HZABnrO. — ^The  Vselessness  of  Mere  ' 

What  a  mistake  to  imagine  that,  by  hearing  first  one  preacher  and  then 
soother  we  can  derive  benefit  to  our  souls  t  More  is  wanted  than  s^oh  hearing. 
A  raven  may  fly  from  cage  to  cage,  but  it  is  not  thereby  changed  into  a  dove.  Go 
from  room  to  room  of  the  royal  feast,  and  the  sight  of  the  tables  will  never  stay 
thy  honger.  The  main  thing  is — to  have  and  hold  the  truth  personally  and 
inwardly :  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  hearer  will  die  in  his  sins,  albeit  ten  thou- 
Had  voices  should  direct  him  the  way  of  salvation. — Spurgeon. 

XIAST.— The  Divine  Xade  by  the 

It  is  the  heart  which  makes  the  divine.  We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  this 
atzim:  shame  rather  to  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  ridicule  it:  they  have 
fnDoonced  sentence  on  themselves.  It  was  the  watchword  of  all  those  who  have 
aOed  forth  theology  from  dead  forms  to  the  living  spirit  of  God's  Word. — Dr. 
Kesader, 


Prineiple  Ooveming  the 
My  heart  is  governed  by  one  ruling  principle : — belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
vho  is  the  snbjeet  of  all  my  meditations,  both  by  day  and  by  night — the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  my  thoughts. — Luther. 

IIABT.    ipealrfng  from  the 

Kerw  do  I  find  my  people  so  much  edified  and  strengthened,  as  when  I  speak 
fon  the  inward  feelings  of  my  own  heart — Richmond. 

nUT^—SaseepUbiUty  of 

The  great  lights  of  the  world,  brilliant  but  cold,  have  not  often  reflected  much 
^  the  gentle  virtae  of  tenderness.    Susceptibility  of  heart  was  deemed  unbecora- 
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ing  their  character  and  vocation.  A  gifted  and  God-sent  man,  it  was  thought, 
most  be  superior  to  all  the  tenderer  and  softer  impulses  of  ordinary  human 
nature ;  and  it  is  found,  in  foot,  that  when  men  imagine  they  are  appointed  to 
act  in  God's  name,  they  at  once  assume  a  sort  of  holy  isolation,  and  crucify  the 
common  feelings  and  sympathies  which  bind  them  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
They  speak  down  to  humanity,  instead  of  standing  on  its  level  and  mingling  in 
its  sorrows  and  its  joys.  Not  so  Jesus.  Singularly  gracious,  forgiving,  and  loving 
was  that  voice  which  was  once  heard  in  the  Temple  and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
and  which  often  woke  up  the  echoes  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  It  has 
long  since  died  away,  but  not  the  living  force  of  love  which  inspired  it :  that  yet 
lingers  in  the  ancient  words  which  survive  to  this  day. — Dr,  J,  Young, 

I  never  was  fit  to  say  a  word  to  a  sinner  except  when  I  had  a  broken  heart 
myself,  when  I  was  subdued  and  melted,  and  felt  as  though  I  had  just  received 
pardon  to  my  own  soul,  and  when  my  heart  was  full  of  tenderness  and  pity. — Dr. 
Payson, 

HEABT.— The  Way  to  the 

To  affect  feeling  is  nauseous,  and  soon  detected ;  but  to  feel,  is  the  readiest 
way  to  the  heart  of  others. — R.  Cecil. 

HEABTLESSKESS— Condemned. 

It  is  not  enough  to  speak  to  the  mind,  for  the  mind  is  merely  the  vestibule  of 
the  souL  We  must  penetrate  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple — namely,  to  the 
heart.  But  in  order  to  speak  to  the  heart,  we  must  have  a  heart  ourselves,  and 
make  use  of  it  too.  Many  preachers  seem  as  if  they  had  no  heart ;  so  great  is 
the  care  which  they  take  not  to  expose  even  a  comer  of  it,  lest  by  so  doing  they 
might  derange  the  massive  chain  of  their  arguments.  And,  besides,  who  knows 
but  that  it  might  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  being  deficient  in  dignity.  In 
fact,  the  heart  appears  to  come  down  firom  the  pulpit,  and  fears  to  occupy  it 
again. — MulloU. 

HEATHEN.— The  Conversion  of  the 

I  have  never  doubted  that  God  could  convert  the  heathen  since  lie  converted 
me. — J.  Newtan. 

HEATHEN.— The  Gods  of  the 

They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not  for  our  direction  ;  eyes  have  they,  but 
they  see  not  our  condition ;  they  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not  our  supplication  ; 
they  have  hands,  but  they  work  not  our  redemption.  These  were  not  the  gods 
that  made  men  ;  but  the  gods  that  men  made. — W.  Seeker. 

HEATHEN.— The  Religions  of  the 

It  is  evidently  to  be  seen  that  the  lioathen  religions  are  nothing  but  nn  abuse 
of  the  natural  inclination  which  all  men  have  to  worship  God,  whom,  because 
they  know  not,  they  guess  at  in  the  dark ;  for  that  they  know  there  is — and 
ought  to  be — something  that  hath  the  care  and  proWdence  of  their  aifairs.  But 
their  religions  were  made  lasting  by  policy  and  force,  by  ignorance  and  the  force 
of  custom,  by  the  preferring  an  inveterate  error  and  loving  of  a  quiet  and  pros- 
perous evil,  by  the  arguments  of  pleasure  and  the  correspondencies  of  sensuality, 
by  the  frauds  of  oracles  and  the  patronage  of  vices,  and  because  they  feared  every 
change  as  an  earthquake,  as  supposing  overtumings  of  their  old  error  to  be  the 
aversion  of  their  well-established  governments. — Bishop  Taylor. 
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HXAXHEH. — ThB  State  of  the 

Such  peraoni  mitimlly  are  in  such  a  state  that  they  cannot  arrive  at  heaven, 
xinlen  some  other  prindple  be  put  into  them,  or  some  great  grace  be  done  for 
them;  they  most  ever  stand  separate  from  seeing  the  face  of  God. — BUhop 
Taylor. 

IKiTXH.— AetiTitj  Ib 

The  Sabbath-day,  thoo^  termed  "a  day  of  rest,"  involves  activity.    On  that 
day  the  cares  of  life  and  the  straggle  for  bread  stand  still;  but  while  the  body 
RstB,  the  holy  sernces  of  the  sanctuary  call  into  vigorous  and  sanctifying 
tetioD  the  highest  powers  of  the  sonl.     Still  that  action  is  positive  rest  to  the 
heaTenfy.minded  Christian.    It  is  that  for  which  he  longs,  like  the  caged  eagle 
vho  pines  to  soar  to  the  son  and  rest  on  the  wing.     So  in  regard  to  holy,  happy 
amis  above  :  everlasting,  nnwearying  activity,  which  is  best  suited  to  their  spin- 
toil  natorei,  eonstitates  their  eternal  sabbatism.     There  are  no  flagging  spirits, 
BO  wasting  energies,  no  slumber,  and  *'no  night  there/'    No  evening  bell  rings 
the  hour  of  prayer,  and  no  evening  star  hangs  out  its  signal  for  adoring  praise ; 
for  holy  hearts  ever  pour  forth  their  love  and  gratitude,  and  keep  a  never-ending 
vigfl  nmnd  the  throne  of  God.    They  "  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple," 
iod  ''their  whole  soul  is  exhilarated  by  the  constancy  of  their  occupation  and  its 
«qiiaDy  constant  diversi^ ;  eveiy  faculty  is  knitted  into  strength,  every  taste  is 
pretored  in  zest,  by  the  untiring  order  of  their  duties  and  the  unsating  sue- 
eeflDOQ  of  their  delights."     So  that,  instead  of  the  heavenly  Hfe  being  a  dull, 
tame,  passive,  monotonous  existence,  it  is  a  state  of  intense  energy,  vast  design, 
and  vigorous  action;  in  which  to  know  and  do,  to  love  and  enjoy,  will  form  a  com- 
bination of  glory,  and  dignity,  and  blessedness,  far  transcending  every  human 
eoaeeptiwL    To  be  active,  and  yet  to  rest ;  to  be  ever  employed,  and  yet  to  know 
DO  weariness;  to  drink  in  immortal  bliss  from  all  sources  and  through  all  the 
sveniifls  of  being,  and  yet  never  to  be  satiated;  this  is  the  rest,  and  this  is  the 
fkfy  of  heaven  I — Dr.  Davits. 

VMkJKMs — ^Ths  Chnreh  One  in 

I  hare  seen  a  field  here,  and  a  field  there,  stand  thick  with  corn — ^a  hedge  or 
two  has  separated  them.  At  the  proper  season  the  reapers  entered ;  soon  the 
eaith  was  disburdened,  and  the  grain  was  conveyed  to  its  destined  resting-place, 
what,  blended  together  in  the  bam  or  in  the  stack,  it  could  not  be  known  that  a 
hedge  bad  ever  separated  this  com  from  that.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Church. 
it  grows,  as  it  were,  in  different  fields,  and  even,  it  may  be,  by  different 
By  and  by,  when  the  harvest  is  come,  all  God's  wheat  shall  be  gathered 
the  gttoer,  without  one  single  mark  to  distinguish  that  once  they  differed  in 
ottbntd.  dztmnstantials  of  form  and  order. — Toplady. 


I^orions  worid  is  "  the  house  of  God,"  or  the  peculiar  and  favourite  place 
if  ffis  rendence ;  the  place  where  those  manifestations  of  Himself  are  seen 
He  is  pleased  to  make,  as  the  most  special  displays  of  His  presence  and 
Present  in  all  other  places.  He  is  peculiarly  present  here.  It  is  also 
**tbs  dvooe  of  God,**  the  seat  of  universal  and  endless  dominion,  where  the 
dMas  sutbcrity  is  peooliarly  exercised  and  made  known,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
^iviae  prngnrntiai  exhibited  with  singular  efftilgence  and  glory.    It  is  the  resi- 
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dence  of  His  most  favoured  creatures ; — of  the  saints,  who  are  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  His  Son,  and  of  the  angels  who,  innumerable  in  multitude,  "  stand  round 
about  His  throne.**  It  is  the  everlasting  seat  of  consummate  holiness  or  virtue, 
where  that  divine  principle  shines  without  alloy,  flourishes  in  immortal  youth, 
and  reigns  and  triumphs  with  eternal  glory.  It  is  the  place  in  which  are  seen 
all  the  finishings  of  divine  workmanship,  and  in  which  the  beauty  and  greatness 
of  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  the  endless  diversities  of  omniscient  sHQ,  appear  in  all 
their  most  exquisite  forms,  and  in  the  last  degrees  of  refinement  and  perfection. 
It  is  the  centre  of  all  divine  communications — the  city  in  which  all  the  paths  of 
Providence  terminate — the  ocean  from  which  all  the  streams  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  (joodness  proceed,  and  into  which  they  return,  to  flow  again  and  for  ever. — 
President  Dwight. 

HEAV£K.— Fellowship  in 

This  delightful  prospect  is  unspeakably  enhanced  by  the  hope,  or  certainty,  of 
recognizing  in  heaven  all  those  celebrities  who  have  foand  a  distinguished  place 
in  Bible  story.  Every  shining  witness,  the  bright  rays  of  whose  holy  example  have 
shone  down  to  us  through  the  living  history  of  the  Church  since  time  began  to  be, 
will  be  our  well-known  companions  there.  Also  the  noble  army  of  confSessors  and 
martyrs — ^those  glorious  men  and  women  whose  lives,  for  their  deep  and  un- 
quenchable love  to  Jesus  and  His  truth,  were  worn  out  in  horrid  dungeons,  or 
devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  who,  by  racking,  consuming  tortures,  rode  in  chariots 
of  fire  to  heaven.  Nor  these  alone :  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  age  and 
country  will  be  there — God's  delegated  servants  who  were  admired  while  on  earth 
and  whose  memories  are  still  firagrant  as  Lebanon.  What  transport  will  it  be  to 
see  these  peers  of  the  celestial  world — to  go  in  and  out  with  the  flite  of  heavenly 
society — ^to  confederate  with  "thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers," — 
those  glorious  beings  "  who  excel  in  strength,"  and  are  "  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation/* — and  to  spend  a  blissfiil 
eternity  in  their  fellowship,  without  shrinking  from  or  being  the  least  embarrassed 
in  their  presence  I  If  the  heart  of  Socrates,  when  near  his  death,  bounded  for 
very  joy  at  the  thought  of  meeting  and  conmiuning  with  the  spirits  of  Homer, 
and  Orpheus,  and  others  who  had  loved  and  maintained  the  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue,  how  much  more  profound  and  rapturous  should  be  our  joy  at  the  thought 
of  meeting  and  communing  with  Adam,  and  Abel,  Enoch  and  Noah,  Abraham 
and  Moses,  David  and  Isaiah,  Paul  and  John,  Polycarp  and  Cyprian,  Luther  and 
Calvin,  Watts  and  Cowper, — in  a  word,  with  all  those  who  shino  as  a  galaxy  of 
brighter  stars  in  the  firmament  of  glory  1  Oh,  what  a  spectacle  will  the  one 
Church  of  Jesus  then  exhibit  to  the  intelligent  universe! — one  congregation, 
gathered  in  one  temple — the  temple  of  the  Divine  Presence,  with  one  service, 
one  psalnaody,  one  sabbath, — and  that  eternal  I — Dr,  Davies. 

HEAVEN.— Knowledge  in 

Hero  "  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part."  "We  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly."  The  greatest  efforts  of  the  greatest  men  are  but  the  developments  of  mind 
in  its  infancy ;  and  our  life-gathered  wisdom  is  but  the  alphabet  of  heaven's  full- 
toned  speech.  "  Our  notions,"  says  the  Kev.  J.  A.  James,  "  are  the  opinions  of 
children ;* our  discourses  are  the  lispings  of  children;  our  controversies  the 
reasonings  of  children.  The  prodigious  attainments  of  those  luminaries, — Dacon, 
Milton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton ;  and,  in  the  science  of  theology,  of  those  great 
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divines — Owen,  Howe,  Chamock,  Baxter,  Bates,  Butler,  Hooker, — all  these  are 
bat  productions  of  childien,  written  for  others  less  taught  than  themselves." 
**Biit  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away.*  Ko  longer  slow  in  action,  nor  clouded  in  perception,  nor  weak  or  wrong 
in  rememhiranoe,  the  mind  will  be  immortal  in  energy,  and  tireless  in  application. 
And  if  the  greatest  astronomer  could  perceive  at  a  single  glance  the  most  difficult 
msthematical  theorems,  without  traverslDg  every  part  of  the  severe  process 
requisite  for  ordinaiy  intellects,  then,  in  a  condition  where  all  the  mental  faculties 
ure  enlarged  and  perfected — ^where  every  physical  and  moral  impediment  is  com- 
pletely and  finally  remored — and  where  all  subjects  are  seen  in  the  cloudless 
effidgence  of  an  eternal  daj,  all  truth  will  be  apprehended  instantly,  clearly,  and 
liilly,  without  the  slow  labour  of  difficult  acquisition,  or  long  and  intricate  modes 
of  reasoning.  The  knowledge  of  each  will  be  as  accurate  and  all-comprehensive 
as  it  is  now  defective  and  circumscribed.  It  will  exceed  the  highest  present 
attainment  far  more  than  his  knowledge  who  has  lived  in  a  region  of  unmixed 
light,  and  been  sorrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  science  and  the  scliolorship  of 
nges,  exceeds  the  knowledge  of  him  who  during  his  entire  lifetime  has  been  buried 
in  total  HitTlmocg  and  ignorance.  How  large  its  vision  I  how  lofty  its  conception 
now  I  The  glorified  mind  finds  every  object  kindred  to  itself.  It  yields  to  the 
bre  of  troth,  and  delights  itself  in  infinite  excellence.  It  roams  among  "  the 
eternal  ideas,  the  archetypes  of  the  divine  beauty."  It  is  smitten  by  the  radiance 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur  which  repose  over  the  sovereignties  of  the 
divine  wilL  What  sublime  views  it  has  of  the  eternal  purpose  and  unfolded 
coonsds  of  the  Father  I  What  marvellous  insight  into  the  glories  of  the  complex 
penoo  of  the  God-Man !  And  what  vast  recognition  of  the  power  and  work  of 
the  Divine  Spirit !  Sudh  is  the  intellectual  destiny  of  the  saint  in  heaven. — Dr. 
Darief. 

][I4?m.~Pndse  in 

win  be  the  very  element  of  the  glory  of  heaven. — J.  II.  Evans. 


HEAfm.— Asging  in 

Sitting,  according  to  inspired  representation,  forms  a  distinguishing  part  of 
the  worship  of  heaven ;  but  there  it  is  perfect — absolutely  and  eternally  perfect. 
And,  oh !  if  it  be  BO  unspeakably  delightful  here,  where  no  art  or  acquirement  is 
fedbet,  what  most  it  be  there,  where  every  faculty  is  refined  to  the  sublimest 
fBteh,  and  myriad  spirits,  burning  with  celestial  passion,  shall  engage  in  it,  until 
the  soond  shall  be  as  the  rush  of  mighty  waters,  and  yet  infinitely  sweeter  than 
tile  fidtled  **  music  of  the  spheres  I " — E.  DavUs, 

HIAfm.— Wortbip  in 

In  heaven  there  is  nothing  done  in  private,  nothing  in  secret ;  all  the  worship 
rfthat  glorious  company  is  public. — Clarkson, 

In  the  Apocalyptic  vision  there  occur  seven  instances  of  the  express  form  of 
wanfaip  and  song  in  heaven.  It  was  high  festival;  and  the  gates  were  thrown 
vile  open  for  St.  John  to  witness  each  celebration.  The  first,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  glorious,  occurred  soon  after  his  banishment  to  Patmos,  on 
one  tbrioe-hallowed  mom,  when  his  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  with  thoughts  of 
^OOL  Ko  sound  disturbed  his  holy  musings,  except  that  of  the  iEgean  sea,  which 
nfled  its  blue  waves  on  the  quiet  strand  along  which  he  wandered.    Suddenly  he 
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**  heard  behind  him  a  great  noise  as  of  a  trumpet  Bounding,  saying — I  am  Alpha 

and  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last."    When  he  tamed  to  see  Him  who  spake  with 

him,  he  was  filled  with   awe  and  consternation.     The  united  glories   of  his 

vnezpected  Visitant  rendered  him  so  powerless,  that  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  lay 

at  His  feet  "  as  dead,"  untU  "  He  laid  His  right  hand  upon  him,  saying — ^Fear 

not."     Strengthened  by  the  divine  touch,  and  cheered  by  the  divine  ntteranoe — 

the  old  familiar  touch,  and  the  old  familiar  voice,  after  all — John  was  suitably 

prepared  for  a  series  of  divine  revelations.     Vision  after  vision  passed  before  his 

astonished  spirit,  till  at  length,  to  climax  the  whole,  the  Mount  of  God  rose  before 

him,  bathed  in  a  light  all  its  own,  and  on  its  dazzling  summiti  seated  on  His 

sapphire-coloured  throne,  amid  a  group  of  resplendent  elders,  **a  Lamb,  as  it  had 

been  slain." 

**  Stillness  ethereal  reigned,  and  forth  appeared 

Ecstatic  creatures,  robed  in  fleecy  light, 

Together  flocking  from  celestial  haunts 

And  mansions  of  purpureal  mould ; — a  sumlesa  host 

Of  cherubim,  and  bright  pavilions  ranked 

In  endless  file." 

As  John  gazed  on  this  magnificient  vision,  and  "  wondered  greatly  to  what  all  this 
would  lead,"  one  of  the  elders  struck  his  golden  harp,  and  instantly  every  string  in . 
heaven  awoke  to  a  tide  of  rich -toned  melody,  which  filled  **  the  bridal  city  of  the 
Lord,"  and  then  rolled  back  full  volumned,  to  the  divine  fount  whence  it  issued. 
Then  followed  the  "new  song" — "  new,"  because  it  was  consequent  on  redemption, 
and  therefore  distinguished  firom  all  the  songs  of  adoration  chanted  in  heaven 
before  that  amazing  work  was  consummated.  One  of  the  four-and -twenty  eldetB 
— very  likely  the  one  who  first  struck  his  golden  harp— commenced  the  anthem, 
and  immediately  a  hundred  and  forty -four  thousand  singers,  clad  in  robes  of  son- 
like  gorgeousness,  and  with  the  Father's  name  written  in  burning  capitals  on 
their  foreheads,  joined  in  singing : — **  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  Thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and 
hast  made  us  unto  our  God — kings  and  priests."  No  sooner  had  glorified  men 
ceased,  than  "many  angels" — **ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 
of  thousands  " — took  up  the  ascription,  "  saying  with  a  loud  voice — Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing."  And  then  all  joined — "  every  creature  in  heaven, 
and  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  were  in  the  sea,"  saying — "Bless- 
ing, and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  tJie  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."  The  "Amen"  which  closed  and  crowned 
this  sublime  doxolog}',  was  repeated  again  and  again,  each  time  with  stronger  yet 
sweeter  eraphasis,  until  it  swelled  triumphantly  away,  and  infinity  resounded  with 
its  harmony. — Dr.  Davies, 

HEAVENS.— Ood  hath  Two 

God  hath  two  sanctuaries — two  heavens: — the  heaven  of  heavens  and  a 
broken  spirit. — Dr.  Sibbes. 

HELFEBS.— The  Distinctive  Work  of 

Their  spiritual  work  is  only  that  of  a  helper  and  not  of  a  minister.  They 
may  speak  with  love,  kindness,  and  entreaty,  but  not  with  authority.  They  may 
admonish  and  comfort ;  but  they  must  not  rebuke  or  teach  as  an  overseer  or  father. 
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TUey  may  Bpeak  as  the  oradea  of  God ;  but  they  cannot  speak  as  ambassadors 
ktf  ChnsU — Oamier, 

HSLPXRS.^TliA  B«ward  of 

Their  reward  of  grace  shall  be  great  indeed ;  it  shall  be  with  Urbane  and  the 
beloTed  Perais,  with  Txyphena  and  Tryphosa,  with  Phcebe  and  Olement,  and  with 
other  felkw-laboarers,  whose  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life. — Oamier. 

EEBE8T— Dfifimad. 

It  is  a  respectful  incredulity. — Professor  Vinet. 

EIBS8T.— The  Great 

There  is  no  heresy  in  the  long  list  of  heresies  which  hare  iovaded  the  Church 
like  the  heresy  of  negatiTeness,  of  inaction,  of  death.  The  dead  man  is  the  great 
heresiarelL— J7.  W.  Beecher. 

EEREST.— Enntsn  of 

There  are  in  the  Church  what  may  be  called  heresy  hunters.  They  always  carry 
a  rifle— «  spritiial  rifle — ^under  their  arm.  You  will  find  them  for  ever  outlying, 
vatching  for  heresy — not  so  much  in  their  own  hearts,  not  so  much  in  their  own 
Chmch,  not  so  much  in  their  own  minister,  but  in  other  people's  hearts,  in  other 
people's  Churches,  in  other  people's  ministers.  If  any  man  happens  to  hold  an 
ofonioii  respecting  any  doctrine  which  does  not  accord  with  their  own  peculiar 
views,  they  all  spread  abroad  to  run  him  down.  They  are  taking  care  of  and 
defioiding  the  <aith !  They  are  searching  for  foxes,  and  wolves,  and  bears,  that 
tbey  soppose  are  laying  waste  God's  husbandry  I  They  never  do  anything  except 
fife  at  other  folks.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Nimrod  was  very  good  in  his  own  poor, 
BisaaUe  way,  bat  a  Nimrod  minister  is  the  meanest  of  all  sorts  of  hunters. — 
ff.  W,  B€€€her. 

EEUITv—Tho  Sameness  of 

A  crowd  of  heresies,  distinguished  and  defined  by  their  authors,  are,  if  we  look 
to  the  looi  of  their  opinions,  only  one  and  the  same  heresy.  The  difference  of 
fona.  sod  of  certain  outward  circumstances,  misleads  the  very  authors  of  these 
bcnsiss  aa  to  their  kinship,  or  their  identity.  With  a  less  prejudiced  eye  they 
weald  diaeeni  that,  at  a  distance  of  several  centuries,  it  is  but  the  same  claim 
vUdi  «pa^*^  itself  heard,  the  same  idea  which,  whether  true  or  false,  returns  to 
the  dmge,  <t«d  insists  upon  its  cause  being  finally  settled.  When  reason  shall 
hate  caposed  r^^  rendered  tangible  the  hitherto  unperceived  side  on  which  this 
so  OII0D  re-produced,  errs,  the  heresy  will  have  lost  the  prestige  which 
its  strength,  and  the  idea  which  had  so  repeatedly  troubled  the  world  will 
fB  sad  die  away  in  general  contempt. — Professor  VineU 

IIUR<— Tha  ttn  of 

The  sin  of  heresy  is  a  deadly  sin, 

Tis  like  the  falling  of  the  snow,  whose  crystals 

The  traveller  plays  with,  thoughtless  of  his  danger. 

Until  he  sees  the  air  so  fiill  of  light 

That  it  is  dark ;  and  blindly  staggering  onward. 

Lost  and  bewildered,  he  sits  down  to  rest: 

There  fiiUs  a  pleasant  drowsiness  upon  him. 

And  what  he  thinks  is  sleep,  alas  I  is  death  I — LongfeUow, 
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HERESY  and  SCHISM. 

They  are  no  better  than  Boul-murderers,  be  they  never  eo  painful  in  their 
teaching,  that  teach  each  doctrines  as  do  either  poison  the  Church  with  heresy,  or 
dismember  and  render  it  asunder  with  schism. — Archbishop  Sandys. 

HEBETIC. — Leamixig  Kecessary  in  the 

Learning  is  necessary  in  him  if  he  trades  in  a  critical  error;  but  if  he  only 
broaches  dregs,  and  deals  in  some  dull  sottish  opinion,  a  trowel  will  senre  as  well 
as  a  pencil  to  daub  on  such  thick  coarse  colours. — Dr,  Fuller. 

HEBETIC— Opinion  and  the 

Every  scratch  in  the  hand  is  not  a  stab  to  the  heart ;  nor  doth  every  &lse 
opinion  make  a  heretic. — Dr.  Fuller. 

HEBKIT.— The 

They  found 
The  woeful  man  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind. — Spenser. 

HEBMITAGE.— The 

A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pass 

In  travel  to  and  fro :  a  little  wide 

There  was  a  holy  chapel  edifyde, 
Wherein  the  hermit  duly  wont  to  say 

His  holy  things  each  mom  and  eventide ; 
Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play. 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  alway. — Spenser. 

HISTOBIES.— The  Old  Testament 

Like  an  outer  pork  or  forest,  the  Old  Testament  histories  offer  endless  scope 
to  the  explorer;  whilst  there  is  invigoratiou  in  the  exercise,  there  is  a  rich 
rewai'd  in  the  curious  and  instructive  discoveries  awaiting  diligent  research,  and, 
as  showing  the  Hand  most  high  which  guides  our  human  destinies,  they  furnish 
the  true  introduction  to  universal  history. — Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 

HISTOBT— Defined. 

What  is  histor}'  ?    It  is  truth  alive  and  actual— truth  embodied — truth  clothed 

in  our  kindred  clay.    It  is  knowledge,  not  afloat  on  the  mist-bounded  sea the 

shoreless  abyss  of  speculation — but  knowledge  coasting  it  in  sight  of  the  familiar 
landmarks  of  time  and  place ; — knowledge  anchored  to  this  human  heart,  and 
coming  ashore  on  this  our  every-day  existence.  It  is  the  maxim  of  the  b<x>k 
made  interesting — the  lesson  of  the  pulpit  or  the  desk  made  simple  and  deli-^ht- 
ful,  by  being  read  anew  in  living  men.  It  is  the  grace  made  lovelier,  and  the 
attainment  made  more  hopeful,  by  its  exliibitiou  in  beings  of  like  passion  with 
ourselves. — Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 

HISTOBY.— Ecclesiastical 

Ecclesiastical  history  is  the  higher  form  of  history.  It  describes  Uie  Church, 
in  succeeding  ages  of  the  world,  actualizing  and  carrying  forward  to  their  con- 
summation  the  grand  and  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Deitv. — Dr.  Jortin. 
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EI8T0BT.^Ili6  Gospel 

It  may  boldly  be  affirmed — ^tEat  no  iBci  whateyer,  in  ancient  history,  is  nearly 
60  wdl  and  fnUy  attested  as  is  the  Gospel  history.  If  that  history  is  rejected, 
then  not  only  is  all  history  an  illnsion,  but  the  entire  system  of  himian  afftiirs  is 
nemored  from  its  foundation,  and  no  man  can  rely  upon  anything  but  what  is 
immediately  present  to  his  senses. — I,  Taylor, 

HIROBY*— Xan,  Angels,  Satan,  sad  Gk>d  in 

Man  is  in  history — ^its  most  wonderful  and  often  its  most  perplexing  pheno- 
menon. Angels  are  in  history— opening  its  mysterious  seals,  sounding  its  awful 
tnmpets,  and  pouring  forth  its  dreadfUl  vials.  Satan  is  in  history — ever  active 
to  suggest  what  is  evil,  arrest  what  is  good,  or  overthrow  what  is  holy,  pure, 
pennanent,  divine.  God  is  in  history — creating,  forgiving,  upholding,  and  carry- 
ing to  glorious  victory  whatever  is  good  or  holy  in  it. — Dr,  Cumming. 

HI8I0BT.— Hon-Aoqnaintanoe  with 

Xot  to  know  what  has  been  transacted  in  former  times,  is  to  continue  always 
«  cluld.  If  no  use  is  made,  of  the  labours  of  past  ages,  the  world  must  remain 
alwaji  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge. — Cicero, 

EHIOXT— «  Sacred  Writing. 

BuUnj  is  a  sacred  kind  of  writing;  because  truth  is  essential  to  it,  and  where 
tnith  ia,  there  God  Himself  is — so  far  as  truth  is  concerned. — Cervantes, 

KOURSS.— Ths  Beauty  of 

There  is  an  energy  of  moral  suasion  in  a  good  man's  life,  passing  the  highest 
eforts  of  the  orator's  genius.  The  seen  but  silent  beauty  of  holiness  speaks 
more  eloquently  of  God  and  duty  than  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels.  Let 
psrents  remember  this.  The  best  inheritance  a  parent  can  bequeath  to  a  chOd 
is  a  virtnons  example,  a  legacy  of  hallowed  remembrances  and  associations.  The 
leuty  of  holiness  beaming  through  the  life  of  a  loved  relative  or  friend,  is  more 
cftetoal  to  strengthen  such  as  do  stand  in  virtue's  ways,  and  raise  up  those  that 
sn  bowed  down,  than  precept,  command,  entreaty,  or  warning. — Dr.  Chalmers. 


on 

As  befmit*s  yesper  strain. — Sir,  W,  Scott, 

As  shai's  incense. — Glapthome. 

As  the  thongfats  of  dying  saints,  when  angels  hover  over  them. — Cumberland. 

Asiciiguni. — ShieL 

— Petnitlons  of 

is  the  likeness  of  a  God. — Dr,  Davies, 
is  the  symmetry  of  the  souL — P,  Henry, 


Diibse  Itsell 

Holiness  is  the  only  means  by  which  holiness  can  be  diffused.  It  is  like  salt, 
id  nsrfiilnf  n  to  others  must  begin  with  itself.  The  man  who  fails  to  x>cr8uade 
kivdrtobe  holy  is  sure  to  be  unsuccessful  with  others.  It  is  the  wise  man 
thstcan  impart  wisdom  to  others,  it  is  the  good  man  that  can  diiiliso  goodness, 
iod  it  is  on^  the  holy  man  that  can  diffuse  holiness.  Every  man  con  bring  forth 
toothcn  oiUy  out  of  the  treasures  deposited  first  in  his  own  heart.    He  who 


I 
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undertakes  to  restore  mankind  to  clear-sightedness  must  be  of  clear  and  aoconte 
vision  himself,  for  he  who  has  a  beam  in  his  own  "eye  is  not  likely  to  remove  either 
beam  or  mote  from  the  eye  of  the  world.  The  physician  who  ia  to  restore  health 
to  others,  must  not  himself  be  firetting  with  the  leprosy. — Dr.  Jenkyn, 

H0LIHES8 The  Divine  Action  respecting 

Whoever  well  considers  the  state  of  the  world  and  human  experience,  cannot 
but  conclude  that  God  is  more  concerned  to  make  man  holy  than  happy;  for 
many  are  able  to  rest  in  their  sorrows  for  the  sake  of  their  use  and  end,  bat  no 
one  finds  rest  in  unholy  delights.  In  suifal  pleasure  God  follows  man  with  a 
scourge;  in  sorrow,  with  balm. — Dr.  Pultford. 

HOLINESS.— The  Face  of 

He  who  desires  to  see  the  face  of  holiness  in  its  native  lustre,  must  not  set 
his  carnal  judgment  to  draw  the  picture. — W.  Seeker. 

HOLDTESS.— The  Growth  of 

How  often  has  the  growth  of  holiness  been  checked  by  its  being  too  hastily 
known,  and  too  highly  commended  I — KempU. 

HOLINESS— Indispensable. 

A  holy  calling  never  saved  any  man  without  a  holy  heart ;  if  our  tongues  only 
be  sanctified,  our  whole  man  must  be  damned. — FlaveL 

HOLINESS.— The  Pattern  of 

Christ  is  the  pattern,  the  sample,  the  exemplary  cause,  of  our  sanctifieation. 
Holiness  in  us  is  the  copy  or  transcript  of  the  holiness  that  is  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 
— P.  Henry. 

HOLINESS.- The  Freseryation  of 

Omnipotent  energy  alone  can  preserve  true  holiness. — Dean  Milncr. 

HOMILIES.— Tho 

The  word  "homily"  is  derived  from  the  Greek  term  for  an  assembly.  It 
originally  signified  a  conference,  or  conversation ;  but  has  since  been  used  for  an 
exhortation,  or  sermon,  delivered  to  the  people.  The  Greek  homilia  signifies  a 
familiar  discourse,  like  the  Latin  scrmo  ;  and  discourses  delivered  in  the  Church 
took  these  denominations,  to  intimate  that  they  were  not  harangues,  or  matters 
of  ostentation  and  flourish,  like  those  of  profane  orators,  but  familiar  and  useful 
discourses,  as  of  a  master  to  his  disciples,  or  a  father  to  his  children.  Photius 
distinguishes  homily  from  sermon — in  that  the  former  was  performed  in  a  more 
familiar  manner,  the  prelate  interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people,  and  they, 
in  their  turn,  answering  and  interrogating  him  ;  so  that  it  was  properly  a  con- 
versation ;  whereas  the  sennon  was  delivered  with  more  form,  and  in  the  pulpit, 
after  the  manner  of  an  oration. — Thornthwaitc. 

HOSPITALITY.- Christianity  Promotes 

The  idea  which  Christianity  has  suggested  of  the  relation  in  which  all  men 
st^nd  to  each  other,  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  promote  universal  hospitality. 
When  we  consider  all  men  as  brothers,  we  shall  naturally  receive  the  stranger 
Avithin  our  gates  with  cordial  kindness,  as  a  relation  whom  we  have  never  seen 
before,  and  to  whom  we  wish  to  display  some  signal  of  our  love. — Dr.  Knox. 
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H08FITALIT7— Daflned. 

Hospitality  is  love  fulfilling  the  high  oflSce  of  practical  kinduess. — Br.  Davies. 

H08FITALIT7.— Miaiiten  and  Eich  Chriatians  should  Practise 

This  Tirtae  is  explicitly  commanded  bj,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  morality  of 
the  New  Testament  Indeed,  that  religion  which  breathes  notliing  but  charity* 
sod  whose  tendency  is  to  expand  the  heart,  and  call  forth  the  benevolent  exertions 
of  mankind,  must  evidently  embrace  the  practice.  If  it  be  asked — Of  whom  is 
this  required  ?  it  is  answered — that  the  principle  is  required  of  all,  though  the 
duty  itself  can  only  be  practised  by  those  whose  circumstances  will  admit  of  if. 
But  there  are  persons  of  certain  characters  and  stations  who  are  more  especially 
obliged  to  it;  as,  particularly,  ministers,  and  such  Christians  as  are  qualified  by 
their  special  offices  in  the  Church,  and  their  affluent  positions. — Dr.  Stennett. 

HOVS.— The  Worth  of  an 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. — Sir  W.  Scott. 

E0UB8.— The  Consecration  of  the 

The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vig'rous  efibrt  and  an  honest  aim, 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death ; 
He  walks  with  Nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. — Dr.  E.  Young. 

HOinU.— lastrvetion  Derived  from  the 

Our  teachers  are  the  hours  who  ox>en  or  close  the  gates  of  heaven. — Richtcr. 

HXniAVITT— Created  and  Bedeemed. 

Humanity  was  created,  and  then  afterwards  redeemed,  to  be  the  Temple  of 
God,  setting  forth  the  glory  of  God. — Melancthon. 

EirXAVITT.— The  Divinity  within 

Onr  humanity  were  a  poor  thing  but  for  the  didnity  that  stirs  within  us. — 
lordBaayiu 

Knunrr. — Oood  Beed  Sown  in 

Humanity 

Is  not  a  field  where  tares  and  thorns  alone 

Are  left  to  spring ;  good  seed  hath  there  been  sown 

With  no  unsparing  hand.    Sometimes  the  shoot 

Is  choked  with  weeds,  or  withers  on  a  stone ; 

Bat  in  a  kindly  soil  it  strikes  its  root,   ' 

And  flourisheth,  and  bringeth  forth  abundant  fruit — Dr.  SoutJiey. 

WnUMm. — Vo  Perfeetion  in 

I  do  not  know  what  comfort  other  people  find  in  considering  the  weakness 
«f  gnat  men,  bat  tis  always  a  mortification  to  me  to  observe  that  there  is  no  per. 
tecdoa  in  homanity. — Montagu. 

muiITT.— The  Wrtek  of 

We  bdieve  in  the  wreck  of  humanity ;  we  believe  that  its  unfortunate  ship 
Wi  peiished:  the  remains  of  that  great  catastrophe  float  upon  the  waves. — 


•. 
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HTTKILITT— an  AlUr. 

Humility  is  the  altar  on  which  God  desires  us  to  offer  sacrifices  to  TTim. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

HTTKILITT— the  Base  of  Christian  Tirtaet. 

The  deep  perennial  source  of  purest  bliss, 

The  proof  of  goodness,  and  the  solid  stamp 

Of  blessed  piety ;  the  hallowed  base 

On  which  the  Christian  virtues  love  to  rest — Philpot. 

HITMILITT— Beauty's  Crown. 

Modest  humility  is  beauty's  crown ;  for  the  beautiful  is  a  hidden  thing,  and 
shrinks  from  its  own  power. — Schiller. 

HUKILITT.— The  Cloth  of 

The  cloth  of  humility  should  always  be  worn  on  the  back  of  Christianity.  — 
W.  Seeker. 

HUXILITY— Defined. 

Humility  is  the  acknowledgment  of  what  I  am.  It  is  truth.  It  is  accepting 
the  state  of  a  sinner,  the  state  of  a  creature.  It  is  the  being  before  others  as  I  am 
before  myself,  as  I  am  before  God,  and  before  angels  and  saints.  It  is  no  pretence, 
no  hypocrisy,  no  concealment.  It  is  perpetual  quietness  of  heart — ^to  be  sweetly 
at  rest  when  nobody  notices  me,  nobody  praises  me,  or  when  I  am  blamed  or  de- 
spised. It  is  the  blessed  soil  out  of  which  all  graces  grow.  It  is  Christ  HimffAlf 
embodied  in  my  human  form. — Carter. 

Humility  is  the  entrance-door  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Gospel. — D.  T.  K. 
Drummojid. 

HUMILITY— a  Duty. 

Humility  is  a  duty  in  great  ones  as  well  as  in  idiots. — Bishop  Taylor. 

HUMILITT.— Elevation  the  Aim  of 

Do  not  believe  that  humility  can  have  for  its  aim  to  degrade  you ;  it  has  for 
its  aim  only  to  elevate  you.  No  other  doctrine  than  that  of  Christianity  proposes 
to  tlio  soiil  of  man  an  ambition  so  great  and  extraordinary.  It  speaks  to  him 
only  of  liis  divine  origin  and  destiny.  It  substitutes  immortality  in  heaven  for 
immortality  on  enrth;  it  gives  God  in  Jesus  for  a  brotlier,  and  eternity  for  a 
home ;  it  iuKpii-es  him  with  a  feeling  of  such  profound  self-respect,  that  the  least 
departure  from  right  causes  liim  the  deepest  horror,  and  thus  prevents  him  from 
living  in  peace  so  long  as  the  slightest  stains  mar  the  splendour  of  his  personal 
dignity.  Thus,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  highest  exaltation  of  the 
soul  docs  ally  itself  to  the  profoundest  hnmiliiy. —Lacordaire. 

HUMILITT— the  Essence  of  the  Gospel. 

Without  humility,  where  is  the  love  of  man,  that  love  which  consists  in  the 
cultivation  of  charitAblo  affections,  in  the  exercise  of  charitable  services  from  one 
towards  another  ?  Without  humility,  where  is  poverty  of  spirit,  and  contrition  of 
soul?  where  are  meekness  and  mercy?  where  is  purity  of  heart  ?  where  are  peace 
and  righteousness?  where  is  repentance  for  sin,  and  faith,  exclusive  of  every 
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meritorious  claim,  fiiith  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer  ?  "  '  *  A  proud  Chris- 
tian is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  humility  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel ! — 
Bishff  Mant. 

HbKUlTT.— The  Honour  of 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing, 

Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 

Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest : 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honour  hath  humility. 

The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown 

In  deepest  adoration  bends ; 
The  weight  of  glory  bends  him  down 

The  most  when  high  his  soul  ascends : 
Nearest  the  Throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility. — G.  Herbert. 

EUMILITT.— An  lUnBtration  of 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  fact  of  El^ah  finding  Elisha  behind  tlie 
ploogii  is  expressly  recorded  in  the  Sacred  History.  We  are  furnished  in  this  ^-ith 
t  jdetfiing  picture  of  a  man,  who,  with  all  his  gifts,  remained  poor  and  lowly  in 
te  own  eyes,  and  led  a  humble  and  unassuming  life.  Others,  in  his  place,  would 
loon  haTe  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  too  good  for  the  plough,  and  bom 
iv  A  higher  sphere  than  that  of  a  simple  farmer,  and  thut  they  ought  not  to  buiy 
their  talents  in  obscurity,  but  cultivate  them  in  schools  of  learning,  and  then 
eome  forth  on  the  stage  of  public  Hfe  to  enlighten  and  guide  the  world.  Such 
thoughts  never  once  occurred  to  Elisha.  His  pretensions  went  not  beyond  hU 
^oogh  and  his  husbandry;  he  saw  his  vocation  to  these  quiet  and  rural  occu- 
fetioos,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  lot,  and  had  no  wish  to  "  seek  great 
thingi  for  himself.**  How  much  more  amiable  and  beautiful  is  this  temper  than 
^  opposite  one,  of  which  we  find  in  the  present  day  too  many  examples  among 
(^rirtianal  "Labonr  for  the  kingdom  of  God"  is  become  the  universal  watch- 
««d  of  our  times.  We  rejoice  in  it,  but  with  mingled  feelings.  Alas,  how  much 
^  «e  tee  of  vanity  and  self-complacent  love  of  management  manifesting  itself  on 
tti  field  of  activity  I  Hnrdly  has  any  one  made  up  his  mind  that  he  has  some 
ttaH  noMore  of  spiritual  gifts,  than  he  begins  to  regard  himself  as  a  pillar  of 
^  Chsx«h  of  God.  The  condition  and  calling  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  is 
lovBO  knger  suited  to  him.  Ho  must  talk  of  a  "  higher  sphere  of  usefulness,"  to 
vhidi  be  tceis  himself  bom.  He  must  propose  to  become  a  minister ;  and  yet, 
lOtfae  whOe,  the  inward  call  to  which  he  appeals  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
VBD  amfaitioas  movement  of  his  own  heart.  Doubtless,  we  should  let  our  light 
lUiie  befiire  men;  only,  each  in  the  situation  where  God  has  fixed  his  lot.  The 
lad  does  not  intend  by  such  a  direction  to  make  all  His  people  "  prophets.'*  It 
■iaoCniereJtj'  thjr  lips,  bat  thy  life  from  which  the  light  is  to  radiate.  •  *  * 
that  those  spiritual  lights  have  the  purest  radiance  that  shine 
of  their  own  brightness ;  and  that  those  divine  flowers  dififuse  the 
frsgnmce  which  bloom  in  the  hidden  spots  where  God  has  placed  them, 
ieoortthe  shade. — Dr^  Krummacher. 
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HTTMILITT.^Tnie 

That  is  txue  humility  which,  like  a  harhinger,  makes  way  fbr  Christi  and  throws 
the  soul  at  His  feet. — J.  Mason. 

HTTMILITT— in  the  Way  of  Preferment 

That  littJe  humi  repens, — the  grasshopper — the  silliest  of  all  creatures — ^is,  for 
all  that,  advanced  in  the  principal  city,  and  in  a  principal  street  of  that  city,  and 
a  principal  building  of  that  city,  as  a  golden  object  of  magnificence  to  be  gazed 
upon.  Such  a  thing  is  humility,  that,  like  the  violet,  is  poor  in  show,  grows  low 
by  the  ground,  and  hangs  the  head,  as  willing  to  live  unseen,  yet  is  noTer  out  of 
the  way  of  preferment,  is  still  upon  the  advance,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lives  of 
Joseph,  Moses,  Mordecai,  and  many  others,  in  all  succeeding  ages. — J,  Spencer, 

HUMHITT.— The  Word 

The  whole  Roman  language,  even  with  all  the  improvements  of  the  Augustan 
age,  does  not  afford  so  much  as  a  name  for  humility — the  word  whence  we  borrow 
this,  as  is  well-known,  bearing  in  Latin  quite  a  different  meaning :  no,  nor  was 
one  found  in  all  the  copious  language  of  the  Greeks,  till  it  was  made  by  the  great 
Apostle. — J.  Wesley. 

HYHNODT.— The  Character  of 

Hymnody  actively  educates,  while  it  pnrtially  satisfies,  the  instinct  of  worship; 
it  is  a  less  formal  and  sustained  act  of  worship  than  prayer ;  yet  it  may  really 
involve  transient  acts  of  the  deepest  adoration.  But,  because  it  is  less  formal ; 
because  in  using  it  the  soul  can  pass,  as  it  were,  unobserved  and  at  will  firom  mere 
sympathetic  states  of  feeling  to  adoration,  and  firom  adoration  back  to  passive, 
although  reverent,  sympathy ; — hymnody  has  always  been  a  popular  instrument 
for  the  expression  of  religious  feeling ;  and  from  the  first  years  of  Christianity  it 
seems  to  have  been  especially  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  Bedeemer. — 
Canon  Liddon. 

HTMNS.— The  Abuse  of 

Hundreds  of  hymns  have  been  served  worse  than  Herod  sen'ed  the  innocents, 
for  ho  killed  them  outright ;  but  a  hymn,  cursed  by  musical  associations,  can- 
not die,  but  creeps  aside  like  a  crippled  bird,  to  hide  its  wounds  in  a  songless 
covert,  until  time,  healing  them,  gives  them  wing  and  song  again. — H.  W.  Beecker, 

HYMNS.— Early 

Of  the  early  hymns  of  the  Church  some  remain  to  this  day.  Such  are  the 
Tersanctus  and  the  Gloria  in  ExceUis.  As  each  morning  dawned,  the  Christian 
of  primitive  days  repeated  the  latter  in  private :  it  was  his  hymn  of  supplication 
and  praise  to  Christ.  How  wonderfully  does  it  blend  the  appeal  to  our  Lord's 
human  s}Tnpathios  with  the  confession  of  His  di\ine  prerogatives ! — "  O  Lord 
God,  Lanjb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us."  How  thrilling  is  that  burst  of  praise  which  at  last  drowns 
the  plaintive  notes  of  entreaty  that  have  preceded  it,  and  hails  Jesus  Christ 
glorified  on  His  throne  in  the  heights  of  heaven  I — "For  Thou  only  art  holy ; 
Thou  only  art  tlie  Lord ;  Thou  only,  0  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most 
high  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Each  evening  too,  in  those  early  times,  the 
Christian  oflVred  another  hynm,  less  known  among  ourselves,  but  scarcely  less 
beautiful.     It  was  also  addressed  to  Jesus  in  His  majesty  : — 
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"  Hail !  g^addeniog  light,  of  His  pure  glory  poured 
Who  28  th'  Immortal  Father,  heayenly,  blest, 
Holiest  of  holies — Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  1 
Now  we  are  come  to  the  sun's  hour  of  rest, 
The  lights  of  evening  round  us  shine. 
We  hymn  Uie  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  Divine ! 
Worthiest  art  Thou  at  all  times  to  be  sung 

With  undefiled  tongue. 
Son  of  our  Ood,  Giver  of  Life,  alone  I 
Therefore,  in  all  the  world,  Thy  glories,  Lord,  they  own." 

Canon  Liddon. 
HTMVL— Smotioa  and 

When  the  Church  is  cold  and  dead,  those  hymns  which  were  written  by  God's 
■ints  in  moments  of  rapture,  seem  extravagant,  and  we  walk  over  them  on  dainty 
ibotiteps  of  taste ;  but  let  God's  Spirit  come  down  upon  our  hearts,  and  they  are 
as  sweetness  on  our  tongues ;  nay,  all  too  poor  and  meagre  for  our  emotions ;  for 
feeling  is  always  tropical,  and  seeks  the  most  intense  and  fervid  expression. — 
H,  W.  Beeeker. 

HTXV8.— Sadsaring  Epithets  in 

AH  those  epithets  which  are  applied  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  force  to 
teademess  and  the  soft  affections  of  our  race,  are  here,  in  my  view,  wholly 
Even  the  epithet  "dear,"  when  applied  to  the  Saviour,  although 
in  many  hymns,  and  some  of  them  written  by  persons  of  great 
wspsiilsUniij,  has  ever  appeared  to  me  too  familiar,  too  colloquial,  too  diminutive, 
to  be  applied  to  this  exalted  Person.  How  dififerent  has  David  expressed 
loBssIfl  An  his  epithets,  though  intense,  are  always  dignified,  and  very  often 
siUim&-^iVefu2«a  Dwight. 

STMn.— Tirst 

The  first  recorded  Jewish  hymn  was  chanted  by  the  great  Lawgiver,  with  a 
■HiaB  tog  his  chorus.  The  first  Christian  hymn  was  sung  by  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jcsss,  with  no  audience,  as  fur  as  we  know,  but  one  other  faithful  woman.  The 
caotnst,  doabtlcss,  has  its  meaning.  The  heart  of  Mary,  like  a  sweet  flower  with 
iltsap  tOTDod  up  to  the  morning  sky,  in  its  lowliness  drank  in  the  light  and  dew 
if  hcKfen,  and  sent  them  back  in  fragrance ;  full  of  God,  and  therefore  full 
of  jcjw — Cameron* 


Good  hymns  are  concentrations  of  the  deepest  experience  and  ripest  thought, 
gyitsnJTud  into  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  language.  As  a  whole  sermon  may 
W  lot  sa  amplified  hymn,  so  a  hymn  should  be  a  concentrated  sermon,  made 
so  to  speak,  for  the  memory — a  comprea^ed  force  entering  the  mind, 
to  pot  forth  expansive  power,  acting  with  holy  pressure  upon  heart  and 
Sk^--#.  B.  EavergaL 


PowBrflil  Inflnsnoe  of 

A  etMsated  man  once  said— that  if  he  were  allowed  to  make  the  ballads  of  a 
*Mi8B,  hs  cand  not  who  made  the  laws.  It  is  true,  in  a  more  important  sense, 
4il  hs  who  is  pennitlsd  to  make  the  hymns  of  a  Church  need  care  little  who 


%' 


# 
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preaches,  or  who  makes  the  creed.  He  will  more  effectaaUj  mould  the  senti- 
ments of  a  Church  than  th^  who  preaeh  or  make  creeds  and  eonftssiotts. 
Hence,  it  is  indispenable,  in  order  to  the  presenration  of  the  truth,  that  the  aaoed 
songs  of  a  Church  should  be  imbued  with  sound  Christian  sentiment. — A,  Sama. 

Hm8— Bedoleat  of  Horns. 

When  hymns  come  to  the  house  of  God  all  redolent  of  home  aasoeiatlons^ 
then  sbging  will  be  what  it  ought  to  b&— Christian  wocshqi. — H.  W.  Beeeher, 

HTP0CSI87.-*-Ths  Abhorrsi^ee  of 

As  a  man  lores  gold,  in  that  proportion  he  hates  to  be  imposed  u^on  bj 
counterfeits ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  man  has  regard  for  that  which  14.  aboive  pries 
and  better  than  gold,  he  abhors  f^iat  hypocrisy  whidi  is  but  its  eountedbit — 
B,Ceea. 

^TPOOBIST— luTisible. 

Neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 

Eypocriiy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 

Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  His  permissiye  wi]l,.thzough  heayen  and  earth.-— Ifilloii. 

STPOCUST.— The  Nature  of 

The  nature  of  hypocrisy  is  to  study  more  to  seem  religious  in  thsi  sight  Of  ^ 
men,  than  tq  be  religious  indeed  in  the  sight  of  God. — BurhUL 

ETPO€fRI8¥.--Beligioii  BerYsd  by 

Hypoori^  itself  does  great  honour,  or  rather  juiHice,  to  rdigioii,  and  taoititf 
acknowledges  it  to  be  an  ornament  to  human  nature.  The  hypocrite  would  not 
be  at  so  much  pains  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  virtue  if  he  did  not  know  it  was 
the  most  proper  and  effectual  means  to  gain  the  loye  and  esteem  of  mankind. — 
Addison. 

HYPOCBITE.— The 

He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven 
To  serve  the  devil  in. — Pollok. 

HYPOCEITE.— A  Description  of  the 

He  speaks,  it  may  be,  like  an  angel,  but  he  hath  a  covetous  eye,  or  the  gain 
of  unrighteousness  in  his  hand;  or  the  hand  is  white,  but  his  heart  is  full  of 
rottenness — full  of  unmortified  cares,  a  very  oven  of  lust,  a  shop  of  pride,  the 
Seat  of  malice.  It  may  be,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  he  hath  a  golden  head 
— a  great  deal  of  knowledge;  but  he  hath  feet  of  clay — his  affections  are  worldly, 
he  minds  earthly  things,  and  his  way  and  walk  are  sensual  and  carnal:  you  may 
trace  him  in  his  secret  hannts,  and  his  footsteps  will  be  found  in  some  by-paths 
of  sin. — Alleine. 

HYPOCBITE.— Detestation  of  the 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 

My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell ! — Homer. 

HTFOCBITE.— The  Heaven  and  Hell  of  the 

A  hypocrite  has  least  of  heaven  of  any  man,  and  most  of  hell. — Lockyer, 
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HTPOCBITE. — ^An  Impossibility  eonoerning  the 

It  is  morally  impossible  for  a  bypocrite  to  keep  bimself  long  on  hiH  guard. — 
L'E9tTangt. 

BTFOCBITX.— The  Praise  of  a 

The  praise  of  a  hypocrite  is  not  of  God,  but  of  man ;  the  praise  of  a  Christian 
is  not  of  man,  bat  of  God.  The  former  desires  to  seem  good,  that  he  may  be 
ailmired ;  the  latter  to  be  good,  that  God  may  be  honoured. — W.  Seeker, 

ETPOCBITS.— The  Soul  of  a 

The  mean  and  servile  soul  of  a  hyx>ocrite  is  like  a  dead  carcase,  in  which 
there  is  neither  heat,  fire,  nor  spark  of  life  lemsdniag.— Rousseau. 

ETPOCBITE.— The  Thought  of  the 

Tis  not  that  the  hypocrite  despises  a  good  character  that  be  is  not  one  him- 
self^ bat  because  he  thinks  he  con  purchase  it  at  a  cheai)er  rate  tlian  the  practice 
of  it,  and  thus  obtain  all  the  applause  of  a  good  man  merely  by  pretending  to  be 
yx, — Fielding. 

HTP0CBITE8— like  a  Bird  of  Prey. 

Soch  a  bird  delights  in  the  free  air,  and  soars  aloft,  as  if  it  would  fain 
approach  to  heaven ;  all  the  while,  however,  it  keeps  its  sharp  eyo  continually 
directed  to  the  earth,  if  haply  it  may  there  spy  and  seize  a  prey.  And  like  it  are 
hrpochtes;  they  love  to  speak  of  heavenly  and  spiritual  things, — they  go  to 
Church  and  take  the  Holy  Supper, — they  read,  and  pray,  and  sing, — but,  never- 
thelefs,  their  heart  retains  its  earthly  inclination,  and  they  seek  that  which  is 
teo^ozal  more  than  that  which  is  eternal. — Scriver. 

ETF0CBITE8.— BoTivala  Davalopa 

After  a  refreshing  shower,  wbich  has  made  all  the  flowers  to  smile,  till  the 
tcU'drops  of  joy  stand  in  their  eyes,  the  garden  patbs  are  spotted  with  iinsightly 
cRacnres,  which  lay  concealed  till  the  genial  rain  called  tliem  forth  to  make  their 
fiimy  way  toward  whatever  they  might  devour.  After  this  fiishion,  revivals,  of 
Meeadty,  develop  hypocrites ;  yet  who  would  deplore  the  shower  because  of  the 
■iap?  or  rail  at  "  times  of  refreshing "  because  mere  pretenders  are  excited  to 
mka  a  base  profession  of  a  grace  to  which  they  are  strangers? — Spurgeon. 

ITKNSBIIS8— like  Sixigen. 

Hypocrites  are  of  the  same  qaality  with  singers  who  wiQ  scarce  sing  when 
Mkcd  to  do  so;  but  when  not  desired,  begin,  and  never  know  when  to  leave  off. — 
LaCJbtr. 


'.  H-«kJ: 


-in  the  Temple. 

Like  the  detested  tribe 

Of  ancient  Pharisees,  beneath  the  mask 

Of  clamorous  piety,  what  numbers  veil 

Contaminated  vicious  hearts  I    How  many 

In  the  devoted  temple  of  their  God, 

With  hypocritic  eye,  from  which  the  tear 

Of  penitential  anguish  seems  to  flow, 

Poar  forth  their  vows,  and  by  affected  zeal 

Pre-eminent  devotion  boast^  while  vice 

Within  the  guilty  breast  rankles  unseen  I— Hayes. 
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I. 

IDEA. — ^The  Advantage  of  a  Tme 

Eveiy  true  idea  is  the  key  to  unlock  new  treasures.  It  is  to  the  soul  as  the 
opening  of  a  gate  into  a  more  magnificent  garden,  or  the  unsealing  of  a  deeper 
and  a  clearer  well,  or  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  richer  mine  of  wealth. — 
Dr,  Thanuu. 

IDEA.— A  Xoral 

A  moral  idea  is  in  itself  an  idea  conformahle  to  moral  truth.  It  is  an  idea  of 
purity,  }>eace,  power,  justice,  and  love.  It  is  an  idea  which  unites  man  to  God 
and  Grod  to  man. — Professor  VineU 

ID£A.~A  Sublime 

A  sublime  idea  remains  the  same,  from  whatever  brain,  or  in  whatever  region 
it  had  its  birth. — Menzel. 

IDEAS. — ^The  Asiociation  of 

When  two  ideas  have,  by  any  accident,  been  joined  together  frequently  in  the 
understanding,  the  one  idea  has,  ever  after,  the  strongest  tendency  to  bring  back 
the  other. — S.  Smith. 

II)£AS.—The  Birth-PUee  of  Ortat 

Great  ideas  ere  ever  born  in  the  upper  realms  of  abstraction ;  and  it  is  not 
until  these  potent  intangibilities  have  learnt  the  language  of  common  life,  so  as 
to  speak  familiarly  to  men,  that  they  are  invited  to  come  down  from  their  ethereal 
state,  incarnate  themselves  in  some  new  body,  whose  young  energies  shall  help 
the  world  in  its  daily  work. — Dr.  Thomas. 

U)£AS.^The  Death  of  our 

Our  ideas  often  die  before  us;  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to 
which  wo  are  approacliing,  whore,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the 
inscriptions  are  eflaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away. — Locke. 

IDOLATBT.— The  Debasing  Effect  of 

City  of  idol-temi)les  and  of  shrines 

Where  folly  kneels  to  falsehood — how  the  pride 

Of  our  humanity  is  here  rebuked  1 

Man,  that  aspires  to  rule  the  very  wind, 

And  make  the  sea  confess  his  mjyesty ; — 

Whose  intellect  can  fill  a  little  scroll 

With  words  that  are  immortal ; — who  can  build 

Cities,  the  mighty  and  the  beautiful; — 

Yet  man, — this  glorious  creature, — can  debase 

His  spirit  down  to  worship  wood  and  stone. 

And  hold  the  very  beasts  which  bear  his  yoke, 

And  tremble  at  his  eye,  for  sacred  things ! — London. 

IDOLATBT— Defined. 

Idolatry  is  not  only  an  accounting  or  worshipping  that  for  God  which  is  not 
God,  but  it  is  also  a  worshipping  a  true  God  in  a  way  unsuitable  to  His  nature, 
and  particularly  by  the  mediation  of  images  and  corporeal  resemblances. — 
Dr.  South. 
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'Tis  mad  idolatiy 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  Gk>d. — Shakspeare. 

ISOLAXRT^lfliiistnial 

Great  care  mnst  be  taken,  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  destroy  external  idols, 
or  those  of  viee  in  othert,  that  we  do  not  insenBibly  eabstitate  oarselves  in  their 
place. — QueineL 

UMIiAUT^— The  Origin  of 

AH  idolatry  hath  its  origin  in  the  very  highest  regions  of  the  mind,  being 
nothing  else  than  the  strong  effort  of  the  mind  to  constitute  forms  of  being  more 
iU)ble  than  itself^  before  whom  it  may  confess  the  infirmities  which  compass  it 
ibont,  and  of  whom  it  may  seek  counsel  and  help  in  the  midst  of  the  perplexities 
vbich  beset  its  course.  It  is  the  natural  form  of  piety,  and  reverence,  and 
religion,  toward  that  which  is  higher  than  we,  and  springs  up  in  the  mind  spon- 
taneously as  society  doth  toward  our  equals  in  being,  and  command  toward  our 
inferiors  in  being. — E.  Irving. 

nMILAXBT^— The  Sin  of 

It  is  a  questionable  point  whether  idolatry  is  not  a  greater  sin  than  positive 
atheisiiL  The  first  commandment  directly  prohibits  it;  and  repeatedly,  in  Divine 
BardstioQ,  is  it  spoken  of  as  a  towering  impiety.  God  holds  it  in  infinite 
•blioreDoe. — Dr.  Davies. 

IDOLAIBT— Uneonqnorable. 

Idolatry  is  one  of  the  most  unconquerable  of  all  the  corrupt  propensities  of 
tlie  human  souL  Miracles  under  the  new  dispensation  had  scarcely  ceased,  the 
Apoftolie  Fathers  were  scarcely  cold  in  their  graves,  before  idolatrous  forms  were 
•fiin  taperinduced  ni>on  the  pure  spirituality  of  the  Holy  Gospel. — Walker, 

IMILAXET--a  Work  of  the  Flash. 

If  it  wem  only  an  error  of  the  undentanding,  the  greater  number  of  heathens 
VQoU  already  have  forsaken  it;  but  being  a  work  of  the  Jleth,  and  Christianity 
RqidziDg  its  crucifixion,  they  stop  there. — Schwartz, 

mrOIAVCB.— CansM  of 

Fnst,  want  of  ideas;  secondly,  want  of  a  discoverable  connection  between  the 
ideti  we  have ;  and  thirdly,  want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. — Locke. 

inr(nUH€&— The  Eflbot  of 

Gross  ignorance  produces  a  dogmatic  spirit.  He  who  knows  nothing  thinks 
te  he  can  teach  others  what  he  has  himself  just  been  learning. — Bruy^e. 

mOAVCB.— The  EtU  of 

Ipotanee  is  the  mother  of  all  irreligion — of  all  atheism.  As  owls,  sinners 
■tf  see  in  the  night  of  this  world — ^have  some  knowledge  in  worldly  affairs ;  but 
ft^  enmot  aee  in  the  day ;  they  are  ignorant  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things ; 
WteB|MciaIly  of  Grod,  the  chief  good.  They  see  the  pleasant  streams  of  Jordan, 
but  not  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  they  will  certainly  empty  themselves  to  their 
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IGNOBANGE — tlie  Fndt  of  Sin. 

The  first  uaLurol  fruit  of  sin  is  ignorance.  Man  was  first  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  knowledge ;  he  fell  into  darkness  by  believing  the  devil  holding  fort:i 
to  him  a  new  light — BUhop  Taylor, 

IQNOSANCE.— The  Oreatest 

To  be  proud  of  learning  is  the  greatest  ignorance. — Bishop  Taylor, 

IGNORANCE.— A  Wise 

As  there  is  a  foolish  wisdom,  so  there  is  a  wise  ignorance  in  not  prying  into 
God's  ark, — not  inquiring  into  things  not  revealed.  I  would  fain  know  all  that  I 
need,  and  all  that  I  may  :  I  leave  God's  secrets  to  Himself.  It  is  happy  for  me 
that  God  makes  me  of  His  court,  tliough  not  of  His  council — Bishop  Ilall. 

IGNOBANGE  and  KNOWLEDGE. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God ; 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. — Shakspeare. 

ILLTTSTBATION.— Failure  in  Giving  an 

Instancas  of  failure  in  these  attempted  livelinesses,  might  readily  be  cited  which 
do  more  harm  than  good;  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  tliinks  to  quicken  atten- 
tion by  an  illustration  borrowed  from  the  pecuUarities  of  a  cmft  with  which  he 
may  be  but  imperfectly  conversant,  or  from  local  usages  about  which  he  has  not 
taken  the  precaution  to  be  accurately  informed. — D.  Moore. 

ILLUSTEATION— not  Forced. 

For  illustration,  choose  what  theme  we  may, 
And  chiefly  when  Religion  leuds  the  way, 
Should  flow  like  waters  after  summer  showers, 
Not  as  if  raised  by  mere  mechanic  powers. — Cowper. 

ILLUSTEATION.— The  Worth  of  an 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that,  for  the  puq>ose  of  teaching,  one  illustration  is 
worth  a  thousand  abstractions.  They  are  tlie  windows  of  speech  :  through  theni 
truth  shines;  and  ordinary  minds  fail  to  percfivo  truth  cLarly,  unless  it  is  pre- 
sented to  them  through  this  medium. — E.  F.  Hood. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Bad 

I  compare  them  to  the  red  and  blue  flowers  that  pester  the  corn  when  it 
Btunds  in  the  fields,  more  noisome  to  the  growing  crop  than  beautiful  to  the 
beholding  eye. — King  James. 

l'reai?hers  are  to  feed  the  people  not  with  gay  tulips  and  useless  daflodils,  but 
with  the  bread  of  life  and  medicinal  plants,  springing  from  the  mar^jin  of  the 
fountain  of  salvation. — Bishop  Taylor. 

ILLUSTKATIONS.— The  Sources  of 

A  i)astoral  ministry  may  draw  its  illustrations  from  every  varied  incident 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  every  signal  event  in  public  history.  The  nursery  of  cliildren 
may  be  the  theme  of  discussion  when  wo  remember  who  was  the  "  Child  that 
was  set  for  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  many  in  Israel."  The  maiTiage  of  a  man  and 
woman  is  encircled  with  a  new  and  peculiar  gravity  and  grandeiu:  when  we  con- 
nect it  with  the  words  of  the  Apostle — "This  is  a  jsTcat  mysterj';    but  I  speak 
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coDceming  Christ  and  the  Church."  The  humblest  occupations  of  rural  life  arc 
dignified  Ij  the  thought  of  Him  who  after  His  resurrection  appeared  in  the  guise 
if  a  gardener.  The  mortal  puts  on  immortality  when  the  minister  preaches — 
'•  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." — Prebendary  Jackson. 

IKA6E.— Th«  Christian  Worthipi  no 

trod  hath  ehosen  the  folly  of  the  world — those  among  Christians  whose  lives 
were  most  simple,  modest,  and  more  pure  than  thot  of  the  pliilosophers,  that  He 
might  put  to  shame  those  wise  men  who  blush  not  to  speak  to  lifeless  trunks  as  if 
they  were  gods  or  images  of  gods.  For  what  sober  man  does  not  easily  discern 
him  who  after  his  excellent  and  philosophical  discourses  of  God,  or  of  the  g(Kls, 
doi^  presently  look  upon  images,  and  offers  prayers  to  them ;  or  by  the  beholding 
them  as  sr>me  conspicuous  sign,  strives  to  lift  up  his  mind  to  the  imagination  of  an 
intelligiMe  deity?  But  the  Christian,  though  but  unlearned,  believes  verily  that 
the  whole  world  is  the  temple  of  God,  and  he  prays  in  every  place,  shutting  his 
>f«iilj  eyes,  but  lifting  up  the  eyes  of  liis  mind ;  and  being  rapt  as  it  were  boyond 
ih=9  vorid,  he  makes  his  prayers  to  God  for  great  tilings. — Origen. 

I1Q6X.— DiTine  Honour  Given  to  an 

To  give  divine  honour  to  an  image  which  is  not  God,  however  beautiful,  is 
f>rmalidoUtjy. — Bishop  Taylor, 

A  good  man  is  more  an  image  of  God  than  any  painter  or  engraver  can  make ; 
lit  if  we  give  divine  honours  to  a  good  man  it  were  idolatry ;  therefore  much 
niore  if  we  give  it  to  an  image. — Bishop  Taylor, 

He  who  gives  that  to  an  image  which  is  due  to  God  alone  is  an  idolater. — St. 
A  a  Justine. 

IXIGE.— The  Worship  of  Ood  by  an 

Tboogh  it  be  impossible  to  know  how  the  worship  of  God  by  an  image  should 
n-meinto  the  world,  unless  it  be  as  TertulUan  said  of  the  art  of  mukiug  images — 
that  it  came  firom  the  devil,  yet  it  is  obsen'able  that  it  never  prevailed  anywhere 
but  in  a  degenerating  people.  The  Jews  at  first  were  pure  worshippers  of  tlie  God 
'jf  their  Fathers ;  but  at  any  time,  when  Satan  stood  at  their  right  hand  then  they 
voold  play  the  fool  with  images.  In  the  purest  times  of  Christianity  they  kept 
thoDselves  clean  from  images ;  but  as  they  grew  worse,  so  they  brought  in  super- 
»*JtioD  and  worship  of  images :  and  so  it  was  among  the  heathens  too.  While 
t'Hj  kept  themselves  to  the  principles  of  their  institution  and  tradition  which 
they  had  from  the  patriarchs  of  nations  who  had  been  taught  by  God,  and  lived 
amxdiog  to  nature,  they  worshipped  God  simply  and  purely.  A  pure  and 
"■tmatfrial  substance  is  dishonoured  by  any  worship  but  that  of  a  pure  and  holy 
i^JaL—Bishop  Taylor. 

nU0S8— 8hat  out. 

It  eannot  be  imagined  that  images,  which  are  contrary  to  spiritual  worship, 
dkooU  be  let  in  by  Christ,  when  they  were  shut  out  by  Moses. — Bishop  Taylor. 

nU0n.>4toQli  Lost  by 

AH  the  princes  of  the  earth  have  not  had  so  many  subjects  betrayed  and  made 
tniton  by  their  enemies  as  God  hath  lost  souls  by  the  moans  of  images.  I  make 
ill  the  world  judge  that  know  the  truth.  Christ  saith  not — "  Go  preach  unto  the 
PM|4e  fay  images;'*  but  He  said — "Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel." 
"Bukof  Hooper. 
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nCAGDIATIOV— Definad. 

Imiigmfttion  ifl  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  whereby  it  ooDceivea  and  farms 
ideas  of  things  commonioated  to  it  by  t&e  outward  organs  of  sense;  or  it  is  the 
power  of  recollecting  and  assembling  images,  and  of  psinting  forcibly  those  images 
on  our  minds,  or  on  the  minds  of  others. — Bttek, 

DCAOINATIOV.— Judgment  most  Bagnlata  the 

The  imagination  that  is  not  regulated  by  judgment  is  pemidons  in  exaet  pro- 
portion to  its  strength.  It  presents  to  the  mind's  eye  a  false  glass,  through  which 
no  object  is  seen  in  its  natural  size  and  just  proportion.  All  is  distorted ;  though, 
by  the  glare  of  false  colouring,  the  deformity  escapes  detection.  Thus,  by  injudi- 
cious management,  is  that  faculty  which,  under  proper  regulation,  is  the  ornament 
and  blessing  of  our  present  state,  converted  into  a  source  of  error  and  dehision. 
Thus,  what  was  intended  for  our  happiness  is  rendered  productive  of  misery,  and 
confnsion  is  introduced  into  the  works  of  God. — Mrt,  HamilUm, 

IMAOINATIOH.— The  Language  of  the 

The  language  of  the  imagination  is  the  highest  language  of  man.  It  is  the 
language  of  his  excited  intellect — of  his  aroused  passions— of  his  devotion— of  all 
the  loftier  moods  and  temperaments  of  his  mind.  It  was  meet,  therefore,  that  it 
should  be  the  language  of  his  Revelation  firom  God.  It  was  meet  that,  when  man 
was  called  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  he  should  not  be  addressed  with  cold 
formality,  nor  in  words  of  lead,  nor  yet  in  the  harsh  thunder  of  peremptoiy  com- 
mand and  warning,  but  that  he  should  hear  the  same  figured  and  glowing  speech, 
to  which  he' was  accustomed,  flowing  in  mellower  and  more  miyestic  accents  fh>m 
the  lips  of  his  God. — G.  QilfiUan,* 

IMAOIKATIOV.— The  Pleasures  of  the 

The  cause  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  in  whatever  is  great,  uncommon, 
or  beautiful,  is  this — that  God  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any- 
thing that  is  new  or  rare,  that  He  might  encourage  and  s.imulatfi  us  in  the  eager 
and  keen  pursuits  after  knowledge,  and  inflame  our  best  passions  to  search  intt> 
the  wonders  of  creation  and  revelation ;  for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure 
along  with  it,  as  rewards  any  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  conse- 
quently serves  as  a  striking  and  powerful  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries 
in  learning  and  science,  as  well  as  in  the  Word  and  works  of  God. — AddUton. 

IMAGIK ATION.— The  Power  of  the 

Shut  up  Milton  in  a  gloomy  cell,  let  the  light  of  heaven  cease  to  reach  him, 
let  the  countenance  of  man  cease  to  cheer  him ;  yet  that  great  poet  wiU  irradiate 
his  cell  with  intellectual  light,  he  T^-ill  people  it  with  ten  thousand  illustrious 
charact<frs,  he  will  make  in  it  a  spectacle  more  beauteous  than  landscapes,  and 
from  being  a  gloomy  dungeon  it  shall  appear  to  his  eye,  "in  its  line  frenzy  rolling," 
a  vast  and  glorious  panorama  I — Dr.  Cumming. 

IMAGIKATIOH.— The  Super-Emlneney  of  the 

That  which  men  suppose  the  imagination  to  be,  and  to  do,  is  often  frivolous 
enough  and  mischievous  enough;  but  that  which  God  meant  it  to  be  in  the 
mental  economy  is  not  merely  noble,  but  super-eminent.  It  is  the  distinguish- 
ing element  in  all  refinement.  It  is  the  secret  and  marrow  of  civilization.  It  is 
the  very  eye  of  iaith.  The  soul  without  imagination  is  what  an  observatory  would 
be  without  a  telescope. — H.  W.  Beecher. 
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ixnAiiov.— A  eood 

A  good  imitation  is  the  moBt  perfect  originalitj^  because  it  is  so  exceedingly 
difficult  and  rmiew — Voltaire, 

miATIOir.'-IndeMednett  to 

It  is  bj  imitation  far  more  than  by  precept  that  we  learn  everything ;  and 
what  we  leam  thns,  we  acquire  not  only  more  effectually,  but  more  pleasantly. — 
Burle. 

DDXAIION— In  Fnaehing. 

Imitation  is  a  disparagement  and  a  degradation  to  a  Christian  minister. — 
I.  Taylor. 

nmUEHIOHB.— First 

I  think  we  may  assert  that  in  a  hundred  men  there  are  more  than  ninety  who 
aie  what  they  are,  good  or  bad,  useful  or  pernicious  to  society,  from  the  instruction 
they  have  reoeived.  It  is  on  education  that  depends  the  great  difference  observ- 
aUe  imoog  them.  The  least  and  most  imperceptible  impressions  received  in  onr 
in&ney  have  consequences  very  important  and  of  a  long  duration.  It  is  with 
these  first  impressions  as  with  a  river,  whose  waters  we  can  easily  turn  by 
<iii&srent  canals  in  quite  opposite  courses ;  so  that  from  the  insensible  direction 
the  itnam  recervee  at  its  source  it  takes  different  directions,  and  at  last  arrives 
St  places  hi  distant  from  each  other ;  and  with  the  same  facility  we  may,  I 
Hdnk,  tun  the  minds  of  children  to  what  direction  we  pleasa — Locke, 

IIFBBII0n.^]Uterial 

The  diseoveries  of  modem  science  show  us  that  there  is  a  literal  sense  in 
whidi  the  material  creation  receives  an  impression  from  all  our  words  and  actions 
that  esD  never  be  etbkced ;  and  tliat  nature,  through  all  time,  is  ever  ready  to  bear 
testimony  of  what  we  have  said  and  done.  Men  fancy  that  the  wave  of  oblivion 
ptaes  over  the  greater  part  of  their  actions.  But  physical  science  shows  us  that 
those  actions  have  been  transfused  into  the  very  texture  of  the  universe,  so  that 
BO  wsters  can  wash  them  out,  and  no  erosions,  comminution,  or  metamorphoses 
csD  oUitsnite  them  I — Frofe$$or  Hitchcock, 

niAIUBIXJTT — ^Dtflmed. 

TfiMliKiHty  ii  an  absolute  security  of  the  understanding  from  all  possibility 
timttiMk».^Arehtri8hop  TUloUon. 

JMiiJJSXnJXY^ — ^The  Staadard  of 

InfUhhility  pervades  God's  Word.  To  this  Word,  then,  as  to  a  standard, 
■unt  be  xefeared  whatever  is  propounded  for  our  belief  and  acceptance.  Nor  are 
le  mder  any  obligation  to  receive  any  doctrine  which  is  not  derived  from  this 
•oBice,  and  proved  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  God  thus  revealed.  Kay, 
vesn  eommanded  to  "  tiy  the  Spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God  " — that  is,  we  are 
to  laig  the  statements  of  those  who  profess  to  teach  in  the  name  of  God  to  the 
Mestsadard  of  truth,  and  to  receive  nothing  which  that  standard  disallows,  by 
ihoMeeftf  advanced,  and  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity  and  the  authority  by 
vUA  it  IS  enforced. — Dr,  Ferguson. 

HIAIXIBLX. — God  lions 

The  Fount  of  all  Wisdom  and  Truth  is  entirely  and  absolutely  exempt  from 
Cslflitj  to  niiirtfi'^ :  hence  He  only  is  infallible.— £.  Davie$. 
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IMTEBZKCI8— miut  be  K»tanl. 

With  regard  to  intaretiofl^  osre  ■book)  b»  Uk«m  not  otiy  dut  tlu7  liw  nato- 
nUf,  bnt,  irhat  ii  laet  conmonl;  attendad  tO|  that  thej  abonld  ao  maali  ^paa 
with  the  Bb^n  of  uDtiineiit  throoghont  a  cUaeoiUM  aa  not  to  bnak  the  unit;  t£ 
the  aeniuu].  For  iDferences,  how  jnetl;  aoerei  the;  dibj  be  dedacod  friM«  the 
doctnnea  of  a  text,  jet  bate  a  bad  eOeet  if  at  the  oondOBioQ  of  tlie  diaoomae  Ih^ 
introduce  some  Balgeot  altogether  new,  and  tmn  off  oar  attentioD  ixcaa  the  maia 
olyeot  to  which  the  nund  has  been  directed.  Thef  tqipear,  in  diia  oaae,  £ka 
eiereacenceBJattitijE  oat  of  the  body,  whiohfiwnan  tmaatand  additiom  toi^nd 
lend  to  enfaeble  the  compoaititnL — Dr.  Blair. 

ISTEBXSOXS.— Beripton  SaBetim 

Whan  the  preacher  hai  illmtiated  an;  aoiiptiml  bot,  or  explMnad;  pmmd, 
or  eonflrmed  an;  dootiine,  he  has  tKtm  merely  prepared  the  ■wtj  tat  applying  tika 
Bnhjeot  to  hia  hearers ;  and  tlie  most  natural  way  of  dcdag  thia  (a — to  diw  aaA 
inf^ncea  as  the  B&bject  maj  auggeat  The  Scriptnrea  afibrd  niUDeroaa  e»amplf 
of  thil  method  of  application:— "Ood  has  lOTadna;  thaofors  we  onj^tolon. 
one  another"  (1  John  ir.  ll).^J>r.  BUtrUetM. 

nmSEUTY.— The  BreTitj  of 

InfldeUt;  is  an  evil  of  short  doration:  ita  eiicirniiiJ.'a  will  liasteu  its  overthrow. 
It  ia  impoegible  that  a  ^Tstom  which,  bj-  Tilifyicg  evf  17  I'iriue  and  embtaoing  the 
patronage  of  almost  ererj  vira  and  crime,  wuges  n-gj-  with  all  the  order  and 
dvilisationof  the  world,-— which,  eqaal  to  thecstaMiEliiBfDt  of  ootliing,  is  armed 
011I7  with  the  energiM  of  deetmction,  can  long  ruuin  an  asceiideiic;.  It  is  00 
ahape  formed  for  petpetnity .  Sudden  in  its  riui?,  and  impetooiu  in  iu  ptDgrew, 
it  resemblea  a  mountain  torrent,  which  is  loud,  fUtliy,  and  dpEolnting;  but,  being 
fed  bj  no  perennial  spring,  is  aoon  drained  otT,  and  disaiipeAra.  B;  pennittins. 
to  a  certain  eitant,  the  prevalence  of  infideliij,  rr^Aiikiiiw  is  preparing  new 
triumphs  for  religion. — R.  Hall. 

INFISELIT?.— The  Caue  of 

If  we  inquire  into  the  rise  of  infidelity,  we  Bhall  find  it  does  not  take  its  oriDJn 
from  the  result  of  aober  inquiiy,  close  invesligation,  or  full  coDviction ;  but  it  ia 
rather  the  slow  production  of  a  corclesH  and  iireligiona  life,  operating  together 
with  prejudiooa  and  erroneous  conceptions  cnnceming  the  nnture  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Chrlstiani^.  It  ma;  therefore  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom — that 
iuSdelily  is,  iu  general,  a  disease  of  the  hesrt  more  than  of  the  understanding; 
for  we  alwajs  End  tbst  inOdelitj'  increases  in  proportion  as  the  general  morals 
decline.— Buc*. 
UT  JIDELITX. — The  Championship  of 

It  is  the  champion  of  matter  against  mind — of  bod  j  against  spirit — of  the 
senses  against  the  reason — of  passion  against  dutj — of  self-interest  against  self- 
government — of  disaalisfaction  against  content — of  the  present  against  the  hitnre 
— of  the  little  tbat  is  known  against  all  that  ia  unknown — of  our  limited  experi- 
ence against  boundless  posaibilitj. — S.  Turwr. 
IHFISELITT, — Faarleis  coneaming  , 

We  have  nothing  to  fear ;  for  to  an  attentive  observer  of  the  ngns  of  the 
limes  it  will  appear  one  of  the  most  eitraordiuarf  phenomena  of  this  eventful 
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crisis,  thAt,  amid  the  ravages  of  iii6deUty,  real  re1ig:iuii  is  on  the  increase;  for 
while  infidelity  is  marking  its  progress  by  devastation  and  ruin,  by  the  prostration 
of  thrones  and  concussion  of  kingdoms,  thus  appalling  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  compelling  them  to  take  reAige  in  the  Church  of  God,  the  true  sane- 
tnaiy,  the  stream  of  divine  knowledge,  unobserved,  is  flowing  in  now  channels, 
winding  its  oonrse  among  humble  valleys,  refreshing  thirsty  deserts,  and  enrich- 
ing, with  far  other  and  higher  blessings  than  those  of  commerce,  the  most  distant 
climeB  and  nations,  until,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  prophecy,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  fill  and  cover  the  whole  earth. — R,  HalL 

miDSLITT. — Superficial  Study  Bispoies  to 

We  have  heard  that  the  study  of  natural  science  disposes  to  infidelity ;  but  we 
fed  penoaded  that  this  is  a  danger  associated  only  with  a  slight  and  partial, 
neror  with  a  deep,  and  adequate,  and  comprehensive  view  of  its  principles.  We 
btre  lost  in  depth  what  we  have  gained  in  difihsion ;  having  neither  tho  massive 
eraditkm,  nor  the  gigantic  scholarship,  nor  the  profound  and  well-laid  philosophy 
of  i  period  that  has  now  gone  by — and  it  is  to  tliis  that  infidelity  stands  in- 
debted for  her  triumphs  among  the  scofiers  and  superfieialists  of  a  half-learne<l 
geoeriticQ. — J>r,  Chaliturs. 

TXiUggLnn, — ^The  Weapons  of 

Inftddity  fights  truth  with  her  own  weapons.  Aaron  casts  down  his  rod 
Mbn  Pharoah,  and  it  becomes  a  serpent,  and  the  magicians  of  £g}'pt  do  likewise 
with  their  enchantments.  The  die  that  gives  the  impress  to  the  genuine  coin  is 
■nployed  to  stamp  the  counterfeit.  The  poison  and  the  healing  waters  flow 
through  like  channels.  And  it  is  not  more  common  for  good  men  and  bod  men 
to  vslk  on  the  same  roads,  ride  in  the  same  carriages,  and  soil  in  the  same  ships, 
tbaa  it  is  fbr  God's  truth  and  the  devil's  lie  to  pass  through  the  same  medium. 
Bet  iaiDDli  rod  at  last  swallows  up  the  rods  of  the  magicians ;  and  so  will  ulti- 
Mlflly  be  destroyed  all  the  works  of  the  devil. — T.  Pearson, 

mxnXLITT.— The  Worthlesineis  of 

lafidelity  givee  nothing  in  return  for  what  it  takes  away.    W1iat,  then,  is  it 
Wfli?    Evefything  valuable  has  a  compensating  power.    Not  a  blade  of  gross 
te  withcfs,  or  the  ugliest  weed  that  is  flung  away  to  rot  and  die,  but  reproduces 
' — J>r.  Chalmers, 


nnmUTT  and  FAITH. 

The  path  to  bless  abounds  with  many  a  snare — 

Learning  is  one,  and  wit,  however  rare : 

The  Frenchman  first  in  literary  fame 

(Mention  him  if  you  please — Voltaire  ?  the  same), 

With  spirit,  genius,  eloquence  supplied. 

Lived  long,  wrote  much,  laughed  heartily,  and  died : 

The  Scripture  was  his  jest-book,  whence  he  drew 

Bon-tnot$  to  gall  tlie  Christian  and  the  Jew : 

An  infidel  in  health,  but  what  when  sick  ? 

Oh,  then  a  text  would  touch  him  at  the  quick  I 

View  him  in  Paris  in  his  last  career. 

Surrounding  throngs  the  demi-god  revere ; 
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Exalted  on  his  pedestal  of  pride, 

And  fumed  wiih  incense  on  ev'17  aide, 

He  begs  their  flattery  with  his  latest  breath. 

And,  smothered  in 't  at  last,  is  praised  to  death. 

Ton  cottager,  who  weaTOS  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  Uttle  store, 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerM,  if  not  g^, 
Shuffling  her  thread  about  the  Uve-long  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  Utile  understanding,  and  no  wit. 
Receives  no  praise,  but  (though  her  lot  be  such. 
Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true, 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew, 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

0  happy  peasant!    0  unhappy  bard ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward ; 
He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  never  heard  of  half-a-mile  from  home ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers. 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. — Cowper, 

IKFIDELS.— The  Burden  of 

Infidels  are  poor  sad  creatures ;  they  carry  about  them  a  load  of  d^ection  and 
desolation,  not  the  less  heavy  that  it  is  invisible :  it  is  the  fearM  blindness  of  the 
BouL — Dr.  Chalmert, 

IKFIDELS.— The  Character  of 

What  sort  of  men  are  infidels?  They  are  loose,  fierce,  overbearing  men. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  like  sober  and  serious  inquiry.  They  are  the  wildest 
fanatics  on  earth.  Nor  have  they  agreed  among  themselves  on  any  scheme  of 
truth  and  felicity. — R.  Cecil. 

IKFIDELS.— Contempt  for 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  talk  about  the  shallow  impostures,  and  the  silly  igno- 
rant sophisms  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Condorcet,  D'Alembert,  and  Volney,  and  to 
say  that  Hume  is  not  worth  answering.  This  affectation  of  contempt  will  not  do. 
^Vhile  these  pernicious  writers  have  power  to  allure  from  the  Church  great  num- 
bers of  proselytes,  it  is  better  to  study  them  diligently,  and  to  reply  to  them 
satisfactorily,  than  to  veil  insolence,  want  of  power,  or  want  of  industry,  by  a 
pretended  contempt,  which  may  leave  infidels  and  wavering  Christians  to  suppose 
that  such  wiiters  are  abused,  because  they  ore  feared ;  and  not  answered,  because 
they  are  unanswerable. — S.  Smith. 

IKFIDELS.— The  Dasgerousness  of 

The  most  dangerous  infidels  are  not  the  most  open  infidels.  There  is  a  set  of 
men  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  believe  Christianity,  whilst  in  truth  they 
are  reasoning  Christianity  out  of  doors. — Sir  E.  HilL 
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nnDXLB— SAtu'f  Hjpocritof. 

Oxa  infidels  are  Satan's  hypocrites; — 

Pretend  the  worst,  and  at  the  bottom  fail  : 

When  visited  by  thought  (thought  will  intmde), 

like  him  they  serve,  they  tremble,  and  believe. — Dr.  E.  Young. 

HTLVSICS,— A  Chzistiaa's 

Every  Christian  is  placed  in  a  centre,  of  which  the  globe  \a  the  circmnferencd; 
and  each  must  fill  that  circumference,  as  every  star  forms  a  centre,  and  shines 
thioogh  the  whole  sphere;  and  yet  all  meet  and  mingle,  forming  one  vast  field  of 
li^;  or  ss  in  many  well-tuned  instruments,  each  moves  every  particle  of  the 
nnoonding  air,  and  yet  strikes  every  ear  in  one  harmonious  sound. — S.  JcLckion. 

OrFLimCB.— The  DiTine 

God  hath  His  influence  into  the  very  essence  of  all  things. — Hooker. 

iminiCB.~The  Gentle  Power  of 

Drop  follows  drop,  until  the  river  is  swollen  to  the  height  of  its  banks ;  flake 
foOoii  flake,  until  the  silver-looking  heap  becomes  a  little  mountain ;  beam  follows 
beam,  imtil  a  world  is  bathed  in  sunshine  and  beauty;  so  feeling  follows  feelinp^, 
tboogfat  follows  thought,  and  word  follows  word,  until  the  heart  is  won  over  to 
virtue  and  truth,  and  the  life  becomes  a  series  of  consecrations  to  God! — Dr. 
Iktia. 

nniTKNCS^A  Minister's 

Oh,  it  is  a  terrible  power  that  I  have — ^this  power  of  influence !  and  it  clings  to 
Be ;  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  It  was  bom  with  me ;  it  has  grown  with  my  growth,  and 
itRDgthened  with  my  strength.  It  speaks,  it  walks,  it  moves ;  it  is  powerM  in 
tnrj  Uxk  of  my  eye,  in  every  word  of  my  lips,  in  every  act  of  my  life.  I  cannot 
live  to  myself^  I  must  either  be  a  light  to  illumine,  or  a  tempest  to  destroy.  I 
aitt  either  be  an  Abel,  who,  by  his  immortal  righteousness,  "  being  dead  yet 
■peaketh;**  or  an  Achan,  the  saddest  continuance  of  whose  otherwise  forgotten 
atme  it  the  fiaet  that  man  perishes  not  alone  in  his  iniquity. — Dr.  Puruhon, 

mUTDCDB. — Posthumous 

Can  that  man  be  dead 

Whose  spiritusl  influence  is  upon  his  kind  t 

He  lives  in  glory ;  and  such  speaking  dust 

Has  more  of  life  than  half  its  breathing  moulds. — Landon, 

The  eedar  is  most  useful  when  dead.  It  is  most  productive  when  its  place 
kaovB  it  DO  more.  There  is  no  timber  like  it.  Firm  in  the  grain,  and  capable  of 
the  finest  polish,  the  tooth  of  no  insect  will  touch  it,  and  Time  himself  can 
hardly  des^oy  it.  Difi^ising  a  perpetual  firagrance  through  the  chamber  which  it 
Mfli,  the  worm  will  not  corrode  the  book  which  it  protects,  nor  the  moth  corrupt 
tti  gKinent  which  it  guards.  All  but  immortal  itself;  it  transfuses  its  ama- 
BttdiiDe  qualities  to  the  objects  around  it;  and  however  stately  in  the  forest, 
«  bravs  <m  the  mountain's  brow,  it  is  more  serviceable  in  Solomcn's.  palace, 
iid  it  neeives  an  illustrious  consecration  when  set  up  as  pillars  in  the  temple, 
iid  ewed  into  doorposts  and  lintels  for  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Every  Christian 
ii  imfal  in  his  life,  but  the  goodly  cedars  are  most  useftd  afterwards.  Joseph, 
vUle  he  lived,  saved  much  people  alive,  and  his  own  lofty  goodness  was  an 
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i:I)I•n?s^i^i.>  aiiil  I'levutiiig  piitti^n  to  his  ri>Ienting  and  ailmiring  brothron.  But  h3 
nil  instance  of  p]^•i'iaI  pnniilonco,  and  an  example  of  nntarnished  exeellen^'u 
niiiiilst  t<rril)l>?  tomptations.  Joseph  dead  has  fipoken  to  more  than  Joseph  living. 
Till?  sweet  sin^vr  of  Tsriiel,  while  he  lived,  tanjrht  many  to  handle  the  harp,  and 
infected  not  a  few  with  his  thankful  adorin;?  spirit,  fiat  Dand  being  dead  yet 
singfth,  and  you  can  hardly  name  the  psalm,  ur  hymn,  or  spiritual  song,  of  which 
tlie  lc>8«in  was  not  loanied  irnm  the  son  of  Jesse.  Paul,  in  his  li\ing  day.  preached 
many  a  Bt-rnion,  and  made  many  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Jesns.  But  Paul  being 
dead  yet  jtrt-af^heth,  and  they  were  sermons  from  his  sepulchre  which  <*onverted 
Luther,  nntl  Zwingle,  ami  most  of  our  modern  evangelists.  And 'Luther  is  dead, 
hut  till'  Boforraati<^n  lives.  Calvin  is  dead,  hut  lus  \'indication  of  Gud's  free  and 
sovt^rci^  ^nrace  will  never  die.  Knox.  Melville,  and  Henderson  are  dead,  bnt 
Scotland  still  retains  a  Sahbuth.  and  a  Christian  peasantry,  a  Bible  in  every  hoase. 
anrl  a  school  in  every  parish.  Bunyan  is  dead,  but  his  bright  spirit  still  walks  tlie 
earth  in  its  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Baxter  is  dead,  but  souls  are  still  quickene>l 
by  the  ••  Saints'  Rest,"  and  the  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted."  Cowpor  is  dead,  but 
th(f  '-polden  apples"  are  still  as  fresh  as  when  newly  gathered  in  the  "silver 
basket "  of  the  OIney  Hymns.  Eliot  is  dead,  but  the  missionary  enterprize  is 
youn^'.  Henry  Martyn  is  dead,  but  who  can  Cfiunt  the  apostolic  spirits,  who, 
]ihu'in'x-wise,  have  started  ib>ni  his  funeral  pile?  Howanl  is  dead,  but  modem 
pliilanthropy  is  only  commencing  its  career.  lUtikes  is  dead,  but  the  Sabbath- 
Svhifols  go  on.  Wil])orforce  is  dead,  but  the  negro  will  find  for  ages  a  pn>tector  in 
I. is  memory. — Dr.  J.  Hamilton, 

INSPIRATION.— The  Aim  of 

Inspiration  does  not  make  men  omniscient.  It  does  not  tench  them  the 
ceil  iitifn.'  tniths  of  astroniimy,  or  chemistry,  or  botany,  nor  any  science  as  such. 
Inspiration  is  concerned  with  tea(;hing  rWi/^toiu  truths,  and  such  facts  or  occur. 
rences  as  are  connected  immediately  with  illustrating  or  with  impressing  them  on 
llie  mind. — Dr.  Stuart. 

INSPIRATION—  Defined. 

lof^piration  wo  «.'onpi(l<.r  to  li:ivc  been  an  oxtraordinnry  and  supematnril 
iiilliit^iioo  oxtrted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  tlio  minds  of  tlu'  SaiTcd  Writers,  in  such 
niodi-  and  «b'}.T00>  n«*  to  U-ad  to  and  Fe<'ure.  in  documentary  forms,  the  (lej>ositi<'n 
of  Kiiih  liisitoriiial.  didaotic.  devotional,  and  prophetic  truth,  a.-*  Intinite  Wisdo'u 
dr.-iiii'l  requisit"  for  the  immediate  and  future  beih'tU  of  mankind. — I'r. 
HrHfh'ryo7i. 

INoPIHATIOK.— The  Grandeur  of 

It  i.s  the  ^^randenr  of  Inspirati'in  that  it  kn(»w8  how  to  ba'anre  truth.  — A".  '^'. 

I'lirlp.'i. 

INSPIRATION.     The  Style  of 

Some  men  iisk — If  the  Propliets  spaki-  as  they  were  move<l  by  tin'  Holy  dh  M 
why  dill  they  not  all  speak  in  the  same  manner?  why  these  varieties  of  style? 
will  answer  that  by  asking  you  another  question  : — Why  diil  not  nil  the  pipes 
that  t^T'^M\  j,'ivr  one  and  the  same  sound  ?     What  awakens  all  the  sound<.  hut  o? 
and  the  sann*  hlnst  from  the  wind-chest?     If  there  be  a  monoblast,  wliy  is  tin 
not  a  monoinnr»?     Heeuuso  tlie  pipes  are  of  difl'erent  8hnj>es.  and  dilfiTent  si/ 
the  awakening  hr  -ath  is  one,  the  intonation  varies  with  the  bhape  nn«l  -i/i-  i-f 
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pipe.    The  inspiration  was  one,  but  the  style  and  manner  yaried  with  the  disposi- 
tion and  character  of  the  indiTidaal  employed. — Dean  M'Neile. 

URITUTKUII — of  niTina  Appointsient 

As  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  human  nature  when,  upon  a  com- 
T^rison  of  two  things,  one  is  found  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  other, 
to  consider  this  other  as  of  scarce  any  importance  at  all ;  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  we  remind  oarselyee  how  great  presumption  it  is  to  make  light  of  any  insti- 
tatioos  of  divine  appointment ;  that  our  obligations  to  obey  all  God's  commands 
vhatefer,  axe  ahioluU  and  indisperuahU ;  and  that  commands  merely  positive, 
aimi^p^  to  be  from  Him,  lay  us  under  a  moral  obligation  to  obey  them — on 
"N'gstiftn  moral  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense. — Bishop  Butler, 

niUTUTlOVS. — The  Xinister  in  Belation  to 

Our  institations  may  be  said,  in  theory  at  least,  to  be  the  results  of  applied 
Chriitiaoity—- oor  dyilization  is  a  Christian  civilization ;  and  there  cannot  but  be 
mndk  in  the  nature  d  these  institutions,  as  well  as  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  pro- 
foied  to  eany  them  out,  that  is  interesting  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Qmstian  minister.  Public  opinion  has,  moreover,  very  explicitly  connected  the 
dogy  with  certain  of  our  institutions,  while  with  other  things  it  is  much  more 
duoy  of  letting  them  meddle,  and  from  some  it  excludes  them  altogether.  Edu- 
Citioiiy  the  etre  of  the  poor,  and  the  management  of  public  charities,  have 
Utherto  been  deemed  appropriate  to  the  clergy;  aud  this  decision  of  the  public 
toiee  isooe  with  which  the  clergy  themselves  have  little  cause  to  quarreL  It  is  a 
nitaUe  employment  for  a  minister,  frx>m  the  pulpit,  from  the  platform,  or  from 
tti  prsM,  to  diow  how  Christianity  has  to  do  with  all  sorts  of  institutions,  and 
touifB  his  people  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  every  relation  of  life.  He  must  be 
iMdsBS  in  rebiddng  sin  wherever  it  is  in  mischevious  activity,  apd  in  trying  to 
IRBMite  a  holier  state  of  society,  a  more  truly  Christian  civilization.  And  in 
ting  *hi«,  he  must  study  carefully  that  wonderfully  useful  rule  of  the  kingdom — 
"Be ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves." — Professor  Blaikie, 

mnnmOVa— Tine-Worn 

Ta«  might  as  well  go  to  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  and  scrape  up  the  dust  of 
ftt  Bummies,  and  knead  it  into  forms,  and  bake  them  in  your  oven,  and  call  such 
tU^  nifi!,  and  present  them,  as  citizens  and  teachers,  for  our  regard,  as  to  bring 
di,  time-wom  institations  to  serve  the  growth  and  the  living  wants  of  to-day. — 
H.  W,  Beeeher, 

XnmcnOV.— The  Delight  of 

Sweet  it  is  the  growth  to  traca 

Of  worth,  of  intellect,  of  grace, 

In  bosoms  where  our  labours  first 

Bid  the  young  seed  of  spring-time  burst. 

And  lead  it  on  from  hour  to  hour. 

To  ripen  into  perfect  flower ! — Bowring, 

tttOncnM^ — ^Dvties  Oonneeted  with 

To  initni^  mankind  in  things  the  most  excellent,  and  honour  and  applaud 
as  learned  men  who  perform  this  service  with  industry  and  care,  is  a  duty,  the 
of  which  must  procure  the  love  of  all  good  men. — Xenophon, 
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niSTBVCnOV.— Simplieltj  ia 

Our  Heavenly  Instructor,  in  order  to  accommodate  His  parables  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  His  audience,  adopted  the  broad  line  of  instruction  convejed  under  a  few 
strong  features  of  general  parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  obvious  coincidence, 
without  attending  to  petty  exactnesses,  or  stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  canea- 
pondence.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  after  minute  resemblances,  nor  to  cavil 
at  slight  discrepancies.  We  should  rather  imitate  His  example,  by  confining  our 
illustration  to  the  more  important  circumstances  of  likeness,  instead  of  raising 
such  as  are  insignificant  into  undue  distinction.  This  critical  elaboration,  this 
amplifying  mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all  the  minutie  of  parallel, 
would  only  serve  to  divert  the  attention  and  split  it  into  so  many  divisioDB,  that 
the  main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. — Buck. 

nrTEHTIOH.^A  Good 

A  good  intention  will  no  more  make  a  truth,  than  a  fair  mark  will  make  a 
good  shot. — Spuratowi. 

nrTENTIOV.-Holy 

Holy  intention  is  to  the  actions  of  a  man  that  which  the  soul  is  to  the  body 
or  form  to  its  matter,  or  the  root  to  the  tree,  or  the  sun  to  the  world,  or  the 
fountain  to  a  river,  or  the  base  to  a  pillar;  for  irithout  these  the  body  is  a  dead 
trunk,  the  matter  is  sluggish,  the  tree  is  a  block,  the  world  is  darkness,  the  rirsr 
is  quickly  dry,  the  pillar  rushes  into  flatness  and  a  ruin,  and  the  action  is  sinfiil 
or  unprofitable  and  vain. — Bishop  Taylor, 

IKTEirnOHS— Unfulfilled. 

He  that  intends  well,  yet  deprives  himself 
Of  means  to  put  his  good  thoughts  into  deeds. 
Deceives  Ins  purpose  of  the  due  reward. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

IirrEKEOGATION.— The  Method  of 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  human  mind  is  gradual  and  laborious. 
Unlike  those  purely  intellectual  beings,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  grasp  with  one 
intuitive  perception  all  the  bearings,  and  properties,  and  uses  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  direct  tlieir  attention,  man  is  ohliged  to  investigate  things  in  a  cir- 
cuitous  and  circumstantial  manner ;  and  one  principal  means  by  which  facts  are 
ascertaintnl,  and  truth  is  elicited,  is  that  of  interrogation.  To  the  intelligent 
preacher,  who  has  almost  as  many  subjects  to  investigato  as  the  lawyer,  the 
proper  use  of  this  metliod  will  affurd  considerable  assistance. — Dr.  Manton. 

INTEEROGATION.— The  Use  of 

If  we  pay  attention  to  good  writers  and  eloquent  speakers,  we  shall  perceive 
that  they  make  very  frequent  use  of  interrogations,  especially  in  argument,  in 
perpetual  application,  in  all  kinds  of  comment,  and  as  a  form  of  division.    Look 
ordy  on  the  pages  of  our  great  authors,  and  you  will  see  scores  of  interrogations. 
When  an  author  or  preacher  is  conscious  of  truth,  he  appeals  by  way  of  interro- 
gation.    If  he  is  contending  against  any  error,  or  any  improper  character  or 
conduct,  he  illustrates  the  folly  and  wickedness  by  putting  strong,  unanswerable 
questions.    Scripture  examples  of  its  use  are  without  number : — '*  What  shall  we 
theu  say  to  these  things  ?  "     "  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God*s 
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eleetf  "  Who  is  he  thit  eondenmeth ? "  "  Who  is  be  that  shall  separate  ns?" 
**  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  dispater  of  this  world  ? " 
—Dr.  StufUvQuU. 

mOLIBAVCB.— Srils  Perpetrated  by 

It  has  inspired  its  votaries  with  a  savage  ferocity;  has  plunged  the  fatal 
dagger  into  innocent  blood ;  depopulated  towns  and  kingdoms ;  overthrown  states 
and  empires,  and  brought  down  the  righteous  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  a  guilty 
world. — Saunn. 

UTOLKBAJCE.— Fooliihueii  Betrayed  by 

Those  who,  having  magnified  into  serious  evils,  by  injudicious  opposition, 
beieiies  in  themselves  insignificant,  yet  appeal  to  the  magnitude  of  those  evils  to 
prove  that  their  opposition  was  called  for,  act  like  unskilfiil  physicians,  who,  when 
I7  ^iiolent  remedies  they  have  aggravated  a  trifling  disease  into  a  dangerous  one, 
vige  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  which  they  themselves  have  produced  in  justi- 
fteatioQ  of  their  practice. — Archbishop  Whately, 

mOLKBAHCS.— The  Tyranny  of 

Intolerance  is,  next  to  sin,  the  greatest  tyranny  known.  Its  aim  is  the 
iovereignty  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart ;  its  spirit  intense  evil ;  its  might  all 
kot  omnipotent ;  and  its  creed  submission  or  death. — Dr.  Davies. 

miOBirCTIOV.— The  Compotition  of  an 

As  i  general  rule,  unless  some  very  happy  thought  occurs,  it  is  better  to  leave 
^  composition  of  this  to  the  last ;  like  the  preface  to  a  book,  it  is  generally 
BoiB  Ttlnable  when  written  after  the  body  of  the  work  is  completed. — Dean  Clote, 

QZSOOVCnOV.— The  Biffienlty  of  an 

The  introduction  of  a  sermon  has  been  sometimes  called  "  the  preacher's 
mm,'*  being  the  part  with  which  he  has  often  most  difficulty,  and  which  he  finds 
it  hardest  to  do  welL — Profeuor  Blaikie, 

niODirCTIOV.— The  End  of  an 

An  introduction  or  exordium  has  no  other  end  than  to  dispose  the  mind  of  the 
httter  to  listen  favourably  to  the  sequel  of  the  discourse; — ^to  render  him 
knerolent^  attentive,  docile. — Quintilian. 

munnrcnOV. — ^The  importance  of  an 

GoosiJer  the  object  of  prefatory  remarks :  an  introduction  forms  a  very  im- 
pvtsot  part  of  the  sermon,  if  well  managed.  We  wish  to  gain  attention,  to 
OQie  an  interest,  to  remove  prcgudice,  to  claim  authority;  or  some  explanation 
at]r  be  neeessary,  some  reference  to  the  context,  and  without  anticipating  any 
nbteqnent  matter,  the  general  character  of  the  discourse  may  be  indicated.  There 
•hoold  be  a  strict  uniformity  between  the  introduction  and  that  which  follows, — 
fthanaooy  of  colouring  and  tone ;  a  cheerful  subject  should  be  opened  cheerfully, 
A  feaitential  one  sorrowfully,  an  argumentative*  one  by  some  appeal  to  known 
Oidtt.  Above  all,  beware  of  being  too  long  or  diffuse  in  your  prefatory  work. 
"bkb  baed  to  symmetry ;  let  every  limb  o4  your  sermon  have  its  due  place  and 
pDfsrtioB,  that  there  be  no  deformity  in  the  whole  body. — Dean  Close, 

The  importance  of  an  introduction  or  exordium,  in  an  ordinary  rhetorical 
we  readily  acknowledge.    It  is  that  by  which  the  orator  bespeaks  fov 
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himself  attention,  confidence,  sympathy,  raised  hope ;  ftnd  it  will  require  a  good 
many  after  excellencies,  iB  a  discourse,  to  efface  the  impression  of  a  halting  and 
ill-considered  beginning.  By  ancient  rhetoricians,  the  rules  laid  down  for 
managing  the  opening  of  an  address  were,  as  we  know,  of  the  most  ptedse  and 
elaborate  kind ;  and  a  better  practical  exponent  of  their  priaoiples  could  hardly 
be  wished  for  than  the  Apostle  Paul,  whether  in  his  answer  to  the  orator  Ter- 
tullus,  or  in  his  address  to  the  people  on  the  castle  stairs. — D,  Moore, 

IBX.— The  New  Word 

There  is  a  new  word  much  used ;  it  is  Um.  Eyery  new  or  more  perfect  application 
of  a  Christian  principle  to  the  life  of  society  is  called  an  ism  so  long  as  men  fight 
it,  but  a  glorious  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  Christiani^  as  soon  as  they  are 
defeated  by  it.  Selfish  men  abhor  all  isms  of  benevolence ;  proud  men,  all  isms 
of  condescension ,  the  griping  hand  hates  the  open  palm ;  greediness  abhors 
moderation;  and  self-love  thinks  the  love  of  others  to  be  a  spendthrift.  And 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  isms  are  found'  and  dreaded  almost  only  among  the 
great  humanities  of  the  day.  If  it  be  an  ism  to  uplift  the  poor,  to  maintain 
everywhere  the  right,  then  the  Almighty  is  the  father  of  isms,  and  has  been 
propagating  them  since  the  world  began ;  and  He  will  lead  the  Church  from  one 
ism  to  another,  till  it  stands  in  Sion  and  before  God. — H,  W.  Beecher. 


J. 
JESUS. — ^Doubt  reipeeting 

We  can  learn  but  few  facts  about  Jesus.  But  measure  Him  by  the  shadow 
He  has  cast  into  the  world,  and  by  the  light  He  has  shed  upon  it,  and  shall  we  be 
told  that  such  a  Man  never  lived — that  the  whole  story  is  a  lie  ?  Suppose  that 
Plato  and  Newton  never  lived — that  their  story  is  a  lie ;  but  who  did  their  works, 
and  thought  their  thoughts?  It  takes  a  Newton  to  forge  a  Newton.  What  man 
could  have  fabricated  a  Jesus  ?     None  but  a  Jesus. — T.  Parker. 

JESUS — our  Example. 

Jesus  is,  in  doing  and  in  sofiferiug,  our  supreme  and  matchless  example. — 
Archbishop  Leighton. 

JESUS.— The  Ideas  of 

The  ideas  of  Jesus  are  sunbeams.  When  they  fall  full  and  free  upon  the 
heart  of  humanity,  they  are  like  the  solar  rays  of  spring  upon  winter's  dark  and 
icy  lands;  they  cleave  the  clouds,  breathe  a  genial  thaw,  wake  the  dormant  germs, 
loosen  the  frost-bound  currents,  and  send  them  forth  in  warm  and  sparkling 
streams  to  irrigate  the  scene. — Dr.  Thonuu. 

JESUS. — An  Infiders  Admiration  of 

What  sweetness,  what  purity,  in  His  manner  1  what  an  affecting  gracefulness 
in  His  delivery  I  what  sublimity  in  His  maxims  1  what  profound  wisdom  in  His 
discourses  1  what  presence  of  mind,  what  subtlety,  what  truth  in  His  replies ! 
How  great  the  command  over  His  passions  1  Where  is  the  man,  where  the 
l)hilosopher,  who  could  so  live,  and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and  without  osten- 
tation !  •  •  •  If  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  God ! — Rousseau. 
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JESITS.— Tht  language  Employed  bj 

In  the  days  of  oar  Saviour,  the  Jews  knew  and  spoke  two  languages ;  all  the 
grown-up  dneated  population  using  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Aramaic  tongue. 
The  Greek  predominated  in  the  schools,  was  employed  almost  exclusiTely  in 
written  documents  and  by  public  speakers.  It  was  in  this  language  that  Je^ua 
addressed  the  crowds  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  multi- 
tades  on  the  lull-sides  of  Galilee.  We  bave,  therefore,  in  our  Greek  New 
Testament  the  very  words  before  us  which  came  from  the  lips  of  our  Redeemer— 
more  sacred,  surely,  than  if  they  had  been  translated  from  the  Aramaic,  howerer 
faithful  the  rendering. — Dr.  Hanna. 

JISV8.— The  Vane  of 

This  name  is  above  all  names ;  first,  for  that  it  was  consecrated  from  ever- 
lasting; seeondly,  for  that  it  was  given  of  God ;  thirdly,  for  that  it  was  desired  of 
the  Patriarchs ;  fourthly,  for  that  it  was  foretold  of  the  Prophets ;  fifthly,  for  that 
it  vas  aroomplished  in  the  time  of  grace,  magnified  in  the  Apostles,  witnessed  of 
the  Maityn,  acknowledged  and  honoured  shall  it  be  of  all  Believers  unto  the 
««ld*s  end.— Svtfon. 

JXSTTl— The  Beligion  of 

The  religion  of  Jesus  is  a  religion  of  love  and  joy,  for  it  encourages  innocent 
dteerfulness,  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  the  Father,  and  contentment 
vith  our  lot ;  its  object  is  perfection  and  happiness ;  and  even  death,  so  much 
dnaded  by  all  creatures,  this  religion  disarms  of  its  terrors,  making  it  appear  as 
to  angel  of  love  and  joy,  which  comes  not  to  destroy  existence,  but  to  lift  it  into 
a  higher  sphere. — Ztchokke. 

nsVB.— The  Betieence  of 

The  reticence  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  His  characteristics. 
What  He  might  have  told  us  in  comparison  of  what  He  has  I — of  man,  of  God,  of 
Iha  foture  on  earth,  of  the  eternal  state  1  But  He  remained  silent,  nor  was  His 
ttkooe  forced  and  reluctant :  it  was  wise  and  willing.  It  seemed  natural  to  Him 
ai  is  their  twinkling  silence  to  the  stars.  This  surrounded  Him  with  a  peculiar 
gnndeor.  The  greatest  objects  in  the  universe  are  stillest.  The  ocean  has  a 
voiea,  bat  the  sun  is  silent  The  seraphim  sing,  the  Shekinah  is  dumb.  The 
knUM  murmur,  but  the  constellations  speak  not.  Aaron  spoke,  Moses'  {ace  but 
■bone.  Sweetly  might  the  high-priest  discourse,  but  the  Urim  and  Thummim — 
the  Biyitie  stones  upon  his  breast,  flashed  forth  a  meaning  deeper  and  diviner  far. 
htn,  like  a  aheep  before  her  shearers,  was  dumb  in  death ;  but  still  more  mar- 
itOoos  waa  the  sdf-denied  and  God-like  silence  of  His  life. — O.  OilfiUan. 

mvi— ••  a  Teaeher. 

We  fed  that  a  new  Being,  of  a  new  order  of  mind,  is  taking  part  in  human 
There  is  a  native  tone  of  grandeur  and  authority  in  His  teaching.  He 
aa  a  Being  related  to  the  whole  human  race.  A  narrower  sphere  than  the 
*vld  never  enters  His  thoughts.  He  speaks  in  a  natural  spontaneous  style  of 
ateoiBpUahing  the  most  arduous  and  important  change  in  human  affairs.  This 
laiaboaTCd  manner  of  expressing  great  thoughts  is  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tioB.  Yoa  never  hear  from  Jesus  that  swelling,  pompous,  ostentatious  language, 
vkirh  almoet  neoeesarily  springs  from  an  attempt  to  sustain^a  character  above 
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our  powers.  He  talks  of  His  glories,  as  one  to  whom  they  were  familiar.  He 
speaks  of  saving  and  judging  the  world,  of  drawing  all  men  unto  ijimipglf^  and 
of  giving  everlasting  Hfe,  as  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers  M  isiart — 
Dr,  Channing, 

JW8.— Th«  Words  of 

The  words  of  Jesus  are  artless  as  the  words  of  a  child.  When  mild,  they 
come  forth  disconnected  as  a  stream  of  smiles ;  when  terrible,  they  are  saccesaive, 
hut  separate  flashes  of  forked  lightning. — O.  GilfiUan. 

JOT — at  ConYersioii. 

The  joy  which  sinners  have  at  their  conversion  is  bat  an  echo  of  the  joy  of 
Christ  concerning  them. — Shepherd. 

JOT— Defined. 

It  is  the  smile  of  happiness,  and  the  flower  of  glory. — CVarkton, 

JOT — Derived  firom  Doing  Good. 

The  joy  resulting  from  the  difiiision  of  blessings  to  all  around  us  is  the  purest 
and  sublimest  that  can  ever  enter  the  human  mind,  and  can  be  conceived  only  by 
those  who  have  experienced  it.  Next  to  the  consolations  of  divine  grace,  it  is  the 
most  sovereign  balm  to  the  miseries  of  life,  both  in  him  who  is  the  ol^ect  of  it, 
and  in  him  who  exercises  it;  and  it  will  not  only  soothe  and  tranquillize  a 
troubled  spirit,  but  inspire  a  constant  flow  of  good  humour,  content^  and  gaiety 
of  heart — Bishop  Porteus. 

JOT— in  the  Lord. 

Joy  in  the  Lord,  as  it  is  the  most  delightful,  so  it  is  the  most  serious  thing  in 
the  world,  filling  the  soul  with  holy  shame  and  blushing,  drawing  tears  of 
sweetest  love. — Berridge, 

JOT.— A  Minister's 

Brethren,  you  are  dear  to  my  soul.  Your  households  are  dear  to  me.  I  bear 
you  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my  prayers  day  by  day.  I  am  endeavouring  to  do  that 
by  you  which  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  isjce  when,  before  long,  you  and  I  shall  stand 
in  tlie  presence  of  Christ  I  would  rather  have  one  smile  from  Christ  than  to 
have  the  acclamation  of  a  world :  I  would  rather  that  He,  pointing  to  you,  should 
t^ay  to  me — "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant  I  "  than  to  have  anything  of 
which  my  imagination  can  conceive.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  labour  for; 
and  that  will  be  my  joy  for  ever. — U,  W.  Beecher, 

K. 

EETS.— The  Gift  of  the 

I  now  feel  very  deeply  persuaded  that  two  keys  are  committed  to  us  by 
Christ — the  one  the  key  of  doctrine,  by  means  of  which  we  unlock  the  treasures 
of  the  Bible — the  other  the  key  of  discipline,  by  which  we  open  or  shut  the  way 
to  the  sealing  ordinances  of  the  faith.  Both  are  Christ's  gifts,  and  neither  is  to  be 
resigned  without  sin. — M'Cheyne. 

KET8.— The  Power  of  the 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  power  of  the  keys  by  Christ  concredited  to  His 
Church  for  the  binding  and  loosing  delinquents  and  penitents  respectively  oa 
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eiith,  tiien  there  is  dearly  a  court  erected  by  Ckriet  in  His  Church ;  for  here  is 
the  delogEtion  of  jadges,  Tu  Petrtu,  vos  apostoli;  "  whatsoever  ye  shall  biod." 
That  ChdiliUl  erect  a  jurisdiction  and  estkblish  a  goverment,  besides  the  evidence 
of  fact,  is  geoerallj  asserted  by  primitive  exposition  of  the  Fathers,  affirming  that 
to  St  Peter  the  Iceys  were  given,  that  to  the  Church  of  all  ages  a  power  of  bindinff 
ftod  loonng  might  be  communicated.— £i«Aop  Taylor. 

It  is  not  any  civil  or  secular  power  that  is  hereby  conveyed ;  for  Christ's  king, 
dom  is  not  of  this  world;  but  it  is  a  spiritual  power,  the  due  administration  of 
which  Christ  has  promised  to  own ;  He  wiU  ratify  the  sentences  of  His  ministers 
vith  HiB  own  approbation ;  it  shall  be  "  bound  in  heaven,  and  loosed  in  heaven." — 
Jf.  Hcitry. 

now— Thysell 

The  precept — "  Know  thyself*  was  not  solely  intended  to  obviate  the  pride  of 
niDkmd;  bat  likewise  that  we  might  understand  our  own  worth. — Cicero. 

OOWLSDOE.— -The  Acqairement  of 

They  must  needs  move  slowly  who  would  move  surely  and  successfully  up  the 

IdQ  of  knowledge.    Haste  does  only  harm ;  things  n^ust  have  their  naturtd  course, 

ud  they  who  cannot  wait,  should  cease  all  expectation  and  hope,  and  betake 

themselves  to  some  other  pursuit.     I  wish  I  could  write  on  every  student's  heart 

that  beaatifol  saying  of  ancient  wisdom — "  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  Time  I "   How 

mioj  hurry  through  books  and  systems,  as  if  rapidity  in  mental  growth  and  in 

Riding  were  the  same  thing  1    Not  such  as  these  become  mighty  in  intellectual 

pover;  this  is  the  attainment  of  those  sons  of  patience  who  pause  a  year,  it  may 

^  on  a  volume  or  a  theory,  before  they  can  exactly  pronounce  concerning  it. 

IVf  pause  for  reflection,  and  while  they  pause,  life  springs  within  them  with  new 

Mrength;  their  minds  grow  apace;   they  extend  their  views;   they  see  the  wide 

i&d  ever^enlarging  relations  of  things ;   and  thus  do  they  become  more  instructed 

bj  eootinned  reflection  on  one  book  or  page,  than  the  other  class  of  students  by 

the  leading  of  a  life-time. — Dr.  Skinner. 

noWLEDGS. — AfEsetatioxu  of 

iU  aifffftot^^ma  of  knowledge  are  more  odious  to  God,  and  deserve  to  be  so  to 
,  than  any  want  or  defect  of  knowledge  can  be. — Sprat. 


nVWUMZ. — The  Amoimt  of 

Tbe  exact  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  at  any  one  time  in  the  mind,  is  not, 
nd  need  not  be,  great.  like  a  good  pump,  you  could  soon  exhaust  it,  were  it  not 
thtt  it  icaehee  an  inexhaustible  well  beneath,  and  has  aU  the  apparatus  for  filling 
iydf  as  fast  as  emptied.  If  the  knowledge  which  he  now  possesses  shall  evaporate, 
it  viQ,  like  the  vapours  which  rise  from  the  ocean,  again  return  to  the  diligent 
Hadeat  by  tome  other  channels.  It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  that  no  item  of 
kaoiriedge,  and  not  a  single  idea  which  is  once  formed  in  the  mind,  can  ever  be 
kit  It  may  be  forgotten  to-day,  but  it  will  come  again  to  the  notice  of  the  mind 
ia  the  eoorse  of  the  unending  progress  which  is  yet  to  be  made  by  the  human  soul. 
How  hnportant,  then,  that  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire,  and  the  thoughts 
vhi^  oeeopy  our  minds,  be  such  that,  come  when  they  may,  we  shall  recognize 
I  pleasant  eompanions  and  worthy  friends !  The  immortality  of  light  which 
the  good  is  to  be  one  of  thought,  of  review,  and  of  self-communion ;  and 
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the  night  of  ages  which  shall  settle  down  upon  the  wicked  will  not  be  other  than 
sleepless! — Dr,  Tod4% 

XKOWLEDOE.— The  Approximation  of 

Even  human  knowledge  is  permitted  to  approximate  in  BOOie  degree,  and  on 
certain  occasions,  to  that  of  the  Deity,  its  pure  and  primary  source ;  and  this 
assimilatioti  is  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  it  converts  evil  into  the  mt^na 
of  producing  its  opposite  good. — Colton, 

XKOWLSDGE ^The  Classifleation  of 

To  arrange  and  classify  the  universe  of  knowledge  becomes  the  first,  and  per- 
haps  the  most  important  object  and  duty  of  science.  It  is  only  when  brought 
into  a  system,  by  separating  the  incongruous,  and  combining  those  elements  in 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  the  internal  connection  which  the 
Almighty  has  implanted  in  them,  that  we  can  hope  to  grapple  with  the  ^und- 

lessness  of  His  creation,  and  with  the  laws  which  govern  both  mind  and  matter. 

Prince  Albert, 

XKOWLEDOE.— Diiine 

Divine  knowledge  is  not  as  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  sleep  by;  but  as  the  light 
of  the  sun,  to  work  by.  It  is  not  a  loiterer  in  the  market-place,  but  a  labourer  in 
the  vineyard. — JT.  Seeker, 

KKOWLEBOE.— The  End  of 

We  advise  all  mankind  to  think  of  the  true  end  of  knowledge ;  and  that  they 
endeavour  not  after  it  for  curiosity,  contention,  or  the  sake  of  despising  others; 
nor  yet  for  profit,  reputation,  power,  or  any  such  inferior  consideration;  but 
solely  for  the  occasions  and  uses  of  life ;  all  along  conducting  and  perfecting  it  in 
the  spirit  of  benevolence. — Lord  Bacon. 

KNOWLEDGE.— The  Extensiveness  of 

The  mind  of  man  is  this  world's  true  dimension  ; 

And  knowledge  is  the  measure  of  the  mind; 
And  as  the  mind,  in  her  vast  comprehension, 

Contains  more  worlds  than  all  the  world  can  find ; 
So  knowledge  doth  itself  far  more  extend 
Than  all  the  minds  of  men  can  comprehend. 

This  knowledge  is  thp  same  forbidden  tree 

Which  man  lusts  after  to  be  his  maker; 
For  knowledge  is,  of  power's  eternity 

And  perfect  glory,  the  true  image  taker; 
So  as  what  doth  the  infinite  contain, 
Must  be  as  infinite  as  it  again. — Brooke. 

ENOWLEDOE.— Health  in  Belation  to 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labour  for  a  thing  that  is 
useless  in  our  hands  ;  and  if  by  harassing  our  bodies  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that  good  we  might  have  done  with  a  meaner 
talent,  which  God  thought  sufficient  for  us,  we  rob  God  of  so  much  service,  and 
our  neighbour  of  all  that  help  which,  in  a  state  of  health,  with  moderate  know- 
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ledge,  we  might  have  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  smka  his  vessel  by  overloading 
it,  though  it  be  with  gold  and  silyer  and  precious  stones,  wUl  give  liis  owner  but 
an  iU-accovuii  of  his  voyage. — Loehe, 

nOWLEDOE. — At  Imperfoetion  of  onr 

It  is  important  in  all  cases  to  discern,  and  ingenuously  to  confess,  the  imper- 
fiBGtion  of  oar  knowledge.  This  ingenuousness  is  now  commonly  exercised  in 
all  branches  of  natural  science ;  but  in  matters  of  religion  it  is  often  much  wanting; 
sad  not  a  few  of  the  controversies  which  divide  the  Christian  world  would  instantly 
disappear,  or  be  held  in  abeyance,  if  things  which  surpass  the  range  of  our 
conceptions,  or  the  limits  of  our  actual  information,  were  seen  and  acknowledged 
to  be-~a8  they  are — unknown,  except  so  far  as  the  bare  affirmation  of  Scripture 
ollen  them  to  our  assent  as  facts  partially  revealed. — I,  Taylor, 

OOWISDGE.—- The  Key  of 

Since  the  tree  of  knowledge  hath  been  tasted,  the  key  of  knowledge  hath  been 
nisted;  therefore,  "  the  natural  man  knoweth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit." — 
W,  Seeker. 

DOWLEDeE.— Limits  to 

Let  no  man  presume  to  understand  above  that  which  is  meet  to  understand. 
The  itar,  when  it  came  to  Christ,  stood  still,  and  went  no  further ;  so,  when  we 
cane  to  the  knowledge  of  Christy  we  should  stand  still  and  go  no  further ;  for 
Pud  was  content  to  know  nothing  but  Christ  crucified.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  know  that  which  Ood  hath  not  revealed :  and  the  well  of  God's  secrets  is  so 
ieep  that  no  backet  of  man  can  sound  it;  therefore  we  must  row  in  shallow 
VBteis,  because  our  boats  are  light,  and  small,  and  soon  overturned.  They 
^^  have  such  crotchets  and  circumstances  in  tboir  brain,  I  have  marked 
thii  in  them — that  they  seldom  find  any  room  for  that  which  they  should  know, 
^go  to  and  fro  seeking  and  seeking,  like  them  which  sought  Elias's  body,  and 
ftosd  it  not  Let  men  desire  knowledge,  as  Solomon  did ;  but  not  desire  know- 
ledge as  Eve  did.— H.  Smith, 

DOWLEDGE— for  Han. 

Knowledge  is  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sake  of  knowledge. — 
SirW,HamilUm. 

D0WLSD6S. — ^The  Pleasure  of 

Of  the  pleasure  which  springs  from  knowledge,  and  especially  from  that  know- 
ledge which  the  Holy  Scriptures  communicate,  we  cannot  conceive  too  highly. 
To  know  God,  to  contemplate  the  perfections  of  His  nature,  and  the  wonders  of 
ffis  hand;  to  become  acquainted  with  that  regular  and  orderly  plan  by  which  He 
fovema  His  creatures ;  to  observe  His  watchful  care  and  providential  regard ;  to 
khold  the  wonders  of  redemption,  the  character  and  undertaking  of  Jesus,  the 
doetrine  He  hath  taught,  the  duties  He  hath  enforced,  the  promises  He  hath 
gbw;  to  discover  the  means  of  salvation,  the  economy  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
thi  eontinaaDce  of  our  own  existence  in  that  immortality  which  is  brought  to 
by  the  Gospel ;  these  and  many  other  subjects  of  equal  importance,  when 

to  the  mind,  not  only  give  pleasure  as  speculative  discoveries  and  the 
■dotioiii  of  distressing  doubts,  but  by  awakening  virtuous  sentiments,  kindling  an 

■nd  elevated  devotion,  giving  support  and  reasonableness  to  hope,  and 
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induenclDg  to  the  discharge  of  every  reUgions  and  moral  duty,  {voduce  ako 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  Uie  fiivoor  of  God — ^the  preeeot  po«- 
session  of  the  jyQtkce  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  prospect  of  a  future  fiUiMBB  of  joy  in 
the  presence  of  God  for  ever. — JR.  WaUon, 

KKOWLXDGE— is  Power. 

The  father  of  the  inductive  philosophy  says — **  Knowledge  is  power."  Truly; 
but  it  is  power  either  to  do  extensive  good  or  correspondent  evil,— to  disseminata 
the  truths  of  heaven,  or  to  propogate  the  lies  of  hell, — ^to  become  the  angel,  or 
sink  into  the  demon  I — Dr.  Davies, 

XKOWLEBOE.— Fraetiee  should  Issue  from 

Musical  instruments,  without  handling,  will  warp  and  become  nothing  worth; 
a  sprightly  horse  will  loose  his  mettle  by  standing  unbreathed  in  a  stable ;  rust 
will  take  the  sword  that  hangs  by  the  wall ;  the  cynic,  rather  than  want  work, 
would  be  still  removing  his  tub.  Thus  it  is  not  God*s  meaning  that  any  grace 
should  lie  dead  in  us,  much  less  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth; — ^that  should 
break  out  into  practice ;  for  happiness  is  not  entitled  to  those  that  know,  but  to 
those  that  do  what  they  know. — Westjield. 

KKOWLESOE.— The  Pride  of 

Of  all  the  forms  of  pride,  the  pride  of  knowledge  is  the  most  insuperable : 
the  pride  of  riches  in  the  publicans  yielded,  as  also  the  pride  of  chivalry  in  the 
soldiers,  when  the  pride  of  knowledge  in  the  Scribes  and  Levites  did  only  gather 
fresh  importance.  The  reason  for  this  is  most  obvious,  because  knowledge  is  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  which,  being  blinded  by  error,  leaves  all  passage  impervious,  and 
when  pride  comes  to  the  aid  of  such  knowledge,  it  employeth  our  hands  and  all 
our  faculties  in  withstanding  any  kind  friend  who  would  remove  the  veil,  so  that 
we  are  in  darkness,  and  vain  of  our  darkness,  and  barricaded  in  it  till  One 
stronger  than  ourselves  do  set  us  free. — E.  Irving. 

KNOWLEDGE.— Privileges  Derived  from 

It  dolh  invest  us  with  grand  and  glorious  privileges,  and  grant  to  us  a  largess 
of  beatitude.  Wo  enter  our  studies  and  enjoy  a  society  which  we  alone  can  bring 
together.  We  raise  no  jealousy  by  conversing  with  one  in  preference  to  another; 
we  give  no  ofience  to  the  most  illustrious  by  questioning  him  as  long  as  he  ifv-ill, 
and  leaving  him  abruptly.  Diversity  of  opinion  raises  no  tumult  in  our  presence  ; 
each  interlocutor  stands  before  us,  speaks  or  is  silent,  and  we  adjourn  or  decide 
the  business  at  our  leisure.  Nothing  is  past  which  we  desire  to  be  present ;  and 
we  enjoy  by  anticipation  somewhat  like  the  power  which  I  imagine  we  shall 
possess  hereafter — of  sailing  on  a  wish  from  world  to  world. — Landor, 

KNOWLEDGE.— Progress  in 

lie  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as 
well  as  youth,  the  later  growth  as  well  as  the  fii-st-fruits,  at  the  altar  of  truth. — 
BisJiop  Berkeley. 

KNOWLEDGE.— The  Property  of 

'Tis  the  property  of  all  true  knowledge,  especially  spiritual,  to  enlarge  the 
soul  by  filling  it ;  to  enlarge  it  without  swelling  it ;  to  make  it  more  capable,  and 
more  earnest  to  know,  the  more  it  knows, — Sprat. 
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KSrOWLXDGZ.— Tlia  Pnxrait  of 

Let  OS  ariae  by  sanctified  meditation  to  tbe  survey  of  the  immense  field  spread 

oat  before  as.    Xiet  os  view  science  in  all  its  aapects.    Let  u6  also  stand  on  a  holy 

mnnTif»iT^  vliffnce  «BPmay  see  the  land  which  the  Lord  has  given  to  us  to  conquer 

and  possess.    Let  us  kf^p  near  to  the  river,  and  then,  if  neeessary,  let  us  pursue 

its  whole  extent.     Let  ns  glance  up  to  its  source  and  follow  its  current  afar  off. 

Let  us  dtstingaish  its  forms,  its  secondary  streams,  its  principal  branches  from 

the  accessory  branches.    Let  us  examine  the  marsh  in  which  its  pure  water  is 

ecfiupted,  beeanse  the  impulse  of  the  former  stream  is  wanting.    Let  us  contem' 

plate  it  when  its  fructi^riug  waters  are  flowing  along  shores  enriched  by  ite  gifts, 

and  when  its  foaming  waves  rush  on  with  impetuosity.     Let  us  consider  tbe 

tzibatazy  streams  that  bring  foreign  waters  to  it,  and  the  various  soils  over  which 

itzoDi,  that  we  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  elements  it  derives  from  theuL 

It  is  by  all  these  branches  of  knowledge  that  science  is  formed.     We  must  weigh 

iQ  the  influences,  diacem  all  the  combinations  that  we  may  derive  from  the 

CbdiBtiaa  system,  and  construct  sacred  theology,  which  is  man's  noblest  science, 

nioe  it  is  the  science  of  God. — Dr,  D'Avhignf. 

OOWUDeE.— The  Bight  Use  of 

It  is  not  a  coach  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit,  nor  a  terrace  for  a 
voodering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  upon ;  nor  a  tower  of  state 
ibra  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon;  nor  a  commanding  fort  for  strife  and  con- 
teotioQ;  nor  yet  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale;  but  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of 
iIm  Bedeemer  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate. — Lord  Bacon. 

aoWLKDOS.— The  Boad  to 

Tbe  road  to  knowledge  is  through  the  portal  of  doubt — Archbishop  Leighton. 

aOWLKDOX.— Saving 

Safiog  knowledge  is  like  an  imprisoned  flame,  which  will  be  sure  to  force  its 
mugs,  and  to  display  its  brightness.  It  is  eflSicacious  truth,  efficacious  to  the 
Wit  qC  purposes — to  inspire  and  promote  godliness. — H,  SmitK 

KMWLBDOS.— Tirtiiei  Added  to 

Add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable — add  faith. 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance ;  add  love. 
By  name  to  some  called  charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loath 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. — Milton. 

D0fWIID6S.>-Tho  Way  to  Obtain 

Pioperiy,  there  is  no  other  knowledge  but  that  which  is  got  by  working:  the 
mt  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis  of  knowledge ;  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in  schools ;  a 
tUif  floating  in  the  douds,  in  endless  logic  vortices,  till  we  try  and  fix  it— 

OOWUDOI  and  WI8D0X. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  &r  (rem  being  one. 
Have  oft-times  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 


I 
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In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentiTe  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  and  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  buildf^ 
Till  imoothed  and  squared,  and  fitted  into  place, 
Does  but  encumber  what  it  seems  t' enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much. 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. — Cowper, 

KKOWLEDOE  and  ZEAL. 

Knowledge  and  zeal  should  always  be  associated.  The  former  without  the 
latter  is  a  well-equipped  vessel,  on  a  placid  sea,  without  the  propulsion  of  steam, 
billow,  or  breeze.  It  may  look  beautiful  as  it  sleeps  on  the  blue  wave,  and  glistens 
in  the  sun ;  but  it  can  do  nothing ;  it  is  all  motionless ;  it  will  never  navigate  the 
ocean,  or  do  the  worid's  business.  The  latter  without  the  former  is  like  a  bark 
on  the  billows,  with  propulsion  and  no  rudder ;  it  may  drive  on  against  wind  and 
tide ;  but  it  is  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  But  both,  combined,  are  like  a  goodly  ship 
trading  from  port  to  port  at  will,  steering  dear  of  dangers,  coping  gallantly  with 
hostile  elements,  and  fulfilling  the  missions  of  its  masters. — Dr,  Thomat, 


LABOUB. — Earnestness  Enjoined  in 

Do  what  thou  dost  as  if  the  earth  were  heaven, 

And  that  thy  last  day  were  the  judgment  day. 

Canon  Kingsley. 

LAB0I7B.— God  will  have  us 

God  hath  set 

Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men  successive. — Milton. 

God  is  constantly  teaching  us  that  nothing  valuable  is  ever  obtained  without 
labour,  and  that  no  labour  can  be  honestly  expended  without  our  getting  its  value 
in  return.  He  is  not  earful  to  make  everything  easy  to  man.  The  Bible  itself  is 
no  light  book ;  human  duty  no  holiday  engagement.  The  grammar  of  deep 
personal  religion,  and  the  grammar  of  real  practical  virtue,  ore  not  to  be  learned 
by  any  facile  methods. — Binney. 

LABOUB.— The  Life-Character  of 

Labour  is  life ;  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  worker  rises  his  Gro<lgiven  force, 
— the  sacred  celestial  life-essence  breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God ! — Carlyle. 

LABOUB.— Mental 

Mental  labour  should  always  be  accompanied  by  daily  physical  exercise,  not 
violent  or  fatiguing,  but  sufficient  only  to  secure  the  active  transitions  of, 
metamorphoses  of  bodily  stnictures,  in  order  to  keep  Nature's  laboratories  in  due 
health  and  activity. — Dr.  Ridge. 

LABOUB  and  THOUOHT. 

It  is  only  by  labour  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought 
that  labour  can  be  made  happy;  and  the  two  cannot  be  separated  with  impunity. — 
Jiu>:kin, 
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LAV6irA0& — Oommmnd  of 

It  is  not  committing  words,  or  the  definitionB  of  words,  to  memoiy  that  gives 
eoomiand  of  Umgnage.  This  command  consists  in  being  able  to  apply  words  in 
expressing  the  thoogfats,  and  shades  of  thought,  which  by  every  possible  use  and 
combination  of  them,  tiiey  are  adapted  to  express.  One  man*  with  comparatively 
A  few  words,  will  express  more  ideas,  and  express  them  more  powerfully,  than 
•Qotber  with  the  whole  vocabulaiy  of  the  language. — J>r,  Skinner. 

LAVeirA0S.— Dtflnitioiif  of 

Hie  brain's  livezy  serrant. — Dr  Johmon. 

Artieolate  sounds  by  which  men  express  their  thoughts. — Buck. 

LAVeVAfilL— Tlie  BiYmitiM  of 

**Tbe  diToreities  of  language,**  says  Dr.  Prichard,  *' carry  us  very  far  back 
tfowaords  the  infancy  of  our  race,  and  are,  perhaps,  much  more  ancient  than  the 
varieties  of  form  and  colour."  The  question  has  been  asked — ^Whence  has  this 
dircnity  of  language  arisen?  We  naturally  turn  to  the  dispersion  incident  on  the 
eooftasion  of  tongues  as  the  era  from  which  this  diversity  is  to  be  dated ;  for  we  are 
eipTCSsly  told  that  before  this  **  the  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech ; " 
bat  that  *'the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth." — Zomlin. 

LAVeUAiBB.— The  Orowth  of 

Language  is  a  living  original  It  is  not  made,  but  grows.  The  growth  of 
kngoage  rspeats  the  growth  of  the  plant.  At  first  it  is  only  root,  next  it  puts 
ivth  a  stem,  then  leaves,  and  finally  blossoms. — Swinton, 

LAVeVAfiE.— The  Origin  of 

Whatever  the  prime  language  of  human-kind  was,  one  thing  may  with  positive- 
Mss  be  dedazed  eonoeming  it — that  it  originated  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven;  was 
the  inventiofn  of  God,  not  of  man.  It  was  a  gift  communicated  to  our  species  by 
the  Supreme  Donor,  and  early  as  the  day  on  which  creatures  of  this  order  began 
to  beu  So  the  Bible  teaches ;  so  human  reason,  unperverted,  teaches.  As  man's 
diitiiigiusfaing  tndts  as  an  inteUectual  and  moral  being  are  not  the  exclusive 
tmak  of  spontaneous  and  prolonged  development;  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of 
a  vise  sad  omnific  Creator,  and  in  the  form  and  with  the  powers  of  a  man — not 
if  an  inferior  animal — of  man,  too,  physically  and  mentally  mature,  not  with  the 
and  body  of  an  infant;  as  he  was  designed  to  occupy  a  peculiarly  important 
sod  SfCt  an  important  part,  as  an  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  being,  on 
Ikii  pisnel,  his  Creator  would  afford  him  the  indispensable  means  and  facilities, 
at  tke  ootset,  for  answering  the  great,  momentous  purposes  of  his  existence ;  and 
«•  of  the  prominent  among  these  would  be  langiuige — ^the  main,  almost  exclusive 
vikids  for  eonTejing  the  products  of  one  mind  and  heart  to  the  mind  and  heart 
d  SMlher, — for  prosecuting  an  interchange  of  those  higher  and  more  valuable 
sgpeciaUy — the  mental  and  the  moral.  AH  theories  whose  object  or 
to  iknd  the  origin  of  language  anywhere  short  of  the  divine  munificence 
hvobe  impracticabilities  most  gigantic,  and  absurdities  most  gross. — OlnutetuL 

1AI0VAOE— n  PreserYtr  of  Truth. 

Being  like  amber  in  its  efficacy  to  circulate  the  electric  spirit  of  truth,  it  is  also 
&t  amber  in  embalming  and  preserving  the  reUcs  of  ancient  wisdom,  although 
SM  ■  not  seldom  puzzled  to  discipher  its  contents.   Sometimes  it  locks  up  truths 


*"; 
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which  were  once  well  known,  but  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  jaggrii  out  of 
sight  and  been  forgotten.  In  other  cases  it  holds  the  germs  of  tmtlut,  of  which, 
though  they  were  never  plainly  discerned,  the  genius  of  its  firamers  caught  a 
glimpse  in  a  happy  moment  of  divination. — Arehdeaeon  HaiH* 

LANOUAOE.— Bedtkmdaney  of 

Redundancy  of  language  is  never  found  with  deep  reflection. — W.  Irving. 

UkNOUAOE.— The  Slowness  of 

Language  is  slow ;  the  mastery  of  wants 
Doth  teach  it  to  the  infant  drop  by  drop, 
As  brooklets  gather. — Sigoumey. 

LANOUAOE.— The  Study  of 

The  study  of  language  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  given  for  the  very  purpose  of 
forming  the  human  mind  in  youth ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  them- 
selves so  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  freed  from  the  insuperable  difficulty  which 
must  attend  any  attempt  to  teach  boys  philology  through  the  medium  of  their  own. 
spoken  language,  seem  the  very  instruments  by  which  this  is  to  be  eflfected. — 
Dr,  Arnold, 

LANOUAOE.— The  Wisdom  of  a 

A  language  will  often  be  wiser,  not  merely  than  the  vulgar,  but  even  than  the 
wisest  of  those  who  speak  it. — Archdeacon  Hare, 

lANOUAGES.— The  Acquisition  of 

No  sooner  are  the  organs  of  the  brain 

Quick  to  receive,  and  steadfast  to  retain 

Best  knowledges,  but  all 's  laid  out  upon 

Betrieving  of  the  curse  of  Babylon, 

To  make  confounded  languages  restore 

A  greater  drudgery,  than  it  barred  before ; 

And  therefore  those  imported  from  the  East, 

Where  first  they  were  incurred,  are  held  the  best, 

Although  convoyed  in  worse  Arabian  pot-hooks, 

Than  gifted  tradesmen  scratch  in  sermon  note-books , — 

Are  really  but  pains  and  labour  lost. 

And  not  worth  half  the  drudgery  they  cost. 

Unless,  like  rarities,  as  they've  been  brought 

From  foreign  climates,  and  as  dearly  bought  ; 

When  those,  who  had  no  other  but  their  own, 

Have  all  succeeding  eloquence  outdone ; 

As  men  that  wink  with  one  eye,  see  more  true, 

And  take  tlieir  aim  much  bettt-r,  than  with  two : 

For  the  more  languages  a  man  can  speak, 

His  talent  has  but  sprung  the  greater  leak  ; 

And,  for  the  industry  he  has  spent  upon't, 

Must  full  as  much  some  other  way  discount : 

The  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  the  Syriac, 

Do,  like  their  letters,  set  men's  reaj^on  back ; 

And  turn  tlieir  wits,  that  strive  to  understand  it^ 

Like  those  that  write  the  characters  left-handed  ; 
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Tet  he,  that  ii  but  able  to  express 

No  sense  at  all  Id  seyeral  langnages, 

Will  pass  for  leameder,  than  he  that's  known 

To  speak  the  strongest  reason  in  his  own. — 8.  Butler. 

IAIGVA6E&— Hit  Aneient  Oneness  of 

All  langoages  were  originallj  united  in  one,  and  the  separation  between  them 
most  hare  been  occasioned  by  some  violent,  unusual,  and  active  foree,  niffioient 
to  aecoont  at  once  for  the  resemblances  and  the  differences. — Cardinal  Wisemcm, 

La6VA6S8.--][iraeiaoiii  AbiUty  to  Speak 

That  a  great  number  of  fishermen  and  other  illiterate  persons  should  all  on  a 
ndden,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost^  become  linguists,  and  in  an  hour's  time  be  able 
to  speak  intelligibly  to  a  great  number  and  variety  of  nations  in  their  respective 
IcDgiuges,  was  an  abilit7  which,  in  those  circumstances  of  place,  time,  and 
penons,  wherein  it  was  exercised,  may  justly  be  concluded  to  have  been  super- 
BitiinJ  or  miraculous. — Boyle. 

Untiiinking  men  have  described  the  Law  as  "  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Hebrew 
^''  It  is  not  a  dark  shadow;  it  is  the  excessive  brightness,  and  purity,  and 
JN«8ty  of  Jehovah.— Dr.  Tweedie, 

UV.— Bie  Ctrenumial 

The  Ceremonial  Law  was  magnificent  and  imposing ;  but  it  was  not  destined 
to  list  for  ever.  When  Christ,  its  object  and  its  end,  came,  its  splendour  passed 
ftvij  as  a  dream  of  the  night. — Dr,  Gumming. 

UW.— The  GhrittiAii 

The  Christian  Law  is  no  mere  re-production  of  the  Sinaitic.  It  is  the  law  of 
fibertv.  It  is  the  law  of  love.  It  is  the  perfect  law.  Above  human  criticism,  it 
viUnot,  like  the  Mosaic  Law,  be  completed  by  another  revelation.  It  exhibits  the 
vhole  will  of  the  unerring  Legislator  respecting  man  in  his  earthly  state,  and  is 
capaUe  of  being  taken  up  into,  and  livingly  united  with,  the  life  of  human  souls. — 
CvumLiddon, 

UW.— The  Moral 

It  is  truth  in  the  department  of  morals  — Professor  Vinet. 

If  the  whole  Law  were  to  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  it  would  be  Love — ^love 
to  God,  and  love  to  man,  for  God's  sake. — Remains. 

The  Moral  Law  is  as  eternal  as  our  relations  with  God,  nay,  as  God  Himself— 
Pnfettor  Vvut, 

LAW.— The  Office  of  the 

The  Law  is  the  forerunner  that  makes  room  and  prepares  welcome  in  the  soul 
tor  Christ— ^ifAop  Reynolds, 

UW^Th»  PrMdiiiig  of  the 

Them  can  be  no  question  that  the  preaching  of  the  Law,  in  its  Scriptural 
eharaeter  and  eonnection,  must  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Gocpd.     Some,  indeed,  upon  a  contracted  and  inaccurate  view,  identify  the 
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proacblng  of  the  Law  wifli  legil  preaflliiiig;  OUmis  proieh  the  La^^idepeii- 
dentiy  of  the  OotpeL  Othen,  again,  nanow  tto  exceeding  bceadthp  l^ringteg 
chaxaeter  and  condnet  to  the  criterion  of  aooie  lower  mlea  and  infisiior  staadaidy 
■i|oh%lexpedien<7,  the  opinion  of  the  worid^prndenee,  and  omeqii^^  Bn^ 
J|f  theamia  a  legal  mo^  of  preaching  the  Goq^ao  there  is  i^fangeSbal  mode 
of  pread^  the  Baw«-T^Brid^et. 

4|t  t|piidi9r  without  rain  did  more  harm  than  good,  ao  miniaten  that  pnaoh 
H^  teoiin  ol  the  Iaw,  but  do  not,  at  the  aasM  time,  drop  in  the  dew  of  Hoipel 
»(|iietW  and  eooaoIatioD,  are  not  "wiaemaBter-bnildexB;''  Hoar  tlugr  poH  ddw&» 
hut  hoiuiothing  vsg  agaio.— JLutl^. 

LAW.— fnypeiiadiBg  tha 

On  a  momitain  the  Law  waa  propoimded  to  Moaei,  on  a  mn^nt^jn  1I10  jj^^ 
was  ezpoonded  \ij  ^eraa;  the  former  to  a  man  of  Qod,  the  lattn  V  <^  Son  of 
Ood;  the  one  to  a  Prophet  01  the  Lord,  the  other  bj the  Lovd  of  the  ^XOfb^li.r-' 

LAW.— Xha  Spirit  and  the 

The  Law  is  a  hammer;  hat  it  will  not  break  the  flmt  onleaa  the  hand  of  the 
Spirit  use  it — Hooker. 

LAW.— The  Spidtnalify  of  the 

There  was  in  the  Law  of  Moeea  a  epiritoal  law,— a  law  of  iatonial  «lMdi«iie6b 
— a  law  of  loYe,  which  the  Jews  might  have  discerned,  had  thejbeeii  widiag;  and 
in  ftct,  many  among  the  Jews  had  discerned  it  It  is  of  this  spiritoal  lav  thift 
the  great  Law-Maker  aillrms  that  not  *'one  jot  or  tittle"  will  be  lost  Ni^,  Bs^ 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  perfect  in  truth,  in  holineea  and  in  love,  cobm  to 
fiilfll  the  law  and  to  estabbsh  it  for  ever;  and  this  He  has  done,  not  on^  in  His 
life  and  death,  bat  also  in  his  iDStnictions  in  which  he  sums  it  up— that  ia,  gathers 
together  its  leading  features,  and  spiritualizes  it — ^that  is,  acquaints  us  with  its 
inmost  meaning,  its  whole  bearing,  extent,  and  force.  In  this  respect  the  Gospel 
is  a  second  edition,  perfected  by  a  master-hand,  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment It  is,  if  we  prefer  it,  a  divine  translation.  The  law  henceforth  is  spiritual 
for  all,  even  for  them  who  are  not  spiritual — Frofettor  Vinet, 

LAW. — ^The  Symbolieal  Character  of  the 

The  Law,  perfect  in  its  character  and  perpetual  in  its  obligation,  farmed  the 
ground-work  of  all  the  symbolical  services  afterward  imposed,  as  was  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  place  chosen  for  its  settled  position;  for,  as  the  centre  of  all  Judaism 
was  the  Tabernacle,  so  the  centre  of  this  again  was  the  Law,  the  Ark  which  stood 
enshrined  in  the  Most  Holy  Place,  being  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Tables  of  the  Covenant — Profestor  Fairhaim. 

LAW.— The  Triple-Principles  of  the 

The  Law,  as  the  transcript  of  the  divine  mind  and  image,  is  '*Aofy,"  as 
presenting  to  man  the  love  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  that 
most  glorious  proof  of  God's  love  *  to  man,  which  is  the  essence  of  His  holi- 
ness— "just"  as  being  conformable  to,  and  deduced  from,  the  first  and  most 
simple  principles  of  justice  between  God  and  His  creatures — **  goody*"  such  a  law 
as  conscience  tells  us  is  suitable  to  the  character  of  God,  is  most  useftil  for 
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the  acoamplishmeiit  of  the  divine  purpose — of  uniting  man  to  God  by  a  happj 
disdpIiDe  of  obedience,  and  the  constant  obedience  to  which  will  bring  him 
to  that  consommation  of  bliss  which  is  ordained  in  the  end  and  recompense  of 
his  work.  Thm,  in  its  Author,  in  its  matter,  and  in  its  end,  it  demands  our 
highest  regard. — Bridges. 

lAV  and  the  008FEL.— The  Diitinetion  between  the 

The  Law  condemns  and  cannot  justify  a  sinner;  the  Gospel  justifies,  and  caa- 

not  condemn  the  sinner  that  belieyes  in  Jesus.    In  the  Law  God  appear*  in  terrible 

threatenings  of  eternal  death;  in  the  Gospel  He  manifests  Himself  in  gracious 

promises  of  life  etemaL    In  the  former  He  curses,  as  on  Mount  Ebal ;  in  the  latter 

HeUeaaes  as  on  Moant  Gerizim.    In  the  one  He  speaks  in  thunder,  and  with 

tenible  majesty ;   in  the  other  He  speaks  with  soft  whispers,  or  "  a  still  small 

VAice."    Bj  the  trumpet  of  the  Law  He  proclaims  war  with  sinners ;   the  Gospel 

ii  A  joyful  sound — "Good  tidings  of  great  joy."    The  former  represents  God  as  a 

God  of  wrath  and  Tengeance ;  tlie  latter  represents  God  as  a  God  of  love,  mercy, 

tnd grace.    The  one  presents  Him  to  sinners  as  "a  consuming  fire;"   the  other 

exhibits  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  which  quenches  tlie  fire  of  His  righteous 

izuiignadon.    That  presents  to  the  view  of  the  sinner  a  throne  of  judgment;  this 

presents  to  the  view  of  the  sinner  "  a  throne  of  grace."    Every  sentence  of  con. 

demnation  in  Scripture  belongs  to  the  Law ;  every  sentence  of  justification  forms 

a  part  of  the  Gosi>eL    The  Law  condemns  a  sinner  for  his  first  ofibnce ;   but 

the  Goepel  offers  him  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  ofi*ences.     Thus,  in  every  point  of 

diflieceoce,  "  that  which  was  made  glorious,  had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason 

of  the  gloiy  that  excelleth.** — Colquhoun, 

lAW  aad  the  OOBPEL.— The  Harmony  between  the 

Thoni^  distinct,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  are  not  opposite.  As  coming  from 
the  aame  sonree,  they  must  ultimately  meet  in  the  same  plan,  and  subserve  the 
eond.  Like  the  seemingly  opposite  perfections  of  their  glorious  Author,  they 
in  mutual  subserviency  in  the  Christian  system.  The  provisions  of 
the  Goqtel  are  folly  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  Law.  Its  righteous- 
MM  ftilfUs  the  Law  as  a  covenant ;  its  grace  obeys  it  as  a  rule.  Both  have  a 
nnmanding  and  condemning  power :  both  combine  to  lead  the  sinner  to  Christ — 
"the  Law  as  a  schoolmaster,"  showing  his  need  of  Him ;  the  Gospel  exhibiting 
Hnn  in  aH  points  suitable  to  his  need.  In  this  centre  of  everlasting  love,  "  the 
r "  of  the  Gospel  and  "  the  truth  "  of  the  Law  "  m  eet  together ; "  the  "  righteous- 

r  of  the  Law  and  the  "  peace "  of  the  Gospel  here  "  embrace  each  other." 
Both  unite  to  endear  the  ways  of  God  to  the  Christian — the  Law  as  the  instni- 
aat  of  eonriction,  teaching  us  to  prize  the  grace  of  the  Gospel ;  the  Gospel,  as 
the  principle  of  holiness,  exciting  us  "to  delight  in  the  Law  of  God  after  the 
iavtfd  man." — Bridges, 

The  Iaw  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Gospel.  In  principle  it  forbids  all 
ihidi  the  Gospel  forbids.  There  is,  therefore,  no  contradiction  between  the  Law 
sid  the  GoepeL  They  forbid  the  same  things,  and  in  regard  to  morals  and  tnie 
pttj,  the  dearer  revelations  of  the  Grospel  are  but  oarrj-ing  out  the  principles 
lUted  in  the  Law.  They  who  preach  the  Gospel,  then,  should  not  be  regarded 
kjed  against  the  Law,  seeing  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  aright  really 
the  tme  principle  of  the  Law. — A,  Barnes. 
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LAW  «nd  the  GOSPEL.— The  Order  of  the 

The  Law  comes  before  the  Gospel,  historically  and  logically,  but  the  Gospel 
comes  before  the  Law  biographically  and  practically.  The  Law  is  the  token  and 
standard  of  holiness,  but  ^e  Gospel  is  the  gate  to  that  holiness. — Dr,  Crosby. 

LEABKED.— The  Service  of  the 

God  has  very  finely  distributed  His  gifU,  so  that  the  learned  serve  the  un- 
learned, and  the  unlearned  humble  themselves  before  the  learned  in  what  is  need- 
ful for  ihma,— Luther, 

LEABHIH0.— The  Advaxitagei  of 

Learning  brings  excellent  ministries  with  it :  it  is  admirably  useful  for  the 
reproof  of  heresies,  for  the  detection  of  fallacies,  for  the  letter  of  the  Scripture, 
for  collateral  testimonies,  for  exterior  advantages. — Bishop  Taylor, 

LEABHINO.— The  Church  a  Friend  to 

The  outcry  against  learning,  which,  in  almost  every  age,  has  to  some  extent 
been  raised  .within  the  borders  of  the  Church,  was  not  her  own  voice,  but  that  of 
frenzied  fanatics,  or  unlettered  bigots,  in  membership  indeed,  but,  in  this  respect, 
not  in  fellow-feeling  with  her.  What  friend  has  learning  ever  had,  as  constant,  as 
faithful,  as  munificent,  as  efficient,  as  the  Church?  What  testimony  has  she 
given  in  behalf  ot  learning  by  her  standing  demand  for  it  in  the  ministry  7  Her 
first  ministers,  heaven-taught,  had  the  various  languages  of  men  as  i>erfectly  at 
their  command  as  their  own  vernacular  tongue;  and  what  in  them  was  the 
product  of  miracle,  she  has  required  to  be  as  perfectly  as  possible  supplied  in  their 
successors  by  thorough  education.  The  Church  has  encouraged  learning  in  oil 
her  members ;  has  expended  treasure  and  life  in  maintaining  it  both  within  and 
without  her  pale;  and  has,  at  this  moment,  thousands  of  devoted,  entei'prizing, 
and  indefatigable  labourers,  night  and  day  employed  in  its  service. — Dr.  Skinner. 

LEAENINO— Conjoined  with  Piety. 

When  learning  is  conjoined  with  piety,  it  is  like  the  diamond  glittering  and 
sparkling  in  a  setting  of  gold,  or  like  golden  apples  in  dishes  of  silver. — Scriv^r. 

LEAENINO.— The  Foundations  of 

The  foundati<  ns  of  leai*ning  are — Seeing  much,  suffering  much,  studying 
much. — Ca  t  ha  ra.  II. 

LEAENINO.— The  Importance  of 

It  is  plain  to  common  sense,  that  it  must  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  honour 
and  success  of  religion  that  its  public  teachers  should  be  men  of  great  mental 
cultivation ; — exercised  in  regular  and  even  severe  labours  of  thinking — possessing 
a  free  and  yet  accurate  command  of  words,  on  the  right  choice  and  disposition 
of  which  it  depends  whether  their  thinking  shall  be  worth  anything  to  other 
men — furnished  with  a  considerable  store  of  various  knowledge — and  qualified 
to  appear  to  advantage  in  society. — Foster. 

LEAENINO.- The  Indebtedness  of 

All  the  useful  learning  now  to  be  found  in  the  world  is,  in  "a  groat  measure, 
owing  to  the  Gospel  and  to  Christians.  For  the  knowledge  of  antiqui'y,  for  every- 
thing that  is  called  philosophy,  or  the  Uteres  humaniores — for  chronology,  aud  the 
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contmaAtlon  of  histoxy  through  many  centuries; — £ar  rational  systems  of 
monlity,  and  improrementB  in  natural  philosophy,  and  for  the  application  of 
these  disooveries  to  religious  purposes; — ^for  metaphysical  researchesi  carried  as 
far  18  the  suhject  will  permit; — ^for  the  moral  rules  to  he  observed  by  nations  in 
var  and  peace; — ^for  jurisprudence,  and  for  political  knowledge,  and  for  settling 
the  rights  of  subjects,  both  dvil  and  religious,  upon  a  proper  foundation ; — for  all 
these  things,  learning  is  indebted  both  to  the  Gospel  and  to  Christians.— I^r. 
JortuL 

lEABIDTO.— The  Feryertion  of 

Learning  in  religious  hearts,  like  that  gold  in  the  Israelites'  earrings,  is  a 
moit  predouB  ornament;  but  if  men  pervert  it,  or  begin  to  make  an  idol  of  it, 
as  they  did  a  golden  calf  of  their  earrings,  it  then  becomes  au  abomination. — 
iV.  Amwtmith, 

UAimO.— The  Pleasure  of 

The  struggle  after  learning  is  full  of  delight    The  intellectual  chase,  not  less 

than  the  matOTial  one,  brings  fresh  vigour  to  our  pulses,  and  infinite  palpitations 

of  Bdinge  and  sweet  suspense.    The  idea  that  is  gained  with  effort,  aifords  far 

greater  satisfiMStion  than  that  which  is  acquired  with  dangerous  facility.    We 

dwell  with  more  fondness  on  the  perftime  of  the  flower  that  we  have  ourselves 

tended,  than  on  the  odour  which  we  cull  with  carelessness,  and  cast  away  without 

nemone.    The  ateength  and  sweetness  of  our  knowledge  depend  upon  the  im- 

pressiao  it  makes  upon  our  own  minds.    It  is  the  liveliness  of  the  ideas  that  it 

iSbidi,  which  renders  research  so  fascinating;  so  that  a  trifling  fact  or  deduction, 

vbm  diflcorered  or  worked  out  by  our  own  brain,  afibrds  us  infinitely  greater 

Fieenre  than  »  more  important  truth  obtained  by  the  exertiuns  of  another. — 

CFUmimg. 

ISAUrniO.— Profeesors  of 

They  who  are  professors  of  learning,  and  appointed  to  be  public  teachers,  are 
■In  let  above  Uieir  disciples  as  far  as  the  chair  is  above  the  area  or  floor,  tliat  is 
—in  that  very  relation  of  teachers  and  scholars;  and  therefore  among  the 
heathen  the  priests  who  were  to  answer  de  mysteriit  sometimes  bore  a  sceptre. — 
Duhop  Taylor. 

UABIIVO^— Beligion  Ooiineeted  with 

Among  other  acts  of  God's  providence  and  wise  economy  of  all  things,  there 
i*  aot  one  more  observable  than  the  succession  of  His  Church  and  dispensation 
«f  Hii  most  precious  gifts  attending  it.  You  shall  not,  in  any  age,  find  the 
flooziahing  of  learning  severed  from  the  profession  of  religion ;  and  the  proposition 
■haU  be  granted  without  exception.  God's  people  were  always  the  leomedest 
fvt  of  the  world. — Dr.  Hammond. 

UAtmre.-^ritoAi 

Of  spiritual  learning  I  may  say — that  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
■t  not  truly  and  thoroughly  understood  but  by  the  sons  of  the  kingdom,  and  by 
thna  IB  several  degrees  and  to  various  purposes.  But  to  evil  persons  the  whole 
vptem  of  this 'wisdom  is  insipid  and  flat — dull  as  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and 
teletmed  as  are  the  elements  of  our  mother-tongue.  But  so  are  mathematics 
teaSqrthian  boor,  and  music  to  a  camel. — Bishop  Taylor. 
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LBABinVO.— TlM  IFm  tad  Abuo  €f 

Use  notleftrning  nnoeoeBsnilj;  aseitnolipaiii-i^oiionfliy;  useitiiotfroitdlfj; 
use  it  not  heretkaUy ;  qm  it  not  too  prolbitiidllf ;  bat  use  it  iHth  hiiiiiimgr,iiiodar- 
ation,  ■obnety,  iad  as  a  handmaid  to  Ghript— Jkf  ^  Bur%^ 

IXABVIIIG.— Whnt  to  Laavo  oi( 

It  la  good  to  leave  off  letming  when  God  hath  left  off  taaddag;  ftr  Hmj 
which  havtf  an  ear  where  Gk)d  hath  no  toDgne^  heailcen  not  unto  Qod,  hot  to  the 
-  tonpter,  as  Eve  did  to  the  serpent— HI  SmitK 

LMBVui.— The  Writan  «f 

We  have  fUse  legends  concerning  the  mtraeleB  of  Chtistt  of  His  ApoaOes^  and 
of  andent  Christians;  and  the  wiiters  of  these  Ihbles  had  as  good  naliind 
abilities  as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  some  of  them  wanted  neither  leardlti^  noc 
craft;  and  yet  they  betray  themselyes  by  fietalts  against  ehronology,  against 
history,  against  manners  and  cnstoms,  against  morality,  and  agakot  j^tibiifiBty. 
A  liar  of  this  hind  csn  neter  pass  nndisoofered ;  bat  an  honest  vdater  cif  tm^k 
and  matter-of-ikct  is  safe :  he  wants  no  srtifloe,  and  fears  no  ezaminiAitnL--^^. 
JorHn,  *         ' 

LEHT.— Tha  CsmiBsmorattsii  of  ^ 

Oar  eommemorations  seem  slwi^  to  besr  one  of  two  aapeets :  eiyisr  fluqr 
tend  to  exalt  Christy  as  made  anto  as  a  saorifloe  for  sin;  or  iibgj  hold  Hfan  «p 
for  the  imitation  of  His  Chorch,  as  a  pattern  of  goSlj  lift,  loot,  or  tiie  ooa|- 
memoratlon  of  the  Sanoar*a  forty  days'  fosting  In  the  wfldemess^  fofla  oMnuiy 
onder  the  latter  class ;  and  tho  one  broad  lesson  of  Oizistian  praetioa  idrfeh  wa 
graft  on  this  incident  is— that  a  life  of  godliness  mast  be  a  aevere  lifa-^fliat  flie 
cross  is  not  only  the  badge  of  disciples,  bat  the  ordained  means  for  their  spifitotl 
proficiency. — D.  Moore. 

LENT.— The  Feast  of 

• 

Welcome  t  dear  feast  of  Lent !  who  loves  not  thee, 
He  loveg  not  temperance,  or  authority, 

But  is  composed  of  passion: 
The  Scriptures  bid  us  fast;  the  Church  says — Now  : 
Give  to  thy  Mother  what  thou  would'st  allow 

To  every  corporation. 

'Tie  true,  we  cannot  reach  Christ's  fortieth  day ; 
Yet  to  go  part  of  that  religious  way 

Is  better  than  to  rest : 
We  cannot  reach  our  Saviour's  purity ; 
Yet  are  we  bid — "  Be  ye  holy  e'en  as  He : " 

In  both  let's  do  our  best — O.  Herbert, 

LEVITES. — ^The  Appointment  of  the 

While  the  Israelites  were  encamped  before  Mount  Sinai,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to 
which  Moses  and  Aaron  belonged,  was,  by  special  ordinance  from  the  Lord,  set 
specially  apart  for  sacerdotal  services,  io  the  place  of  the  ffrst-bom  of  the 
different  tribes  and  families  to  whom  such  functions,  according  to  ancient  ussgp, 
belonged,  and  which  ind^pd  hod  already  been  set  apart  as  holy,  in  oommemoratio;! 
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of  the  fint-bom  of  the  iBraelites,  having  been  spared  when  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians  were  destroyed. — Dr,  Kitto. 

LSYITSS.— The  Offlee  of  the 

In  the  wildemess  the  oflSce  of  the  LeWtes  was  to  carry  the  Tabernacle  and  its 
QtensQs  and  furniture  from  place  to  place,  after  they  had  been  packed  up  by  the 
priests.  This  was  the  nature  of  their  service  in  the  desert;  but  when  they 
entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  Tabernacle  ceased  to  be  migratory,  the  range 
of  their  serrice  was  considerably  altered.  While  part  attended  at  the  Tab^- 
nsicle,  the  rest  were  distributed  through  the  country  in  the  several  cities  which 
were  allotted  to  them.  In  the  time  of  David,  a  third  and  very  important  alter- 
atioo  was  effected.  While  the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  that 
they  might  attend  the  Temple  in  rotation  weekly,  and  only  officiate  about  two 
wet'ks  in  the  year,  the  Levites  were  also  divided  into  twenty. four  courses  of  porters 
and  servitors,  and  twenty-four  of  musicians.  Besides  acting  as  porters  and  ser- 
vants during  the  day,  they  were  also  guards  of  the  Temple.  The  whole  number 
of  guards  at  night  is  stated  to  have  been  twenty-four,  of  whom  three  were  priests. 
These  are  described  as  having  been  under  an  overseer,  called  *'  The  Man  of  the 
Moantain  of  the  House."  He  went  his  rounds  to  see  that  the  guards  were  at 
their  posts:  if  he  found  any  one  seated  who  should  have  been  standing,  he 
said — ^**  Peace  be  nnto  thee ; "  but  if  he  found  any  one  asleep,  he  struck  him,  and 
sometimes  set  fire  to  his  clothes.  This  has  been  thought  to  throw  light  upon 
Be?,  xvi  15— "Behold  I  come  as  a  thief;  blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  and 
keepeth  Us  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame. — Dr,  Kitto. 

It  would  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  duties  of  the  Levites  if  we 

Rgnded  them  as  limited  to  their  services  at  the  sanctuary.    They  were  to  read 

the  volmne  of  the  Law  publicly  every  seventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

This  public  and  solemn  periodical  instruction,  though  eminently  useful,  was  not 

the  entire  of  their  duty ;  they  were  bound  from  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance  to 

take  esie  that  at  all  times  the  aged  should  be  improved,  and  the  children  be  in- 

■tnietad  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  the  adoration  of  His  majesty,  and 

the  observance  of  His  Law.    They  acquired  such  influence  and  reverence  among 

the  people  as  were  necessary  to  secure  attention  to  their  instructions ;  and  they 

we  led  to  study  the  rules  of  moral  conduct,  the  principles  of  equity,  and,  above 

eOfthe  Mosaic  code,  with  unceasing  attention;  but  they  were  not  laid  under  any 

vovi  of  celibacy,  or  monastic  austerity  and  retirement,  and  thus  abstracted  from 

ths  intercourse  and  feelings  of  social  life.     Thus  circumstanced,  they  were 

Mnredly  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  their  institution,  to  preserve 

ad  eonsolidate  the  union  of  all  the  other  tribes,  and  to  instruct  and  forward 

the  poor  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety. — Dean  Qraven. 

WVSWL—Th»  ProvisioB  of  the 

When  the  Israelites  were  governed  by  a  theocratia,  and  God  was  their  king, 
ttd  Hoses  His  lieutenant,  and  things  were  of  His  management.  He  was  pleased, 
ky  Bsking  great  provisions  for  them  that  ministered  in  the  Service  of  the  Taber- 
••ds,  to  consign  this  truth  for  ever — ^that  men,  as  they  love  God,  at  the  same 
ale  sie  to  make  provisions  for  His  priests.  For  when  Himself  did  it.  He  not 
€ily  gave  them  forty-eight  cities,  with  a  mile  of  glebe  round  about  their  city 
ffiiy  wi^,  yet  the  whole  country  was  but  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  from 
te  to  Beersheba ;  but  besides  this  they  had  the  tithe  of  all  increase,  the  first- 
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fruita,  oiftTOigs,  Towt,  vademptioiu^  Mid  in  dloKfe  th«j  had  t#«itt7-llMir  aovlB  6f 
daes;  and  all  this  either  brought  to  the  ham  homa  to  them  irltfaoot  tMnhlai  or 
else,  aa  the  nature  of  the  thing  required,  hroQ^  to  the  Temple;  the  fint  to 
make  it  more  profitable,  and  the  aeoond  to  deolare  Ukat  thfljr  noeiftsd  it  not  finei 
the  peoffo,  bat  from  Qod,— not  the  people's  kindneas,  bat  the  Loid'0iBlMtitfllee ; 
inaomueh  that  this  small  tribe  of  Lefi,  whioh  traa  not  the  ftvtleth  pSKk  ol  tlM 
people,  had  •  leremie  almost  treble  to  anj  of  the  lacgeat  tribe8«'-^BIii^p  Tmfim* 

UBIBAIb— Tha  faeai^  of  tha 

„   ^The  liberal  are  aeeare  alone^ 

For  what  we  frankly  give  for  ever  is  oar  own^^-^lnimi^Ia. 

UBSBALITT.— OhristiaBity  Snpportad  1^ 

The  dignitj  of  Ghrisdaniiy  is  better  supported  by  aets  of  libendilgr  than  bj 
aconraej  of  reasoning;  bat  when  both  go  togetberr  when  a  man  of  sentiment 
can  dearly  state  and  aUy  defend  his  religioaa  principles,  and  whan  his  heart  ia 
as  generona  as  his  prindplee  axe  inflexible,  ha  posaesses  strength  and  beaaly  in 
an  eminent  degree. — Buck. 


LIBIBAUTT— Xsplainad. 

Liberality  doea  not  consist  in  good  Words,  bttt  in,  good  iTorka.-^^.  Seche 

LIBllA£ZT7.-^Tha  (Mlaa  of 

The  oAee  of  liberality  eonsisteth  in  giving  with  jndgment — Ciuto 


Til  BRRATiTTT.— Beliglons 

Liberality  in  the  profeseion  of  religion  is  a  wiae  and  innodent  poi^.  l!^e 
bigot  liyes  at  home;  a  reptile  he  crawled  into  existence,  and  there  in  hL»  hole  he 
lurks  a  reptile  still.  A  generous  Christian  goes  out  of  his  own  party,  aasoaiates 
with  others,  and  gains  improyement  by  all. — Dr,  Jortifi, 

UBBABIES.— Large 

The  aggregation  of  large  libraries  tends  to  divert  men's  thoaghu  from  the 
one  great  book — the  Bible,  which  ought  to  be,  night  and  day,  in  every  one's 
hand. — Luther, 

LIBBABT. — Company  in  a 

I  go  into  my  library,  and  like  some  great  panorama,  all  history  unrolls  before 
me.  I  breathe  the  morning  air  of  the  world,  while  the  scent  of  Eden's  roses 
yet  linger  in  it,  when  it  was  thickened  only  by  the  sigh  of  Eve.  I  see  the 
pyramids  building ;  I  hear  Memnon  murmur,  as  the  first  morning  sun  touches 
him  ;  I  see  the  Sphinx  when  she  first  began  to  ask  her  eternal  question.  I  sit 
as  in  a  theatre ;  the  stage  is  time,  the  play  is  the  play  of  the  world.  What  a 
spectacle  it  is !  what  kingly  i>omp,  what  processions  pass  by,  what  cities  bum  to 
heaven,  what  crowds  of  captives  are  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  conquerors !  I  hiss  or 
cry  **  bravo  "  when  the  great  actors  come  on  shaking  the  stage.  In  my  solitude  I  am 
only  myself  at  intervals.  I  am  a  Roman  emperor  when  I  look  at  a  Roman  coin. 
I  lift  Homer,  and  I  shout  with  Achilles  in  the  trenches.  The  silence  of  the  un- 
peopled Syrian  plains,  the  outcomings  and  outgoings  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham 
and  Ishmael,  Isaac  in  the  fields  at  eventide,  Rebekah  at  the  well,  Jacob's  guile, 
Esau's  face  reddened  by  desert  sun -heat,  Joseph's  splendid  funeral  procession 
— all  these  things  I  can  find  within  the  boards  of  my  Old  Testament    What  a 
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Bilenee  in  Uiese  old  books,  what  green  pastoral  rest,  and  yet  what  indubitable 
horaan  tzistence.  Aeross  the  brawling  centuries  of  blood  and  war  that  lie 
betweeo,  I  can  hear  the  bleating  of  Abraham's  sheep,  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  of 
Bebekah's  camels.  O  men  and  women,  so  far  separated  yet  so  near,  so 
Btzange  yet  so  well-known,  by  what  miraculous  power  do  I  know  you  all  1  Books 
tre  the  true  Elysian  fields  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  converse,  coached  on 
flowers,  tnd  to  these  fields  a  mortal  may  venture  unappalled.  What  king's  court 
can  boast  such  company  f  what  school  of  philosophy  such  wisdom  ?  All  the 
vit  of  an  the  world  is  glancing  and  flashing  there.  There  is  Pan's  pipe,  there 
■re  the  songs  of  Apollo.  Sitting  in  my  library  at  night,  and  looking  on  the  silent 
flees  of  my  books,  I  am  occasionally  visited  by  a  strange  sense  of  the  super- 
natural. They  are  not  collections  of  printed  pages,  they  are  ghosts.  I  take  one 
down,  and  it  immediately  speaks  with  me,  it  may  be  in  a  tong^io  not  now  heard 
on  earth ;  it  may  be  of  men  and  things  of  which  it  alone  i>os8esse8  knowledge. 
I  call  myself  a  solitary,  but  sometimes  I  think  I  misapply  the  term.  No  man 
sees  more  company  than  I  do.  I  travel  with  mightier  cohorts  around  me  than 
ever  did  Tamerlane  or  Genghis  Khan  on  their  fiery  marches.  I  am  a  sovereign 
in  my  library,  bat  it  is  the  dead  not  the  living  that  attend  my  levees  I — Sage. 

UBBAST.— Satisfied  with  a 

My  library 

Was  dukedom  large  enough. — Shahspeare, 

UB2ABT.— A  Small  Addition  to  a 

He  who  does  not  aspire  to  make  some  small  addition  to  his  library,  were  it 
only  by  a  critical  catalogue,  must  indeed  be  not  more  animated  than  a  leaden 
Mereuiy.  He  must  be  as  indolent  as  that  animal  called  the  sloth,  who  perishes 
on  the  tree  he  climbs,  after  he  has  eaten  all  its  leaves. — I.  Disraeli, 

imtABT^A  StndenVs 

He  has  his  Rome,  his  Florence,  his  whole  glowing  Italy,  within  the  four  walls 
of  hii library.  He  has  in  his  books  the  ruins  of  an  antique  world,  and  the  gloriis 
of  a  modem  onow — Longfellow, 

UFE^flM  Aetiwity  of 

life  is  bat  a  short  day ;  but  it  is  a  working-day.  Activity  may  lead  to  evil ; 
bot  inactivity  cannot  be  led  to  good. — H,  More. 

Un— Tht  Best  Forms  of 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 

Shall  the  world's  famine  feed ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  firuitful  seed ; 
live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed. — Dr.  Bonar. 

im^-Tht  BtttiiLeia  of 

To  grow  wiser,  more  pious,  more  benevolent,  more  ardent,  more  elevated,  in 
•my  soUe  porpoee  and  action,  to  resemble  the  Divinity. — Foster. 

XIFB.-€hrist  Sanetifiei 

Ho  sanctifies  and  gilds  every  stage  of  it  He  was  a  little  child,  and  showe  I 
v  how  fit  it  was  to  be  obedient  to  parents — ^how  dear  to  a  mother  a  child  could 
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be  — lunr  He  never  Ibi^t  her,  bat  even  on  tlie  er<»88  thoui^t  of  whet  tioiild  loo^ 
end  eomfort  her.  He  grew  ap  to  boyhood— He  ihowed  ue  how  to  leant  hotii  Iqr 
hearing  and  asking  qoeationa— how  early  He  eonld  be  bnaiedin  d<nttg  his  Father^ 
baainess..  He  showed  ns  in  ML  manhood  hoWi  in  the  midst  of  the  wadd,  «ftd  of 
eonstant»  pressing  dudes  whidh,  eoming  and  gofog^  in  feasting  and  inoompanyBo 
less  than  in  serious  moments,  He  still  was  the  same  divine  Master  and  Syiand. 
He  showed  ns  in  the  desolation  and  soHtode  of  Qelhsemane  and  Galvai7»  when 
He  seemed  to  be  left,  nnsopported,  to  Himsdf,  that  He  was  yet  not  alone,  beeaase 
the  Father  was  with  Him^— Deem  Stafd/t^. 

Un.— Th^  €9tflstiaa 

Christian  life's  no  bank  of  roses, 

Where  we  idly  sit  and  sing, 
Till  the  gathering  evening  eKoses — 

Christian  life's  an  earnest  thing. 

Fall  of  vows  and  ibll  of  labour. 

An  oar  days  A«di  duties  faring. 
First  to  God,  snd  then  onr  neif^boiir  ;-* 

Christian  life's  an  earnest  thing. 

Onward—HBver  onward  pressing. 

Yet  nntired  as  ai^el's  wing; 
Believing,  doing,  blest  andltoving,— ^ 

Christian  life's  an  eamest.thing.— JDr.  M&nuCL 

UR.— The  Xlements  ef 

The  bread  of  life  is  love;  the  salt  of  life  is  woric; 

The  sweetness  of  life,  poeiy ;  the  water  of  life,  feith.— JiamAow. 

LIFE— Ctod's  BehooL 

How  Nature  langhs  at  our  schools  sometimes !  Education,  so-called,  is  a  fine 
thing,  and  might  be  a  better  thing;  but  there  is  an  education, — that  of  life, 
which,  when  seconded  by  a  pure  will  to  learn,  leaves  the  schools  behind,  even  as 
the  horse  of  the  desert  would  leave  behind  the  slow  pomposity  of  the  common-fed 
goose.  For  life  is  God's  school,  and  they  that  will  listen  to  the  Master  there  will 
learn  at  God*s  speed. — Dr.  Macdonald, 

LIFE.— A  Good  Man's 

His  life 

Sweet  to  himself  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. — W,  Wordsworth. 

LIFS.— Oraces  Wrought  in 

It  is  in  Ufe,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  that  those  graces  are  wrought  and 
fashioned  which  perfect  the  soul,  inmiortal  after  death. — Dean  Stanley. 

LIFE.— The  Happy  Way  of 

That  is  the  most  happy  way  of  life  which  leads  most  dii«ctly  to  the  knowledge 
and  service  of  God. — Aristotle. 

LIFE. — The  Longest 

Amongst  rational  beings  that  life  is  longest,  whether  brief  or  protracted  its 
outward  term,  into  which  the  largest  amount  of  mind,  of  mental  and  moral 
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acdfity,  is  condemned.  It  is  possible  for  the  longest  life  to  be  really  briefer  than 
the  thortest,  and  the  child  or  youth  may  die  older,  with  more  of  life  crowded  into 
his  brief  existence,  than  he  whose  dull  and  stagnant  being  drags  on  to  an 
ingiorious  dd  age. — Profenor  Caird. 

UFE— Lofdj. 

O  God  1  how  lovely  stiU  is  life  \— Schiller. 

UFE^Ans-Spent 

That  was  a  sad  cry  of  one : — "  My  life  is  done,  but  my  work  is  undone  1 " — 
W.  Sicktr, 

UTL— Only  OiM 

Tis  not  for  man  to  trifle  I   Life  is  brief, 

And  sin  is  here. 
Ova  age  is  but  the  falling  of  a  leaf, 

A  dropping  tear. 
We  have  no  time  to  sport  away  the  hours, 
All  most  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  ours. 

Not  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  we, 

One,  only  one  1 
How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be, 

That  narrow  span ! 
Day  after  day  filled  up  with  blessed  toil, 
Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new  spoil. — Dr.  Bonar. 

UR.--Ihe  Philosophy  of 

The  tnie  philosophy  of  life  is  the  endeavour  to  realize  our  aspirations — to  live 
<^  hest  thoaghts,  which,  like  wandering  angels,  visit  us  in  our  better  moments. — 

Un^lMl  and  Aotiye. 

life  'b  more  than  bi*eath  and  the  quick  round  of  blooJ ; 

Tis  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart : 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thought,  not  breaths ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial : 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. — P.  J.  Bailey. 

m^Beligioiis 

A  niigioQs  lifb  is  not  a  thing  which  spends  itself  like  a  bright  bubble  on  the 
iiiwii  nrfiiee.  It  is  rather  like  the  river  itself,  v/hich  widens  continually,  and  is 
*0^  so  bioail  og  so  deep  as  at  its  mouth,  where  it  rolls  into  the  ocean  of 
«*«nty.— H.  W.  Seecher. 

m-«  Solemn  Beality. 

thy  life,  wert  thou  the  "pitifullest  of  all  the  sons  of  earth,**  is  no  idle  dream, 
^  •  solemn  reality.  It  is  thy  own  ;  it  is  all  thou  hast  to  front  eternity  with. 
^«ki  then,  even  as  He  has  done  and  does — "like  a  star  unhasting,  yet 
■SMstu^.**— CaWj^Z<?. 

UR— Traiaed  and  Exercised. 
Too  often  neglected  and  allowed  to  lapse  into  weakness,  trained  and  exercised, 
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and  right  feeling  than  any  fault  compatible  with  simplicity  and  nature.  And 
here  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  while  a  rapid,  careless,  and  irrererent 
performance  of  divine  service  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided,  there  is  an  opposite 
extreme  into  which  clergymen  are  apt  to  fall:  intending  to  be  sezions,  they 
become  sad ;  and  meaning  to  be  solemn,  they  become  solemnified ;  forgetftil  that, 
after  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  a  chastened  hilarity  is  diflftiaed 
over  the  service  of  our  Church. — Bishop  Jebb. 

A  deep  sense  of  the  things  prayed  for,  a  true  recollection  and  attention  of 
8piri£,  and  a  holy  earnestness  of  soul,  will  give  a  composure  to  the  looks,  and  a 
weight  to  the  pronunciation,  that  will  be  tempered  between  affectation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  levity  on  the  other. — Bishop  Burnet. 

LITUBGT.— Bepetitioxis  in  the 

Our  admirable  Church  Liturgy  has  been  accused  of  its  repetitions  as  a  fault; 
but  this  defect,  if  it  be  one,  happily  accommodates  itself  to  our  infirmitiefl. 
Where  is  the  favoured  being  whose  attention  never  wanders — whose  heart 
accompanies  his  lips  in  every  sentence  ?  Is  there  no  absence  of  mind  in  the 
petitioner,  no  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  no  inconstancy  of  the  heart,  which 
these  repetitions  are  wisely  calculated  to  correct,  to  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to 
bring  back  the  strayed  affections  ? — H,  More. 

LITUBOT.— The  Spirit  of  our 

The  authors  of  our  Liturgy,  in  their  view  of  Him  who  ruleth  over  us  and 
careth  for  us,  have  observed  a  happy  and  scriptural  moderation.  They  do  not, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is,  compel  us  to  shrink  under  the  gloomy  apprehension 
of  a  mysterious,  arbitrary  tyrant,  clothed  in  terrors,  and  dwelling  in  blackness,  and 
darkness,  and  tempest ;  nor  do  they,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  permit  us  to  sleep 
on,  and  take  our  rest,  in  the  cold,  abstract,  philosophic  veneration  of  a  First 
Cause,  First  Mover,  and  Supreme  IntelliRence.  The  service  which  they  teach  is 
at  once  reas(»nable  and  aflfectionate.  They  lead  us  directly  to  the  meek  and 
reverential  love  of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful,  all-perfect  God;  our  Father  no  less 
than  our  Creator;  awful,  indeed,  in  His  holiness,  but  inexpressibly  benignant  in 
His  conde-^oonsiun.  This  is  the  spirit  of  our  Liturgy;  a  spirit  which  infuses  hope 
into  the  humblest  confessions,  and  wliich  gives  comfort  in  the  very  sighings  of  a 
contrite  heart ;  a  spirit  which  testifies  that  wilfully  to  offend  God  is  the  only  real 
misery,  and  consciously  to  please  Him  the  only  true  source  of  peace  and  joy ; 
that  we  can  be  wretched  only  by  defacing  in  ourselves  His  image,  and  happy  only 
by  the  participation  of  His  nature ;  rendering  us,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words, 
and  according  to  the  measure  of  our  bounded  capacities,  pure  as  He  is  pure, 
merciful  as  He  is  merciful,  perfect  as  He  is  perfect. — Bishop  J  ebb. 

LITUBGY.— The  Spirituality  of  the 

No  uninspired  service  contains  so  much  mind  or  spirituality  as  the  Liturgy. 
It  is  alike  the  service  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart. — Bridges. 

LITTIEGY.— The  Suitability  of  our 

Only  let  a  person  be  humbled  as  a  sinner  before  God,  and  he  will  not  find  in 
the  whole  universe  any  prayers  so  suited  to  his  taste.  They  express  exactly  what 
a  broken-hearted  penitent  before  God  would  desire  to  express;  yet  is  there  in 
them  nothing  of  extravagance  or  of  cant:  all  is  sober,  chaste,  judicious;  so 
minute  to  comprehend    everything    which  the  largest  assembly  of  suppliants 
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eoold  wiBh  to  otter,  SDd  at  the  same  tiine  so  general  as  not  to  involve  any  one  to 
a  greater  extent  than  his  own  experience  sanctions  and  approves.  Throughout 
the  whole,  the  snppliant  is  made  to  stand  on  the  only  true  foundation,  and  tp  urge 
erery  request  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  atoning  Saviour,  his 
all-prerailing  Advocate.  Throughout  the  whole,  also,  is  the  Spirit's  influence 
admowledged  as  the  only  source  of  light  and  life,  and  implored  as  a  gift  of  God 
to  sinners,  for  Christ's  sake. — Simeon. 

UVZBY.— Ghriflt's 

Not  ereiy  one  that  wears  Christ's  livery  shall  have  His  wages. — Janeway. 


God's  livtiy  is  a  very  plain  one;  hut  its  wearers  have  good  reason  to  be 
content.  If  it  have  not  so  much  gold-lace  about  it  as  Satan's,  it  keeps  out  foul 
weather  better,  and  is,  besides,  a  great  deal  cheaper. — Lowell. 

LOeiCL— Tht  AdTantages  of 

As  the  militaiy  drill  is  to  the  body  of  a  soldier,  so  logic  is  to  the  mind  of  the 
thinker.  It  is  a  subsidiary  and  an  external  thing.  It  does  not  profess  to  supply 
troth,  or  to  enlarge  the  natural  i>owers  of  the  intellect  But  by  systematizing 
the  natorsl  roles  of  all  reasoning,  it  gives  dexterity,  readiness,  accuracy;  it 
•snsts  in  the  detection  of  fallacies  by  pointing  out  the  exact  direction  in  which 
they  may  be  expected,  and  the  defective  forms  they  may  assume.  It  disciplines 
in  its  piogw«  the  mind  it  informs,  and  supplies,  though  probably  in  an  inferior 
degree,  that  directness,  concentration,  and  precision  of  thought  which  mathe- 
stndies  so  eminently  bestow. — Oarbett. 


IMEU.— IMaittoni  «f 

Logie  is  the  art  of  thinking  welL — I,  Taylor. 

Logie  is  the  art  of  convincing  us  of  some  truth. — Bruyire. 

miCL— The  Vint  Syitem  of 

The  sdenee  of  logic  was  introduced  by  Aristotle,  who  flourished  at  the  same 
i  with  the  prophet  Malachi ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  little  improvement  has 
taken  place  upon  his  ideas.  The  elements  of  his  plan  were — first,  an 
btnloetion ;  Moondly,  the  proposition ;  thirdly,  the  demonstration :  and  fourthly, 
fte  eondnsioti. — Dr.  Sturtevant. 

MICw— fnid«Bce  and 

Boles  of  pmdenoe  are  never  to  be  accepted  against  a  rule  of  logic,  or  reason, 
vrtriet  disooorses;  for  if  the  rules  of  logic  be  true,  then  it  is  not  prudence,  but 
Bipradenoe  that  contradicts  them,  unless  it  be  prudence  to  tell  or  to  believe  a 
it;  for  the  use  of  prodenee  is  to  draw  from  conjecture  a  safe  and  a  wise  condu- 
when  there  are  no  certain  rules  to  guide  us. — Bishop  Taylor. 


IMC  nd  BHSTOBIC. 

First  in  joor  sermons  use  your  logic,  and  then  your  rhetoric.  Rhetoric  with- 
«■! logie  is  like  a  tree  with  leaves  and  blossoms,  but  no  root;  yet  I  confess  more 
ne  tsken  with  rhetoric  than  logic,  because  they  are  catched  with  a  free  expression, 
vbeo  thej  onderstand  not  reason — Selden. 
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LOOIOIAK.— The  HatoUoM 

There  is  no  logician  like  him  who  can  find  ont  Satan's  subdeties,  and  evade  his 
paralogisms.— 5irtnnoclk. 

LOVB.— The  Activity  of 

Love  is  like  the  Spirit  in  Ezekiel's  wheels,  that  made  them  move  so  swifUj ; 
80  that  dulness,  sluggishness,  and  wearisomeness  is  qnickly  dispelled  by  heavenly 
love,  as  the  ice  is  presently  dissolved  by  the  sunbeams. — Burgess, 

LOVE.— An  Addresa  to 

Hail,  holy  love !  thou  word  that  snms  all  bliss, 

Gives  and  receives  all  bliss,  fullest  when  most 

Thou  givest  I  spring-head  of  all  felicity, 

Deepest  when  most  is  drawn !  emblem  of  God  I 

O'erflowing  most  when  greatest  numbers  drink ! 

Essence  that  binds  the  uncreated  Three, 

Chain  that  unites  creation  to  its  Lord, 

Centre  to  which  all  being  gravitates, 

Eternal,  ever-growing,  happy  love  I 

Enduring  all,  hoping,  forgiving  all ; 

Instead  of  law,  fulfilling  every  law ; 

Entirely  blest,  because  thou  seek'st  no  more, 

Hopest  not,  nor  fearest ;  but  on  the  present  liv'st, 

And  hold'st  perfection  smiling  in  thy  arms. 

Mybterious,  infinite  exhaustless  love ! 

On  earth  mysterious,  and  mysterious  still 

In  heaven ;  sweet  chord,  that  harmonizes  all 

The  harps  of  Paradise !  the  spring,  the  well. 

That  fills  the  bowl  and  banquet  of  the  sky ! — Pollok, 

LOVE.— Brotherly 

C)ur  love  to  our  brethren  is,  as  respects  ourselves  anil  our  posterity,  not  only  the 
evidence,  but  tlie  measure  of  our  love  to  Christ.  He  that  hath  not  love  enough 
in  him  for  a  man  like  himself,  how  can  he  love  God,  whose  goodness,  being  above 
our  knowledge,  requireth  a  transcendency  in  our  love  ?  This  is  a  sure  rule,  he 
that  loveth  not  a  member  of  Christ  loveth  not  Clirist;  and  he  who  groweth  in  his 
love  to  his  brethren  groweth  likewise  in  liis  love  to  Christ. — Bishop  Reynold*. 

LOVE.— Christian 

W  hen  a  rosebud  is  formed,  if  the  soil  is  soft  and  the  sky  is  genial,  it  is  not 
long  before  it  bursts ;  for  the  life  within  is  so  abundant  that  it  can  no  longer 
contain  it  all,  but  in  blossomed  brightness  and  swimming  fragrance  it  must  needs 
lot  forth  its  joy,  and  gladden  all  the  air:  and  if,  when  thus  ripe,  it  refused  to 
expand,  it  would  quickly  rot  at  heart,  and  die.  And  Christian  love  is  just  piety 
with  its  petals  fully  spread,  developing  itself,  and  making  it  a  happier  world. 
The  religion  which  fancies  that  it  loves  God,  when  it  never  evinces  love  to  its 
brother,  is  not  piety,  but  a  poor  mildewed  theology,  a  dogma  with  a  worm  in  the 
heart. — Vr.  J.  Hamilton. 

LOVE.— A  Christian  without 

A  soldier  may  as  well  be  without  his  wenpons,  a  limner  without  liis  pencil,  a 
musician  without  his  viol,  as  a  Christian  without  love. — T.  WaUoiu 
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LOYZ— like  Chriit'a  Loye. 

He  asks  not  that  our  love  should  equal  His,  but  resemble  His ;  not  that  it 
should  be  of  the  same  strength,  but  of  the  same  kind,  A  pearl  of  dew  will  not 
hold  the  sun,  but  it  may  hold  a  spark  of  its  light.  A  child  by  the  sea  trying  to 
catch  the  waves  as  they  dash  in  clouds  of  crystal  spray  upon  the  sand,  cannot 
hold  the  ocean  in  a  tiny  shell,  but  he  can  hold  a  drop  of  the  ocean  water. — Stanford, 

LOTS.— Deflnitions  of 

Lore  is  God's  essence. — Bishop  Tegnir, 

l/)ve  is  that  powerflil  and  prevalent  passion  by  which  all  the  fkculties  and 
i*K-linatiuns  of  the  soul  are  determined,  and  in  which  both  its  perfection  and 
luppiness  dq)end. — ScougaL 

Lore  is  the  chUd  of  faith,  the  mother  of  obeJienoe,  and  the  miniature  likeness 
of  Ood^Gnfith. 

iOn.— The  Bistingnishing  Charsotar  of 

Lore  is  the  only  mark  whereby  the  children  of  Christ  and  members  of  Christ's 
liodj  an  known  from  the  rest  of  the  world. — Bruce, 

ICnn.— Dxfine  and  Hnman 

God  is  not  only  lore,  but  "love  is  of  God."  "We  love  Him,  because  He  first 
knred  us.*  It  is  His  love,  it  is  our  love;  and  these  inseparably  unite.  So  the 
fire  of  the  altar  and  the  fire  of  heaven  could  not  of  old  be  distinguished ;  the  same 
ilttf  iostained  the  whole  bumt-ofiering,  and  the  flames  arose  together  in  a  com- 
Biii«M  blase.— Dr.  B.  W,  Hamilton, 

U'VB-on  Earth  and  in  Heaven. 

Where  the  natural  halts,  where  cramped,  confinc^l, 

The  seen  horizon  bounds  the  baffled  mind, 

The  Inspired  begins — the  onward  march  is  given, 

Bridging  all  space,  nor  ending  e'en  in  heaven ! 

There,  veOed  on  earth,  we  mark,  divinely  clear. 

Duty  and  end — the  There  explains  the  Here  I 

We  seek  the  link  that  binds  the  future  band, 

Foeman  with  foeman  gliding  hand  in  hand ; 

And  feel  that  hate  is  but  an  hour's — the  son 

Of  earth,  to  perish  when  the  earth  is  done — 

But  love  eternal,  and  we  turn  below 

To  hail  the  brother  where  we  loathed  the  foe. — Lytton. 

lift.— Hm  Faenlties  without 

What  trees  are  in  summer,  covered  with  leaves  and  blossoms,  exhaling  pcr- 
hmt,  and  filled  with  merry  birds  that  sing  out  of  their  hidden  choirs,  are  Con- 
ftienee.  Veneration,  Fear  even,  when  they  are  shined  upon  by  Love ;  but,  without 
kn,  soy  of  these  faculties  is  like  that  tree  in  winter,  through  which  the  wind 
vkinles  and  tlie  storm — gaunt,  leafless,  bloodless. — II,  W,  Beecher, 


The  awakening  of  first  love  is  but  a  revival  of  the  innocence  of  youth,  and  of 
tht  BBveROiee  for  tbe  divine  element  in  the  nature  of  man. — Zschokke. 
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LOVE.— The  Higheit  Act  of 

The  highest  act  of  love  is  the  sacriRce  of  self;  the  highest  act  of  God's  infinite 
love  to  man  was  in  the  Redemption ;  but  from  the  ineffable  mystery  which  hangs 
over  the  Godhead,  God  could  not  be  said  to  sacrifice  Himself,  and  therefore  He 
sacrificed  His  only  Son — that  object  which  was  so  near  and  so  dear  to  Him,  that 
nothing  could  be  nearer  and  dearer. — Dr.  Arnold. 

LOVE— for  Kankind. 

Nature  says — "Love  thyself  alone;"  domestic  education  says — ^**Love  your 
family;"  the  national — "  Love  your  country;"  but  religion  says — **  Love  all  man- 
kind without  exception." — Feltham, 

LOVE.— The  Mirror  of 

Here  is  a  short  piece  of  precious  word  revelation,  for  instance — '*  God  is  love.** 
Love!  Yes.  But  what  is  tJiat  f  The  revelation  does  not  tell  you  I  think.  Look 
into  the  mirror,  and  you  will  see.  Out  of  your  own  heart  you  may  know  what 
love  is.  Li  no  other  possible  way,  by  no  other  help  or  sign.  All  the  words  and 
sounds  ever  uttered,  all  the  revelations  of  cloud,  or  flame,  or  crystal,  are  utterly 
powerless.    Only  the  broken  mirror  can  tell  you  what  love  is. — Rwkin. 

LOVE.— The  Motto  of 

Everything  for  God  and  nothing  for  me :  such  is  the  motto  of  love. — Pro- 
fessor Vinet, 

LOVE.— Practical 

« 

Love  is  like  new  wine  which  will  have  vent,  it  vents  itself  in  good  works. — 
T.  WaUon. 

LOVE.— A  Prayer  for 

O  Thou,  who  keep'st  the  key  of  lovf», 
Open  Thy  fount,  Eternal  Dove, 

And  overflow  this  heart  of  mine. 
Enlarging  as  it  fills  with  Thee, 
Till  in  one  blaze  of  charity 

Care  and  remorse  are  lost,  like  motes  in  light  divine ;  — 

Till,  as  each  moment  wafts  us  higher, 
By  every  gush  of  pure  desire, 

And  high -breathed  hope  of  joys  above. 
By  every  secret  sigh  we  heave, 
Whole  years  of  folly  we  outlive, 

In  His  unerring  sight,  who  measures  life  by  love. — Keble. 

LOVE— the  Keward  of  Love. 

God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 

And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love. — R,  Browning. 

LOVE.— The  Service  of 

Thou  knowest  what  Jacob  felt  when  he  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and 
they  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.  A  Gospel 
spirit  does  the  same  to  God; — love  makes  long  service  short,  and  hard  service 
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eofly.  Nothing  is  pain  that  love  does.  And  this  is  Gospel  obedience.  It  is  fieuth 
working  by  loTe  which  refines  duty  into  a  grace — ^the  commandments  are  exalted 
into  pzhrileges— Kxrdinancee  become  happy  means  of  fellowship  with  God. — 
Romahu, 

L17ZEWASXHES8.— The  Beit  Bemedy  againit 

The  best  remedy  is  an  obstinate  persisting  in  prayer  until  our  affections  be 
moved,  and  a  regolar  habit  of  going  to  religious  duties  with  a  prepared  and  meek 
heart»  tiiinlring  more  of  obtaining  communion  with  God,  than  of  spending  so 
many  minutes  in  seeking  it. — H,  K.  White, 

IUXEWABMKE88— in  a  Church. 

Lukewarmness  in  a  Church  is  like  the  heat  of  a  corpse  exposed  to  the  sun ;  it 
b  never  enlivened,  it  is  never  animated;  even  its  warmth  is  offensive. — Dr. 
Jenkyn. 

LUXIWAS1EHS88.— God  Hates 

In  every  action  of  religion  God  expects  such  a  warmth  and  a  holy  fire  to  go 
along,  that  it  may  be  able  to  enkindle  the  wood  upon  the  altar  and  consume  the 
sacrifice;  but  God  hates  a  lukewarm  spirit.  God  hates  it  worse  than  stark  cold. 
—BUhop  Taylor, 

LVDWIBXHISS— after  Warmth. 

Chin  after  warmth  is  always  dangerous;  but  how  many,  after  beiog  warmed 
It  the  Church,  directly  they  get  out  of  it,  begin  some  worldly  conversation,  and 
lose  in  the  warmth  they  obtain ! — Bowes. 


M. 

XAI— laade  to  Adore. 

Uin  was  not  made  to  question,  but  to  adore, — Dr.  E.  Young, 

Ur^A  Carnal  and  a  Spiritual 

An  organ,  or  any  other  wind  instrument,  maketh  no  music  till  there  be 
^VBith  pat  into  it;  bat  a  stringed  instrument,  as  the  lute  or  viol,  yieldeth  a 
F^Miiot  sound  even  with  the  touch  of  a  finger.  And  thus  a  carnal  man,  that 
itdeidin  sins  and  trespasses,  must  have  a  new  life  breathed  into  him  by  the 
Blened  Spirit  before  he  be  able  to  set  forth  the  praises  of  his  Maker ;  whereas 
one  that  is  spiritualized  doth  good,  and  receiveth  good,  upon  the  least  touch  of 
the  Spirit,  and  is  a  trumpet  of  God's  glory  upon  the  least-  occasion  that  can 
fomahlj  be  offered.~Pn«rto. 

lAI.~Tha  Chief  Snd  of 

Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God ;  and  God's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  Himself 
••Dr.  QMtJme. 

XAI,— Ih«  Creation  of 

Ihe  sahlimest  thoughts  expressed  in  language  are  contained  in  the  Genesis 
fnvn  by  Moses.  In  this  we  find  that  the  production  of  man  was  the  finishing 
Mnke  to  creation, — the  Creator's  special  thought, — the  final  end  of  the  six  days' 
wk.  The  creative  Word  said — "light  be,  and  light  was."  Man  was  then 
hnqjit  into  being  to  behold  His  glory  who  formed  our  nature  expressly  in  cor- 

Y 
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respondence  with  Himself:  "in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him."  As  the  Deitj 
toached  the  commonest  dust  into  sublimest  order,  the  dead  elements  stood  ap  a 
temple  for  their  Maker,  who,  breathing  within  it,  filled  it  with  His  life,  and  in 
man  was  mirrored  the  abiding  Godhead.  Thus  man  walked  forth  in  his  Paradise, 
at  once  the  representative  and  the  worshipper  of  Love,  and  light,  and  Power, 
connecting  the  visible  with  the  invisible — worlds  in  his  own  person,  and  bj  the 
QDion  of  spirit  with  matter,  feebleness  with  perfection,  exhibiting  the  glorious 
mystery  of  creation — Omnipotence  revealed  in  contradictions  reconciled  I  Man 
is  the  grand  contradiction — a  compound  of  paradoxes;  for  he  is  constituted  net 
only  of  opposites,  but  of  contraries ! — Dr.  Moore, 

MAN. — ^The  Eminence  of 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 

Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limits  of  his  Arame ; 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers. 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  fVom  his  breast; 

And  through  the  mist  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain. 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 

The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven?— Dr.  Akemide. 

MAN— Ood-Adomed  with  Mind. 

Oh,  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  Mankind! 

That  Thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear; — 
That  Thou  atlorn'st  bim  with  so  bright  a  mind, 

Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  e'en  an  angel's  peor! 

Oh,  what  a  lively  life,  what  heavenly  power, 
"What  spreading  virtue,  what  a  sparkling  tire, — 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower 

Dost  Thou  within  the  dying  flesh  inspire  I — Sir.  J.  Davies. 

MAN.— A  Good 

A  good  man,  though  unlearned  in  secular  knowledge,  is  like  the  windows  of 
the  Temple — narrow  without  and  broad  within  ;  ho  sees  not  so  much  of  what 
profits  abroad ;  but  whatsoever  is  within,  and  concerns  religion  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  God,  that  he  sees  with  a  broad  inspection. — Bishop  Taylor. 

MAN — Liable  to  Error. 

So  long  as  man  strives,  he  is  liable  to  error. — Gocllic. 

MAN.— The  Mission  of 

Amid  all  life's  quests 
Tliere  seems  but  woi  tliy  one — to  do  men  good. 
It  matters  not  how  long  we  live,  but  how. — P.  J.  Bailey. 
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HAH.— Hm  Most  Peifeot 

If  an  angel  were  sent  from  heaven  to  find  tbe  most  perfect  man,  he  would  not 
probably  find  him  composing  a  bodj  of  divinity,  but  perhaps,  a  cripple  in  a  poor- 
honse,  whom  tbe  parish  wish  dead,  and  humbled  before  God  with  far  lower 
thought  of  himself  than  others  think  of  him. — J.  Newton, 

KAH.— Tbft  Bepresentatiye  Character  of 

As  man,  thou  art  the  high-priest  of  all  creation,  a  little  miniature  of  the 
imiverse  in  thyself,  representing  the  angels  in  virtue  of  thy  immortal  spirit,  tbe 
lower  creatures  in  virtue  of  thy  sensations  aud  appetites,  and  matter  in  virtue  of 
thy  body. — Dean  QouXbum. 


XAV-in 

We  are  desolate,  shattered,  and  scathed  :  there  are  traceries  and  columns  of 
eeUstial  workmanship ;  there  are  heaven-aspiring  arches,  splendid  colonnades, 
but  fragmeDtary  alL  Yet  above  us  bends  an  all-pitying  Heaven,  and  spiritual 
voices,  and  callings  in  our  hearts  speak  of  a  time  when  Almighty  Power  shall  take 
pil^ssore  in  these  stones,  and  favour  the  dust  thereof. — H.  B.  Stowe. 

XAI— a  Sanetn&ry. 

''Let  us  make  man  in  ouit  image."  Such  is  man's  height,  and  depth,  and 
breadth,  and  mystery.  He  has  not  come  from  one  principle  or  distinction  of  the 
IKrine  Nature,  but  out  of  all  principles.  Man  is  tbe  image  of  the  whole  Deity. 
Tkexe  is  in  him  a  sanctuary  for  the  Father,  for  the  Son,  and  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 
**  We  vin  make  our  abode  with  him." — Dr,  Pulsford. 

IAI.-.Thc  Wise 

The  wise  man  walks  with  God ; 

Surveys,  far  on,  the  endless  line  of  life ; 

Values  his  soul,  thinks  of  eternity, 

Both  worlds  considers,  and  provides  for  both ; 

With  Beason's  eye  his  passions  guards,  abstains 

From  evil ;  lives  on  hope,— on  hope  the  fruit 

Of  faith ;  looks  upward,  purifies  his  soul. 

Expands  his  wings,  and  mounts  into  the  sky ; 

Passes  the  sun,  and  gains  his  Father's  house, 

And  drinks  with  angels  from  the  fount  of  bliss. — Pollok, 

Ul.~no  Working,  Happy 

It  is  tbe  working  man  is  the  happy  man.  Man  was  made  to  be  active,  and  he 
■  serer  happy  but  when  he  is  so.     It  is  the  idle  man  is  the  miserable  man. — Dr. 

KOm. — Thib  Eloquence  of 

Tbe  preacher  should  not  disdain  the  eloquence  of  manner.  He,  as  much  as 
•Bj  other  man,  may  seek  out  the  most  acceptable  words,  and  throw  his  thoughts 
Bto  an  orderly  method,  and  dress  them  in  tbe  richest  beauties  of  imagination, 
nd  pronounce  them  with  all  the  graces  and  ^ower  of  the  most  perfect  elocution. 
8^  not  that  these  things  misbecome  the  simplicity  of  the  evangelical  preacher, 
noee  the  Bible  itself  delivers  the  sacred  truths  of  Inspiration  with  an  eloquence 
flf  Banner  which  throws  into  shade  the  best  profane  specimens  in  the  world. — 


*    • 
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MAraZR.— Hit  ImpovtaMt  «f 

Mamuv  is  Bomathiiig  vith  all,  lad  e^ctythkig  idth  some.— tBit fcqp  Jfi 

Snoh  is  the  inqportaiioe  attsfihing  to  the  Buumar,  that  it  maj  be 
distinet  stadj,  and  one  that  is  well  worthy  the  pieacher^a  attention.  1 
consider  what  a  oonunanding  inflnenoe  the  mere  manner  .of  a  thing 
among  men — how  mneh  the  hest  aotions  maj  soifer  from  the  manner  i 
they  are  performed,  and  how  often  the  manner  wiU  cany  a  point  w 
slender  means— most  we  not  admit  that  it  ong^t  to  receiye  our  best  attes 
OTeiything  we  execute^  in  eyerything  we  say,  and  in  eveiything  in  wl 
IbOow-men  are  to  be  oor  observers  snd  our  aiticsf  Often  hm  the  mann 
orator  been  found  so  to  strike  the  eye  and  the  ear,  that  thunders  of  apphu 
followed  a  well-delivered  sentence,  a  just  emphasis,  or  a  graceM  cadence^ 
the  sentence  itself  would  have  passed  unnoticed  but  for  such  an  i^ 
Popular  preachers  owe  slmost  everything  to  their  manner.— Dr.  Stwrteva 

MAXnSi — Simplisl^of 

Simplicity  of  manner  is  the  last  sttsinment.    Men  are  yery  long  ) 
being  natund,  i^rom  the  dread  of  being  taken  for  ordinary. — Jejfhnf, 

MABBIAOB.— BsBeftts  Sesulting  from 

Marriage  ie  the  mother  of  the  world,  and  preseryes  kingdomis  and  11 
and  Churches,  and  heaven  itae^tr^BUhop  Twfflor^ 

XABBUOB.— The  Blessing  at  a 

The  Voice  that  breathed  o*er  Eden, 

That  earliest  wedding  day — 
The  primal  marriage  blessiog 

It  hath  not  passed  away : 
Still  in  the  pore  e8i>ou8al 

Of  Christian  man  and  maid, 
The  Holy  Three  are  with  us, 

The  three-fold  grace  is  said. — Kehlc. 

MAKRTAGE.— The  Bride  at  her 

Behold  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks 

And  blesses  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 

How  red  the  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks ! 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermil  stain, 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain, 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 

Forget  their  service,  and  about  her  fly. 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair. 

The  mure  they  on  it  stare; 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels  1  Alleluia  sing. 

That  all  the  iiv  oods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring  I S 
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IftmAge  is  a  spiritual  fletct — the  mutual  consent  of  two  persons  in  holj 

^dkek.    Based  upon  this  precedent  fact,  the  Chnrch  pronoances  the  marriage 

^*  l)e  completed.    **  Foratmueh  as  M.  and  N.  have  consented,"  etc.,  "  I  pronounce," 

fl^^'C^  The  Chuzch  does  not  pretend  to  create  the  union ;  she  only  notifies  it  in 

*^^Y  own  language;  but  observe  how  that  notification,  being  authoritative,  in  a 

^^^important  sense,  fviaJbef  it  I    Suppose  a  ceremony,  which  was  not  authori- 

^tife,  performed  by  a  mock  priest,  or  ratified  only  by  the  breaking  of  a  coin 

^^^tveen  the  parties.    No  one  would  venture  to  say  that  a  fact  had  not  taken 

^^aee,  recognized  by  the  eyes  of  Ood,  which  the  parties  themselves  could  not 

^itboat  sin  undo,  yet,  because  destitute  of  authority,  the  marriage  is  invalid  as  a 

*odi]  eontracL    Could  we  say  that  the  giving  of  the  ring  was  nothing?  that  the 

'^orii  of  the  priest  are  nothing  ?    Are  they  not  everything  to  realize  and  give 

••action  to  the  union  ? — F.  W.  Robertson, 

IAIBIA6X.— The  Fin  t 

The  iSzst  marriage  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  is  not 
ciDed  a  marriage.  The  record  simply  states  that  the  beasts  of  the  field  not  being 
fiteoopinions  for  Adam,  a  help-meet  was  found  for  him.  The  bridal  day  was 
tbitin  wbieh  Eve  was  presented  to  him.  The  marriage  was  made  by  God  Him. 
*eli^  tod  the  spectators  were  the  angels. — Hunt, 

XmiAGX.— The  Galilean 

He  that  made  the  first  marriage  in  Paradise,  bestows  His  first  miracle  upon  a 
^^ilOetn  marriage.  He  that  was  the  Author  of  matrimony,  and  sanctifieth  it, 
<^  bj  His  holy  presence,  honour  the  resemblance  of  His  eternal  union  with 
Hii  Charch.^^u^  Hall. 

lABBIAOS.— The  Happy  SUte  of 

Oh,  how  shall  I  be  able  sufficiently  to  describe  the  happy  state  of  that  couple 
vhooi  the  Church  hath  joined,  prayer  and  thanksgiving  have  confirmed,  angels 
in  heaven  proclaimed,  and  the  parents  on  earth  approved  I — TertuUian, 

XUBIAfiS.— A  Hymn  for  a 

Saviour,  let  Thy  sanction  rest 

On  the  union  witnessed  now  : 
Be  it  with  Thy  presence  blest : 

Ratify  the  nuptial  vow : 
Hallowed  let  this  union  be, 
With  each  other,  and  with  Thee. 

Thou  in  Cana  didst  appear, 

At  a  marriage  feast  like  this : 
Deign  to  meet  us,  Saviour,  here, 

Fountain  of  unmingled  bliss  t 
Crown  with  joy  this  festive  board — • 
Joy  that  earth,  cannot  afibrd. 

We,  no  miracle  require — 

Turning  water  into  wine- 
All  our  panting  hearts  desire 

Is  to  taste  Thy  love  divine : 
Holy  influence  from  above 
Consecrating  earthly  love. — Dr.  EaffUt, 
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lUaBIADS.— A  Minuter'*  Inflaenie  at  m 

TtlPt  on  orciifion  ul  n  ii]BJTiiL;^e  rosUrit}',  people  like  lo  dwell  on  its 
■apoct.  mill  were  a  tniiiistei  to  Bolhimscli  riglitin  uppusitioil  to  the  T^tive  i 
In  whicb  tbeir  feelingB  Sow.  he  would  oul;  provoke  no  uuprofitaUe  anil 
culli»j(Hi.  \iA,  DD  Qia  otbtT  hood,  even  mkiris^  has  a  grave  and  Boleinn 
file  (Mmnumi-nticiit  uf  life's  joumej.  even  hj  Ibe  &rEt  psir  in  Eden,  wts  n  iolei 
u  trell  at  a  gladsome  erent.  Il  \a  so  even  llill ;  and  the  skiKul  miuialer  iiill  lii 
banesth  the  festive  carrent  that  bnblJes  and  glitters  on  the  Burfnce,  a  draii 
tueliiig  that  will  awiike  ta  hia  ealL  To  tliii  more  aolamn  spirit  he  mtkm  I 
fcppcal  daring  the  formal  sirvive ;  and  it  wiil  not  unlj  not  be  out  of  place  (or  hi 
tint  boIuhU;  in  keeping  with  the  parpose  of  hia  presence,  if  he  eodeavnun  to  Id! 
it  from  heing  trampled  on  all  the  time  he  is  there;  and  ao  he  mity  opi'mto  ai 
check  on  Uiat  excMS  of  Mrolit;  which  soch  ooeasionB  are  apt  to  breed,  and  le 
lo  Becura  Uiat  ahigb>Qiag  of  joy  with  a  mure  Bolemn  feeling  which  is  apptopriaM- 
to  a  \\ie  as  short  aud  eo  chc<[nered  as  this,  vhere  even  llief  that  have  wivvs  I 
bt>  ft9  tlinueh  tltey  had  nut,  and  thty  iJiut  rejoice  as  though  they  rcjaiced 
Itfrjiusu  the  fosliiuu  of  thia  wurld  passelh  awnj. — Proffnor  Blaikie. 

KAHSUBE— a  PrlmitiTa  InttittiiloiL 

Light  oa  it  is  gone  ahoat,  and  joyleaa  na  it  Bometimcs  provcB,  like  the  Sabbttk' 
Itself,  Uiis  primitive  ingtitotinn  still  snrvirfs,  a  small  but  precious  Bsivaf^fron 
the  world's  great  shipwreok,  and,  lilio  tbe  Sabbath,  showing  how  much  tba 
Creator's  institatianB  eon  do  to  prnniote  tbe  oreitiire's  bleesaluesfi. — Dr.  J, 
Hamilton. 

UABRIAOE— BymbDUsal. 

■'  This  is  a  great  mystery."  bat  it  is  the  symbolical  and  sacramental  rtrpresen- 
tation  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.  Chtial  deoiiendad  bnm  Oii 
Father's  boaom,  and  contracted  His  divinity  with  flesh  aii<t  blood,  and  nisTTiadj 
<iii[  nature,  and  we  became  a  Church,  the  spouse  of  tbe  Biidegroom,  which  Ok 
dciiosei  with  Ilia  bloud,  and  gave  her  Ilia  Holy  Spirit  fur  ■  dowry,  und  hMTCkl 
forojointure.— fiis/io;)  Taylar.  1 

KASBUOZ.-T]ie  Trinity  Invoked  at » 

Be  present,  heavenly  Father, 

To  give  sway  this  bride. 
As  Eve  ThoD  gav'st  to  Adam, 

Ont  of  His  own  pierced  aide- 
Be  present,  gracaans  Savionr, 

To  join  their  loving  hands. 
As  Thou  didat  bind  two  natures 

In  Thine  eternal  bonds. 
Be  present,  holiest  Spirit, 

To  bless  them  as  they  kneel ; 
As  ThoD,  for  Qirist  the  Bridegroom, 

The  heavenly  Spouse  dott  aetL—SebU. 

UABTTR.— An  Aged,  ret  Intre^ 

OU  age  has  not  so  impured  my  mind,  or  eni^bled  my  body,  bat  when  r 
and  duty  o»U  npoD  me,  I  &«l  a  youthfdl  and  a  vigorous  souL    Does  this 
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adan  awaken  your  resentment  t  Prepare  your  instnunents  of  torture,  provoke 
the  flames  of  the  fbrnace  to  a  fiercer  rage :  nothing  shall  induce  mo  to  save  these 
Eilyer  locks  by  a  violation  of  the  ordinances  of  my  country  and  of  my  God.  Thou 
hdy  law  !  firom  whom  I  derive  my  knowledge,  I  will  never  desert  so  excellent  a 
master.  Thou  prime  virtue^temperance !  I  will  never  abjure  thee.  August  and 
sacred  priesthood  I  I  will  never  disgrace  thee.  I  will  bear  it  to  my  ancestors  as  a 
pure  and  unsullied  soul,  as  free  from  stain  as  I  stand  in  this  place  devoid  of  fear, 
amid  the  parade  of  your  threatening  engines  and  implements  of  martyrdom ! — 
Eleaier, 

MASTTB.— The  Came  Xakei  the 

It  is  not  the  death  that  makes  the  martyr,  but  the  cause. — Canon  Dale. 

XAimL— Christ  with  the 

When  persecution's  torrent  blaze 

Wraps  the  unshrinking  martyr's  head ; 
When  fade  all  earthly  flowers  and  bayR, 

When  summer  friends  are  gone  and  fled, 
Is  he  alone  in  that  dark  hour 
Who  owns  the  Lord  of  love  and  power  ? 

Or  waves  there  not  around  his  brow 

A  wand  no  human  hand  may  wield, 
Fraught  with  a  spell  no  angels  know 

His  steps  to  guide,  his  soul  to  shield  t 
Thou,  Saviour,  art  His  Charmed  Bower, 
His  Magio  King,  his  Rock,  his  Tower. — Kehle. 

XAXTTB.— The  Death  of  the 

The  death  of  the  martyr  has  been  useful.  His  patience  and  fortitude,  his  joy 
and  triumph,  his  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  prayers  for  his  persecutors,  have 
Mnek  beholders,  rendered  a  religion  honourable  that  could  produce  such  mar- 
vSkng  efleets,  led  to  an  examination  of  its  evidences;  and  faith  and  zeal  have 
Wn  the  result  of  enquiry.  The  wrath  of  man  has  praised  Ood,  and  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  Church. — Jay. 

■Aimt— To  Die  and  to  Live  like  a 

It  is  easy  to  die  like  a  martyr :  the  great  thing  is  to  live  like  a  martyr. — Dr. 
OmmiMg, 

XAimDOM.— Ood  does  not  Sanction 

In  rendering  to  the  Lord  what  is  the  Lord's, 

Doth  not  the  thought  of  violence  bring  shame  ? 
Think  ye  He  gave  the  branching  forest-tree 

To  furnish  fagots  for  the  fruieraj  pyre ; 
Or  bid  His  sunrise  light  the  world  to  see 

Pale,  tortured  victims  perish  there  by  fire  7 — Norton, 

XABTIXDOM.— Honour  Derived  from 

I  am  so  pleased  to  die,  and  am  bo  honoured 

Id  dying  for  the  pure  and  holy  truth, 

That  Nature's  instinct  seems  to  me  extinguished.— Joanna  Baillie. 
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Snfbdng  fi<r  tnth'a  nkt 
.  Ii  foititade  to  hif^iMt  viatoiy ; 
And  to  dw  bithfai— dMthtba  gate  «f  Uhr— JKttoii. 
XABmiMlI-^Mwnir  te  TnO. 

The  onlr  matiiad  bj  whig]]  leligiou  truth  e»b«eetaUiiludiabjmait)Tdani. 
— Dr.  Johuon. 
KABTTBMM.— Tke  TMllauiiir  of 

It  is  the  grsatsst  taatfanony  in  tha  world  of  tbo  grnaUBl  love— Uj  quil  Hint  for 
Qod  nhieh  hath  pomn—pd  onr  moet  natuml,  regular,  aod  urdetly  atfectjooa :  it  is 
k  prefeiTiiig  Ood's  oanie  baton  oui  own  iowreat;  il  is  U  Imine  of  Virtue  without 
■Bcnlai  ends;  it  ii  Iha  nohlw^  the  mo^l  icHigoed,  iageauous,  valiant  act  in  the 
world,  to  die  fin  Ood,  whom  we  have  ntrer  seea  ;  it  ib  the  crown  of  futh,  the 
oonfldenM  of  hope,  and  our  gnatsit  ohat%. — Buhop  Taylor. 
MJaTnU.~Tb»  Blood  of  tke 

We  spring  up  the  thicker  tiie  oftenw  wg  ore  mowed  down.      The  blood  of  the 
mar^n  is  thcdr  harrest-seed. — TtrtidUan. 
KAXTTBB^TlM  lUnnutM  tf  a* 

The  Ann  endnraiue  of  mlRaiiig  bj  the  martjra  oF  conacioiKie,  if  it  be  rigbllr 
eontamplated,  is  tlie  moat  oonKdatoir  i^e^tnclc  id  the  clunded  Ute  of  man,  fu 
more  eonobling  sod  raUime  fluni  the  ovtwsrd  victories  of  nrtae,  which  mast  ba 
parttr  won  bf  weapons  m>t  her  own,  ind  are  often  tbo  lot  of  hci  foulest  foes. 
Mif[nammitf  in  endnring  pein  fiw  the  sake  of  conaciencc  is  not  indeed  ai 
mark  of  reetibide,  bat  it  is  ef  all  deettnit-a  that  which  most  exalts  the  e 
par^  whom  it  visits,  and  beatows  on  thair  storj  an  undying  command  over  tliu 
hearts  of  their  fellov-men. — Maeintath. 

■AKTmS— EvarTwhere. 

There  sre  martyrs  in  drawing-rooms,  mart;rB  in  palaces,  mortjTB  in  garrets, 
martjTB  for  whom  the  trumpet  of  fbme  does  not  aoond.  and  whom  the  reooidB  of 
martjTulogf  do  not  mention,  but  who  suffer,  and  sacriflce,  aod  live,  and  die  for 
Chriat's  aoke.— Dr.  Ctimtnins- 
lUATTBS.— The  Fame  of  the 

The  martyrs  struggled  fbr  a  brighter  prise, 

And  won  it  with  more  pain.    Their  Uood  was  ahed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim. 

Oar  cUim  to  feed  upon  Immortal  Tmth, 

To  walk  vith  Ood,  to  be  divinely  free. 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 

Yet  few  remember  tliem.    Thej  lived  unknown, 

Till  Peisecntion  draped  them  into  fame. 

And  chaaod  them  up  to  heaven.    Their  ashea  flew — 

No  marble  tells  ua  whither.    With  their  names 

No  bard  enbalma  and  sanctifies  his  aong; 

And  hiatoi7,  Bo  worm  on  meaner  themea, 

Is  cold  on  this.    She  eieoratea  indeed 

The  granny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire. 

But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise. — Cooper. 
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HABTTX8— Forgotten. 

God's  calendar  is  more  complete  than  man's  best  mart^Tologies ;  and  their 
names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  life  who  on  earth  are  wholly  forgotten. — Dr, 
Fuller. 

XABTYB8.— The  Hnaumitj  of 

If  they  had  not  been  flesh  and  blood,  they  could  not  have  been  burnt;  and  if 
they  had  been  no  more  than  fles^  and  blood,  they  would  not  haye  been  burnt. — 
Dr.FulUr. 

1AKYB8.— The  Xantle  of  the 

The  mantle  of.  the  first  of  the  martyrs  fell  upon  the  last  of  the  Apostles. — 
J.Ford. 

KAITTBS.— The  Vamei  of 

Eten  in  this  world  they  will  have  their  judgment-day,  and  their  names,  which 
vent  down  in  the  dost  like  a  gallant  banner  trodden  in  the  mire,  shall  rise  again 
•n  gjodoos  in  the  sight  of  nations. — H.  B.  Stowe. 

VAlTTBSw— The  Vnmber  of 

It  has  been  said  that  not  less  than  fifty  millions,  at  different  times,  have  been 
pol  to  death.  What  an  army !  What  seas  of  blood  have  been  shed  I  If  their 
V)diei  were  piled  in  one  heap,  they  would  be  bigger  than  any  mountain  in  this 
vodd!— Dr.  Beaumont, 


How  sweetly  doth  my  Master  sound — My  Master  I 

As  ambergris  leaves  a  rich  scent  unto  the  taster, 

So  do  these  words  a  sweet  content. 

An  Oriental  fragrancy — My  Master  I 

With  these  all  day  I  do  perfume  my  mind. — G.  Herbert. 

lAIIBt— Bennonie 

U  requires  as  much  wisdom  to  know  what  is  not  to  be  put  into  a  sermon  as 
vW  it.  AH  that  puzzles  and  districts  the  mind  must  be  avoided :  it  may  bear 
t^  girb  of  deep  research,  and  acumen,  and  extensive  learning;  but  it  is  nothing 
lo  the  maa  of  mankind. — R.  Cecil. 

Seek  for  snch  things  as  will  be  likely  to  strike  and  stick. — Jay. 

Let  there  be  exordium,  divisions,  narration,  explication,  argumentative  part, 
fitiietie  pert,  the  peroration. — Dr.  Blair. 

lATTBi     Bonreei  of  Sermonic 
The  matter  of  sermons,  the  materials  which  enter  into  their  structure,  their 

■gonentt,  and  illustrations,  their  spirit  and  manner,  their  grace,  beauty,  and 

itangth  at  style,  should  be  derived  from  that  celestial  source — the  Bible. — 

Jk.Skkmgr. 

I  do  not  beUere  that  I  ever  met  a  man  on  the  street  that  I  did  not  get  from 
Ua  some  element  for  a  sermon.  I  never  see  anything  in  nature  which  does  not 
work  toward  that  for  which  I  give  the  strength  of  my  life  The  material  for  my 
«cnnoo  is  all  the  time  following  me,  and  swarming  up  around  me.  I  am  tracing 
eet  anilogies  which  I  afterward  take  pains  to  verify,  to  see  whether  my  views  of 
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ocrtain  truths  were  correct.    I  follow  them  out  in  my  study,  and  see  how  such 
things  are  taught  by  others. — JI,  W,  Beecher. 

MATTEB.— The  TTie  Xade  of 

The  man  who  merely  borrows  matter  to  save  himself  trouble,  without  first 
giving  it  the  impress  of  his  own  mind,  will  produce  but  a  motley  compositioii. 
His  sermons  will  be  of  an  uneven  texture;  and  a  keen  eye  will  detect  the 
patches.  But  he  who  borrows  ideas,  and  even  matter,  from  the  wridngi  of 
others,  may  so  weave  them  into  his  own  discourse,  as  to  add  pungency  and  fozte 
to  it  A  man  of  tact  will  turn  to  account  all  he  knows.  He  will  press  everything 
into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  make  it  tributary  to  the  great  end  he  has 
in  view.  *  Like  the  bee  which  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  drinking  in  the  peculiar 
sweetness  of  each,  he  will  make  all  his  varied  reading,  and  aU  his  observations, 
contribute  to  enrich  the  store  from,  which  he  can  draw  an  almost  inexhaustihle 
supply. — Bishop  Oxenden, 

MEDITATIOV.— The  Beneflta  of 

By  meditation  the  soul  spiritualizeth  every  object,  and  the  understanding  is 
like  a  limbeck  that  distils  something  from  everything  for  the  good  of  the  souL 
There  is  that  spiritual  chemistry  which  turns  all  metals  into  gold. — Dr,  Batet. 

By  meditation  do  we  ransack  our  deep  and  false  hearts,  find  out  our  secret 
enemies,  buckle  with  them,  expel  them,  arm  ourselves  against  their  re-entrance. 
By  this  we  make  use  of  all  good  means,  fit  ourselves  to  all  good  duties;  by  this 
we  descry  all  our  weaknesses,  obtain  redress,  prevent  temptations,  cheer  up  our 
solitariness,  temper  our  occasions  of  delight,  get  more  light  into  our  knowledge, 
more  heat  to  our  afiections,  more  life  to  our  devotions.  By  this  we  grow  to  be — 
as  we  are — strangers  upon  earth ;  and,  out  of  a  right  estimation  of  all  earthly 
things,  into  a  sweet  fruition  of  invisible  comforts.  This  alone  is  the  remedy  of 
Focurity  and  worldliness,  the  pastime  of  saints,  the  ladder  of  heaven,  and  the  best 
i?niirovomont  of  Christianity. — Bishop  Hall. 

One  moment  so  spent — with  the  windows  of  the  heart  set  fully  open  toward 
the  heavenly  temple,  so  that  tlie  light,  and  the  air,  and  the  wannth  of  the  very 
city  of  God  may  rea<.'h  it  in  its  inmost  corners  and  recesses — is  so  full  of  hope,  so 
full  of  promise,  yea,  so  full  of  blessedness,  ^at  it  makes  a  man  say,  as  he  retires 
from  it — "Behold,  the  Lord  is  in  tliis  place,  and  I  knew  it  not  I  This  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  tliis  is  the  gate  of  heaven ! " — Dr.  G.  J.  Vaugftan. 

MEDITATION— Defined. 

Meditation  is  that  exercise  of  the  mind  by  which  it  recalls  a  known  truth,  as 
Rome  kind  of  creatures  do  their  food,  to  be  ruminated  upon,  till  all  vicious  parts 
be  extracted. — Bisliop  Home. 

Meditation  is  the  tongue  of  the  soul,  and  the  language  of  the  spirit. — BUhop 
Taylor. 

MEDITATION.— The  Duty  of 

Meditation  is  an  inward  secret  duty ;  the  soul  retires  into  its  closet,  and  bids 
farewell  to  the  world.  It  is  an  invisible  duty  to  the  eye  of  man ;  and  therefore 
carnal  persons  do  not  relish  it  When  the  soul  doth  meditate,  it  doth  put  forth 
Ihe  most  rational  acts ;  and  then  is  the  soul  most  like  to  God;  for  God  s[»euds  an 
ttcrnily  in  contemplating  His  own  essence  and  attributes. — Dr.  Bates. 
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KEDITAIIOH— in  SilesM. 

MeditadoQ  is  done  in  olence.  By  it  we  renounce  our  narrow  individuality, 
And  expatiate  into  that  which  is  infinite.  Only  in  the  socredness  of  inward 
nleDce  does  the  soul  truly  meet  the  secret,  hiding  Ood.  The  strength  of  resolve, 
Thich  afterwards  shapes  life  and  mixes  itself  with  action,  is  the  fruit  of  these 
Mcred  solitary  moments.  There  is  a  divine  depth  in  silence:  we  meet  God 
ilooe!— F.  W,  R'JierUcn. 

I£DII!AII0N-4ipiritiua. 

This  is  an  attention  and  application  of  spirit  to  divine  things ;  a  searching 
oat  of  instruments  to  a  holy  life;  a  devout  consideration  of  them;  and  a  pro- 
duction of  those  affections  which  are  in  a  direct  order  to  the  love  of  God  and  a 
pioos  conversation. — Bishop  Taylor, 

XXDHAHOV  and  PSATEB. 

Let  meditation  and  prayer  administer  to  our  good  actions,  and  like  oil  to  a 
lami^  give  oor  chaiity  fresh  spirits  and  flame. — Dr,  Lucas, 

XKDITAXION  and  SSSOLTTTION. 

When  I  have  used  my  greatest  diligence,  I  find  this  is  the  best  conclusion — 
tliat  to  meditate  on  the  best  is  the  best  of  meditations,  and  a  resolution  to  make 
a  good  end  is  a  good  end  of  my  resolutions. — A.  Warwick, 

hiiBiHK8H — in  Controversy. 

Ha  that  in  matters  of  controversy  shall  bring  meekness  to  his  defence, 
ODdoubtedly  shall  overcome  in  the  manner  of  handling;  and,  if  he  bring  truth 
ilio,  he  shall  prevail  at  last  in  the  matter. — Bishop  BedelU 


Meekness  is  love  at  school, — love  at  the  Saviour's  school.  It  is  Christian 
lowlihood.  It  is  the  disciple  learning  to  know  himself;  learning  to  fear  and 
dutnist  and  abhor  himself.  It  is  the  disciple  practising  the  sweet  but  self-empty- 
iog  lasBon  of  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  finding  all  his  righteousness  in  that 
rigbteous  Other.  It  is  the  disciple  learning  the  defects  of  his  own  character ; 
nd  taking  hints  from  hostile  as  well  as  friendly  monitors.  It  is  the  disciple 
injing  and  watching  for  the  improvement  of  his  talents,  the  mellowing  of  his 
tmper,  and  the  amelioration  of  his  character.  It  is  the  living  Christian  at  the 
SivioiiT's  fidet,  learning  of  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly,  and  finding  rest  for  his 
ow  idqL— Dr.  /.  HMniUon, 

III0IB8.— Seligiovi 

XeaKurB  of  pure  minds,  of  noble  lives,  of  hearts  worm  with  all  the  fervour 
iM  sonsbine  of  the  Gospel — let  us  do  homage  to  those  young  saints,  those  virgin 
conteom,  those  true  soldiers  of  our  Lord. .  It  is  no  reproach  to  them  that  friends 
■tke  mcfohandise  of  their  devout  letters,  their  pious  sayings,  and  the  secret  life 
*kieh  thcj  lived  with  God,  or  that  an  unwise  love  beguiles  its  grief  by  making 
Bio  talk,  and  throwing  irreverently  open,  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  their  souls. 
They  tie  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  operation.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  to  perceive 
vithvhatease  aU  features  of  human  individuality  can  be  obliterated  from  tl>e 
iwvd  which  professes  to  tell  us  how  one  and  another,  real  men  and  women, 
Fwple  who  left  positive  mortal  foot-marks  in  the  soil  they  trod,  and  tangible 
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good  works  behind  them,  lived  and  died.  It  is  by  no  means  an  oventrain  of  the 
fact  to  say  that  one  might  go  on  reading  half-a-dozen  such  memoirs  at  onoe,  and, 
bnt  for  the  difference  of  name,  and  perhaps  the  distinction  of  here  and  there  a 
personal  pronoun,  would  be  quite  unable  to  find  out  which  was  the  young  soldier 
in  the  midst  of  his  regiment,  and  which  the  humble  Sunday-School  teacher 
dwelling  at  home.  How  this  can  be  done,  and  by  what  extraordinary  effort  of 
skill  it  is  possible  to  veil  eyery  glimmer  of  the  natural  man,  and  reduce  so  many 
diverse  characters,  circumstances,  and  dispositions,  to  one  flat  unrounded  hiero- 
glyph of  piety,  seems  of  itself  sufficiently  remarkable.  Tet  it  is  done  with 
astonishing  success  and  oft-repeated  frequency. — Dr.  Chalmen. 

MEMOST.— The  Depeadenoe  of 

Memory  depends  upon  organization,  and  the  state  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is 
manifested. — Smee, 

MEKOST— Described. 

Memory  is  the  golden  thread  linking  all  the  mental  gifts  and  exoellenoes 
together. — E.  P.  Hood, 

It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  monuments  thereof  are  kept 
snd  preserved. — Dr.  Fuller, 

MEMOST.-^  <}ood 

A  good  memory  has  these  several  qualifications : — First,  it  is  ready  to  receive 
and  admit  with  great  ease  the  various  ideas,  both  of  words  and  things,  which  are 
learned  or  taught ;  secondly,  it  is  large  and  copious  to  treasure  up  these  ideas  in 
great  number  and  variety ;  thirdly,  it  is  strong  and  durable  to  retain,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  those  words  or  thoughts  which  are  committed  to  it;  and  fourthly, 
it  is  faithful  ond  active  to  suggest  and  recollect,  upon  every  proper  occasion,  idl 
those  words  or  thoughts  which  it  hath  treasured  up. — Dr.  Reid. 

MEMOBT.— The  Power  of  the 

There  is  placed  in  man's  bosom  an  intellectual  faculty  called  the  memory,  at 
once  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  powerful.  It  can  treasure  in  its  capacious 
cells  the  recollections  of  threescore  and  ten,  yea,  of  a  thousand  years;  it  can 
bring  before  us  at  once,  and  with  the  magic  of  a  wish,  paintings,  and  persons,  and 
scenes,  and  landscapes,  which  it  would  take  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  to 
contain,  if  tliey  were  all  laid  down  on  paper  before  us  ! — Dr.  dimming. 

Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 

Our  thoughts  are  linked  hy  many  a  hidden  chain  : 

Awake  but  one,  and  lo  I  what  myriads  rise  I 

Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies  : 

Each,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense 

Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 

Brightens  or  fades ;  yet  all  with  magic  art 

Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart, 

As  studious  Prospero's  mysterious  spell 

Drew  every  subject  spirit  to  its  cell ; 

Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires, 

As  judgment  dictates,  or  the  sense  inspires. — 5.  Rogen. 
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XSKOBT— A  StorehooM. 

The  memoiy  should  be  a  storehouse,  not  a  lomber-room. — Bishop  Jewel, 

XEEAFHOS.— A  Voble 

A  noble  metaphor,  when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage  in  a  sermon,  casts  a  kind 
of  g^oiy  roond  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  through  the  whole. — Flavel. 

XEIAFHOB— Suitable  fbr  the  Orator. 

Metaphor  is  the  figure  most  suitable  for  the  orator,  as  men  find  a  positive 
pkasoze  in  catching  resemblances  for  themselves. — ArUtotle, 

KEIHOD.— The  Advantage  of 

Method  raises  a  lively  and  beautiful  composure  out  of  a  chaos  of  complicated 
and  disorderly  materials,  and  from  a  disorderly  concourse  and  dark  confusion  of 
ideu  calls  forth  light,  order,  and  harmony.  This  assigns  to  every  part  its  proper 
mignitude,  figure,  and  situation,  with  so  much  judgment,  that  all  stand  in  need 
of  one  another,  and  each  contributes  gracefiilness  and  strength  to  the  whole. — 
Blackmore. 

While  it  gives  the  hearer  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  apprehension  of  truth, 
it  also  enables  him  to  retain  it  with  the  most  permanent  impression,  method  being 
ft  cbiin,  in  which,  if  a  man  should  let  slip  any  one  part,  be  may  easily  recover  it 
•gain,  by  that  relation  and  dependence  which  it  hath  to  the  whole. — Bishop  Wilkins, 

nXEOD.— The  Importance  of 

It  is  impossible  to  be  too  regardM  of  method.  But  by  method  is  not  to  be 
oadentood  a  formal,  and  much  less  a  numerical  division  into  heads.  Judgment 
ttd  taste  will  discern  whether  this  be,  or  be  not,  expedient.  Sometimes  the  brief 
and  iUlfhl  enumeration  of  heads,  besides  assisting  memory,  is  exceedingly  lively 
■niiaterasting;  and  sometimes  the  effect  of  enumeration  is  the  perfection  of 
VMruMss.  A  method  so  propounded  as  to  draw  attention  to  itself,  and  for  its  own 
■ks,  defeats  its  end,  and  is  a  general  detriment  to  the  discourse.  Good  speaking 
teands  method ;  but  it  should  be  perfectly  subservient  to  the  main  end  pursued, 
aad  ahould  never  be  made  prominent  on  its  own  account — Dr,  Skinner. 

QIEOD*— Irregnlaritj  and  Want  of 

These  are  only  supportable  in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are  often 
too  Ion  to  be  exact,  and  therefore  choose  to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps, 
nttcr  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. — Addison. 

mOD.— A  Bennon  with  and  without 

These  is  the  same  difference  between  a  methodical  sermon  and  a  loose  one,  as 
between  a  chees-board  and  a  picture. — Bungener. 

nnOD,  XATIXB,  and  EXPBE88I0H. 

Ihe  three  component  parts  of  a  sermon  are  method,  matter,  and  expression. 
Cftch  of  these..4D  contribute  mutual  assistance  to  each  other.  A  good  method 
*31  diml  to  proper  matter,  and  fitting  matter  will  enable  for  good  expression. — 
^ithopWUkiru. 

KUBIJIiUM.— Th«  Bible  Doctrine  of  the 

It  is  clearly  revealed,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testamente,  that  the 
^^ttpel  is  to  exercise  an  infiuenee  over  all  branches  of  the  human  family,  im- 
^ntnahtj  more  extensive  and  more  thoroughly  transforming  than  any  it  has 
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ever  realized  in  time  past.  This  end  is  to  be  graduallj  attained  through  tho 
spiritaal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Proyidence  and 
ministrations  of  His  Church.  The  period  of  this  general  prevalency  of  the  Goq)el 
will  continue  a  thousand  years.  Either  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the 
continuance  of  this  period,  the  Jews  are  to  be  converted  to  Christianity.  At  the 
end,  there  will  be  a  comparatively  short  season  of  .apostasy  and  violent  couflict 
between  the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness.  Then  will  follow — Christ's  advent, 
the  general  resurrection  and  judgment :  these  will  be  simultaneous ;  and  they 
will  be  succeeded  by  the  burning  of  the  old  and  the  revelation  of  the  new  earth 
and  heavens. — Professor  Hodge, 

lOLLEHHITIM.— The  BleisedneM  of  the 

Oh  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true. 

Scenes  of  accomplished  bliss  I  which  who  can  see. 

Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 

His  soul  refreshed  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  ? 

Kivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth, 

And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty ;  the  reproach 

Of  barrenness  is  post.    The  fruitfhl  field 

Laughs  with  abundance,  and  the  land  once  lean. 

Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace. 

Exults  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repealed ! 

The  various  seasons  woven  into  one. 

And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring ; 

The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence, 

For  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  Aill : 

The  lion  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear 

Graze  with  the  fearless  flocks :  all  bask  at  noon 

Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 

Of  the  samo  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream  : 

Antipathies  are  none ;  no  foe  to  man 

Lurks  in  the  serpent  now  :  the  mother  sees, 

And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  plaj-ful  hand 

Strctclied  forth  to  daily  with  the  crested  worm, 

To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 

The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue : 

All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 

One  Lord,  One  Father.     Error  has  no  place ; 

That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away, 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  chased  it     In  the  heart 

No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string, 

But  all  is  harmouv  and  love.     Disease 

Is  not:  the  pure  and  uncontaminate  blood 

Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  apje. 

One  song  employs  all  nations  ;  and  all  cry — 

"  Wortliy  the  Lamb,  for  He  was  slain  for  us  !  " 

The  dwellers  in  tlie  vales  and  on  the  rocks 

Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 

From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy, 

Till  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 

Each  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosanna  round  I — Cowper. 
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mUumiuM.— The  Commonoement  of  the 

The  time  when  the  miUennium  will  commence  cannot  be  fully  ascertained ; 
bot  the  common  idea  is — that  it  will  be  in  the  seven  thousandth  year  of  the  world. 
It  win  moit  probably  come  on  by  degrees,  and  be  in  a  manner  introduced  years 
befbn  that  time.  And  who  knows  but  the  present  eonvulsions  amon^  different 
BttioDB— the  increased  and  increasing  number  of  missionaries  sent  into  different 
parti  of  the  world,  together  with  the  augmentation  of  Gospel  ministers — the 
tlMmamds  of  ignorant  children  that  have  been  taught  to  read  the  Holy  Bible, 
•ad  the  rast  number  of  benevolent  and  religious  societies  that  have  been  lately 
ioftitated ; — who  knows  but  that  these  things  are  the  forerunners  of  events  of 
the  most  delightfhl  nature,  and  which  may  usher  in  the  happy  mom  of  that  bright 
tad  glorious  day  when  the  whole  world  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
•ad  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  Qod?— Dr.  Whitby, 

■niElfllUM.— The  Preparation  for  the 

The  world  is  preparing  day  by  day  for  the  millennium,  but  you  do  not  see  it 
Eveiy  season  forms  itself  a  year  in  advance.  The  coming  summer  lays  out  her 
work  during  the  autumn,  and  buds  and  roots  are  forespoken.  Ten  million  roots 
are  pumping  outside ;  do  you  hear  them  ?  Ten  million  buds  are  forming  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ;  do  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  saw  or  the  hammer  ?  All  next 
nmmer  is  at  work  in  the  world,  but  it  is  unseen  by  us,  and  so  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  oometh  not  with  observation.*' — U,  W,  Beecher, 

nm.-Ihe  Aetiwitj  of 

The  mind  of  man  has  the  highest  kind  of  life ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  ull 
^\  it  is  therefore  essential  to  it  to  be  self-active. — Dr.  Skinner. 

■nri).— The  Creation  of  the 

Go  to !  doth  weight  breed  lightness  ?    Is  fi-eedom  the  atmosphere  of  prisons  ? 

When  did  the  body  elevate,  expand,  and  bud  the  mind  ? 

lol  a  red-hot  cinder  flung  from  the  furnaces  of  Etna  I 

There  is  fire  in  that  ash ;  but  did  the  pumice  make  it  ? 

Naj,  cold  clod,  never  canst  thou  generate  a  flame ; 

Naj,  moat  exqoiaite  machinery,  nevermore  elaborate  a  mind. — Tupper, 

m^The  Cttltiyation  of  the 

Ai  the  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be,  cannot  be  productive  without  culture,  so 
the  miod,  without  cultivation,  can  never  proiluce  good  fruit — Seneca, 

m^Deflned. 

By  the  mind  of  man  we  understand  that  in  him  which  thinks,  remembers, 
'Bams,  wiOe.  The  essence  both  of  body  and  mind  is  unknown  to  us.  Wo  know 
certain  propertiav  of  the  flrst,  and  certain  operations  of  the  last ;  and  by  these 
oilf  we  can  define  or  describe  them.  We  define  body  to  be  that  which  is 
Qtnded,  tolid,  movable,  divisible.  In  like  manner  we  define  mind  to  be  that 
which  thinks.  We  are  conscious  that  we  think,  and  that  we  have  a  variety  of 
ttougfats  of  different  kinds — such  as  seeing,  hearing,  remembering,  deliberating, 
nnlnDg,  loving,  hating,  and  many  other  kinds  of  thought — aU  which  we  are 
taught  by  natnre  to  attribute  to  one  internal  principal,  and  this  principle  of 
thought  we  call  the  mind  or  soul  of  a  man. — Dr.  EeUL 
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of 

How  gieftt  the  diaSmikiily  betifeea  •  naked  la&ii,  dandiig  inlh  jogrofoi 
new  tether  far  his  head-dxeae,  and^ndi  •  adnd  aa  that  of  Newton  or  of  Bogx 
And  what  mafcea  the  diifereneef    33ietB  ia  aiind  eoopi^  In  Uia  aan^;  ha -^ 
ahnoat  ont-do  the  inatinota  of  the  jnj  wbath  he  hnnta;  hut  hia  aonl  ialQto 
nuffUe  pilUur.    Tbm  is  a  heantiftil  ataUie  in  lt»  hut  Ihe  hand  of.  theaeiil|iQr 
never  laid  the  dhiael  on  it:  the  nxind  of  the  aavage  haa  never  heto  diae^imafB 
atndj;  and  il^  theieibte,  in  the  e<»i9azi8onv  af^ean  like  the  xoai^  Uaon  of 
ibreat,  diatingnished  on^f  for  atrenf^  and  IwocUgrrf^Jn  IMld. 

nVB^— The  lUaeW*  ^ 

Beal  diacqdine  of  mind  doea  not  ao  mneh  eonaiat  in  now  and  then  mald^H 
great  effbrt,  aa  in  having  the  mind  ao  tnined  that  it  win  make  eonatant  eflbrt= 
Dr.  Todd. 

miliiwThe  Piayeraien  ef  Parkaaaa  of  ' 

O  Thoo,  whose  all-eiilivening  rtkj  • 

Can  torn  my  darkneaa  into  daif, 
Dispone,  great  Ood  I  mj  mental  i^oom, 
And  with  Thyself  my  fKMil  iUama : 
Thonc^  gatherifkg  aonrowa  awdl  my  hreaat. 
Speak  hot  the  word,  and  peaee  and  raiA 
Shall  aet  my  tioofbled  apixit  tt^ 
In  sweet  eommvnion.  Lord,  witib  lliee. 

What  thooj^  in  ^^<»  hoarfi  nfmrohirig  honr 

Then  dimm'st  my  inteUeetoal  power; 

The  gracious  discipline  I  own. 

And  wisdom  seek  at  Thy  Uest  throne : 

Let  love  divine  my  bosom  sway, 

And  then  my  darkness  will  be  day ; 

No  doubts,  no  fears,  shall  heave  my  breast, 

For  God  Himself  will  be  my  rest. — Bishop  Jebb. 

MIND.— The  Exaltation  of 

It  is  the  choicest  prerogative  of  this  state  of  existence  that  we  have  something 
within  us — and  may  feel  it  too— which  may  entitle  us  to  the  communion  of  on: 
God  in  the  very  presence-chamber  of  His  glory.  Oh,  it  is  enough  to  redeem  al 
"  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  that  we  have  Uiat  within  us  which  may  not  sham< 
the  angels  to  take  us  to  their  fellowship ;  that,  with  the  rational  soul,  we  hav« 
received  from  the  Creator  those  credentials  to  immortality,  which  neither  heigh 
nor  depth,  nor  principalities  or  powers,  nor  things  present  or  to  come  can  rol 
us  of. — Burritt, 

MIND. — The  Fnture  Attainments  of  the 

I  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  the  fhture  attainments  of  the  human  mind,  ss  t 
suppose  that,  at  some  period  in  eternity,  not  far  removed  from  the  time  of  it 
dissolution  from  the  terraneous  composition  of  flesh  and  blood,  it  may  not  b 
elected  by  its  Author  to  some  office  in  the  universe  now  occupied  by  some  one  o 
the  minor  angels ;  and  thence  reaching  higher  and  higher  in  its  upward  and  end 
less  gradations,  at  last  put  the  diadem  of  Gabriel  on  its  brow,  and  wear  it 
insignia  before  the  eternal  throne.— Bttmit. 
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A  great  mind,  like  a  great  ship,  cannot  move  in  shallow  water.  Give  it  sea 
«leptli,  and  sea  room,  and  it  shall  bear  cargoes  to  serve  the  nations. — Dr,  Thomas. 

Km).~Tha  Improvement  of  the 

There  are  five  eminent  means  or  methods  whereby  the  mind  is  improved  in 
the  knowledge  of  things ;  and  these  are— observation,  reading,  instruction  bj 
lectnrea,  conversation,  and  meditation ;  which  last,  in  a  most  peculiar  manner,  is 
<:alled  study.— Dr.  WatU. 

Mlvo.— The  Ineomparability  of 

Tbere  is  nothing  in  the  might  and  matter  exhibited  in  the  material  universe ; 

there  is  nothing  in  the  magnitude  and  mysteries  of  creation ;  there  is  nothing  in 

the  distance  and  dimensions — ^in  the  amplitude  and  infinity  of  Jehovah's  works, 

to  worthy  of  study  and  admiration  as  the  intellectual  soul.    This,  among  and 

a.We  aD  the  traces  of  Omnipotence,  is  the  most  legible  foot-print  of  the  God-head. 

'Hie  reasoning,  immortal  mind,  whether,  in  the  incipient  stages  of  its  existence,  it 

W  confined  within  these  perishable  tenements  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  whether, 

^ult«d  to  the  most  intimate  proximity  to  its  great,  incomprehensible  Source,  it  be 

tha  ill-acting  principle  in  the  very  next  being  less  than  Infinite  Perfection ; 

vbether  it  £>hine  in  sun-Hke  lustre  hard  by  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  or  be 

Appciiited  to  scintillate  in  solitude  far  out  upon  the  extremest  promontory  of  His 

"Ju^ok;  yet,  wherever  and  with  whatever  it  may  be  found,  it  is  the  living 

widence  of  Omniscience,  the  crowning  characteristic  of  Divinity. — Burritt. 

nnuindspendent  of  Plaee. 

A  mind  is  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time : 

The  mind  is  its  oWn  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. — Milton. 

■IID-^UwliMM  of 

Oh  I  I  would  walk 
A  weary  journey,  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  big  world,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand, 
Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art. 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind ;  and  to  his  God, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simplicity  I 
What  is  the  pomp  of  learning  ?  the  parade 
Of  letters  and  of  tongues ;  even  as  the  mists 
Of  the  grey  mom  before  the  rising  sun, 
That  pass  away  and  perish. — Earthly  things 
Are  but  the  transient  pageants  of  an  hour ; 
And  earthly  pride  is  like  the  passing  flower^  ' 

That  springs  to  fall,  and  blossoms  but  to  die. — 11.  K.  White. 

■■^JttleMuredby 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 

Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul ; 

The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man.— Dr.  TTattf. 


MOn)— lb  MaAmgouBt  cClk* 

H«  irtw  ou  nuHus"  ^^  <°^^  ^i**  two  vorfdi  bcfioe  Urn  hwtui  n(  ma;  hi 
MB  omibmtplUe  aiMf  Mt ;  and,  diipalliiig  On  tUmb  oC  •  lieh  aad  aiMtiM  i^W, 
WD  ooma  down  into  tfae  wtstd  of  MclitiM  to  ulMumi  with  ifwilhiliiMi  «a4  m 
m£  witli  «)niittencT.-^S»EhHUL 


nu  mind  ii  tha  mmJetar^  tawtnuamL  U  is  I««d1j  eusccptlUe  ot  impree- 
■iona  fonnwidiont;  ben«a  wbatarcr  aSMa  Ua  Iieoltlifiil  and  vigoruus  <rc.rkiiig. 
to  tha  Mine  axtoit  afbota  tba  aOdcnt  diadhu^^  of  all  minisLQruLL  kboim.^ 
T.JUdkardMM. 


Staiy  gMat  ndnd  aedn  to  labour  for  elcTiiitjr.    All  nea  ftre  oiptiTatad  Uf 
umadiate  adrantagM;  a  great  miuil  aLiao  ia  excited  hy  the  pruspdcl  of  dut^nt 


val  from  the 

AnlndftillafidsM,  and  wiUi  ihat  elastic  epciDg  wbiuh  Iho  love  of  knowleilce 
onlj  MB  «mxitj,  ia  a  parpehui  toDri.-e  of  eihiiitr&iioD  uid  (unusemeDt  to  all  thai 
ooma  within  itanaeh; — aot  collectiog  its  furce  into  aiiiglo  uai  insulated  actiiere- 
msnta,  Hka.tha  ritbrtamads  in  tlie  fine  arts,  but  difiUsii^g,  equally  oier  the  wliola 
of  Bxiitanoa,  a  Mhn  plaarare— bett«i  loved  aa  it  ia  longer  felir— and  Boitabla  u 
etwyTMiaVandaTSTpMicJoflife.— S.  Smith.  j 

It  ii  alwaja  a  sign  of  poverC;  o(  miud  whero  men  are  ever  aiming  to  appear     j 

groat;  for  Qi«j  who  an  roally  great  nevai  Beem  to  know  it. — B.  VeciL  j 

Mini). — PTManea  of  ^ 

Presence  of  mind,  and  coarage  in  diatieaa. 

Are  more  than  armies  to  procure  auccegs. — Drydea. 

XIHD.— A  B«fl«ottng  • 

A  reflecting  mind  ia  not  a  flower  that  erowa  wild,  or  cornea  tip  of  ita  own 

accord.— S.  T.  CoUridgt. 

XIHII. — Baligion  doai  not  Cramp  the 

There  is  DO  faculty  at  passioD  of  the  mind  which  nuij  not  be  as  ardentif 
eicit«d,  and  called  out  to  as  high  endeavoui  and  geoeious  eierlion,  bj  what  it 
Bees  and  enjoys  of  diviDe  things,  as  bj  the  impressiong  which  it  receives  fnim 
what  St.  Paul  calls,  with  a  high  cantempt,  the  beggarly  tlemenU  of  this  world: 
it  should  be  Eiippo9ed,  indeed,  for  more  Ho;  as  the  flame  is  brighter  the  mors 
pure  tfae  air  ia  iu  which  it  biicds.  Seligioti,  therefore,  cramps  none  of  the  mentat 
energiee ;  on  Ifas  contrary,  the  ease  and  celeriiy  with  whioh  the  tecewed  aool  acta 
in  the  ways  of  God,  evidence  the  maohiQe  to  be  returning  1«  order. — Marti/n. 

jmXD.—Vu  Saipon>ibUit7  of 

Miod,— that  trangcendant  treasure — that  ray  of  glor;  iniparted  directly  Ata 
the  Supreme  Intellect, — conlers  a  tremendoua  responsibility  on  Che  p 
JI.  Ifon^onMry. 
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KIHD.— Spirituality  of 

A  beautiftd  flower — the  wood  Borrel — grows  among  the  trees  in  the  sylvan 
•eenes  of  England.  It  has  shining  green  leaves,  and  transparent  bells  with 
white  veins.  When  it  is  gathered  roughly,  or  the  evening  dew  falls,  or  the  clouds 
begin  to  rain,  its  foliage  closes  and  droops ;  but  when  the  air  is  bright  and  calm, 
it  nnfolds  all  its  loveliness.  like  this  sensitive  flower,  spirituality  of  mind,  when 
toached  by  the  rough  hand  of  sin,  or  the  cold  dew  of  worldliness,  or  the  noisy 
rain  of  strife,  hides  itself  in  the  quietude  of  devout  meditation ;  but  when  it  feeld 
the  influenee  of  sunny  and  serene  piety,  it  expands  in  the  beauty  of  holiness — 
ihe  moral  image  of  God^ — Wright, 

kuiD.~The  Temper  of  the 

The  temper  of  my  mind  hath  somewhat  altered  with  the  temper  of  my  body. 
When  I  was  young,  I  was  more  vigorous,  aflectionate,  and  fervent  in  preaching, 
conference,  and  prayer,  than  ordinarily  I  can  be  now :  my  style  was  more  extem- 
ponte  and  lax;  but  by  the  advantage  of  afiection,  and  a  very  familiar  moving 
Toiee  and  utterance,  my  preaching  then  did  more  aflect  the  auditory  than  many 
of  the  last  years  before  I  gave  over  preaching :  but  yet  what  I  delivered  was  much 
mofe  raw,  and  had  more  passages  that  would  not  bear  the  trial  of  -accurate 
judgments;  and  my  discourses  had  both  less  substance  and  less  judgment  than 
of  late.— Boxt^. 

KUD.— The  Treasnrei  of  the 

The  ear  and  the  eye  are  the  mind's  receivers ;  but  the  tongue  is  only  busied 
in  expending  the  treasures  received.  If,  therefore,  the  revenues  of  the  mind  be 
ottered  as  fast  or  faster  than  they  are  received,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  mind 
Btoit  needs  be  bare,  and  can  never  lay  up  for  purchase ;  but  if  the  receivers  take 
is  stiQ  with  no  utterance,  the  mind  may  soon  grow  a  burden  to  itself,  and 
inptofitable  to  others.  I  will  not  lay  up  too  much  and  utter  nothing,  lest  I  be 
covetous;  nor  spend  much  and  store  up  lilUe,  lest  I  be  prodigal  and  poor. — 

m 

Km.— A  Well-Cviayated 

A  well^ultivated  mind  is,  so  to  speak,  made  up  of  all  the  minds  of  preceding 

niMw— Tilt  FallihiUty  of 

All  creature-minds,  like  man's,  are  fallible : 
The  seraph  who  in  heaven  highest  stands 
May  fifdl  to  ruin  deepest. — P.  J.  Bailey, 

■on.— Tho  Formation  of  Great 

How  many  minds — almost  all  the  great  ones — were  formed  in  secresy  and 
HGtnde,  without  knowing  whether  they  should  ever  make  a  figure  or  not  I  All 
thflj  knew  was  that  they  liked  what  they  were  about,  and  gave  their  whole  souls 
toil— Dr.-ifwoW. 


The  wotid  most  have  great  minds,  even  as  great  spheres  must  have  sons.- 
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KINDS.— The  Growth  of 

Our  minds  grow  with  our  bodies.  Th^  open  like  a  flower-bud ;  memory,  fancy, 
reason,  reflection,  lie  folded  up  in  an  infant's  soul  like  the  leaves  of  an  unblown 
rose.  Bathed  bj  night  in  dews,  and  by  day  with  light,  these  open  out  to  show 
their  colours  and  shed  their  fragrance;  so  those  expand  under  the  tender 
influence  of  maternal  culture,  and  the  dawning  light  of  truth. — Dr,  Guthrie, 

MINB8.— Variouily  Constitiited 

Some  minds  are  originally  gifted  with  one  faculty  in  large,  and  another  in 
small,  dimensions;  some  are  surprisingly  precocious,  and  others  very  late  in 
development;  some  are  quick  and  others  slow  in  movement;  some  are  phleg- 
matic, and  others  mercurial  in  constitutional  temperament;  yet  all  may  become 
specimens  of  mental  excellence — ornaments,  more  or  less  brilliant,  to  human 
nature. — Dr,  Skinner. 

MINI8TEB.— An  Able 

An  able  minister,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is  one  who  ministers  the  spirit,  and 
not  merely  the  letter,  of  the  New  Testament, — who  speaks  in  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power.  He  is  something  more  than  an  eloquent  preacher,  in 
the  common  sense  of  that  term,  though  if  we  give  to  eloquence  the  true  definition, 
and  call  it  "  speaking  to  the  purpose,"  he  is,  in  the  only  proper  sense,  an  eloquent 
preacher.  Ability  to  preach  must  be  estimated  by  the  end  and  purpose  of 
preaching,  that  is — by  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  men;  and  he  is 
properly  the  most  able  preacher  who  is  the  most  efficient  to  this  purpose.*- 
Cameron. 

MUriSTEB.— Admonition  by  a 

No  father  would  desire  to  make  his  children  ashamed.  In  his  counsels,  en- 
treaties, admonitions,  he  would  have  a  higher  object  than  that.  So  no  minister 
ought  to  reprove  another  merely  to  overwhelm  him  with  shame,  but  the  object 
eliouLl  always  be  to  make  a  brother  better;  and  the  admouition  should  be  so 
administered  as  to  have  this  end,  not  sourly  or  morosely,  but  in  a  kind,  tender, 
and  aflectionate  manner. — A.  Barnes. 

MINISTEB.— Affection  for  a 

There  is  no  purer  source  of  joy  to  a  faithful  minister,  than  the  affection  of  his 
parishioners.  To  bo  beloved  of  them  for  his  work's  sake,  and  to  witness  the 
acceptance  with  wliich  his  labours  in  their  behalf  are  received,  are  the  most 
precious  eartlily  rewards  he  can  enjoy. — Bishop  Sumner, 

MINISTEB.— The  Appointment  of  a 

Jesus  Christ  appoints  and  sends  forth  a  minister.  Such  appointment  is  the 
fruit  of  His  intercession  ;  it  is  also  the  commission  of  His  kingly  power.  It 
matters  not,  or  it  may  matter  not,  by  what  ecclesiastical  formula,  or  canon,  or 
rite,  the  minister  may  be  appointed ;  if  he  bo  a  true  minister,  he  is  sent  by  the 
Jvord  Jesus ;  for  when  He  ascended  up  on  high,  •'  He  gave  some — apostles,  and 
some — prophets,  and  some — evangelists,  and  some — pastors  and  teachers,"  No 
human  commission  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  divine  one ;  the  true  presentation 
is  from  the  upper  throne.  A  patron  may  present  one  who  has  every  ecclesiastical 
fitness,  and  the  people  may  elect  one  who  has  every  element  of  eloquence ;  but, 
ftftcr  all,  Christ  alone  creates,  and  Christ  alone  commissions  a  minister.    His 
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appointment  is  a  royal  one ;  bat  it  is  from  royalty  that  lives  and  lasts  beyond  tlie 
itan.— Dr.  Cwmming, 

XmsiEB. — Aip«rsioiii  Cast  on  the 

There  is  a  corse  pronounced  against  him  that  shall  cast  aspersions  on  the 
fniniatAT  wbo,  like  David,  is  toning  his  harp  to  drive  away  their  melancholy,  and 
thay,  like  Saol,  dart  their  javelins  the  whilst  at  his  body. — Dr.  Skinntr, 

MDnDREB.— The  Anthority  of  the 

So  long  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  duly  called  onto  his  sacred  office,  draws  his 
instroctions  and  exhortations  from  Scripture,  he  speaks  with  authority  from  the 
lifing  God.  He  is  in  himself  a  feeble,  fallible  creature;  and  it  may  be  his 
personal  appearance,  manner,  and  speech,  may  have  little  or  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him ;  but  he  is  the  ambassador  of  Christ,  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts;  and  the  Christian,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  and  inspiration  of 
the  Scnptures,  will  acknowledge  in  them  the  credentials  of  his  authority,  and 
the  importance  of  his  office.— 5a2tf. 

MSMUnXJL — ^ATarioe  to  be  Ayoided  by  a 

The  desire  of  *'  filthy  lucre  *  is  condemned  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament; 
Ivt  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  eveiy  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  be  free  from  it. 
He  his  a  right  to  a  support ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  more  certainly  paralyzes 
his  osefolness  than  the  love  of  money.  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling  in  the 
human  bosom  that  such  a  man  ought  to  be  actuated  by  a  nobler  and  purer  prin- 
cqde.  As  avarice,  moreover,  is  the  great  sin  of  the  world — the  sin  that  sways 
more  hearts,  and  does  more  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  than  all  others 
combined — ^it  is  important  in  the  highest  degree  that  the  aninibtcr  of  religion 
iboold  be  an  example  of  what  men  should  be. — A.  Dames. 

UllflJUi. — ^The  BehayloTir  of  a 

A  neeeasazy  and  ornamental  qualification  for  a  minister  is — to  carry  himself 
10  viielT  and  amiably  to  all,  as  to  enable  him  to  do  good  to  all  sorts  of  persons; 
to  Icing  them  back  that  have  fallen  off,  in  meekness  and  kindness ;  to  pass  by  an 
cdiBDee  in  those  who  have  wronged  him,  which  is  a  high  x>oint  of  honour ;  and 
Bot  to  shun  them,  and  estrange  himself  from  their  acquaintance,  and  so  suffer 
themtoiiUl  farther;  to  be  lowly  toward  the  meaner  sort  of  Christians;  and  to 
Biaintam  the  credit  of  his  ministry  with  alL — Dodgers. 

nilBTiUt.— The  Best 

He  is  the  best  minister  who  gives  you  the  greatest  light,  interests  your  mind 
fte  most  deeply,  touches  your  heart  the  most  powerfully,  and  conveys  knowledge 
the  moot  traly. — Dr.  Gumming. 

He  is  the  best  minister  who  wins  the  greatest  nomber  of  souls  to  Christ,  and 
WiUs  op  the  greatest  number  of  believers  in  their  most  holy  faith. — Dr.  Davits. 

UHinUt— Boldneis  in  a 

A  Tnmift4»r  without  boldness  is  like  a  smooth  file,  a  knife  without  an  edge,  a 
■ntiDd  who  is  afraid  to  let  off  his  gun.  If  men  will  be  bold  to  sin,  ministers 
■sat  be  bold  to  reprove. — QumaU. 
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HnnSTEB. — The  Batineis  of  a 

This  is  not  to  be  a  politician ;  not  to  engage  in  the  strifes  and  controTeraief 
of  men ;  it  is  not  to  be  a  good  fiirmer,  or  scholar  merely ;  not  to  mingle  with  his 
people  in  festive  circles  and  enjoyments ;  not  to  be  a  man  of  taste  and  phUosophyf 
and  distinguished  mainly  for  refinement  of  manners;  but  to  make  Christ 
crucified  the  grand  object  of  his  attention,  and  seek  always  and  everywhere  to 
make  Him  known. — A.  Barnes, 

A  minister  is  a  Levite.  Other  men  are  not  Levitcs ;  their  afioirs  are  abont  the 
little  transactions  of  this  world;  but  a  minister  is  called  and  set  apart  for  a  high 
and  sublime  business.  His  transactions  are  to  be  between  the  Hving  and  the 
dead,  between  earth  and  heaven;  and  he  must  stand  as  with  wings  on  his  shonlden; 
he  must  be  as  an  eagle  turning  toward  heaven  on  strong  pinions. — R.  CeciL 

MnnSTEB.— The  Charaeter  of  a 

This  is  of  value  not  only  to  himself  and  fiBanily,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of 
other  men,  but  it  is  of  special  value  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  cause  of  religion; 
therefore  it  should  not  be  wantonly  assailed ;  and  every  precaution  should  be 
adopted  that  Christianity  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  may  be 
derived  in  its  favour  from  the  piety,  experience,  and  talents  of  its  pahlie 
defenders. — A.  Barnes. 

A  minister's  character  is  the  lock  of  his  strength ;  and  if  once  this  is  saerifioed, 
he  is,  like  Samson  shorn  of  his  hair,  a  poor,  feeble,  faltering  creature,  the  pity  of 
his  friends,  and  the  derision  of  his  enemies. — J,  A,  James. 

MIKI8TEE.~Christ*8  Idea  of  a 

A  man  of  books,  a  man  of  ideas,  a  man  of  sermons,  is  not  Christ's  idea  of  a 
minister.  "  Follow  Me,"  He  said  to  His  disciples,  "  and  I  will  make  you  fishers 
of  men:*  A  minister  is  a  man  of  men.  He  is  an  inspirer  and  driller  of  men. — 
H.  W.  Beecher. 

HINISTEB.— The  Church  Stronger  than  the 

The  Church  ought  to  bo  a  hundred  times  stronger  than  the  minister:  the 
pews  ought  to  have  more  power  than  the  pulpit.  No  minister  has  done  his  duty 
who  is  liimself  tlie  central  power  in  a  congregation.  He  is  to  be  a  power-pro- 
ducer; he  is  to  see  the  succeHS  of  his  ministry  in  tlie  Church  which  ho  builds  up, 
aud  as  the  architect  stands  dwarfed  and  trembling  in  the  presence  of  tlie  cathedral 
whicli  ho  has  himself  builded,  when  all  its  walls  and  columns  have  gone  up,  and 
all  its  arches  are  completed,  and  all  its  pinnacles  and  spires  Uft  up  their  heads  to 
CioX  everlastingly,  so  a  minister  should  stand  in  a  vast  disproportion  of  strength 
In  fore  the  fulness  of  the  power  of  his  own  Church.  For  is  there  one  flower 
created  equal  to  a  whole  prairie  or  garden,  sheeted  with  the  light  and  perfumed 
with  the  fragrance  of  a  hundred  flowers  growing  in  profusion  ? — H.  W.  Beecher. 

MINISTEB. — The  Commission  of  a 

Our  commission  is  not  of  man  :  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  accredits;  but 
the  anointing  of  tlie  Spirit  designates. — Dean  Law. 

A  true  minister  is  sent  by  tho  Holy  Spirit.  Not  that  the  Spirit  descends 
ui)on  him  visibly  like  a  dove,  or  that  a  voice  rends  the  heavens,  and  audibly  says 
— "  I  commission  this  man ; "  but  he  who  believes  he  is  called  to  the  ministry  in 
the  providence  of  God,  desires  in  his  own  heart  to  preach  what  he  has  learned. 
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hu  the  eoDYiction  that  he  has  some  cajMicity  for  'doing  so — has  those  chief 
£Batares  that  are  required  of  a  minister  by  the  Apostle,  may  be  snre  that  he  is 
called  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  anoints  and  calls  His  own  into  the  vineyard.  We 
reid  that  the  EU>ly  Ghost  said — "Separate  Me  Saul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work 
vbereonto  I  haye  called  them."  And  in  the  Ordinal  of  the  English  Church,  the 
minister  to  be  ordained  must  confess  that  he  is  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  a  yery 
tolemn  profession;  but  nothing  can  be  more  scriptorad  than  to  require  such  a 
profession,  and  nothing  more  essential  to  a  minister  than  the  possession  of  that 
Holy  Spirit.  No  ordination  by  a  bishop,  or  by  presbyters,  is  worth  one  penny 
withoat  this  inner  call  and  diyine  commission. — Dr,  Cumming. 

Elect  by  God  Himself; 
Anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  set 
Apart  to  the  g^reat  work  of  saying  men ; 
Instructed  fully  in  the  will  divine, 
Supplied  with  grace  in  store,  as  need  might  ask, 
And  with  the  stamp  and  signature  of  heaven, 
Truth,  mercy,  patience,  holiness,  and  love. 
Accredited ;  he  was  a  man  by  God 
The  Lord  commissioned  to  make  known  to  men 
The  eternal  counsels;  in  his  Master's  name 
To  treat  with  them  of  everlasting  things — 
Of  life,  death,  bliss,  and  woe ;  to  offer  terms 
Of  pardon,  grace,  and  peace  to  the  rebelled ; 
To  teach  the  ignorant  soul,  to  cheer  the  sad ; 
To  bind,  to  loose,  with  all  authority ; 
To  give  the  feeble  strength,  the  hopeless  hope. 
To  help  the  halting,  and  to  lead  the  blind ; 
To  warn  the  careless,  heal  the  sick  of  heart. 
Arouse  the  indolent,  and  on  the  proud 
And  obstinate  offender  to  denounce 
The  wrath  of  God.— PoZio*. 

XHUXER. — ^The  Compoiitioni  of  a 

Ptthaps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remind  the  young  minister  that  if  he 
vonld  sttain  more  than  correctness,  or  even  a  fluent  facility ;  if  he  would  impress 
tpoD  his  eompoeitions  that  individuality  without  which  they  cannot  live,  he  must 
ew  keep  in  mind  that  prose  may  be  possessed  of  nearly  as  various  excellence  as 
foetiT,  and  as  much  requires  sedulous  self-culture,  profound  meditation  of  the 
nlgeet-matter,  fkmiliar  acquaintance  with  the  best  models — ^models  sufficiently 
mneroiu  to  prevent  that  mannerism  which  results  from  unconscious  imitation 
if  tiwTB  be  too  familiar  converse  with  some  one — and  that  "  lima  labor/*  that 
Ittiait  revision,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  excellence,  literary  or  otherwise. — 
Fnfetior  Rogen. 

mmEB.— The  CredtntialB  of  a 

One  of  the  best  of  all  arguments  that  a  man  is  sent  from  God  exists  where 
mlUtiides  of  souls  are  converted  from  sin,  and  turned  to  holiness,  by  his  labours. 
^Hiit  better  credentialB  than  this  can  a  man  need — that  he  is  in  the  employ  of 
Mt  What  more  consoling  to  his  own  mind?  What  more  satisfactory  to  the 
voddr— ^.  Bamei. 
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All  honour  to  the  prophet  who  went  np  to  heaven  in  a  ehadot  of  fire;  t 
noUer  still  his  departare  who,  ss  he  ascends  to  g^kny,  leaves  spintnal  sons  b^ 
him  to  weep  by  the  cast-off  mantle  of  his  flesh,  and  ay—*'  Mj  firther,  mj  lirth 
the  ehaiiots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof  I"— i>r.  QtUkne* 

A  servant  of  the  Hving  Ood  is  deadi 

His  enand  hath  been  well  and  eadj  done, 

And  earlj  haOi  he  gone  to  his  reward : 

He  shall  oomeno  more  forth,  bat  to  his  sleep 

Hath  silently  hdn  down,  and  so  shall  teat 

Wonid  ye  bewail  oar  brother  ?    He  hath  gone 
To  Abraham's  bosom.    He  shell  no  more  thirst, 
Nor  hanger,  bat  for  ever  in  the  eye. 
Holy  and  meek,  of  Jesas,  he  may  look 
Unohided,  and  antempted,  and  anstained. 
Woald  ye  bewail  onr  brotherf    He  hath  gone 
To  sit  down  with  the  prophets  try  the  dear 
And  etystal  waters;  he  hath  gone  to  list 
Isaiah's  haip  and  David's,  and  to  walk 
WOi  Enooh  and  Eiyah,  and  the  host 
Of  the  Jast  men  made  pedSxst.    He  shall  bow 
At  GahrieTs  halleltvali,  and  onlbld 
The  seron  of  the  ApoiM^ypse  with  John 
And  talk  of  Christ  with  Maiy,  and  go  back 
To  the  last  Sapper  and  the  garden  prayer 
With  the  beloved  disdple.    He  shall  hear 
The  stoiy  of  the  Incarnation  told 
By  Simeon,  and  the  Triune  Mystery 
Boming  upon  the  fervent  lips  of  PauL 
He  shall  have  wings  of  glory,  and  shall  soar 
To  the  remoter  firmamente,  and  read 
The  order  and  the  harmony  of  stars ; 
And,  in  the  might  of  knowledge,  he  shalt  bow 
In  the  deep  pauses  of  archangel  harps, 
And  humble,  as  the  seraphim,  shall  cry — 
*'  Who,  by  his  searching,  finds  Thee  out,  0  God  1 " 

There  shall  He  meet  His  children  who  have  gone 
Before  him ;  and  as  other  years  roll  on. 
And  his  loved  flock  go  up  to  him,  his  hand 
Again  shall  lead  them  gently  to  the  Lamb, 
And  biing  them  to  the  living  waters  there. — Willis, 

While  living,  the  servant  of  God  has  been  but  little  regarded ;  bat  whf 
dead,  his  word  has  recurred  with  power  to  the  conscience ;  his  addresse 
prayers,  and  tears,  have  been  remembered  by  the  people ;  and  the  expectatic 
of  meeting  him  at  the  last  day  has  forced  them  to  exclaim — "  How  shall  n 
escape?"  Hence  the  death  of  the  minister  has  often  proved  the  life  of  tl 
hearer. — Jay. 
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IINI8TES. — ^The  Devotioiud  Exercise  of  a 

His  liands  are  clasped,  and  resting  on  the  Holy  Book ;  his  face  is  upturned  to 
hea?en,  changing  in  expression  with  eyeiy  passing  thought  and  feeling ;  and  his 
whole  attitude  is  fixed  and  motionless,  as  if  enchained  hy  some  mystic  spirit 
His  Toiee  is  sahdued ;  its  tones  are  tremulous,  lisiog  and  falling  with  the  tides  of 
a h£art  heaidng  under  the  eye  of  God.  Mingled  sentiments  of  gratitude,  reverence, 
adoration,  entreaty,  in  tones  and  words  simple,  but  instinct  with  life,  fall  on  your 
spirit  like  an  incense,  fragrant  with  odours,  wafted  from  a  higher  world.  Ton  feel 
that  there  is  at  any  rate  one  man  on  this  earth  praying — ^praying  before  you;  that 
in  his  person  yoa  haye  a  true  priest  appearing  before  God  on  your  behoof.  All 
jonr  cares  and  troubles  are  lost  fat  a  time  in  higher  and  holier  thoughts.  We 
have  never  heard  any  prayers  from  the  pulpit  approaching  his.  They  seemed  to 
bear  the  audience  upward  as  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  as  you  ascend  into  the  calm 
bright  realm  of  devotion  the  world  apx>ear8  to  roll  beneath  you  as  a  dissolving 
doud.— Dr.  Thomaa. 

iniSTES.— Tlie  Disoonragement  of  a 

The  day  is  drawing  to  its  close ; 

And  what  good  deeds,  since  first  it  rose, 

Have  I  presented,  Lord,  to  Thee, 

As  ofibrings  of  my  ministry? 

What  wrong  repressed,  what  right  maintained, 

What  struggle  passed,  what  victory  gained. 

What  good  attempted  and  attained  f 

Feeble,  at  best,  is  my  endeavour  I 

I  see,  but  caimot  reach  the  height 

That  lies  for  ever  in  the  light, 

And  yet  for  ever  and  for  ever, 

What  seeming  just  within  my  grasp, 

I  feel  ray  feeble  hands  unclasp, 

And  sink  discouraged  into  night  1 

For  Thine  own  purpose,  Thou  hast  sent 

The  strife  and  the  discouragement!— J  re  A&i«^  Voragine, 

miffSX.— A  Disinterested 

A  disinterested  spirit  is  tmiversally  admired.  We  admire  the  master  who 
practises  economy  on  himself,  that  he  may  be  just  and  charitable  to  his  servants ; 
and  V6  admire  Uie  servant  who  sometimes,  to  his  own  hindrance,  cares  for  his 
■ttster,  and  seeks  to  promote  his  interest  in  every  lawful  and  possible  way.  We 
admire  the  patriot  who  gives  up  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  wealth  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  And  we  admire  the  benevolent  man  and  charitable  man  who  goeth 
■boot  doing  good.  But  a  disinterested  spirit  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
tud  ii  indeed  the  most  excellent,  when  it  is  manifested  in  the  service  of  Uie 
■aetoaiy.  The  ministers  whom  the  Prophet  represents  as  "  greedy  dogs  that 
ttvld  never  have  enough,  and  who  would  not  so  much  as  shut  the  doors  of  the 
ta|le,  or  kindle  a  fire  on  the  altar  for  nought,"  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
flonteaptible  of  mankind ;  while  the  zealous,  faithful  and  disinterested  minister, 
*-^  who  seeks  the  good  of  his  flock,  and  not  the  fleece  thereof, — cannot  long  foil 
toeialt  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  aU  whose  approbation  is  worth  his  notice. — 
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MINI8TEB.~The  Daty  of  a 

It  includes  narsing  the  "babes  in  Christ,"  and  feeding  the  lambs  of  His  fold; 
training  Christian  manhood  in  the  wajrs  of  God ;  consoling,  and  inspiring  with 
hope,  the  aged  believer;  teaching  the  ignorant,  reproving  the  wayward,  aroosing 
the  sluggish,  exhorting  the  workers,  encouraging  the  penitent,  and  edifying  the 
Raints  in  love.  Nor  does  the  duty  end  here.  As  a  pioneer,  the  minister  will 
break  up  new  ground,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  others ;  as  a  standard-bearer  he 
will  unfurl  the  colours,  bidding  them  catch  Uie  breeze ;  as  a  defender  of  the  faith 
he  will  guard  with  a  jealous  eye  the  citadel  of  truth;  as  a  soldier  he  will  dash  into 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  smiting  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  and  winning  victories  for 
Jesus ;  while  as  a  messenger  of  peace  he  will  be  "anointed  to  preach  the  Goepal 
to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  ond 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  and  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord; "  but  beyond  every  other  form  of  use- 
fulness, the  honour  of  being  a  winner  of  souls. — Inglis, 

HIKI8TEB.— The  Most  Eloquent  and  PowerAil 

The  minister  who  appears  in  the  pulpit  not  to  meet  a  professional  call,  but  to 
speak  to  his  fellow-creatures  on  the  infinite  affairs  of  eternity ;  impressed  more  by 
the  divine  presence  than  by  that  of  the  assembly ;  so  subdued  and  pervaded  by 
the  powers  of  his  subject,  that  he  can  have  no  concern  about  the  opinions  of  men ; 
jealous  not  for  his  own  reputation,  but  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  salvation ; 
relying  not  on  himself,  however  well  prepared  for  his  work,  but  on  the  secret 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  assured  that  his  message,  however  received 
will  not  be  a  vain  one,  or  return  void  to  Him  by  whom  he  was  commissioned 
to  deliver  it — a  minister  who  preaches,  with  his  soul  exercised  by  such  noble  senti- 
ments  and  emotions,  will,  without  fail,  preach  with  the  purest  eloquence  and  with 
iiTesistible  power. — Dr.  SkiriTier, 

MINISTEB.— An  Entreaty  to  a 

licave  us  not,  man  of  prayer !  Like  Paul  hast  thou 

"  Served  God  with  all  humility  of  mind," 

Dwelling  among  us,  and  "  with  many  tears,'' 

"  From  house  to  house,  by  night  and  day  not  ceasing," 

Hast  pleaded  thy  blest  errand.    Leave  us  not  I 

I/Cave  us  not  now  I     The  Sabbath-bell,  so  long 

Linked  with  thy  voice — the  prelude  to  thy  prayer — 

The  call  to  us  from  heaven  to  come  with  thee 

Into  the  house  of  God,  and,  from  tby  lips, 

Hear  what  had  fallen  upon  thy  heart — will  sound 

Lonely  and  mournfully  when  thou  art  gone  ! 

Our  prayers  are  in  thy  words — our  hope  in  Chri>t 

Warmed  on  thy  lips — our  darkling  thoughts  of  God 

Followed  thy  loved  call  upward ;  and  so  knit 

Is  all  our  worship  with  those  outspread  hands 

And  the  imploring  voice,  which,  w  11  we  knew 

Sank  in  the  ear  of  Jesus — that,  with  thee, 

Tho  angel's  ladder  seems  removed  from  sight, 

And  we  astray  in  darkness  t  Leave  us  not  I — JTillU. 
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HHISTES.— The  Example  of  a 

It  is  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  a  private  man  ;  even  in  his  most  trivial 
intereoarse  with  others,  it  is  neyer  forgotten  what  his  office  is :  the  habit  of  every 
one's  mind  is — to  expect  information  or  example  from  his  company  and  conduct; 
he  is  constantly  living  under  the  observation  of  mankind ;  and  he  who  is  always 
observed,  should  never  venture  on  dubious  conduct^  or  8up]X)se  for  a  moment  that 
what  he  does  in  view  of  another  can  ever  for  a  moment  be  a  matter  of  indif. 
ference,  or  be  regarded  as  a  trifle. — Dr,  A,  Clarke, 

imsiSB. — ^Experienee  Naeassary  to  a 

Orthodoxy  can  be  leomt  from  others ;  living  faith  must  be  a  matter  of  personal 
experience.  The  Lord  sent  out  His  disciples,  saying — "  Ye  shall  testify  of  Me, 
because  ye  have  been  with  Me  from  the  beginning."  He  only  is  a  witness  who 
speaks  of  what  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  heard  with  his  own  cars,  and 
bandied  with  his  own  hands.  Orthodoxy  is  merely  another  form  of  rationalism, 
if  it  be  learnt  from  without — Dr.  BUchseL 

lUlREIt — ^Xzporienee  Qualiflefl  the 

It  is  experience  alone  that  qualifies  the  minister  for  usefulness,  by  enabling 
bim  to  touch  the  tender  strings  of  the  heart,  and  to  suit  his  instruction  to  tho 
different  cases,  trials,  and  circumstances  of  his  people.  *  *  *  In  com. 
menting  on  the  Galatians,  for  instance,  the  minister  might  present  a  faithful 
portraiture  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  self-righteousness.  But  an  observation  of 
the  subtle  workings  of  this  principle  in  our  people  would  furnish  the  materials  of 
a  mora  dose  and  individual  application.  The  features  of  the  different  classes  of 
oar  hearers  drawn  tram  divines,  will  have  far  less  of  reality  and  conviction  than 
those  which  we  have  sketched  from  life  in  the  routine  of  pastoral  intercourse. — 
Briigein 


FaithfU 

He  endeavours  to  get  the  general  love  and  good-will  of  his  parish.  This  ho 
doth,  not  so  much-  to  make  a  benefit  of  them,  as  a  benefit  for  them,  that  his 
oini^ry  may  be  more  effectual;  otherwise  he  may  preach  his  own  heart  out, 
before  he  preacheth  anything  into  theirs.  Yet  he  humours  them  not  in  his 
doctrine  to  get  their  love ;  for  such  a  spaniel  is  worse  than  a  dumb  dog.  He  shall 
•ooaer  get  their  good-will  by  walking  uprightly  than  by  crouching  and  creeping. 
If  pious  living  and  painful  labouring  in  his  calling  will  not  win  tlieir  affections, 
he  counts  it  gain  to  lose  them.  As  for  those  who  causelessly  hate  him,  he  pities 
ad  prays  for  them :  and  such  there  will  be.  I  should  suspect  his  preaching  had 
ao  idt  in  it,  if  no  galled  horse  did  wince. — Dr.  Fuller. 

Ijing  on  his  death-bed,  he  bequeathes  to  his  parishoners  his  precepts  and 
Qimple  for  a  legacy;  and  they,  in  requital,  erect  every  one  a  monument  for 
ki&  in  their  own  heart.  He  is  so  (or  from  that  base  jealousy  that  his  memory 
■hoold  be  oatshined  by  a  brighter  successor,  and  from  that  wicked  desire  that 
Ui  people  may  find  his  worth  by  the  worthlessness  of  him  that  succeeds,  that 
^  doth  heartOy  pray  to  God  to  provide  them  a  better  pastor  after  his  decease. 
^  ftr  outward  estate,  he  commonly  lives  in  too  bare  pasture  to  die  fat.  It 
*  veil  it  he  hath  gathered  any  flesh,  being  more  in  blessing  than  in  bulk. — 
I>r.  Fuller. 
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UIHI8TEB. — ^FaithftQneu  Necessary  in  a 

A  minister  should  be  faithful  for  obvious  reasons :  because  he  is  appointed  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  because  he  must  answer  to  Him ;  because  the  honour  of  Christ, 
and  the  welfare  of  His  Kingdom,  are  entrusted  to  him ;  and  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  committed  to  his  care ;  and  the  importance  of  fidelity  can 
be  measured  only  by  the  consequences  of  his  labours  to  those  souls  in  an  etenuil 
heaven  or  an  eternal  helL — A,  Barnes, 

MINI8TEB.— A  Faithless 

Most  guilty,  villanous,  dishonest  man  I 

Wolf  in  the  clothing  of  the  gentle  lamb  t 

Dark  traitor  in  the  Messiah's  holy  camp  t 

Leper  in  saintly  garb !  assassin  masked 

In  virtue's  robe  I  vile  hypocrite  accursed  I 

I  strive  in  vain  to  set  his  evil  forth  1 

The  words  that  should  sufficiently  accurse 

And  execrate  such  reprobate,  had  need 

Come  glowing  from  the  lips  of  eldest  helL — Pollok. 

MIKISTEB.— The  Fall  of  a 

In  deep  darkness  has  set  for  ever  a  brilliant  college  career.  Alas  I  what  an 
end  to  the  solemn  day  of  ordination,  and  the  bright  day  of  marriage,  and  aU  thoee 
Sabbaths  when  an  affectionate  people  hung  on  his  eloquent  lips  I  In  every  such 
fall  we  hear  the  crash  of  a  stately  tree.  And  when  a  minister  of  religion  falls, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  old  Prophet,  disturbed  in  his  grave  by  the  shock  of 
such  an  event,  had  wrapped  himself,  like  Samuel,  in  his  mantle-shroud,  and 
left  the  dead  to  cry  in  our  ears — "  Howl,  fir-trees,  for  the  cedar  is  fallen  I  *• — 
Dr.  Guthrie, 

MINISTEE.— The  Family  of  a 

His  family  is  a  school  of  religion. — G.  Herbert, 

MIKISTEB.— The  Family-Life  of  a 

A  minister  should  bo  a  grave  or  serious  man  in  his  family ;  a  man  fi-ee  from 
le'V'ity  of  character,  aud  from  frivolity  and  fickleness,  in  his  iiit<^rcourse  ^-ith 
children;  yet  not  severe,  stern,  morose,  but  kind,  gentle,  God-like. — A,  Barnes. 

MINISTES.— The  Farewell  of  a 

We  are  divinely  called  to  part,  and  I  must  now  say  to  this  pulpit,  where  I  have 
so  often  preached  to  you  tlie  word  of  life — farewell ;  to  the  pew,  where  you  have 
listened  to  me  with  so  much  devout  and  prayerful  attention — farewell;  to  this 
house  of  prayer,  where,  with  you  I  have  enjoyed  so  many  seasons  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  tlie  Lord — farewell ;  to  those  young  disciples  who  have  so 
recently  buckled  on  their  harness,  and  are  asking  their  way  to  Zion,  with  their 
faces  thitherward— farewell ;  to  my  companions  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesus  Christ,  with  whom  I  have  so  often  taken  sweet  counsel  in  the  sanctuarv — 
farewell ;  to  my  nged  friends  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and 
Irom  whom  I  have  derived  instruction  in  the  intricacies  of  Cliristian  experience 
—  farewell ;  to  rich  as  well  as  poor,  to  one  and  all — farewell.  "  God  is  my  record, 
how  greatly  I  long  after  you  all  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ"— C^^irA:. 
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XniSTEB. — ^The  Gentleiiuuilineit  of  a 

A  minigter  should  not  be  Blovenlj  in  his  appearance,  or  rough  and  boorish  in 
his  maimerB.  Inattention  to  personal  neatness,  and  to  the  rules  which  regulate 
refined  intereoorse,  is  indicative  neither  of  talent,  learning,  nor  religion ;  and 
though  they  are  occasionally — not  often — connected  with  talent,  learning,  and 
religion,  yet  they  are  never  the  firuit  of  either,  and  are  always  a  disgrace  to  tho5;e 
who  exhibit  sach  incivility  and  boorishness,  for  such  men  ought  to  know  better. 
A  Kiinister  of  the  Gospel  should  be  a  finished  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  him  if  he  is  not  His  religion,  if  he  has  any,  is  adapted  to 
make  him  snch.  He  has  usually  received  such  an  education  as  ought  to  make 
him  such.  He  is  admitted  into  the  best  society,  and  bos  an  opportunity  uf 
becoming  familiar  with  the  laws  of  refined  intercourse.  Ho  should,  therefore, 
U  an  example  and  a  pattern  in  all  that  goes  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
•nd  there  are  few  things  so  easily  acquired  that  aro  fitted  to  do  this  as  refinement 
and  gentility  of  manners.  No  man  can  do  good,  on  the  whole,  by  disregarding 
the  rules  of  refined  intercourse ;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  courteous, 
polite  gentleman  in  the  ministry,  will  always  do  more  good  than  he  who  neglects 
the  roles  of  good  breeding. — A.  Barnes, 

HIIBISR. — ^The  Oiftf  of  a 

It  was  Simon  Magus's  error  to  think  that  the  gifts  of  God  might  be  purchased 
vith  money ;  and  it  has  a  spice  of  his  sin,  and  so  may  go  for  a  kind  of  simony, 
to  think  that  spiritual  gifts  may  be  purchased  with  labour.  You  may  rise  up 
Mriy  and  go  to  bed  late,  and  study  hard,  and  read  much,  and  devour  the  marrow 
of  the  best  anthers ;  and  when  you  have  done  all,  unless  God  give  a  blessing  to 
joor  endeavooTB,  be  as  lean  and  meagre,  in  regard  of  true  and  useful  learning,  as 
Phtroah's  lean  Idne  were  after  they  had  eaten  the  fat  ones.  It  is  God  that  both 
ministereth  the  seed  to  the  sower,  and  multiplieth  the  seed  so^-n :  the  principal 
nd  the  increase  are  both  His. — BUhop  Sanderson. 

niifZKR.— The  eiorifled 

See  where  he  walks  on  yonder  mount  that  lifts 
Its  summit  high,  on  the  right  hand  of  bliss, 
Sublime  in  glory,  talking  with  his  peers 
Of  the  Incarnate  Saviour's  love,  and  past 
Affliction  lost  in  present  joy !    See  how 
His  face  with  heavenly  ardour  glows,  and  bow 
His  hand  enraptured  strikes  the  golden  lyre, 
As  now,  conversing  of  the  Lamb  once  slain. 
He  speaks  I    And  now,  from  vines  that  never  hear 
Of  winter,  but  in  monthly  harvest  yield 
Their  fruit  abundantly,  he  plucks  the  grapes 
Of  life  l—Pollok, 

KIIITJUL— aod  the  Maker  of  a 

None  bat  He  who  made  the  world  can  make  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. — 
^•NemUm. 

KillBUR.— A  Ooipel 

With  hifl  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his  hand,  the  law  of 
^wk  written  on  his  lips,  the  world  cast  behind  him,  he  stood  as  if  he  pleaded 
^  men,  and  a  crown  hung  over  his  head. — Bunyan, 
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This  is  a  tme  picture  of  a  Gospel  minister ;  one  whom  the  Lord  the  Spirit 
has  called  and  qualified  for  preaching  His  truth.  He  is  one  who  despises  the 
world,  is  dead  to  its  pleasures  and  joys :  his  chief  aim  is  to  exalt  and  glorify  the 
Lord  Jesus,  His  atoning  blood,  justifying  righteousness,  and  finished  salvation ; 
and  his  greatest  glory  is  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ,  to  point  Him  oat  as  the  one 
way  to  heayen,  and  to  edify  and  build  up  saints  in  HinL — W.  Mason. 

UIKISTEB.— The  Heart  of  a 

A  mmister  must  have  a  great  heart  if  he  would  have  a  great  congregatioii. 
His  heart  should  bo  as  capacious  as  those  noble  harbours  along  our  coast  whieh 
contain  sea-room  for  a  fleet.  When  a  man  has  a  large,  loving  heart,  men  go 
to  him  as  ships  to  a  haven,  and  feel  at  peace  when  they  have  anchored  ondar  the 
lee  of  his  friendship. — Spurgeon, 

MINISTEB.— Holiness  in  a 

Such  is  the  relation  of  truth  to  virtue,  that  an  enemy  to  the  latter  can  never 
sincerely  and  rightly  advocate  thefonper ;  hence  personal  holiness  in  the  ministw 
is  absolutely  necessary.  When  a  man,  qualified  for  speaking  in  other  respects, 
has  a  holy  life  and  a  good  name  to  sustain  him  in  his  challcuges  of  public  atten- 
tion, he  has  an  authority  and  a  power  which,  without  these  recommendations, 
the  tongue  of  an  angel  would  not  exert.  His  pure  character,  liis  known  love  and 
practice  of  moral  excellence,  and  his  bright  example,  point  the  sentences  of  tmth 
which  proceed  from  his  lips,  and  fasten  them  in  the  souls  of  men. — Dr.  Skimur. 

Beware  of  having  a  trained  intellect  and  a  neglected  heart :  where  they  co- 
exist the  light  is  darkness,  and  the  darkness  is  death ;  and  under  such  a  ministiy 
every  living  virtue  will  languish  and  expire.  Let  me  exhort  you,  with  all  love, 
to  watch  the  life  of  your  heart.  Goodness  is  strength ;  friendship  with  God  is  as 
a  spring  of  water  which  can  never  fail ;  to  walk  in  the  grace  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  to  go  from  strength  to  strength,  and  to  attain  an  influence  which 
is  infinitely  better  than  the  dying  renown  which  may  attach  to  greater  powers 
than  those  with  which  you  may  bo  entrusted.  *  *  *  I  shall  hope  great  things 
of  you  so  long  as  you  cultivate  with  devout  and  patient  care  the  strictly  religious 
side  of  your  life  ;  but  if  ever  you  neglect  it,  I  shall  be  constrained  to  regard  aU 
your  gifts  and  attainments  as  only  so  many  flowers  which  may  at  once  decorate 
and  conceal  a  grave  I — Dr.  Parker, 

MINISTER.— A  Holy 

A  holy  minister  of  Christ  never  fails  to  possess  a  secret  dominion  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  of  the  most  opposite  character.  Hate  him  they  may,  and  pro- 
bably will ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  constrained  to  reverence  and  esteem 
him :  even  "  Herod  feared  John  and  observed  him,  and  did  many  things,"  because 
he  knew  that  ho  was  a  just  and  holy  man. — Walker. 

It  is  not  great  talents  that  God  blesses,  so  much  as  great  likeness  to  Jesus. 
A  holy  minister  is  an  awful  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God. — M'Cheync. 

MIKISTES.— A  House-Going 

A  house-going  minister  wins  for  himself  a  church-going  people.  The  blond 
ond  benignant  influence  of  his  friendly  converse,  of  his  private  and  particular 
afTection,  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  tlieir  piety. — Dr.  Cfuihners. 
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URISTKR. — The  XneooM  of  a 

A  deroted  minister's  income  is  a  diyine  right,  not  a  human  charity.  He  has 
i  far  greater  right  to  it  than  landlords  have  to  their  rents,  or  merchants  to  their 
profits^  *'£Ten  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained — ^that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel 
■honld  Hto  of  the  GospeL** — Dr.  Thomas. 

Though  *'the  Lord  hath  so  ordained  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should 
life  of  the  Gospel,"  yet  this  principle  should  not  prevail  with  any  to  undertake 
this  high  and  holy  office,  or  they  will  soon  degrade  themselves  and  their  office,  and 
pfove  that  they  "  are  hirelings,  who  care  not  for  the  sheep."  Neither  can  true 
ministers  allow  of  any  such  principle  to  influence  them  in  their  work,  without 
greatly  diminishing  their  services,  and  endangering  their  acceptance  with  God. 
The  command  is — ^"Feed  the  flock  of  God,  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  over- 
light  thereof  not  hy  constraint,  but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind:  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the 
flock."  ThencomeB  the  encoiuragement — "And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall 
^»p6ar,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory,  which  fadeth  not  away." — W.  Barnes. 

KUIiREiL— Tha  Inflasnoe  of  a 

The  influence  of  a  minister  must  not  terminate  with  his  public  services :  it  is 
designed,  under  God's  blessing,  to  be  a  silent  power  with  His  people  during  every 
hour  of  their  lives — in  hours  of  work  and  in  hours  of  rest,  in  the  market-place 
•od  the  coonting-house,  in  the  family  and  in  the  closet ;  prevailing,  through  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  above  all  contrary  influences,  counteracting  some  of  the 
rtrongeit  natural  influences,  and  bringing  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ — Professor  Blaikie. 

Just  as,  lyiug  on  a  couch  on  a  summer's  evening,  you  hear  from  a  neighbour- 
ing house  the  low  breathing  of  an  instrument  of  music,  so  for  away  that  you  can 
floly  hear  its  palpitation,  but  cannot  discern  the  exact  tune  that  is  played,  and  are 
toothed  by  i^  and  drawn  nearer  to  hear  more ;  so  the  true  Christian  minister  is 
Mmself  so  inspiring,  so  musical,  there  is  so  much  of  the  divine  element  in  him, 
zeadered  home-like  by  incarnation  with  his  disposition,  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  msals  understanding,  that  wherever  he  goes  little  children  want  to  see  him, 
pUn  people  want  to  be  with  him ;  everybody  says  when  he  comes — "  Good !  "  and 
waybody  says  when  he  goes  away — "  I  wish  he  had  stayed  longer."  All  who 
cone  in  contact  with  him  are  inclined  to  live  a  better  life.  Manhood  is  the  best 
Kmoo.  It  is  good  to  fill  the  minds  of  people  with  the  nobleness  and  the 
tm/ta&m  of  the  thing  itself  to  which  you  would  fain  draw  them.  **  Go  preach  " 
ns  no  more  authoritative  than  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
asjinay  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven." — 
B.  W.  Beeeher. 

XDnHES. — The  Influenee  of  Truth  on  a 

It  is  a  great  mercy  of  God  to  a  minister,  and  a  thing  much  to  be  desired,  that 
b  be  properly  and  deeply  afiected  with  the  matter  which  he  preaches  to  the 
people,  either  in  his  private  meditation  or  in  his  public  delivery,  or  rather  in  both. 
Then  is  then  better  hope  that  the  people  will  be  moved  therewith ;  at  which  we 
Aoold  ever  aim. — Bodgers. 

UlRXK. — ^The  Inspiration  of  a 

In  every  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament  there  is  ever  manifest  a  calm 
of  oentzednesB  in  God,  which  produces  an  impression  of  power  upon  those 
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who  listen  to  the  Divine  Evangel.  Firmness  of  attitade  and  utterance,  and  clear- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  of  vision,  are  indications  of  that  holy  inspiration 
which  is  divinely  hestowed  upon  every  elected  interpreter  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
God.  The  seer's  eye  and  heart  direct  the  speaker's  tongue  of  fire,  when  he  tran- 
slates the  inner  life  of  God  into  the  language  of  the  celestial  city,  which  is  cease- 
lessly augmenting  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  presenting  before  the 
universe  a  purified  multitude  which  no  man  can  number. — PercivaL 

UIHI8TEB.— The  Joy  of  a 

The  joy  of  a  minister  in  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  be  the  honour  which  he 
has  received  from  men ;  the  titles  which  they  have  conferred  upon  him ;  the 
commendation  which  he  has  received  for  eloquence  or  talent,  or  the  learning 
which  he  has  acquired ;  but  it  will  be  found  in  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  converted,  by  his  instrumentality,  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  in  the 
evidence  of  the  good  which  he  divinely  did  on  earth. — A.  Bamei, 

ininSTEB.— A  Kind-Hearted 

He  was  humble, kind,  forgiving,  meek; 
Easy  to  be  entreated,  gracious,  mild ; 
And,  with  all  patience  and  affection,  taught. 
Rebuked,  persuaded,  solaced,  counselled,  warned, 
In  fervent  style  and  manner.    Needy,  poor, 
And  dying  men,  like  music,  heard  his  feet 
Approach  their  beds ;  and  guilty  wretches  took 
New  hope,  and  in  his  prayers  wept  and  smiled. 
And  blessed  him,  as  they  died  forgiven ;  and  all 
Saw  in  his  flEice  contentment,  in  his  life— 
The  path  to  glory  and  perpetual  joy. — Pollok. 

MINISTEB.— Kindness  in  a 

The  minister  is  a  man  of  benevolence  and  compassion.  Every  one  reproaches 
liim  if  he  di>i)hiys  hardness,  avarice,  coldness,  unkindness.  He  is  a  man  to  whom 
God  has  said — *'  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  My  people."  He  is  among  men  the 
representative  of  a  thought  of  mercy,  and  he  represents  it  by  making  it  incarnate 
in  his  own  life.    To  succour  is  a  minister's  Hfe. — Professor  Vinet. 

MINISTEB.— The  Labour  of  a 

The  minister's  labour,  whether  it  hit  or  miss,  is  accepted  of  the  Lord.— Sr 
Augustine. 

MINISTEB.— Learning  Bequisite  for  a 

Learning,  as  well  as  office,  is  requisite  for  a  minister.  An  unlearned  scribe, 
■without  his  treasure  of  old  and  new,  is  unfit  to  interpret  God's  Oracles.  The 
priest's  lips  should  preserve  knowledge,  is  no  less  a  precept  to  the  minister  than 
a  promise  to  the  people.  We  are  unfit  to  be  seers  if  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  Hagar  and  Sarah.  A  minister  without  learning  is  a  mere  cypher  which 
fills  up  a  place,  and  increascth  the  number,  but  signifies  nothing.  There  have 
been  some  niggardly  afl'ected  to  learning,  calling  it  man's  wisdom.  If  the  moral 
Bongs  of  a  poet,  or  a  philosoplier,  or  perhaps  some  golden  sentence  of  a  father 
drop  from  us,  it  is  straight  called  poisoned  eloquence,  as  if  all  these  were  not  the 
spoils  of  the  Gentiles  and  mere  hand-maids  unto  divinity.    They  wrong  us :  we 
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mike  not  the  pulpit  a  phflosophj-logio-poetiy-sohool ;  bat  all  these  are  bo  many 
iCaizB  to  the  pulpit.  Will  yea  have  it  ?  The  fox  dispraiseth  the  grapes  he  cannot 
leieh.  U  they  oould  heat  down  learning,  they  might  escape  censure  for  their 
ovn  ignarancQ.  For  shame  I  Let  none  that  have  home  a  book  dispraise  learning. 
She  hath  enemies  enongh  abroad ;  she  should  be  justified  of  her  own  children. 
Let  Barbazy  disgrace  arts,  not  Athens. — T.  Adams, 

MUiSTiUL— The  Lavity  of  a 

If  the  Chziatian  minister  seeks  not  to  aid  his  Master's  cause  in  all  his  con- 
Teraation,  hat  permits  his  speech  to  be  tinctured  with  levity,  and  becomes  a 
tiifle^  in  private  lifSe,  what  must  be  its  natural  effect  upon  himself?  His  character 
vin  loee  that  firmness  and  sobriety  which  are  essential  to  his. calling.  His 
thoughts  will  too  often  be  drawn  from  things  heavenly,  and  fixotl  upon  the  earth. 
His  zeal  will  become  languid,  and  he  who  is  a  clergyman  nowhere  but  in  the 
pulpit,  wfll  find  that  his  own  spirituality  is  decaying,  and  the  spring  of  holy 
froitfulness  drying  up  in  his  souL — Cameron. 

If  St  Paul  could  write  to  the  Ephesian  Church  that  "foolish  talking  and 
jesting  are  not  convenient,'*  does  not  the  charge  come  with  double  power  to  him 
who  stands  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  the  messenger  of  God  to  sinful 
and  apostate  man?  Shall  he,  whose  business  is  with  eternity — ^the  effect  of 
whose  labom^  will  last  long  after  the  light  of  the  sun  has  been  quenched — shall 
he  stoop  to  mingle  in  the  idle  raiUeiy  of  those  around  him  ?  Shall  he  not  rather 
bear  ever  written  on  the  tablet  of  his  mind  that  confession  of  David — *'  There  is 
not  a  word  on  my  tongne,  but  lo,  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  it  altogether  1 "  AVith 
wfait  feelings  can  he  pass  from  the  midst  of  levity  to  join  in  the  solemn  duties  of 
his  I^ofiesaion?  He  may  be  summoned  while  the  half^uttered  jest  is  yet  upon  his 
I9B  to  go  forth  and  see  the  last  hours  of  some  one  committed  to  his  charge — to 
itaiid  hj  the  dying  sinner  when  eternity  is  opening  to  his  view,  when  his  lips  are 
^rering  with  a  long-forgotten  prayer,  and  for  the  first  time  he  asks,  in  the  agony 
of  hii  ^irit — "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  "  Or,  it  may  be  his  lot  to  administer 
the  comforts  of  our  most  holy  faith  to  the  departing  Christian,  and  to  aid  him  in 
B***^fring  np  the  energies  of  his  soul  for  the  last  stern  conflict.  Will  his  spirit 
be  fitted  for  duties  like  these  when  he  has  just  been  mingling  in  the  frivolity  of 
the  Yoild?    No,  emphatically,  no ! — Dr,  Prime. 

nmziE^— Xha  Lifia  of  a 

Amimstar  should  always  so  live  as  that  he  can,  without  pride  or  ostentation, 
font  to  his  own  example,  and  entreat  his  people  to  imitate  him.  And  to  do 
thii,  he  shoold  live  a  life  of  piety,  and  should  furnish  such  evidence  of  a  pure 
OBTcnation,  that  they  may  have  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  a  holy  man. — A, 
Jkma. 

The  fife  of  a  pious  minister  is  visible  rhetoric. — Hooker, 

KlllIJUL— Light  in  a 

When  there  is  h'ght  in  a  minister,  consisting  of  human  learning  and  great 
ipeciilative  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  this  world,  without  a  spiritual  warmth  and 
uknx  in  his  heart,  and  a  holy  zeal  in  his  ministrations,  his  h'ght  is  like  the  light 
tf  an  lynu  faiuus,  and  some  kind  of  putrifying  carcases  that  shine  in  the  dark. 
And  if^  on  the  other  hand,  a  minister  has  warmth  and  zeal  without  light,  his 
^■nt  has  nothing  excellent  in  it,  but  is  rather  to  be  abhorred,  being  like  the  heat 
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of  the  bottomless  pit,  where,  thungh  the  fire  be  great,  yet  there  is  no  light  To 
be  hot  in  this  manner,  and  not  lightsome,  is  to  be  Hke  an  angel  of  darkness. 
But  ministers,  by  having  light  and  heat  united  in  them,  will  be  like  tlie  angels  of 
light,  which,  for  their  light  and  brightness,  are  called  "morning  staxB."— Dr. 
Fuller, 

inmSTEB.— A  Lost 

It  will  be  a  solemn  and  awful  thing  for  a  minister  of  the  Goq»el  to  go  down  to 
hell.  What  more  fearful  doom  can  be  conceived,  than  after  having  led  others  in  the 
way  of  life ;  after  having  described  to  them  the  glories  of  heaven,  he  should  find 
himself  shut  out,  rejected,  and  cast  down  to  hell!  What  more  terrible  can  be 
imagined  in  the  world  of  perdition,  than  the  doom  of  one  who  was  once  a  minister 
of  God,  and  once  esteemed  as  a  light  in  the  Church  and  a  guide  of  souls,  now 
sentenced  to  inextinguishable  fires,  while  multitudes  saved  by  him  shall  hare 
gone  to  heaven  I  How  fearful  is  the  condition,  and  how  solemn  the  vocation  of 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel  I — A.  Barnes. 

No  position  is  so  fearful  as  that  of  a  minister  who  has  to  dwell  for  ever  and 
for  ever  witli  lost  souls,  who  pour  on  his  unhappy  head  loud  and  bitter  reproaches, 
as  pointing  to  a  distant  heaven  they  cry — "But  for  you,  accursed  man  I  but  fbr 
you,  we  might  have  been  there ;  Jesus  died  to  save  us,  yon  preached  not  Him  bat 
yourself;  you  sought  our  praise,  not  our  profit ;  our  admiration,  not  our  salyatum, 
was  your  miserable  aim.  You  saw  us  sinning  and  never  warned  us;  siliking,  and 
made  no  efibrt  to  save  us;  dumb  dog!  why  did  not  you  bark  I  greedy  dog  I  why 
did  you  seek  only  your  own?  you  took  the  charge  of  souls  you  never  carod  fat; 
you  betrayed  your  charge,  we  are  lost,  accursed  man !  Oh  I  that  we  had  netw 
seen  you,  never  seen  your  face,  never  heard  your  voice  I  ** — Dr,  Guthrie, 

MINISTEB.— The  Love  of  a 

Love,  continual,  universal,  ardent  love  is  the  soul  of  all  the  labour  of  a 

minister. — J.  FUtcher. 

A  minister  who  has  pure  intellection  only  to  offer  to  his  people  is  like  one  who 
would  in  winter  drag  a  plough  over  the  frozen  ground :  he  marks  it,  but  he  does 
not  furrow  it.  Ho  who  has  to  make  the  seed  of  truth  grow  in  living  men  into 
living  forms  must  have  power  to  bring  summer  to  men's  hearts, — light  and  heat; 
and  then  culture,  whether  it  bo  by  the  plough  or  the  harrow,  by  the  hoe  or  the 
spade,  will  do  some  good.  It  is  the  summer-power  of  love,  first,  middle,  and  last, 
that  every  preaclier  ought  to  seek,  to  possess,  and  to  manifest.  WTien  you  have 
this  love,  how  patient  it  will  make  you,  and  how  easy  it  will  make  the  hard  tasks 
of  your  ministry !  How  full  of  suggestion  it  will  be  I  How  it  will  bring  sermons 
out  of  people,  and  how  it  will  multiply  the  occasions  of  bounty  I  And  how  it 
carries  its  own  reward  with  it ! — II.  W.  Beecher. 

MINISTES.— Love  is  God's 

Let  clergymen,  teachers,  visitors,  tract-tlistributers,  and  Bible-readers,  write  it 
on  their  hearts — Love  is  God's  minister.  Think  of  it  in  the  family,  think  of  it 
in  the  pulpit,  think  of  it  in  the  school,  think  of  it  in  every  place — Love  is  God's 
minister.  If  we  had  less  talent,  if  we  had  only  more  love,  we  should  serve  God 
better.  Love  is  the  divine  qualification  for  all  works  of  human  senice.  If  you 
are  thus  qualified,  it  will  be  no  efibrt  to  you  to  go  about  doing  good ;  or,  whetb^ 
you  are  able  to  go  about,  or. not,  you  will  still  do  good.    Love  u  good;    and  does 
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good  wondronslj,  withoat  thinking  aboat  it,  and  without  knowing  it — by  deeds  and 
bj  words,  and  without  deeds  and  words — by  touches,  by  looks,  by  glances,  by  sighs, 
by  tears  and  by  desires.  Love  attracts  love.  Some  souls  are  universal  attractors: 
lore  hastens  to  them  from  their  antipodes,  from  the  remotest  stars,  and  from  the 
highest  heaTens  1 — Dr»  PvUford. 

KDnsiER.— The  ¥an11m»M  of  the 

"  The  Son  of  Man"  is  a  noble  title ;  it  was  given  to  Ezekiel,  and  to  a  greater 
than  he :  let  not  the  ambassador  of  Heaven  be  other  than  a  son  of  man.  In  fact 
let  him  remember  that  the  more  simple  and  unaffected  he  is,  the  more  closely 
will  he  resemble  Jesus.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  trying  to  be  too  much  a  minister, 
iod  becoming  too  little  a  man ;  though  the  more  of  a  true  man  you  are,  the  more 
truly  will  you  be  what  a  servant  of  the  Lord  should  be.  Ministers  have  generally 
an  appearance  peculiarly  their  own ;  in  the  wrong  sense,  they  "  are  not  as  other 
men  are."  They  are  too  often  speckled  birds,  looking  as  if  they  were  not  at  home 
among  the  birds  of  their  native  country,  but  awkward  and  peculiar.  When  I 
have  seen  a  flamingo  gravely  stalking  along,  an  owl  blinking  in  the  shade,  or  a 
ttaA  demurely  lost  in  thought^  I  have  been  irresistibly  led  to  remember  some 
of  my  dignified  brethren  of  the  preaching  fraternity  who  are  so  marvellously 
pfoper  at  all  times  that  they  are  just  a  shade  amusing. — Spurgeon, 

HHUXBR. — ^Xhe  Haster-Sprlng  of  a 

Faith  18  the  master-spring  of  a  minister.  *  *  Hell  is  before  me,  and  thousands 
of  goals  shut  up  there  in  everlasting  agonies.  Jesus  Christ  stands  forth  to  save 
men  from  rushing  into  this  bottomless  abyss.  He  sends  me  to  proclaim  His 
ibOity  and  His  love.  I  want  no  fourth  idea ! — every  fourth  idea  is  contemptible  t 
— ereiy  fourth  idea  is  a  grand  impertinence." — R,  Cecil, 

lUilTllL— Merej  Implored  for  a 

God  have  mercy  upon  the  man  who  finds  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  be  easy 
vori;;  for  he  will  have  need  of  all  God's  mercy  indeed  when  he  renders  up  his 
•eeoont  at  the  last  day. — Baxter. 

KLIIBUB. — The  Vame  of  a 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  if  the  loadstone  be  rubbed  with  garlic,  it  looseth  its 
virtue.  When  the  name  of  a  minister  is  contemptible,  his  doctrine  will  be  the 
hm  iceeptable. — Switmock, 

UiRU. — ^The  Veed  of  a 

0  blessed  Lord  I  how  much  I  need 
Thy  light  to  guide  me  on  my  way ! 
So  many  hands,  that  without  heed, 

Still  touch  Thy  wounds,  and  make  them  bleed  I 
So  many  feet,  that,  day  by  day. 
Still  wander  from  Thy  fold  astray  I 
Unless  Thou  fill  me  with  Thy  light, 

1  cannot  lead  Thy  flock  aright ; 
Nor,  without  Thy  support,  can  bear 
The  burden  of  so  great  a  care. 

But  am  myself  a  castaway  I — ArchbUhop  Voragine, 


^-. 
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MDIISTZS.— The  Office  Held  by  a 

All  other  men,  what  name 
Soe'er  they  bore,  whatever  office  held, 
If  lawfdl  held — ^the  magistrate  supreme, 
Or  else  subordinate — were  chosen  by  men. 
Their  fellows,  and  from  men  derived  their  power, 
And  were  accountable,  for  all  they  did. 
To  men  ;  but  he  alone  his  office  held 
Immediately  from  God,  from  God  received 
Authority,  and  was  to  none  but  God 
Amenable. — Pollok. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  minister's  office.  Over- 
estimate! who  can  even  estimate  it?  When  a  man  looks  forward  to  the  dav 
when  he  shall  have  to  give  in  his  account  and  be  reckoned  with  by  God  for  tbe 
souls  committed  to  his  charge,  it  makes  one  almost  repent  that  he  ever  under- 
took this  office, — so  solemn,  so  weighty,  so  overwhelming  is  its  responsibility! 
It  casts  over  every  Sabbath  not  indeed  a  gloomy,  but  a  very  solemn  air,  and  gives 
to  a  large  congregation  something  of  an  awM  aspect  The  player  from  the  foot- 
lights of  the  stage  may  look  round  with  satisfaction  on  his  crowded  house,  but  a 
large  audience  waiting  for  the  bread  of  life  is  a  sight  to  fill  one  with  fear. — Dr. 
Guthrie, 

A  minister  of  the  Gospel  would  wear  out  shortly,  were  it  not  that  God  has 
connected  variety  with  his  office.  Were  he  to  write  all  the  time,  he  would  become 
exhausted  and  nervous.  Were  he  to  speak  aU  the  time,  he  would  either  destroy 
the  mind  by  keeping  it  keyed  up  too  high,  or  become  insufferably  dulL  Were  he 
to  visit  all  the  time,  his  mind  would  be  too  undisciplined  to  allow  him  to  be  even 
a  tolerable  preacher.  It  is  from  the  fact  that  these  various  duties  are  connected 
so  as  to  relieve  tedium,  and  to  call  different  powers  and  sympathies  into  exercise, 
that  the  pastoral  office  perfects  the  character  of  a  minister,  making  all  parts  more 
symmetrical  and  well  proportioned. — Dr.  Todd. 

MINISTEE.— A  Pedantic 

Pedantry  has  a  contemptuous  tone  which  lingers  with  empty  dignity  upon  tbe 
hackneyed  inquiry — "  Am  I  to  come  down  to  my  hearers,  or  are  my  hearers  to 
come  up  to  me?"  Infinite  imi^ertinence  1  Up  to  you?  AVhere  ar«  you  ?  Is  it 
not  always  the  teacher's  place  to  come  down,  that  he  may  take  up  bis  scholars? 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  stoop  to  the  weak  and  fallen,  that  they  may  bo 
lifted  ?  Does  the  mother  stand  by  tbe  cradle  of  her  sick  child,  and  say  it  is  not 
my  business  to  come  down  to  you,  but  your  business  to  come  up  to  me  ?  Did  not 
God's  own  Son  come  down  that  He  might  find  that  which  was  lost  ?  Who  are 
you  then,  with  your  half-educated  head  and  uneducated  heart  to  talk  such  idiotic 
sublimity  about  people  coming  up  to  you  ?  No,  such  lofty  men  are  never  gone  up 
to ;  they  are  left  in  their  frosted  elevation  :  sinning,  sorrowing  men  leave  them ; 
and  in  the  course  of  seven  years  the  learned  nobodies  either  quit  their  denomi- 
nation, or  write  their  honoured  names  in  the  long  list  of  unappreciated  though 
illustrious  men. — Dr.  Parker, 

MIKISTEB.— Praise  Loved  by  a 

It  is  a  very  uncommon  thing  for  men  not  to  receive  at  least  one  part  of  the 
glory  that  is  offered  to  them.     This  is  the  touchstone  by  which  the  fidelity  of  th« 
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minister  of  Christ  is  tried.  We  Talae  ourselves  upon  rejectiDg  gross  commendA- 
tbns  and  extrmTagant  flattery,  because  we  would  not  make  ourselyes  ridicoloas. 
But  vhen  the  praise  is  fine  and  delicate,  and  the  incense  prepared  with  art,  how 
seldom  is  it  that  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  intoxicated  thereby  I — QuesneL 

These  is  equal  truth  and  knowledge  of  character  in  that  sacred  aphorism — 
"As  the  fining  pot  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold,  so  is  a  man  to  his  praise." — 
Bridget, 

HIVI8TES.~Th6  Prayer  of  a 

Deliver  me  from  the  narrowing  influence  of  human  lessons,  from  human  sys- 
tems of  theology;  teach  me  direcUy  out  of  the  fulness  and  freeness  of  Thine  own 
Word.  Hasten  the  time  when,  unfettered  by  sectarian  intolerance,  and  unawed 
bj  the  authority  of  men,  the  Bible  shall  make  its  rightful  impression  upon  all; 
the  simple  and  obedient  readers  thereof  calling  no  man  Master,  but  Christ  only. — 
I>r.Chalmen, 

Awful  Heaven  I 

Great  Buler  of  the  various  hearts  of  man ! 

Since  Thou  hast  raised  me  to  conduct  Thy  Church 

Without  the  base  cabal  too  often  practised. 

Beyond  my  wish,  my  thought,  give  me  the  lights, 

The  virtues,  which  that  sacred  trust  requires : — 

A  loving,  loved,  unterrifying  power. 

Such  as  becomes  a  father — ^humble  wisdom — 

Plain,  primitive  sincerity — kind  zeal 

For  truth  and  virtue  rather  than  opinions — 

And,  above  all,  the  charitable  soul 

Of  heaUng  peace  and  Christian  moderation. — J,  Thomson, 

Use  me,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  as  the  instrument  of  Thy  glory ;  and  honour 
ne  io  fur  as,  either  by  doing  or  suffering  what  Thou  shalt  appoint,  to  bring  some 
nreiroe  of  praise  to  Thee,  and  also  of  benefit  to  the  world  in  which  I  dwell. — 
Dr.  Doddridge. 

mnTEB.— A  PrayerloM 

Without  prayer,  a  minister  is  of  no  use  to  the  Church,  nor  of  any  advantage 
toomkmd.  He  sows ;  and  God  gives  no  increase.  He  preaches ;  and  his  words 
m  only  like  "  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." — Bishop  MassilUm, 

A  prayless  minister  is  a  powerless  minister ;  for  prayer,  which  is  the  life  of  the 
■ml,  is  especially  the  life  of  the  ministry. — Heard, 

KHmEB. — ^Prayers  Vecesiary  for  a 

A  mimster,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  temptations,  is  in  great  danger  if  he  has 
*Jt  the  prayers  of  the  people  of  God.  Without  these  prayers,  he  will  be  likely  to 
MnmpliBh  little  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  His  own  devotions  in  the  sanctuary 
viH  be  ibrmal  and  frigid,  and  the  Word  which  he  preaches  will  be  likely  to  come 
from  a  cold  and  heavy  heart,  and  to  fall  also  on  cold  and  heavy  hearts.  There  is 
no  way  in  which  a  congregation  can  better  advance  the  cause  of  piety  in  their  own 
besrti  than  by  praying  much  for  their  minister. — A,  Barnes, 

nnSTEB.— A  Praying 

It  mufft  touch  Christ  to  the  heart  to  see  one  of  His  redeemed  flock  spending 
dtf  tnd  night  in  prayer  that  he,  a  saved  and  thankful  sinner,  may  be  taught  the 
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wisdom  of  saving  souls!  Can  the  Lord  withhold  His  chief  blessing  from  such  a 
suppliant?  Will  He  not  clothe  him  with  power,  and  give  him  the  rod  with  which 
rooks  may  be  broken  and  seas  be  divided?  I  cannot  doubt  the  largeness  of  His 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  ambitious  love. — Dr,  Parker. 

MINI8TEB. — The  Power  of  a 

In  his  power  over  the  conscience,  the  minister  has  a  government  which  no 
man  shares,  and,  as  a  Czar  of  many  lands,  he  wields  the  sceptre  over  the  master- 
faculty  of  man. — Dr,  Puruhon, 

MIHI8TEB.— The  Profit  of  a 

A  minister  had  need  to  look  to  it,  that  he  profit  by  all  his  preaching  hinuelf, 
because  he  knows  not  what  others  do;  many,  he  is  sensible,  get  no  good;  of  many 
more  he  is  uncertain  ;  so  that  if  he  get  no  good  himself,  his  labour  and  travail 
shall  be  in  vain  altogether. — Rodgen, 

miHISTEB.— The  Progress  of  a 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  persons  who  attend  on  the  stated  preaching  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  making  steady  progress  in  knowledge^  and 
experience,  and  piety,  and  in  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  proper  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office. — A.  Bamet. 

imriSTEB.—- The  Qoalifications  of  a 

The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished — ^that  of  reclaiming  the  hearts  of 
men  from  a  degrading  materialism  to  practical  godliness — demands  the  higfaeA 
qualifications  and  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  faculties.  In  addition  to  the  ordinazj 
clerical  education,  it  requires  that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  be  penetrated 
with  a  sincere  love  for  mankind  in  its  most  fallen  condition — "  one  who  can  have 
compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way."  It  requires 
that  he  should  be  deeply  read  in  the  science  of  the  heart ;  capable  of  appreciating 
the  force  of  all  the  springs  which  set  in  motion  the  multiform  phases  of  human 
action,  of  diverting  them  from  those  channels  where  they  only  serve  to  fertilize 
a  soil  already  rank  with  misery  and  vice,  and  of  leading  them  to  the  pastures  of 
virtue  and  happiness. — Badger. 

MIHISTEB.— The  Beflection  of  an  Aged 

If  I  can  set  an  example  of  cheerfulness  and  submission  under  tlie  infiuence  of 
old  age,  it  may  be  more  useful  than  my  best  sermons. — Qrton, 

MINISTEB.— The  Belative  Fitness  of  a 

A  man  is  only  truly  a  minister  to  the  grade  of  mind  next  below  him,  and 
between  whom  and  himself,  in  mental  make  and  experience,  there  is  some  degree 
of  similitude  and  sympathy.  The  lamp  that  may  light  with  brilliancy  your  Uttle 
cottage-room  may  be  too  weak  to  break  the  darkness  of  the  nobleman's  spacious 
hall.  The  sun  that  may  be  able  to  light  one  system,  would  be  lost  in  midnight 
amid  the  vastness  of  another. — Dr.  Thomas. 

MIHISTEB.— The  Bemembrance  of  a 

We  do  not  say — 

"Remember  us ; ''  thou  wilt — in  love  and  prayer  ! 

And  thou  wilt  be  remembered — by  the  dead^ 

When  the  last  trump  awakes  them — by  the  old, 
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When,  of  "  the  sUver  cord,"  whose  strength  ihoa  knowest, 

The  last  thread  fails — bj  the  bereaved  and  tiricken^ 

When  the  daric  doad,  wherein  thou  found'st  a  spot 

Broke  bj  the  light  of  merey,  lowers  again — 

By  the  $ad  mother,  pleading  for  her  child, 

In  munnurs  difficult,  since  then  art  gone — 

By  all  thou  leaveet,  when  the  Sabbath-bell 

Brings  us  together,  and  the  elosing  hymn 

Hushes  oar  hearts  to  pray,  and  thy  loved  voice 

That  all  onr  wants  had  grown  to  (only  thus, 

Twould  seem  articulate  to  God),  faHa  not 

Upon  our  listening  ears — ^remembered  thus — 

Remembered  well — ^in  all  our  holiest  hours — 

Will  be  the  faithAil  shepherd  we  have  lost  I 

And  ever  with  one  prayer,  for  which  our  love 

Will  find  the  pleading  words, — that  in  the  light 

Of  heaven  we  may  behold  his  face  once  more. — Willis. 

XHIflXEB.— Bepreheniioii  by  a 

When  a  miniatpr  of  God  shall  come  and  reprehend  a  people  severely  for  their 
mi,  md  threaten  God's  judgment,  let  him  then,  if  ever,  look  to  it  that  he  has  a 
good  warrant  for  what  he  saith,  that  what  he  shall  deliver  may  be  nothing  but 
the  Word  of  God,  in  him — the  sheer  Word  of  God,  without  any  mixture  of  his 
own. 

It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  ministers  when  reprehending  sin  and  denounc. 
ing  threatenings,  to  mingle  much  of  their  own  spirit  and  wrath.  But  if  at  any 
time  ministers  should  take  heed  of  mixing  their  own  wrath,  then  especially 
vben  they  denounce  God's  wrath,  they  should  bring  nothing  but  the  Word  of 
tht  Lord ;  for,  it  being  a  hard  message,  the  spirits  of  men  will  rise  up  against  it. 
If  they  once  see  the  spirit  of  the  minister  in  it,  they  will  be  ready  to  say,  as  the 
Ml  in  the  possessed  man — "  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye?  " 
80  they—"  The  Word  of  the  Lord  I  know ;  but  what  ore  you  ?  "  Here  is  your  own 
pUBon,  your  own  humour.  Oh  let  not  any  think  to  oppose  sin  with  sin :  '*  The 
writh  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God  "  (James  L  20).  You  that 
ne  ministers,  would  you  have  a  sentence  ?  I  will  give  you  one : — When  you  are 
called  to  reveal  God's  wrath,  conceal  your  own. — Burroughe, 

nUBTKB. — The  Beqnirsmonts  of  a 

There  are  three  things  required  to  make  a  minister : — prayer,  meditation,  and 
tmpCatioiiw — iMther. 

KniBXERi^The  Bswtrd  of  a 

If  a  minister  should  be  the  means  of  saving  but  one  soul  from  the  horrors  of 
*tiimsl  suffering  and  eternal  sinning,  it  would  be  worth  the  most  self-denying 
Isboms  of  the  longest  life ;  and  that  single  soul  rescued  from  death  will  be  a  gem 
in  his  celestial  crown  brighter  by  far  than  ever  sparkled  on  the  brow  of  royalty. — 
i.  Barnes. 

His  reward  hereafter  will  not  be  according  to  the  measure  of  his  success,  but 
of  his  faithfulness.  His  master  will  not  say — "  Well  done,  good  and  successful 
SBTfant,**  but — "W^ell  done,  good  said  faithful  servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
Ikj  Laid."— BwAop  Osenden. 
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MIiriSTEB.— A  Bich 

Contemplate  that  youth.  His  origin  is  htimble,  and  jet  in  his  face  are  the 
fine  lineaments  of  one  of  Natore'e  noblemen.  Against  the  adverse  drcumstanoes 
of  birth  and  station,  his  intellectual  powers  are  struggling  for  the  pre-eminence 
he  is  one  day  to  achieve.  He  rapidly  improves ;  he  lays  up  the  lore  of  learning, 
and  in  mid  progress  a  higher  distinction  awaits  him ; — the  Spirit  of  all  grace 
touches  his  heart,  and  transforms  him  into  a  child  of  God.  His  literary  efforts  are 
not  relaxed,  but  sanctified ;  and  with  a  fhll  heart  all  his  acquisitions  are  laid  npoa 
the  altar  of  God.  At  length  we  see  him  in  the  pulpit.  How  commanding  hii 
personal  appearance  I  In  every  look  and  gesture  dignity  and  benevolence  are 
blended.  He  prays,  and  every  heart  seems  to  feel  the  fervour  and  unction  of 
his  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace.  He  preaches,  and  the  crowded  auditoiy  is 
held  speU-bound,  as  he  eloquently  "  reasons  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come."  He  has  caught  the  ear  of  the  listening  throng,  is  applanded 
by  those  whose  praise  might  well  awaken  pride,  and  flattery  finds  its  way  to  his 
heart  Another  stage,  and  he  is  married  to  one  who  was  willing  to  lay  all  her 
charms,  as  well  as  her  ample  fortune,  at  his  feet.  For  a  season  all  things  seemed, 
to  smile  propitiously.  Still  he  preaches  eloquently.  Another  stage  occurs.  His 
studies  are  pursued  less  sedulously;  his  pastoral  duties  are  intermitted;  bis 
associations  have  become  more  worldly.  Another  stage  follows.  The  minister 
has,  in  the  mismanagement  of  his  own  family,  lost  the  respect  of  his  own  flock,  and, 
in  fact,  his  own  self-respect.  His  ear,  so  long  accustomed  to  flattery,  now  hears 
complaints,  which  are  more  afflictive,  because  they  are  more  just.  Family  religion 
has  become  a  form,  often  interrupted  by  company,  and  often  laid  aside  byhimseIC 
Painful  to  his  mind  is  the  [contrast  between  his  present  condition  as  a  rich  min- 
ister, and  his  former  condition  as  a  poor  student.  Conscience  stings  him  for 
the  sins  of  the  past.  His  worldly  compliances,  his  ministerial  unfaithfulness,  his 
seligious  neglects,  his  lost  usefulness,  all  have  a  stem  rebuke  now  to  utter,  and 
render  him  miserable  indeed.  A  thousand  times  does  he  curse  the  gold  which 
glisteoed  only  to  betray  him ;  and  witnessing  its  fruits,  its  present  possession 
produces  a  pang  as  if  a  sword  had  entered  his  vitals.  He  dies,  with  his  last 
thoughts,  wliich  should  be  exclusively  given  to  God,  disturbed  and  agitated  by 
dark  and  threatening  reflections  of  the  past.  His  sun  sets  amid  stonn  and 
blackness. — Dr.  Englcs. 

MIKISTEB.— The  Secolarity  of  a 

A  life  spent  amid  holy  things  may  be  intensely  secular.  A  minister,  f  ;r 
instance,  preaching,  praying,  ever  speaking  holy  words  and  performing  sacred 
acts,  may  be  all  the  while  doing  actions  no  more  holy  than  those  of  the  printer 
who  prints  Bibles,  or  of  the  bookseller  who  sells  them ;  for,  in  both  cases  ahke 
the  whole  affiiir  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  trade.  Nay,  the  comparison  tells 
worse  for  the  former ;  for  the  secular  trade  is  innocent  and  commendable,  but  the 
trade  which  traflics  and  tampers  with  holy  things  is,  beneath  all  its  mock 
solemnity,  earthly  and  sensual. — Professor  Caird. 

MINISTEB.— A  Self-Elected 

Like  as  if  a  stranger  should  violently  thrust  himself  in  to  be  the  shepherd  of 
thy  sheep,  thou  wouldst  ask  him  who  sent  for  him — what  he  had  to  do  there,  and 
thou  wouldst  rather  think  him  to  be  a  thief,  and  a  murderer  of  thy  sheep,  than  to 
be  a  faithful  and  trusty  servant ;  so  surely,  if  thou  come  to  take  charge  of  Gods 
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people  before  He  inirexdij  moye  thy  conscienee  to  pity  His  people,  and  outwardly, 
bj  order,  eall  and  place  thee  where  He  thinks  good,  He  will  judge  thee  a  thief, 
a  woU^  a  defonrer,  and  not  a  feeder. — Cawdray, 

MlllfTKIi     Bin  by  ft 

A  nilniat.flr  may  as  well  sin  by  his  ignorance  as  by  his  negligence ;  becauBe 
when  li^t  ^ningB  from  so  many  angles  that  may  enlighten  us,  unless  we  look 
roond  aboat  ns,  and  be  skilled  in  all  the  angles  of  reOection,  we  shall  but  turn 
oar  backs  upon  the  son,  and  see  nothing  but  our  own  shadows. — Bishop  Taylor, 

Eveiy  sin  which  is  committed  by  a  minister  of  religion  is  more  than  one :  and 
it  is  as  soon  espied  too;  for  men  look  more  upon  the  sun  in  an  eclipse  than  when 
he  is  in  his  beanty ;  but  every  spot  in  a  minister  is  greater,  every  mote  is  a  beam ; 
it  is  not  only  made  so,  but  it  is  so ;  it  hath  not  the  excuses  of  the  people,  and  is 
not  pitiable  by  the  measures  of  their  infirmity. — Bishop  Taylor. 

lilUITU.— A  Slandered 

He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him  :  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere : 
Aifiailftd  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife. 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life ; 
*  And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
ffmA  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart : 
Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  unbribed, 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed ; 
He  followed  Paul ;  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same ; 
like  him  crossed  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas. 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease ; 
like  him  he  laboured,  and  like  him,  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  where'er  he  went : 
Blush  calumny  I  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  the  room. 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Which,  aimed  at  him,  have  pierced  the  oflended  skle?. 
And  say — ^Blot  out  my  sin,  confessed,  deplored, 
Against  Thy  image  in  Thy  saint,  0  Lord  ? — Coicper. 

mUIZB.— The  Soeial  Position  of  a 

The  exhibition  of  pre-eminent  godliness,  or  fervent  zeal,  or  laborious  and  self 
(bifettiog  disinterestedness,  or  melting  eloquence,  will  make  room  for  a  man  in 
■If  rank  even  though  his  means  be  scanty,  and  his  garb  homely,  and  his  dwelling 
kiable.  Bat  the  grand  question  is  not — Can  a  minister  be  efficient  without  the 
tifsntage  ci  social  elevation  ?  but — Will  he  not  be  more  efficient  with  it  ?  And 
fla  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  accessories  of  dress,  dwelling,  manners, 
sie  indeed  very  small  things  compared  with  a  minister's  true  dignity,  sacred 
nllionty,  and  themes  of  momentous  import.  But,  though  weak  as  a  lever, 
thiy  am  mighty  as  a  ftilcrum ;  though  weak  as  a  main  stream  of  influence,  they 
tts  tu^ij  as  auxiliary  rills.  Both  among  the  upper  and  lower  classes f  a  Christian 
Hoister  will  find  his  social  consideration  investing  his  religious  instructions 
*iUi  additional  weight  Among  the  upper :  For,  ranking  alongside  of  them,  he 
*ill  be  above  the  level  of  operation  of  those  prejudices,  incidental  to  their  position. 
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which  tend  to  hinder  the  reception  and  nuur  the  efficacy  of  GoBpel  trath.  Art 
these  prejudices  weak  and  unreasonahle  ?  Some  of  them  may  be  so.  Bat  they 
are  not  the  less  pernicious.  And  who  would  not  gladly  **  fetch  a  compan  "  roond 
a  prejudice,  if  thereby  he  may  save  a  soul?  But,  indeed,  when  we  reflect  that 
cultivated  taste  and  feelings,  as  well  as  that  unshackled  freedom  of  thought  and 
bearing  which  commands  respect,  and  exerts  a  kingly  influence,  are  intimately 
connected  with  an  independent  and  honourable  standing,  we  see  at  once  bow 
indispensable  is  the  latter  for  a  Christian  minister.  To  be  efficient  among  men  of 
this  stamp,  he  must  have  a  corresiK>nding  cultivation  of  taste  and  feeling.  The 
moral  affinity  is  necessary ;  so  also  is  the  social  i>arity.  Among  (he  lower  clanm 
this  social  position  is  at  least  equally  influentiaL  Bespect  for  superior  station  ii 
not  only  a  duty,  but  a  dictate  of  nature.  Among  the  mass  of  men  it  has  the 
power  of  a  habit,  if  not  of  an  instinct.  And  when  this  strong  InflueDce  blenda 
with  the  authority  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  how  mighty  is  the  effica^  it  adds  I 
Uniform  experience  proves  it.  A  high  social  standing  makes  a  minister  donUy 
effective  as  a  power  of  warning,  rebuke,  or  encouragement.  And  does  he  not 
deserve  to  hold  this  honourable  place  ?  He  is  the  servant  of  a  King :  he  is  the 
benefactor  of  His  people.  Has  he  not  dearly  won  his  honour  by  weaiy  vigils* 
manifold  studies,  a  long,  laborious,  and  costly  probation  f  Christian  men  I  em 
you  grudge  or  stint  it  ?  For  hU  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  own  and  y<mr 
children's  spiritual  welfare,  we  earnestly  beg  you  to  put  him  cheerAilly  in  this 
place  of  honourable  independence.  The  God  of  Israel  claimed  this  for  His 
servants  of  old :  the  King  of  Zion  claims  it  for  His  ministers  now.  And  the 
honour  you  give  them  will  be  graciously  accepted  by  Him,  It  will  be  highly 
valued.  It  will  be  well  repaid.  For  you  will  thus  serve  yourselves -heirs  to  His 
rich  promise — **  Them  that  honour  Me  I  will  honour  ;**  and  invest  with  a  mofs 
commaDding  influence  for  good  the  lessons  of  "  them  who  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord." — T.  Richardbon, 

MINISTEK— The  Soul  of  a 

Truth  and  sympathy  are  the  soul  of  an  effective  minister. — i?.  Cecil. 

MINISTER.— The  Strength  of  a 

Outward  activity  is  not  the  chief  source  of  a  minister's  strength.  It  is  true 
in  art  that  practice  makes  perfect,  and  that  m  morals  "  by  doing  good  we  become 
good ; "  but  in  spiritual  things  the  reverse  is  the  order,  llie  beginning  of 
ministerial  strength  is  from  within.  ^Ve  must  first  be  strong  in  the  Lord  before 
we  can  work  for  the  Lord. — Heaid. 

MINISTEB.— Superannuating  an  Aged 

Your  minister  is  superannuated,  is  he  ?  Well,  call  a  parish  meeting,  and  vote 
liim  a  dismission ;  hint  that  bis  usefulness  is  gone ;  that  he  is  given  to  repetition ; 
that  he  puts  his  hearers  to  sleep.  Never  mind  that  bo  has  grown  grey  in  your 
thuukkss  service — that  he  has  smiled  on  your  infants,  and,  as  years  passed  on, 
given  them  lovingly  away  in  marriage  to  their  heart's  chosen  ;  and  wept  with  you 
when  death's  shadow  darkened  your  door.  Never  mind  that  ho  has  laid  aside  hit 
pen,  and  listened  many  a  time  and  oft  with  courteous  grace  to  your  todiuus,  prosy 
conversations,  when  his  moments  were  like  gold  dust.  Never  mind  that  he  has 
patiently  and  uncomplainingly  accepted  at  your  hands  the  smallest  pittance  that 
would  sustain  life,  because  the  Master  whispered  in  his  ear — "  Tany  here  till  I 
come."    Never  mind  that  the  wife  of  his  youth,  whom  he  won  from  a  house  of 
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luiozy,  18  broken  down  with  fatigae  and  ^vation  by  your  xmnecessory  demands 
upon  her  strength,  x»atienoe,  and  time.  Never  mind  that  his  children,  at  an 
earlj  age,  were  exiled  fhun  the  parsonage  roof,  because  there  was  not  *' bread 
enough  and  to  spare  **  in  their  fietther'B  house.  Never  mind  that  his  library 
oxudsts  only  of  a  Bible,  a  Concordance,  and  a  Dictionary ;  and  that  to  the  luxury 
of  a  zeligioaa  paper  he  has  been  long  years  a  stranger.  Never  mind  that  his 
vatdrobe  would  be  spumed  by  many  a  mechanic  in  our  cities.  Never  mind  all 
lAot;  can  a  parish  meeting,  and  vote  him  **  superannuated."  Don't  spare  him 
the  starting  tear  of  sensibility,  or  the  flush  of  wounded  pride,  by  delicately 
odering  to  settle  a  colleague,  that  your  aged  pastor  may  rest  on  his  stafT  in  grate- 
All,  gny-haired  independence.  No  1  turn  the  old  patriarch  out ;  give  him  time 
to  1(0  to  the  moss-grown  Church-yard,  and  say  £eurewell  to  his  unconscious  dead, 
and  then  give  his  post  to  some  pedantic,  noisy  college  boy,  who  will  save  your 
Kxton  the  trouble  of  pounding  the  pulpit  cushions,  and  who  will  teU  you  in  his 
pnyers  all  the  political  news  of  the  week.  Do  all  this ;  and  what  then  ?  The 
answer  will  be  given  one  day  at  the  bar  of  God,  and  it  will  be  given  in  tones  of 
tiniiider! — Parton. 

VannXSL—The  support  of  a 

The  situation  of  that  man  is  far  firom  enviable  who  is  expected  to  maintain 
ootain  sppearances  in  society  and  has  not  the  power  of  doing  so ;  who  is  thrown 
vith  a  large  and  generous  heart  into  scenes  of  distress,  only  to  have  it  wounded 
Ijf  his  inabili^  to  relieve  them ;  who  often  feels  himself  exposed  to  the  suspicion 
of  meanness,  when  in  point  of  fact  he  and  his  partner  pass  many  a  bitter  hour 
aoosidering  how  they  shall  not  disgrace  the  ministry  and  their  Master,  by  stand- 
ing  debtor  in  the  world's  books ;  and  whose  steps  to  the  house  of  sorrow,  to  bridal 
md  to  burial  scenes,  to  his  study  and  his  very  pulpit,  are  haunted  by  a  spectre, 
that  ^ectze— debt.  The  man  who  has  his  back  loaded  with  the  burden  of  debt, 
or  the  energies  of  a  once  elastic  mind  pressed  down  by  the  fear  of  it ;  who  is 
oaOed  to  be  respectable  in  appearances,  to  be  generous  in  his  charities  and 
WptaHft  at  home,  and  is  denied  the  means  of  being  so,  is  cruelly  used ;  he  is 
csQed  to  make  bncks  and  refused  straw.  Feeling  that  if  he  had  carried  to  any 
odur  market,  devoted  to  any  other  profession,  his  industry  and  unblemished 
Aarafter,  his  long  years  and  weary  nights  of  study,  the  genius  and  talents  which 
God  has  given  him,  he  would  have  secured  for  himself  both  comforts  and  afflu- 
coea — that  man  may  be,  as  I  hope  he  is,  ready,  with  God's  grace,  to  carry  his 
Mastei^  cross;  yet  harassed  and  distressed,  the  black  shadow  of  debt  upon  his 
|Bth,  with  aeeonnts  on  his  table  he  does  not  know  how  to  meet,  and  with  children 
him,  happy  in  their  ignorance  of  a  fkther's  difficulties,  he  does  not  weU 
how  to  feed  and  clothe  and  get  out  into  the  world — beUeve  me,  that  such  a 
is  not  in  the  fittest  state  to  write  a  sermon,  or  meditate  a  prayer,  or  go  with 
^npsthizing  mind  to  kneel  by  the  bed  of  death,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep. 
— Dr.GaOfie. 

A.  sesndaloos  support  makes  a  scandalous  ministry. — M.  Henry, 

Psople  complain  of  poor  preachers,  and  poor  sermons.  The  remedy  is  near 
at  hand;  it  is  in  their  own  hands.  Place  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  better 
dRiifflstaaces,  and  with  no  less  piety,  you  will  attract  much  more  talent  to  the 
iniasnon.  It  is  vain  to  fight  with  a  law  of  Providence ;  depend  upon  it  that 
Ood  ii  wiser  than  men,  and  had  good  reasons  for  establishing  the  law  whereby 
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talent  flows  in  the  direction  of  those  professions  where  it  meets  the  readiest  ind 
largest  reward. — Dr.  Quthrie, 

MINI8TEB.— The  Talk  of  a 

If  by  any  means  we  may  save  some,  we  must,  like  our  Lord,  talk  at  table  to 
good  purpose — ^yes,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  well,  and  by  the  road,  and  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  in  the  house,  and  in  the  field.  To  be  a  holy  talker  for  Jesus  might 
be  almost  as  fruitful  an  office  as  to  be  a  faithful  minister. — Spurgeon, 

MIHISTEB.— Tendemesi  in  a 

I  never  was  fit  to  say  a  word  to  a  sinner,  except  when  I  had  a  broken  ^eirt 
myself;  when  I  was  subdued  and  melted  into  penitenoy,  and  felt  as  though  I 
had  just  received  pardon  to  my  own  soul,  and  when  my  heart  was  full  of  tender- 
ness and  pity.    No  anger,  no  anger ! — Dr,  Pay  ten, 

HIKISTEB.— The  Testimonial  of  a 

The  obedience  and  firuitfulness  of  the  people  is  the  minister's  testimonial,  aa 
the  profiting  of  the  scholar  is  the  master's  conmiendation. — T.  Broolu. 

MIHISTEB.— -Time  Xisspent  by  a 

I  would  not,  for  ten  thousand  worlds,  be  that  man  who,  when  Gk>d  shall  ask 
him  at  last  how  he  has  employed  most  of  his  time  while  he  continued  a  Tnim«^<iy 
in  His  Church  and  had  the  care  of  souls,  should  be  obliged  to  reply — **  Lord,  I 
have  restored  many  corrupted  passages  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  iUastratad 
many  which  were  before  obscure;  I  have  cleared  up  many  intricacies  in  chronology 
or  geography ;  I  have  solved  many  perplexed  cases  in  algebra ;  I  have  refined  on 
astronomical  calculations,  and  left  behind  me  many  ^eets  on  these  carious  and 
difficult  subjects,  where  the  figures  and  characters  are  ranged  with  the  greatest 
exactness  and  truth :  and  these  are  the  employments  in  which  my  life  has  been 
worn  out  while  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  or  ministrations  in  it,  did  not  demand 
my  immediate  attendance."     Ob,  sirs !  as  for  the  waters  which  are  drawn  from 
thosft  springs,  how  sweetly  soever  they  may  taste  to  a  curious  mind  that  thirsts 
for  them,  or  to  an  amhiticms  mind  which  thirsts  for  the  applause  they  sometimes 
procure,  I  fear  there  is  often  reason  to  pour  them  out  before  the  Lord,  with  rivers 
of  penitential  tears,  as  the  blood  of  souls  which  have  been  forgotten,  while  these 
tritles  have  been  remembered  and  pursued  ! — Dr.  Doddridge, 

MINISTER.— The  TJnblamableness  of  a 

He  who  undertakes  to  reprove  the  world,  must  be  one  whom  the  world  cannot 
reprove. — Bishop  Home. 

MINISTER.— The  Usefulness  of  a 

Jso  minister  ever  knows  the  extent  of  his  usefulnesa  We  see  again  and 
again  instances  which  save  us  from  despondency;  but  we  cannot  tell  what  may 
be  the  indirect  influence  of  our  Christian  senico.  Strangers  hear  us;  we  never 
know  their  names  or  their  circumstxinces ;  yet  some  word  of  ours  may  have  been 
to  them  as  unexpected  and  precious  light,  and  they  may  go  on  their  way  rejoicing; 
words  of  which  we  thought  but  little  at  the  time  may  have  sunk  into  the  hearts  of 
some  who  have  been  burdened  with  secret  grief;  a  cheerful  tone  may  have  animated 
others  who  had  not  courage  enough  to  lay  before  us  tljc  circumstances  which  gave 
them  pain.  AVe  do  right  to  remind  ourselves  of  these  possibilities,  lest  wc  be  cast 
Aowu  for  want  of  evi  lence  of  a  more  distinct  and  pubhc  nature. — Dr.  Parker. 
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ALIIISTJUL— A  WiM 

A  skilfhl  workman  he 

In  God's  great  moral  -vineyard,  what  to  prone 
With  eantiotiB  hand  he  knew,  what  to  uproot; 
What  were  mere  weeds,  and  what  celestial  plants 
Which  had  unfading  vigour  in  them,  knew ; 
Nor  knew  alone,  hut  watched  them  night  and  day, 
And  reared  and  nourished  them,  till  fit  to  he 
Transplanted  to  the  Paradise  ahove. — PoUok, 

IIJNIBTJUL— A  Word  to  a 

A  word  to  a  minister  is  worth  a  word  to  three  or  four  thousand  souls  some- 
tmdg.—M'Cheffne. 

IIIISTJSBS^— Tlio  Aim  of 

Ministers  of  the  Ooepel  should  not  he  too  anxious  to  be  distinguished  for 
exeelleney  of  speech  or  language.  Their  aim  should  be  to  speak  the  simple  truth 
in  language  pure  and  intelligible  to  alL  Let  this  thought  rebuke  those  who, 
vhen  they  preach  to  a  gay  and  fashionable  auditory,  seek  to  fill  their  sermons 
nth  ornament  rather  than  with  solid  thought;  with  the  tinsel  of  rhetoric,  rather 
than  with  pure  language.  Their  grand  object  should  be  to  rescue  their  hearers 
from  rnin.  This  purpose  will  make  the  mere  ornaments  of  rhetoric  appear  small. 
It  win  giT6  seriousness  to  their  discourse,  gravity  to  their  diction,  unction  to 
their  eik)qi]ienee,  heart  to  their  arguments,  and  success  to  their  ministry. — A, 


MIIIIXKJUIL— Bad 

Even  in  the  Apostles*  days  there  were  bad  men  and  false  AposUes ;  are  we, 
thsBy  to  be  surprised  that  there  are  such  in  the  present  day  ?  If  there  were  no 
fUse  and  had  ministers,  it  would  be  to  me  a  proof  that  the  Bible  was  not  true. 
Whm,  therefore,  you  hear  any  person  quoting  bad  ministers,  as  some  are  very  apt 
to  do  when  they  want  to  get  rid  of  Christianity,  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  Bible, 
tsO  him  that  the  reason  which  he  urges  for  rejecting  the  Gospel  is  just  one  of  the 
Rssons  why  yon  accept  it.  The  Scripture  says  that  such  ministers  should  creep 
into  the  Church ;  and  were  such  wanting,  it  would  be  an  evidence  that  the  Bible 
ii  act  true. — Dr.  Cumming, 

MUifXlMS. — ^nie  Baptism  Boeded  by 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel !  we,  above  all  others,  need  the  baptism  of  the  Uoly 
GhosL  Ours  is  the  most  honourable  and  important,  as  it  is  the  most  solemn  and 
perikns,  oAoe  that  God  has  intrusted  to  created  beings.  Our  mission  is  to  unfold 
the  mysteries  of  God's  Word,  to  preach  Christ,  and  to  save  souls  from  death. 
Wsfing  the  smoking  censer,  we  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead — between 
kd  snd  heaven,  seeking  to  intercept  the  downward  progress  of  sinners  to  the 
ae,  snd  alhnre  them  up  to  the  other.  Hell  or  heaven  must  be  the  eternal  abode 
of  our  heaiers.  We  are  preaching  for  another  world.  Every  sermon  we  deliver 
Ufls  i^on  the  changeless  destiny  of  those  who  listen  to  us.  Ears,  that  hear  us 
■ov,  mSl  be  for  ever  filled  with  the  anthems  of  the  redeemed,  or  vibrate  with  the 
nil  of  the  despairing  and  the  lost.  Eyes,  that  gaze  up  into  ours,  while  firom  our 
pslfit  we  pzodaim  to  them  the  salvation  of  Christ,  will  soon  see  the  Judge  of  all 
the  esrth.     Who,  then,  is  sufficient  for  a  work  so  great,  for  duties  so  holy,  fur 
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responsibilities  so  overwhelming,  ^ave  he  wh6  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  ?  In  Tain 
our  talents,  our  learning,  our  intellectnalism,  our  eloquence,  our  carefully- 
prepared  and  gracefully-delivered  discourses — aB,  all,  will  be  fruitless  without  the 
unction  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Oh,  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  the  Hoi^ 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  I — Dr.  Witulow. 

IIIHISTEBS. — ^The  Birthplaee  «f  lonLe 

When  the  Apostle  says  that  **  not  many  great,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,  are  called,"  he  is  speaking,  not  of  converts  to  Christianity,  but  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  or  preachers  of  the  truth.  Who  knows  but,  in  the  obscure  lanes 
and  alleys  of  a  great  metropolis,  where  the  only  visitor  of  love  is  the  pioneer  of 
the  ragged  schools,  and  the  only  other  is  a  visitor  of  law,  there  may  be  concealed 
some  yet  undeveloped  John,  or  Peter,  or  Paul ;  and  we  may  be  the  instruments  of 
bringing  forth  from  its  concealment  some  bright  and  precious  gem,  that  shall  have 
engraven  on  it  the  name,  and  reflect  on  earth  and  throughout  etemify  the  lustre 
of  Ilim  who  loved  us,  and  redeemed  us  by  His  blood ! — Dr.  Cvmming, 

KINI8TEBS.— The  Brotherly  Love  of 

Tis  like  the  dew  wherewith  grey  morning 

Impearls  Moxmt  Hermon's  head, 
His  green  with  speckled  flowers  adorning 

Artlessly  diapred ; 
From  Hermon  to  Mount  Zion  pouring 

His  fertile  rivulets. 
And  all  engreening  and  enflowering 

Those  pleasant  mountainets. — Daviicn. 

MDIISTEBS.— The  Bniinets  of 

Our  business,  as  ministers,  is  not  to  make  men  something  else  than  men,  called 
Christians;  it  is  to  take  Christianity  as  a  formative  influence  by  which  to  make 
men.  They  are  recreated  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  out  of  manhood,  but  into  man- 
hood. Tliere  is  no  warrant  in  the  Bible  for  anything  which  is  not  manly,  and 
robust,  and  large. — H.  W.  Beeeher, 

MINISTERS.— Christ  with 

lie  thoroughly  identifies  Himself  with  them;  He  works  in  them;  He  has 
given  them  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  them  into  all 
truth  ;  all  His  influence  is  on  their  side ;  they  are  the  subjects  of  His  interces- 
sion ;  He  visits  them  in  their  holiest  hours,  and  carries  them  for  ever  as  the 
burden  of  His  tenderest  love :  should  they  not,  then,  be  mightier  than  their 
enemies,  and  bring  with  them  into  the  scuictuary  the  power  of  an  endless  life? — 
Dr.  Parker. 

MINISTEBS.— The  Conscious  Weakness  of 

If  Paul  was  conscious  of  weakness,  well  may  other  ministers  be ;  and  it  if 
when  other  ministers  feel  thus  that  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  are  inestimably 
precious,  and  it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  they  are  successful.  When  ministen 
go  to  their  work  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  burdened  with  the  weight  of 
their  message,  diffident  of  their  own  powers,  and  deeply  solicitous  about  the  result 
of  their  o^^Ti  labours,  it  is  commonly,  perhaps  always,  then  that  God  sends  down 
His  Holy  Spirit,  and  converts  sinners.     The  most  successful  ministers  have  been 
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men  who  hsre  erinced  most  of  this  feeling ;  and  most  of  the  reyiyals  of  religion 
ht?e  commenced,  and  continued,  just  as  ministers  haye  preached,  coDscious  of 
their  own  iiseUenesi^  distrasting  their  own  powers,  and  looking  to  God  for  aid 
and  strengths — A.  BarnM, 

MuiiBiJUKS. — Thib  ConTenion  of 

In  the  dhrine  order  of  things,  the  blessing  of  conyersion  precedes  the  call  to 
the  ministiy.  In  other  words,  men  are  not  first  ministers,  and  then  Christians ; 
baft  Ohriwtiang,  and  then  ministers. — Dt,  Daviet, 


to 

Ye  who  yonr  Lord's  commission  bear, ' 

His  way  of  mercy  to  prepare ; 

Angels  He  calls  you :  be  your  strife 

To  lead  on  earth  an  ang^'a.  life : 

Think  not  of  rest :  though  dreams  be  sweet, 

Start  up,  and  ply  your  heayen-ward  feet : 

Is  not  God*s  oath  upon  your  head. 

Ne'er  to  sink  back  on  slothful  bed  ? 

Keyer  again  your  loins  untie, 

Nor  let  your  torches  waste  and  die, 

Till,  when  the  shadows  thickest  fall, 

Ye  hear  your  Mastdlr's  midnight  call — Kehle, 

lilUUBS. — ^Ilit  Oonrage  of 

As  God's  ministers  we  should  possess  a  courage  which  many  waters  cannot 
foench.  Like  Moses,  we  should  take  our  stand  in  the  breach,  and  confronting 
the  yioes  of  sin  and  the  hosts  of  hell,  come  to  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  them, 
•ad  ery  out  to  them  as  with  the  mighty  yoice  of  the  mighty  God : — **  Away  I 
•nyl  these  souls  belong  to  Christ;  He  has  bought  them  with  His  own  precious 
Uood ;  therefore  they  are  not  yours,  but  His ;  and  you  shall  not  take  them  away 
Is  ruin  and  to  death  I "  Oh,  if  this  courage  were  displayed  ever  by  God's 
■inisten,  the  curse  of  the  old  serpent  would  soon  be  wiped  off  the  souls  of  men, 
md  oar  world  resume  its  pristine  beauty  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord ! — E.  Bavies. 

KUnilBS^ — Cautiona  to 

Take  heed  to  yourselyes,  lest  your  example  contradict  your  doctrine,  and  lest 
leu  ky  sneh  stumbling-blocks  before  the  blind  as  may  be  the  occasion  of  their 
i ;  kat  you  unsay  with  your  liyes  what  you  say  with  your  tongues,  and  be  the 
hinders  of  the  success  of  your  own  labours,  l^ke  heed  to  yonrselves, 
there  are  many  eyec  upon  you,  and  consequently  there  will  be  many  to 
your  fitlls :  you  cannot  miscarry  but  the  world  will  ring  of  it.  Take  heed 
to  jonnelyes,  because  you  are  exposed  to  greater  tomptations  than  other  men, 
9mk  Satan  is  a  greater  scholar  than  you,  and  a  nimbler  disputant.  Suffer  him 
lot  to  use  you  as  the  Philistines  did  Samson — first  to  deprive  you  of  your 
and  then  to  put  out  your  eyes,  and  so  to  make  you  the  matter  of  his 
sod  derision  I  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  for  you  have  a  heaven  to  win  or 
soids  that  must  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever.  Take  heed  to  your- 
te  the  honour  of  your  Lord  and  Master,  and  of  His  holy  truth  and  ways, 
lis  mete  on  you  than  on  other  men,  and  the  gioiy  of  God  should  be  dearer 
to  foa  than  ererything  besides. — Baxter. 
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MIKISTEES.— The  Dangeroni  Choice  of 

Manj  minifiters  set  their  minds  much  on  this  world,  either  profit  or  pro- 
ferment, for  which  they  venture  dangerously;  and  some  of  them  are  veiy  soon 
snatched  away.  Therefore  may  God  keep  me  ever  from  setting  my  foot  on 
such  a  path  as  hath  no  continuance,  and  is  not  without  much  danger  in  the 
end. — Rodgen, 

MIinSTEBB.— The  Deoleniion  of 

I  have  seen  one  thing  concerning  others,  which  I  had  much  rather  die  than 
have  the  same  observation  verified  in  me,  viz. — that  many  ministers  did  never 
seem  grossly  to  depart  from  God,  until  they  grew  wealthy  and  great. — Sodden, 

imnSTEBS.— Despising  Worldly-lCinded 

When  the  ungodly  see  those  who  are  clothed  with  the  sacred  character  paying 
no  regard  at  aU  to  propriety  of  conduct,  but  mixing  with  the  world,  and  living  at 
large  as  other  men  do, — when  they  see  them  grasping  at  power,  or  scrambling  for 
riches,  spreading  their  sails  to  evexy  wind,  and  ready  to  embark  in  any  cause  that 
can  recommend  them  to  those  who  are  able  to  gratify  their  ambition  or  oovetoos* 
ness, — however  they  may  avail  themselves  of  dieir  treason,  yet  surely  ihej  must 
despise  such  traitors  in  their  hearts,  and  look  upon  them  as  the  dregs  and  refiise 
of  human  kind. — Walker, 

lONISTEBS.— The  Dignity  of 

Let  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  remember  that  they  are  called  the  friends  of 
the  Bridegroom,  a  dignity  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  honours  of  this  wodd. — 
Gualter, 

UINISTEBS. — The  Discouragements  of 

High  thoughts  at  first,  and  visions  high 

Are  ours  of  easy  victory ; 
The  Word  we  bear  seems  so  divine, 
So  framed  for  Adam's  guilty  line, 
That  none — unto  ourselves  we  say — 
Of  all  his  sinning,  suffering  race, 
WiU  hear  that  Word  so  full  of  grace, 
And  coldly  turn  away. 

But  soon  a  sadder  mood  comes  round, 

High  hopes  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 

And  the  ambassadors  of  peace 

Go  weeping  that  men  will  not  cease 

To  strive  with  Heaven ;  tliey  inly  mourn 

That  suffering  men  will  not  be  blest, 

Tliat  weary  men  refuse  to  rest, 

And  wanderers  to  return. — Archbishop  Trench, 

Ministers  should  not  be  discouraged  because  there  is  opposition  to  the  GospeL 
It  is  one  ground  of  encouragement.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
awakening  tlie  cunscienco;   and  it  is  far  more  favourable  as  a  season  to  do  good 

than  a  dead  calm,  and  when  there  is  universal  stagnation  and  unconcern. A, 

Barnes. 
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mnsiEBS. — TAnx%  Orden  of 

AH  tbese  are  engaged  in  the  work  oC  the  ministry,  thongh  in  different  depart, 
ments.  Together  they  constitated  the  ministry  by  which  Christ  meant  to  establish 
and  edify  the  Chnrch ;  bat  the  offices  of  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  designed 
to  be  permanent — A,  Barnes. 

HmSTEBflb — ^UfiiM  InfliMiieM  and 

When  miniiterB  feel  these  gracious  influences  on  their  hearts,  it  wonderfully 
MBsts  them  to  oome  at  the  consoienees  of  men,  and,  as  it  were,  handle  them  with 
tbeir  hands;  whereas  without  them,  whatever  reason  or  oratory  we  make  use  of, 
we  do  but  make  use  of  stumps  instead  of  hands. — Brainerd, 

lDnSTXB8.'ZiniMt 

Ooq>el  ministers  should  not  only  be  like  dials  on  watches,  or  mile-stones  upon 
theroad,  but  like  clocks  and  larums,  to  sound  the  alarm  to  sinners.  Aaron 
von  bella  aa  well  as  jramegranates,  and  the  prophets  were  divinely  commanded 
to  lift  up  their  Toice  like  a  trumpet  A  sleeping  sentinel  may  be  the  loss  of  a 
otj^^Biskap  HalL 

There  are  ministers  who  unhappily  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  fussy  in 
nder  to  be  earnest,  and  who  wear  a  label  on  which  is  written  in  coloured  letters — 
"This  is  an  earnest  man  I "  When  a  man  is  really  earnest,  he  needs  no  label ; 
he  is  a  Hring  epistle ;  his  whole  life  is  his  commendation.  The  most  earnest 
HMD  I  haTe  erer  known  in  the  ministry,  have  made  tbeir  earnestness  felt  rather 
than  heard;  to  be  within  the  circle  of  their  influence  was  to  know  that  there  was 
going  out  of  them  a  constant  and  heavy  ezi>enditure  of  life,  and  that  all  tbeir 
powers  were  steadfiAStly  set  in  one  unchanging  direction.  They  have  made  this 
felt,  not  by  the  production  of  diaries  or  memoranda  of  service  and  engagement, 
hat  by  an  influence  at  once  penetrating  and  inexplicable.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
too,  that  each  men  have  been  able  to  secure  a  tranquillity  which  has  led  heedless 
oUerrers  to  infer  that  they  were  but  little  in  earnest  about  anything, — they  were 
so  quiet,  so  methodical,  so  unhurried  I — Dr,  Parker, 

XmsZEBS. — Eneoormging 

Courage,  then,  ambassadors  of  the  Most  High  I  See  if  you  can  rise  above  the 
vorid,  and  tread  upon  her  frownings  with  one  foot,  and  her  deceits  smilings  witli 
tike  other.  There  is  honour  enough  in  your  employment  to  cause  you  to  answer 
all  opposition  with  disdain.  Let  it  be  as  impossible  to  turn  you  firom  your  integrity 
m  the  son  from  its  course ;  for  that  message  which  you  carry  shall  be  glorious  in 
the  end:  it  shall  conquer  all  opposing  powers.  When  you  seem  exposed  in  your 
VQjage  to  the  f^iry  of  vnnds  and  waves,  remember  what  you  carry — Casarem 
rdUf,  etfortunam  ^us;  you  cannot  sufler  shipwreck. — Archbishop  Leighton. 

1111ITXK8.— Xnyy  among 

Oh  that  it  should  ever  be  said  of  godly  ministers  that  they  are  so  set  upon 
popakr  air,  and  of  sitting  highest  in  men's  estimation,  that  they  envy  the  talents 
sad  names  of  their  brethren  who  are  preferred  before  them,  as  if  all  were  taken 
ftoB  tbeir  praise  that  is  given  to  another,  and  as  if  God  had  given  them  His  gifts 
Is  ha  the  mere  ornaments  and  trapping?  of  their  persons,  that  they  may  walk  as 
of  repatation  in  the  world,  and  as  if  all  His  gifts  to  others  were  to  be  trodden 
if  they  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  tbeir  honour  I  What  I  a  saint — a 
imdMr  of  Christ,  and  yet  envy  that  which  hath  the  image  of  Christ !    Yet,  alas  I 

BB 
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how  common  is  this  heinous  crime  among  the  members  of  Christ  t  Th^  an 
secretly  blot  the  reputation  of  those  that  stand  in  the  way  of  their  own ;  and  what 
they  cannot  for  shame  do  in  plain  and  open  terms,  lest  they  be  proved  liars  and 
shinderers,  they  will  do  in  generals  and  by  malicious  intimations,  raising  sus- 
picions where  tiiey  cannot  fasten  accusations.  And  some  go  so  far,  that  they  are 
unwilling  that  any  one  who  is  abler  than  themselves  should  come  into  their 
pulpits,  lest  they  should  be  more  applauded  than  themselves.  A  fearftd  thing  it 
is  that  any  man,  who  hath  the  least  of  the  fear  of  God,  should  so  envy  God's  gUISf 
and  had  rather  that  his  carnal  hearers  should  remain  unconverted,  and  the  drowsy 
unawakened,  than  that  it  should  be  done  by  another  who  may  be  prefSerred  before 
him  I    This  is  a  sad  confession :  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  it  I — Baxter. 

\Vhat  an  inward  chuckling  is  often  manifested  at  each  others  blunders,  fiulnres, 
or  even  sins, — ^what  a  straining  for  the  masteries  between  the  rival  sects, — ^what 
au  utter  absence,  in  innumerable  cases,  of  the  slightest  sign  or  symptom  of  that 
Christian  love  and  forbearance  which  is  the  very  proof  of  being  children  of  God — 
nay,  how  little  of  the  good-breeding  and  kindness  which  are  universal  among  gen- 
tlemen I  And  all  this  evil,  and  more  than  we  have  described,  is  often  gHoesed  over 
with  such  an  evangelical  phraseology,  that  what  is  of  the  earth  earthy  is  made  to 
appear  as  if  it  were  heavenly ;  and  the  coarsest  product  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
vulgar  vanity,  self-seeking,  and  pride  is  so  painted  and  misrepresented  as  to  look 
like  love  of  principle  or  love  of  truth.  Can  it  ever  be  that  we  shall  so  love  ike 
Church  and  its  Head  as  to  love  ourselves  and  our  sections  of  the  Chureh  less, — 
that  we  shall  so  love  our  brethren  of  every  name,  that  their  sins  shall  be  our  grief, 
and  their  well-being  our  blessing, — that  we  shall  be  willing  to  decrease,  if  Christ 
only  increases,  by  whatever  means  He  may  in  His  sovereign  wisdom  select  P 
Unless  we  have  lost  all  fiEtith  in  the  power  of  God's  Spirit,  why  should  not  m 
believe  that  God  can  open  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  forth  such  showers 
of  His  grace  that  ministers  shall  believe  what  they  know,  and  act  as  they  teach, 
and  be  what  they  profess,  and  that  thus  the  parched  places  shaU  rcjoioe  and 
blossom  as  the  rose  ? — Dr.  MacUod. 

MINISTEBS.— Expectations  in  Belation  to 

What  is  it  that  men  expect  to  see  when  they  come  into  the  presence  of 
Christian  ministers  ?  Reeds  shaken  with  the  wind  ?  or  goodly  cedars  of  the  Lord, 
whose  roots  are  deep  enough  to  defy  the  tempest  ?  Do  they  look  for  men  clothed 
in  softness  and  self-indulgence?  or  for  men  familiar  with  toil  and  self-denial? 
Do  they  look  for  prophets,  yea,  and  for  more  than  prophets  ?  for  the  least  of  the 
ministers  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  greater  than  the  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
prepare  His  way. — Bas. 

MINISTEB8.— The  Faith  of 

Ministers  should  go  up  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  in  His 
name,  with  that  strength  of  faith  as  to  be  assured  that  their  doctrine  can  no 
more  be  overthrown  than  God  Himself. — Calvin. 

MINISTEES.— The  Faults  of 

It  is  probable  that  many  who  are  called  Gospel  ministers  are  more  chargeable 
with  concealing  truths  than  aflBrming  direct  error ; — with  neglecting  some  part  of 
their  duty,  than  actually  committing  crimes; — with  not  properly  building  the 
house,  than  wilfully  pulling  it  down. — Dr.  Withcrspoon. 
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■mSXEBS*— Yond  of 

Haqj  aie  fond  of  naniitan  who  are  not  fond  of  ChriBt — M^Cheyne. 

HUiSXEJUL— Tlid  BmHtf  of 

I  list6.«n  AfEected  grayi^ ;  bnt  ministers  ought  to  have  no  occasion  to  affect 
it;  it  shonld  be  habitual  and  natural— Peoree. 

HUUXUSw— Bia  OoBtknoit  and  AifootionatanoM  of 

IGnisien  of  the  Ck)spel  should  be  gentle,  tender,  and  affectionate.  They 
ihould  be  kind  in  foeling,  and  courteous  in  manner — ^like  a  father  or  mother. 
Kothing  18  erer  gained  l^  a  sour,  harsh,  crabbed,  dissatisfied  manner.  Sinners 
m  nerar  9eolded  either  into  duty  or  into  heaven.  **  Flies  are  never  caught  with 
vinegar.*  Ko  man  is  a  better  or  more  laithM  preacher  because  he  is  rough  in 
manner,  eoarse,  or  harsh  in  his  expressions,  or  sour  in  his  intercourse  with  man- 
kind.  Hot  thus  was  the  Master,  or  Paul.  There  is  no  crime  in  being  polite  and 
courtBoas ;  none  in  observing  the  rules  of  good-breeding,  and  paying  respect  to  the 
— »«niniti^  of  others ;  and  there  is  no  piety  in  outraging  the  laws  which  society 
hM  Ibond  naeoHazy  to  adopt  to  promote  happy  intercourse.  What  is  torong  we 
ihoold  indeed  oppose^  but  it  should  be  in  the  kindest  manner  toward  the  persona 
of  thon  who  do  wrong ;  what  is  true  and  right  we  should  maintain  and  defend ; 
tad  wo  ahall  always  do  it  more  effectually  if  we  do  it  kiudly. — A,  Barnes. 

mncna— oifti  to 

Ihopo  ia  nothing  whidi  we  can  give  to  God's  ministers  equal  to  the  blessings 
vhid  we  veoeive  from  them  who  minister  unto  us  the  means  of  grace  and 
mhwtktLr—BUkop  WUion, 

IIIJIUJUL— A  Chroat  ComfiDrt  to 

It  ia  a  great  comfort  to  Christ's  ministers  in  their  administration  of  the  out- 
vird  aigna,  that  He  whose  ministers  they  are  can  confer  the  grace  signified 
thoebj,  and  ao  put  life,  and  soul,  and  power  into  their  ministrations ; — can  speak 
to  the  heart  what  they  speak  to  the  ear,  and  breathe  upon  the  dry  bones  on 
vincii  th^  psopheqr. — M,  Henry, 

■XniTIBS. — Ar  Honoiir  to 

The  fionona  Alexander  had  somewhat  a  wry  neck,  and  all  his  celebrated 
wnan  thooght  it  a  great  honour  to  be  like  him.  Oh,  it  is  truly  a  great  honour 
to  uinistfln  when  their  people  are  like  them  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  loye, 
kamilily,  holiness ! — T,  Brooki. 

BUUIKBi.— Honour  Due  to  God's 

Take  heed  of  that ;  for  then  Qod  is  dishonoured  when  anything  is  the  more 
by  how  much  it  relates  nearer  unto  God.  No  religion  ever  did  despise 
cfaiefest  ministers;  and  the  Christian  religion  gives  them  the  greatest 
for  honourable  priesthood  is  like  a  shower  fVom  heaven ;  it  causes  bless- 
iBgi  evefywhere ;  but  a  pitifhl,  disheartened  and  discouraged  clergy  waters  the 
pQond  like  a  water-pot — here  and  there  a  little  good,  and  for  a  little  while ;  but 
cvcfy  evil  man  can  destroy  all  that  work  whenever  he  pleases. — Bishop  Taylor. 

■IIIItEB&— The  Eovaet  of 

The  hoosea  of  ministers  should  be  the  schools  of  virtue,  little  emblems  of  a 
Cteth,  and  patterns  for  all  their  parishioners — of  peace  and  good  order,  sobriety 
mi  ^tnctiaa^—Bridges, 
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1CIHI8TEB8. — ^Hnmbling  ConfessionB  of 

In  the  preparation  of  onr  sermons,  alasl  how  cold,  how  formal,  have  wo 
often  been  I  Prayer  has  been  the  last  thing  we  thought  o^  instead  of  the  first 
We  have  made  dissertations,  not  sermons ;  we  have  consulted  commentators,  not 
our  Bibles ;  we  have  been  led  by  science,  and  not  by  the  heart ;  and  therefore  our 
discoveries  have  been  so  tame,  so  lifeless,  so  uninteresting  to  the  mass  of  our 
hearers,  so  little  savouring  of  Christ,  so  little  like  the  inspired  example  of  St. 
PauL— B,  CeciU 

M1N18TEJ18.— Kindness  to 

Ministers  now  are  often  in  want.  They  become  old,  and  are  unable  to  labour; 
they  are  sick,  and  cannot  render  the  service  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to; 
their  families  are  afflicted,  and  they  have  not  the  means  of  providing  fat  them 
comfortably  in  sickness.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  such  cases  often 
happen  where  a  minister  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  a 
people ;  where  he  has  devoted  his  most  vigorous  days  to  their  welfare ;  where  he 
has  been  unable  to  lay  up  anything  for  sickness  or  old  age ;  where  he  may  have 
abandoned  what  would  have  been  a  lucrative  calling  in  life,  for  the  puzpose  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  If  there  ever  is  a  claim  on  the  generosity  of  a  people,  his 
case  is  one ;  and  there  is  no  debt  of  gratitude  which  a  people  ought  mora  cheer- 
fully to  pay  than  that  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  an  aged  or  an  afflicted  and 
disabled  servant  of  Christ,  who  has  spent  his  best  years  in  endeavouring  to  train 
them  and  their  children  up  for  heaven.  Yet  it  often  happens  that  ministers  have 
to  learn,  like  their  Master,  that  bitter  lesson — ^the  ingratitude  of  those  for  whose 

welfare  they  have  toiled,  and  prayed,  and  wept. — A,  Barnes, 

ff 

lUNISTEBS.— The  Keeting  of 

Blest  be  the  hand  whose  guardian  power 
Has  kept  us  to  this  present  hour ; 
Blest  be  the  grace  that  bids  us  meet 
Thus  round  the  throne,  in  union  sweet 

Wo  meet  to  seek,  in  faith  and  zeal. 
The  brethren's  good,  the  Church's  weal ; 
Oh  whilst  for  Zion's  cause  we  stand, 
May  Zion's  King  be  near  at  hand  I 

We  meet,  0  God,  that  through  our  land, 
The  Churches  planted  by  Thy  hand 
From  error,  weakness,  discord  free, 
May  bloom  like  gardens  blest  by  Thee. 

Smile  on  us,  Lord,  and  through  this  place 

Diffuse  the  glory  of  Thy  face ; 

Here  to  our  gathered  tribes  be  given 

A  brightening  antepast  of  heaven. — Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander. 

HINI8TEB8.— The  Motives  of 

The  single  eye,  the  pure  intention,  the  consideration  of  God's  will,  the  love 
of  His  commandments,  zeal  for  Ilis  glory,  ardour  in  His  service,  affection  toward 
His  creatures,  these  are  the  grand  and  essential  motives  which  God  looks  fur  in 
Ilia  ministers. — Bishop  Jebb. 
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HIII8IEB8. — Vamet  DiTinely-Oiyen  to 

imbassftdora  for  Christ. — ^  Cot.  t.  20.  Angels  of  the  Charches. — Bev.  i.  20. 
Apostles.— Luke  tL  13.  Elders. — 1  Tim.  ▼.  17.  Evangelists. — Eph.  iv.  11. 
Fishera  of  Men. — ^Matt.  It.  19.  Labourers. — Matt  ix.  88.  Messengers  of  the 
Chinches. — %  Cor.  viiL  23.  Messengers  of  the  Lord. — MaL  ii  7.  Ministers  of 
God^— 2  Cor.  tL  4.  Mimsters  of  Christ. — 1  Cor.  iv.  1.  Ministers  of  the  New 
Testament — ^2  Cor.  vL  6.  Mimsters  of  Kighteousness. — 2  Cor.  zi.  15.  Ministers 
of  the  Sanctnazy. — Ez.  zlv.  4.  Ministers  of  the  Word. — Luke  i.  2.  Overseers. 
—Acts  zx.  28.  Pastors. — Jer.  iii.  15.  Preachers. — ^Rom.  x.  14.  Servants. — 
PhiL  i  1.  Shepherds. — Jer.  xxiii.  4.  Soldiers. — ^2  Tim.  ii.  8.  Stars. — ^Bev.  i.  20. 
Stewards. — ^1  Peter  iv.  10.  Teachers. — ^Eph.  iv.  11.  Watchmen. — Is.  Ixii  6. 
WitncBHio — ^Acts  i  8.    Workers. — ^2  Cor.  vii.  1. — Dr.  Daviet, 

miBIXBS.— Kaeaisity  Laid  npon 

«*  Though  I  preach  the  Gk>spel,  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of;  for  necessity  is  laid 
opcm  me ;  yea,  woe  is  onto  me,  if  1  preach  not  the  GospeL"  Such  was  the 
Isognage  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  all  ministers  who  are  duly 
eaDed  to  the  same  work  can  say  the  same  thing.  They  would  be  wretched  in  any 
other  eaDing.  Their  conscience  would  reproach  them.  They  would  have  no 
intoest  in  the  plans  of  the  world — ^the  schemes  of  wealth,  and  pleasure,  and  fame. 
Their  heart  is  in  thU  work,  and  in  this  alone.  In  this,  though  amid  circum- 
itSDeea  of  poverty,  persecution,  nakedness,  cold,  peril,  sickness,  they  have  comfort 
A  man  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  ministry,  and  who  would  be  as  happy  in  any  other 
ia  not  fit  to  be  an  ambassador  for  Jesus  Christ. — A,  Barnes, 


liimUJUL — Oppoiition  to 

In  doing  the  work  of  God  we  shall  have  to  brave  the  opposition  of  man.  But 
Uds  should  not  damp  our  zeal,  or  lead  us  to  apologize  for  our  indolence  or  hcsi- 
tstum.  Suppose,  when  Christ  sent  His  disciples  to  convert  the  world  they  had 
■id — **  Lord,  the  world  is  not  prepared  to  receive  us  or  Thy  truth ;  it  will  there- 
fore  stoutly  oppose  us ; "  or  when  stripped  of  their  clothing,  and  their  shoulders 
wen  beaten  with  rods — **  Let  us  at  once  return  to  our  quiet  life,  for  our  enter- 
(cze  is  fraught  with  danger  and  suffering;  '*  or  supposing  a  battalion  of  soldiers, 
the  moment  the  trumpet  sounded  for  battle,  should  say — "  There  will  surely  be 
(^potttion  by  the  enemy,  who  will  assail  us  with  shot  and  cannon  ;  and  therefore 
we  must  not  risk  our  lives."  For  apostles  and  soldiers  there  had  been  but  one 
deagnation — coward  I  Opposition,  rightly  viewed,  will  urge  us  onward,  will  elicit 
our  eoozage,  and  nerve  us  to  "  do  exploits  "  for  God  and  man. — E,  Davies, 

MillffUUU.— A  Poat'i  Prayer  fbr 

The  poet»  fostering  fbr  his  native  land 

High  hope,  entreats  that  servants  may  abound 

Of  those  pure  altars  worthy ;  ministers 

Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 

Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride. 

And  by  ambition's  longings  undisturbed ; 

Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

Or  fixes  them ;  whose  least  distinguished  day 

Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 

MThich  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 

Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  oares^ — W.  WordtwortK 
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XIHISTEBS.— Power  Chrif  t-Oiyen  to 

When  Christ  said  to  His  disciples — ^"Ye  shall  receiTe  power,**  He  did  not 
mean  that  this  power  consists  in  political  influence  or  intellectaal  eoltare,  or  eren 
in  the  apostolic  commission.  That  commission,  with  natural  gifts  to  sostain  it, 
is  unqnestionably  a  power.  He  who  hears  it  well  is  honoorable  and  inflnential 
in  that  very  respect.  The  humblest  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  mora 
respectable  and  powerful  than  the  wealthiest  sioner  in  the  land.  But  the  power 
of  the  ministry  does  not  consist  chiefly  in  its  functions.  There  may  he  official 
powers  even  with  no  power  in  them.  There  may  be  ftmctions  and  no  influence. 
There  may  be  culture,  genius,  eloquence,  but  no  magnetism  and  no  life.  The 
power  which  Christ  gave,  and  still  gives,  to  His  true  ministers,  is  the  power  of 
powers,  the  gift  of  gifts,  the  transforming  influence,  which,  radiating  flnnn  His 
servants,  bears  forward  the  cause  of  His  Incarnate  Son,  and  fllls  the  earth  with 
the  victories  of  the  Cross.  It  is  spiritual,  personal,  moral  power.  It  may  be  felt, 
it  cannot  be  described.  It  runs  through  the  whole  circle  of  a  man's  faculties  and 
ofiSces,  enlivening,  and  beautifying,  and  making  efibctive  all  of  them.  It  is  felt 
ofttimes  in  solemn  statement  of  doctrine;  oft  in  a  casual  word  of  daily  inter- 
course; it  is  felt  in  action  no  less  than  in  language;  in  trivial  no  less  than  in 
heroic  deeds,  or  yet  more  heroic  sufierings ;  it  is  traced  in  the  expression  of  the 
face,  in  the  cadence  of  a  tone,  in  the  glance  of  the  eye,  in  the  saving  strength  of 
the  right  hand.  It  is  an  unearthly  beauty  and  strength,  bom  in  a  higher  woild, 
and  yet  given  to  the  ministry  from  age  to  age,  and  from  time  to  time,  erer  smoe 
the  Son  of  God  ascended  through  the  parted  doud,  and  gave  good  gifts  to  men. 
It  is  nothing  else  or  less  than  His  spiritual  presence  suflhsing  and  drenehing  His 
servants,  as  the  sun  drenches  and  saturates  the  clouds  with  hia  fire,  and  makes 
their  cold  hearts  glow  with  his  flames. — Dr.  Lord, 

MUriSTEBS.— The  Praises  of 

You  find  men  struggling  with  cares :  they  stand  where  a  dozen  ways  meet,  in 
utter  perplexity,  and  they  want  the  best  advice  you  can  give.  Your  Sunday 
ought  to  bring  this  witness  from  your  flock  every  single  month  of  your  ministry: 
— "  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  refreshment  that  I  got  on  Sundajrs  I  never  could 
liave  carried  tny  burdens."  The  sweetest  praises  that  ministers  can  ever  have 
arc  from  the  house  of  trouble,  from  men  in  bankruptcy,  fi*om  men  hunted  from 
pen'erse  fortune  almost  to  the  bounds  of  suicide.  We  are  sent  to  men  that  are 
cheerless,  men  in  distress,  men  who  are  burdened;  and  we  have  no  business  to 
have  any  other  ministry  than  that  which  is  based  on  the  sweet  teachings  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  tell  of  love,  hope,  courage,  and  the  cheering  prospect 
of  a  blessed  immortality ;  and  if  we  do  this,  our  hearers  will  feel  what  we  say,  and 
this  will  be  bettor  than  any  guerdon  and  any  compliment. — H.  W.  Beecher, 

MINISTEBS.— Prayer  for  the  Increase  of 

Not  the  people  only,  but  those  who  are  themselves  ministers,  should  pray  for 
the  increase  of  ministers.  Though  self-interest  makes  those  that  seek  their  own 
things  desirous  to  be  placed  alone — the  fewer  ministers  the  more  preferments: 
yet  those  tliat  "  seek  the  things  of  Christ "  desire  more  workmen,  that  more  work 
may  be  done,  though  they  may  be  eclipsed  by  it. — M,  Henry, 

MINISTEBS.— Pride  the  Sin  of 

One  of  our  most  heinous  and  palpable  sins  is  pride.  This  is  a  sin  which 
hath  too  much  interest  in  the  best  of  us,  but  which  is  more  hateful  and  inexcus- 
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iUe  in  UB  than  in  other  men.  Yet  it  is  ao  prevalent  in  some  of  os,  that  it 
enditeth  our  diaoonraei^  it  Qhooaeth  oar  company,  it  fbrmeth  our  countenances, 
it  pnttflth  the  accent  and  emphasis  upon  our  words.  How  frequently  doth  it  go 
with  US  to  our  stndy,  and  there  sit  with  us  and  do  our  work  I  How  oft  doth  it 
cfaDoae  cor  salgeot»  and,  more  frequently  still,  our  words  and  ornaments  I  And 
idien  pcide  hath  made  the  sermon,  it  goes  with  us  into  the  pulpit — it  formeth 
oar  tone--it  animateth  ns  in  the  delivery — ^it  takes  us  off  from  that  which  may 
be  di^kasing,  how  necessary  soever,  and  setteth  us  in  pursuit  of  vain  applause. 
And  when  the  sermon  19  done,  pride  goeth  home  with  us,  and  maketh  us  moro 
eager  to  know  whether  we  were  applauded  than  whether  we  did  prevail  for  the 
Bsviog  of  sools.  Oh  what  a  constant  companion — what  a  tyrannical  commander 
—what  a  tfy  and  insinuating  enemy,  is  this  sin  of  pride  t — Baxter, 

mmSBSr— Tha  Pnriileation  of 

Had  Isaiah  need  of  a  coal  to  unpollute  his  lips,  then  do  ministers  require 
Mm  gVoHmm  igfnewn-^  whole  glohe  of  fire. — St,  Bernard. 

KLIIfUttS.— Tlia  Bapntatioa  of 

Thflj  ahoold  not  make  it  a  point  to  pleate  men,  nor  should  they  make  it  a 
point  to  ditpUa$e  men.  They  should  preach  the  truth ;  and  if  they  do  this,  God 
wiU  take  care  of  their  reputation,  and  give  them  just  as  much  as  they  ought  to 


U11IXSB8. — ^Tlia  Baiisty  of 

God's  fkithful  ministers  are  stars  that  He  holds  in  His  right  hand,  and  men 
AtH  as  soon  pull  the  sun  out  of  the  firmament,  as  pull  tbem  out  of  the  hand  of 
theb  God.    They  are  as  safe  as  His  omnipotence  can  shield  them. — T,  Brookt, 

UJUTJUtf.— Tlia  Sodal  Condnot  of 

The  dinner-party,  or  the  tea-table,  is  not  unfrequently  a  tribunal  whereat 
Cfidenee  is  received  for  or  against  the  ministry.  If  prayerful  vigilance  attend  us 
then,  the  fineedom  of  social  converse  will  grace  our  general  character:  the  firinge 
win  aecGcd  with  and  adorn  the  robe.  But  if  we  venture  forth  in  another  mood, 
•ad  our  spirit  be  exactly  the  spirit  of  the  world,  difibring  in  nothing  firom  that  of 
the  g»iHiffltt  and  contrasting  with  nothing  but  our  own  studied  solemnity  in 
another  place,  then  may  we  depart  from  that  house  more  sorrowftdly  than  we 
tttend  i^  for  we  have  dishonoured  our  ministry  rather  than  fulfilled  it  The 
Philistines  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot,  and  the  world's  house  of  feasting  has 
been  the  hooee  of  our  bondage. — J,  Thompson, 

UJURJUftS. — Solsom  Questions  to 

Is  not  the  care  of  souls  a  load  sufficient  ? 
Are  not  your  holy  stipends  paid  for  this  ? 
Were  you  not  bred  apart  from  worldly  noise. 
To  study  souls,  their  cares  and  their  diseases  ? 
The  province  of  the  soul  is  large  enough 
To  fill  up  every  cranny  of  your  time, 
And  leave  you  much  to  answer,  if  one  wretch 
Be  damned  by  your  neglect. — Dry  den, 

■ililUlUI^— Tlia  SoMMt  of 

The  great  secret  of  success  lies  in  these  three  things : — Christ — ^immortal 


I 
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KIRIBTSBB.— Tlka  I«mparMiieat  Heceuar;  for 

It  conaioU  ia  a  natural  eieriouauiisB.  a  thougbl/u]  coat  of  miod.  an 
neas  for  ru]igLi>ii9  sludies  and  iliities.  One  maj  be  a  very  good  mui,  and  of  81 
mind,  and  jet  have  a  levity  of  diBpasitian,  and  a  frivolitj  of  muiDer,  which  oi 
bhn  to  be  uaeAil  us  ■  minister.  Be  has  not  the  right  temperament.  But  if  m 
one.  in  trjing  to  leprcsB  gaiety  of  spirita  and  coDveraation.  should  gtiffea  iuta  m 
rigid,  aovere  manner,  the  laat  error  would  be  almost  «ar«e  iban  the  Srat.  . 
gioD  does  not  Jealioy  a  genial  disposilion  .■  it  rather  renders  the  heut  11 
Bjinipikthizinu,  und  even  bids  ua  r^oico  with  the  happy,  as  well  as  <reep  with  tl 
aorrowfuL — I>r.  ilanm. 

JQKIBTEBS.— The  Temporliiag  of 

1  would  cot  have  any  to  be  cantvntioua  with  those  that  govern  tbtn,  di 
Ite  disobedieiit  to  any  of  their  lawful  commands ;  but  it  is  sot  the  Iiuet  roproicliS 
'  of  mttiisters,  that  tho  most  uf  them,  for  wiirldlj  ailvantage,  suit  themseJvis  to 
party  which  is  moat  likely  to  promote  tbeir  ends.  If  they  look  for  aecular  adraD* 
tages,  they  suit  themedvoa  to  the  secular  power;  if  fur  popular  applause,  they 
suit  thiimsolTea  to  the  party  that  is  moat  in  eredit.  This,  alas  !  is  an  ejwlenneid 
malady.  How  generally  did  the  common  sort  of  miniBlcrs  change  their  rcKgioa 
with  the  prince,  at  aet^ral  timec,  in  this  land  I  Not  all,  indeei),  as  our  MsrtyA 
otogy  can  witness:  but  yet  the  most.  And  the  name  tractable  distemper  d 
etiU  follow  us  so,  that  it  oceasioneth  our  enemies  to  aay  llint  reput&Uoc 
preferment  are  our  religion  and  our  rewan], — Baxter. 

HIKISTEBA— WUdom  Ilaedfal  to 

Mitny  intricate  and  perplexed  cases  wiU  uome  before  na ;  it  will  be  diagracaMW 
V,  ua  not  Ifl  be  prepared  for  ouch.    Our  patienta  will  pnt  many  qiieatioos  to  aBfT 
•it  will  be  disgraoeful  (0  oa  not  to  be  prepared  to  answer  them.    We  tn  liwl 
aeruhBDta  engaged  in  extensive  concema ;  a  little  ready  money  in  the  pocket  <t~ 
not  answer  the  demands  that  will  be  mode  npon  na.    Some  thinli  it  w  ~ 
tliuy  sro    gTriesly    deci.>ired.      Th^re   must    be  a  well-furnished  acconnt  at   t 
banker's.— fi.  Cecil. 

HIVUITSB8.— Ih«  Words  and  UatUr  at 

Many  minisUra  are  like  empty  orators,  that  have  a  flood  of  words  and  a  drop 
of  matter.— T.  Brookt. 

KUHSTEBS.— Tb«  Wonhlp  of 

Where  there  ia  idolatrons  worship  of  miniaters,  Christ  alwayi  ooenpiea  ■  lo 
place. — if.  H.  Evant. 

KtSISTEBS  tad  UITT. 

The  distinction  between  miniaten  and  laity  is  plain ;  plain  in  aymbda  u  1 
aa  language;  aa  plain  aa  the  ditforenc«  between  slurs  and  eandUttiek*. — D 

IfNtUe. 

KDriBTST.— TiM  AbMlnU  VMd  for  the 

The  best  system  of  reUgion  must  neoesMrily  either  dwindle  to  nothing, 
egregioualy  corrupted,  IT  it  ia  not  perpetually  inculcated  and  explained 
regular  and  standing  ministij. — Mo*hnm. 
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SmSIET.— An  Apo0tle-Lik8 

The  advantagee  f<^  this  were  never  greater  than  they  are  now.  Holy  light 
nerer  ibooe  with  greater  brilliancy  or  abundance.  The  voice  of  Providence,  the 
neoesnties  of  the  world,  the  character  of  the  age,  the  honours  of  Christ,  never 
man  urgently  demanded  sach  a  ministry.  Bat  when  there  shall  be  a  ministry 
vho  shall  pfay,  and  meditate,  and  live  like  the  Apostles,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
vill  there  be  men  who  will  preach  like  the  Apostles. — Dr.  Skinner, 

UJISTKT.— A  Baxxta 

This  might  be  taken  as  one  in  which  there  is  a  want  of  apparent  firuit — ^the 
gathffling  of  sonls  to  Jesns ;  for  conversion  is  the  imprint  of  the  Master's  stamp 
upon  His  servants'  hunble  labours. — J,  Richardson. 

miilBT.— Benevolenee  a  Help  in  the 

If  we  wish  to  incline  others  to  our  opinions,  or  to  win  them  to  the  Saviour, 
aod  80  bring  them  to  be  Christians,  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  it  than  to  show 
them  kindness,  and  even  to  minister  to  their  temporal  wants.  Benevolence 
towards  them  softens  the  hearty  and  inclines  them  to  listen  to  us.  It  disarms 
their  prqndioes,  and  disposes  them  to  the  exercise  of  the  mild  and  amiable  feelings 
of  Rfigion.  Hence  our  Saviour  was  engaged  in  healing  the  diseases,  and  supply, 
ingthe  wants  of  the  people,  and  thus  prepared  them  to  receive  His  message  of 
troth.  Thus  God  is  love,  and  is  constantly  doing  good,  that  His  goodness  may 
kad  men  to  repentance. — A.  Barnes, 

imSIBY.— A  CaU  to  the 

The  Holy  Ghost  calls  men  to  the  ministry,  and  makes  them  overseers  of  the 
Chnreh,  in  three  several  respects : — By  qualifying  them  for  the  oflfice ;  by  directing 
the  ocdatners  to  discern  their  qualifications,  and  know  the  fittest  men ;  and  by 
fireetiDg  them  to  a  particular  charge.  All  these  things  were  once  done  in  an 
extraordinary  way — by  inspiration,  or,  at  least,  very  often.  The  same  are  done 
Bov  by  the  ordinary  way  of  the  Spirit's  assistance ;  but  it  is  the  same  Spirit  still ; 
and  men  are  called  and  qualified  now  as  then.  It  is  a  strange  conceit,  therefore, 
that  oniination  by  the  hands  of  man  is  of  more  absolute  necessity  in  the  minis- 
terial offiee  than  the  calling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  God  hath  determined  in  His  Word 
that  there  shall  be  snch  an  office ;  He  also  giveth  men  the  qualifications  which  He 
nq[iureth ;  so  that  all  that  the  Church  has  to  do  is  to  accept  of  them  that  are  so 
pRwided,  and,  upon  consent,  to  install  them  solemnly  in  this  office. — Baxter, 

In  desiring  holy  orders  there  may  be  many  external  circumstances  whicb  we 
am  joitified  in  regarding  as  providential  leadings ;  but  these,  if  they  stand  alone, 
SR  BOi  sufficient  to  constitute  a  "  caU."  It  must  be  something  altogether  apart 
from  woddy  considerations  and  prospects,  the  bias  of  parents,  inaptitude  for  any 
weokr  profies&ion,  or  a  mere  liking  for  the  outward  routine  of  ministerial  labour.* 
h  most  be  the  inward  testimony  of  the  heart,  bearing  witness  to  our  conscience 
that  we  love  the  Saviour,  and  desire  to  win  souls  to  Him ;  and  further,  a  con- 
that  we  do  willingly,  heartily,  and  hopefully  engage  in  the  work  with  a 
eye  to  God's  glory.  These  are  essential,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
Mtward  can  of  the  Church.— JBi<^  Oxenden. 

This  18  a  true  saying — ^that  the  Lord,  by  His  Spirit,  excites  an  earnest  and 
desire  to  preach  the  Gospel — a  desire  so  strong,  that  He  in  whom  it 
can  be  satisfied  with  no  other  calling.    In  such  a  case,  it  should  be  regarded 
of  the  chief  and  leading  evidences  of  a  divine  call  to  this  work. — A.  Barnes. 
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If  yoa  have  a  deop  sense  of  the  sweetness  of  the  sernoe  of  Gmst ;  if  the 
blood  of  the  redemption  is  really  in  your  heart  and  your  Uood ;  if  yoa  have 
tasted  what  gratitude  means,  and  what  love  means,  and  if  heaven  is  such  a 
reality  to  you  that  all  that  lies  between  youth  and  manhood  is  but  a  step 
toward  heaven ;  if  you  think  that  the  saving  of  a  single  soul  would  be  worth  the 
work  of  your  whole  life,  you  have  a  call,  and  a  very  loud  caU.  A  call  to  the 
ministiy  is  along  the  line  of  humility,  and  love,  and  sympathy,  and  good  sense, 
and  natural  aspirations  toward  God.  But  if  you  want  only  this — to  be  very 
eloquent  men,  and  to  watch  the  eloquence  of  others ;  or  if  you  want  to  have  a 
large  Church,  with  a  large  salary  behind  it;  and  if  that  is  your  caU  to  the 
ministry,  stay  away.  You  may  be  called,  but  it  was  not  the  Lord  that  called  yon ; 
it  was  tie  devil ! — H.  W,  Beecher, 

MOnSTBY.— Christ  Opposed  an  TTnleamed 

Christ  Himself  expressed  His  opposition  to  an  unlearned  ministry,  by  teach- 
ing the  Apostles  Himself,  and  then  by  bestowing  on  them  miraculous  endow- 
ments which  no  learning  at  present  can  fiimish.  It  is  also  a  notable  flust  that, 
in  the  single  selection  which  He  made  of  an  Apostle  after  His  asceniion  to 
heaven,  when  He  came  to  choose  one  who  had  not  been  under  His  personal 
teaching,  He  chose  a  learned  man — the  Apostle  Paul,  and  thus  evineed  His 
purpose  that  there  should  be  training,  or  education,  in  those  who  are  invested 
with  the  sacred  office. — A,  Barnes, 

XIHISTBY.— The  Christian 

The  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  given  in  Eph.  iv. 
7.16.  The  grandeur  of  its  introduction  is  shewn  to  have  been  long  before 
prefigured  by  the  glorious  descent  and  ascent  of  Jehovah  upon  Mount  Sinai 
Its  original  grant  and  institution  is  traced  to  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  high  pre-eminence  of  this  gift  appears  in  its  distributive  variety  of 
office — "apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers;"  and  in  the 
important  end  for  which  it  was  ordained — the  completion  of  the  Church.  We 
cannot  conceive  any  more  entire  view  of  this  institution,  nor  one  that  more 
decisively  marks  its  divine  original. — Bridges. 

MINISTBY.— A  ChristlesB 

If  we  should  come  to  the  pulpit  with  another  doctrine  than  mercy  by  the 
grace  of  God,  salvation  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  physician  walks  his  wards  without  the  medicine — ^the  soldier  is  away  to 
battle  with  an  empty  scabbard — Moses  has  gone  up  to  the  rock,  but  loft  the  rod 
below ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  he  stands  a  helpless  man  amid  these  dying 
Israelites — he  mocks  their  eyes  with  a  pole  without  the  serpent.  And  since  a 
ministry  without  Christ  must  be  a  ministry  without  grace,  lacking  the  very  pith 
and  marrow  of  power, — since  it  is  only  when  Jesus  is  lifted  up  that  men  are  to 
be  drawn,  the  inert  masses  to  be  moved,  well  might  St.  Paul  say,  and  well  may 
every  preacher  and  pulpit  echo  the  sentiment — "  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified." — Dr.  Guthrie. 

MINISTBY.— A  Commanding 

One  great  want  of  the  times  is  a  commanding  ministry — ^a  minister  of  a  piety 
at  once  sober  and  earnest,  and  of  mightiest  moral  power.  Give  us  these  men, 
"full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  who  will  proclaim  old  truths  with  new 
energy,  not  cumbering  them  with  massive  drapery,  nor  hiding  them  'neath  piles 
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of  labhish.  Give  hb  these  men  I — men  of  Bound  speech,  who  will  preach  the  truth 
isitiiin  JetUB,  not  with  faltering  tongue  and  averted  eye,  as  if  the  mind  blushed 
ititiowncredulitj;  not  distilling  it  into  an  essence  so  subtle,  and  so  speedily 
deoompoaed,  that  a  ehemical  analysis  al(me  can  detect  the  faint  odour  which  tells 
it  has  been  there,  but  who  will  preach  it  apostle-wise,  that  is,  "  first  of  all,"  at 
ODM  a  prineiple  shrined  in  the  heart,  and  a  motive  mighty  in  the  life — the  source 
of  all  morals,  and  the  inspiration  of  all  oharity-^the  sanctifier  of  every  relation- 
ildp,  and  the  tweetner  of  evexy  toU.  Give  us  these  men  t — ^men  of  dauntless 
eourage,  fhnn  wh<nn  God-fear  has  banished  man-fear ;  who  will  stand  unblenched 
hdan  the  pride  of  birth,  and  the  pride  of  rank,  and  the  pride  of  office,  and  the 
pode  of  intellect^  and  the  pride  of  money,  and  will  rebuke  their  conventional 
hypoerisiea,  and  demolish  their  fiilse  confidences,  and  sweep  away  their  refuges 
of  hesL  Give  ns  these  men  I — ^men  of  tenderest  sympathy,  who  dare  despise  none, 
however  vile  and  crafty,  because  the  "  one  blood  **  appeals  for  relationship  in  its 
doggish  or  fevered  flow,  who  deal  not  in  fierce  reproofs  nor  haughty  bearing, 
becaoae  their  own  souls  have  just  been  brought  out  of  prison ;   by  whom  the 

win  not  be  harshly  chided,  and  who  will  mourn  over  the  wanderer — "  My 
I  my  brother  I "    Give  us  these  men  I — men  of  zeal  untiring ;  whose 

of  constancy  quail  not,  although  dull  men  sneer,  and  proud  men  sconi, 
and  timid  men  blush,  and  cautious  men  deprecate,  and  wicked  men  revile ;  who, 
llioii^  atrophy  wastes  the  world,  and  paralysis  has  setUed  on  the  Church,  amid 
hazard  and  hardship,  are  '*  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth ;  ** 

"And  think 
"What  others  only  dreamed  about,  and  do 
What  others  did  but  think,  and  glory  in 
What  others  dared  but  do." 

Give  OS  these  men  I  in  whom  Paul  would  find  congenial  reasoners ;  whom  the 
lermt  Peter  would  greet  with  a  welcome  sparkle  in  the  eye ;  to  whom  the  gentle 
John  would  be  attracted  as  to  twin-souls  which  beat  like  his  own — all  lovingly. 
Give  us  these  men  1  and  you  need  speak  no  more  of  the  faded  greatness  and 
pfostnta  might  of  the  pulpit — the  true  God-witnesses  shall  be  re-instated  in  their 
SBciait  moral  sovereignty,  and  "  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  shall  commend 
themselves  to  eveiy  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."~  Dr.  Punshon. 

■HHntY.— Ths  Bsiign  of  the 

Lei  it  be  written  in  letters  of  light  that  the  conversion  of  the  soul  of  apostate 
■an  to  God  is  the  ultimate  design  of  the  ministry.  A  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is 
■ot  moely  the  teacher  of  a  sacred  science,  not  merely  the  leader  of  religious 
vonh^^  not  merely  the  administrator  of  religious  ordinances,  not  merely  the 
mlsr  of  a  Christian  Church.  He  is  all  this,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  more ;  he  is  in- 
MraBMtttally  the  converter  of  men's  souls  to  God.  To  leave  off  with  the  lesser 
Mds  IS  just  as  if  we  should  be  satisfied  with  regulating  the  conversation  and  pro- 
voting  the  order  of  a  company  of  condemned  criminals  in  a  prison,  without 
stianpiing  to  induce  them  to  use  the  prescribed  means  of  saving  their  Uvea. — 
/.  i.  /osief . 

The  grand  design  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  it  is  also  the  end  of  time  and 
the  eod  oi  Christ's  whole  work,  is  to  perfect  man,  or  rather  to  perfect  humanity. 
The  Soo  of  God  is  the  fountain-head  and  prototype  of  hxmfianity,  and  humanity 
vin  in  the  end  be  the  Son  of  God  unfolded.— Dr.  PuUfofd, 
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XINISTBT.— An  Earnest 

It  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  noise  and  rattle  of  the  ftissy  brook ;  it  is  like  the 
deep  stream  rolling  its  current  silently,  resistlessly,  and  without  pause.  It  is  a 
living  ministry ;  not  mere  preaching  or  service,  occasional  or  even  systematic ;  it 
is  the  influence  of  the  whole  man ;  it  is  the  word  made  flesh ;  so  permeating  the 
whole  man  that  every  word,  act,  and  expression  are  as  the  blasts  of  a  divine 
trumpet,  ronsing  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  moral  danger.  Such  a  ministry  is  a 
matter  of  necessity.  The  divine  thing  in  the  man  becomes  irrepressible,  it  breaks 
out  as  sunbeams  through  the  clouds. — Dr,  Thomas, 

Will  any  one  deny  that  in  the  present  state  of  modem  society  we  want  an 
earnest  ministry  to  break  in  some  degree  the  spell  and  leave  the  soul  at  liberty 
for  the  afiairs  of  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world  ?  When  polities  have 
come  upon  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  our  people  for  six  days  oat  of  seven, 
invested  with  the  charms  of  eloquence,  and  decked  with  the  colours  of  party; 
when  the  orator  and  the  writer  have  thrown  the  witcheiy  of  genius  over  the  soul, 
how  con  it  be  expected  that  tame,  spiritless,  vapid  common-places  from  the 
pulpit — sermons  without  either  head  or  heart — Shaving  neither  weight  of  matter 
nor  grace  of  manner — ^neither  genius  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  taste,  nor 
taste  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  genius — ^no  unction  of  evangelical  truth,  no 
impress  of  eternity,  no  radiance  from  heaven,  no  terror  from  hell ;  in  short,  no 
adaptation  to  awaken  reflection  or  to  produce  conviction : — ^how  can  it  be 
expected,  I  say,  that  such  sermons  can  avail  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  f  What  chance  have  such  preachers  amid 
the  tumult,  to  be  heard  or  felt ;  or  what  daim  have  they  upon  the  pubUe  atten- 
tion, amid  the  high  excitement  in  which  we  live?  The  hearers  too  often  6el 
that  in  listening  to  their  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  as  compared  with  what  they 
have  heard  and  read  during  the  week,  it  is  as  if  they  were  turning  from  the 
brilliant  and  tasteful  gas-light  to  the  dim  and  smoking  spark  of  the  tallow  and 
tlie  rush.  Who  but  the  pastor  who  can  speak  in  power  and  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit — a  man  wlio  shall  rise  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  in  the  pulpit^  clothed 
with  a  potency  to  throw  into  shadow,  by  his  vivid  rej^resentations  of  heaven  and 
eternity,  all  these  painted  nothings  on  which  his  hearers  are  in  danger  of  squan- 
dering their  immortal  souls. — J.  A.  James. 

MINISTBT.— Educated  Men  and  the 

The  ministry  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  truth  has  no  chance  at  all  with 
refined  and  educated  men,  unless  it  have  a  refined  dress.  Now,  although  it  is 
true  that  such  men  do  look  for  what  shall  accord  with  their  delicate  and  elevated 
tastes,  and  although  even  the  truth  of  God  is  better  if  presented  in  chaste  and 
elegant  language,  there  are  always,  in  every  man's  hejurt,  great  cords  underlying 
all  these  lighter  desires,  which  will  answer  instantly  and  powerfully  to  the 
touches  of  feeling,  even  though  it  be  rudely  expressed.  When  a  man  overflows, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  express  himself  knocks  his  language  in  all  directions,  his 
honest,  earnest,  outright^  downright  feeling  is  the  power  which  moves.  It  would 
be  mightier  were  it  well  expressed,  but  the  feeling  is  the  thing  after  all ;  and 
when  a  man  holds  bock  feeling  until  it  chokes  in  the  sand,  that  he  may  present 
a  correct  and  refined  discourse,  he  betrays  Christ  to  rhetoric. — H,  W.  Beecher, 

MIinSTBT.— Entering  and  Continuing  in  the 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  ministry  who  is  not  qualified  to  impart 
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initniction  to  othen  on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion ;  and  no  one  should 
fed  that  he  ought  to  continue  in  the  mioistzy,  who  has  not  indostij,  and  self-denial, 
ind  the  love  of  study  enongh  to  lead  him  constantly  to  endeavour  to  increase  in 
knoiriedge,  that  he  may  he  qualified  to  teach  others. — A,  Bamei. 

nmZST.— Til*  BiptrinM  of  tho 

The  ministiy  is  a  tempest  Ibr  the  souL — SL  Qregory. 

HHUIXT.— Hm  Sztnt  of  the 

We  are  eommissioned  to  traTorse  the  whole  world  with  this  life-giving  ministry, 
•nd  to  ezerdae  it  on  hehalf  of  every  souL  Myriads  that  no  man  can  count  have 
ifaeady  been  awakened  to  a  divine  and  endless  life  through  this  ministry ;  and  the 
■me  ministiy, — a  ministiy  in  the  hands  of  human  beings, — is  even  now  stealing 
nmnd  the  ^be  and  accompanied  with  demonstrations  Uiat  it  is  "  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  God."— Dr.  PuUford. 

■HIRST*— Ybihirif  ia  the 

I  have  had  occasion  to  trace  the  cause  of  not  a  few  fkilures  in  the  miuistry, 
and  am  bound  to  say  that  pedantic  discipline  has  largely  contributed  to  these 
unhi^ipy  results.  There  is  a  tendency  in  such  discipline  to  create  contempt  for 
the  flrdinaxy  pursuits  of  life,  to  withdraw  men  from  the  thoroughfares  of  the  world, 
and  immnxe  them  in  monastio  solitude,  and  so  to  impoverish  their  ministry  of  the 
vcfy  qualities  which  could  adapt  it  to  the  immediate  and  most  pressing  wants  of 
thor  beaien. — Dr,  Parker, 

Many  are  the  causes  of  failures  in  the  ministry;  but  the  following  stand,  like 
Saal  among  the  prophets,  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others : — Practical  oommoa 
sense;  indolence,  both  in  study  and  pastoration;  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
vcric  itaelf  and  in  the  Gospel  message;  the  neglect  of  prayer;  the  absence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and,  lastiy,  the  want  of  personal  regeneration  and  holiness. — 
J>r.i>8pief. 

JUIllBtT^— 7aiBtiiig  in  the 

The  reason  of  this  is  an  actual  decline  in  spiritual  strength.  It  is  not,  brother, 
nerdy  that  you  do  not  do  so  much,  it  is  that  you  are  not  so  much ;  that  is — ^you 
have  not  the  amount  of  life  in  you  which  you  once  had.  Onght  not  this  to  drive 
yon  at  once  to  the  Good  Physician  to  seek  for  healing  at  His  hands?  There  is, 
if  yoB  look  a  little  into  your  spirit,  a  falling  off  in  your  love  to  Jesus.  Holy  work 
is  DO  hsider,  but  you  do  not  love  Christ  so  well.  You  have,  in  truth,  no  more 
■nmioi  than  you  had,  ^nt  you  have  forgotten  your  best  Friend.  Oh,  if  you  had 
Wen  in  the  bsAqueting-house  with  Him,  and  His  banner  of  love  had  waved  over 
joo,  and  you  had  been  made  to  drink  of  the  spiced  wine  of  His  pomegranate  in 
sveet  eomrnunion  with  His  blessed  person,  you  would  not  have  fainted ;  for  he 
who  is  on  fire  with  divine  love  will  bum  his  way  through  all  difficulties  I — Spurgeon. 

MUIRJIT. — Tho  Chrmnd  Snljects  of  the 

It  is  certain,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  grand  p^uliarities  of  the 
Go^d  system,  will  be  preferred  before  all  things  else.  They  are  in  themselves 
■on  diroct^  iavourable  to  the  end  of  the  minister's  labours,  more  congenial  to 
the  evangelical  strain  and  drift  of  discourse,  more  entitied  to  precedence  by  their 
own  ioeomparable  excellence  and  power. — Dr,  Skinner, 
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MIVI8TBT.— The  Joyt  of  the 

They  are  the  most  delectable  jojs  whioh  earth  can  afford.  To  haTe  eomsiitted 
to  him  the  eoole  of  men  to  save,  to  Ioto,  and  to  bless ;  to  be  eharged  wiifa  eoade- 
Bcending  towards  his  erring  brethren,  gathering  them  in  his  arms  from  anud  the 
miseries  and  sufferings  of  this  life,  and  of  leading  them  to  the  troth,  to  yirtae, 
and  to  heaven; — ^is  not  this  the  sweetest ei^oyment  the  heart  can  desire P  0 
holy  joys  of  the  sacred  ministry,  how  little  are  ye  known  and  felt  by  the  best  of 
us !  It  is  painM,  doubtless,  to  have  to  stir  up  sin-sick  souls;  bat  when  at  the 
cost  of  much  self-sacrifice  we  are  able  to  benefit  but  one  such  soul,  with  what 
overflowing  gratitude  shall  we  thank  God,  and  say : — **  liay  all  my  di^  be  like 
this  day  f—lfttlloif. 

IflHISTBY Leavixig  the 

Men  who  leave  the  ministry,  and  voluntarily  devbte  themselves  to  Boaie  other 
calling  when  they  might  preach,  never  had  the  proper  spirit  of  an  ambassador  Hor 
Jesus.  If  for  the  sake  of  ease  or  gain ;  if  to  avoid  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
life  of  a  pastor ;  if  to  teach  a  school,  to  write  a  book,  to  live  npon  an  estate,  or  to 
enQoy  life,  they  lay  aside  the  ministry,  it  is  proof  that  they  never  had  a  call  to 
the  work.  So  did  not  Paul;  and  so  did  not  Paul's  Master  and  oora.  Thaj 
loved  the  work ;  and  they  left  it  not  till  death. — A.  BamM. 

MIHISTBT.— Keans  Employed  in  the 

It  is  right  to  use  all  the  means  in  our  power,  not  absolutely  wicked,  to  save 
men.  Paul  was  tail  of  devices ;  and  much  of  the  success  of  the  ministiy  will 
depend  on  a  wise  use  of  plans  that  may,  by  the  divine  blessing,  arrest  and  save 
the  souls  of  men. — A.  Bamea. 

MIHISTBT.— The  Nature  of  the 

The  ministry  is  not  a  mere  human  profession;  it  is  infinitely  higher  than 
that ;  it  is  a  divine  vocation. — Dr,  Daviet, 

MIinSTBT.— The  Perpetuity  of  the 

Ministers  may  be  thrust  into  comers,  clapped  up  in  prison,  hurried  to  their 
graves,  but  the  sepulchres  of  ministers  are  not  the  graves  of  the  ministry :  the 
ministry  is  perpetual,  and  will  therefore  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
endure. — Chartwck. 

MINISTBT.— Retirement  firom  the 

This  apology  is  frequently  heard : — "I  have  been  so  long  at  it  now,  I  think 
it  is  time  to  retire."  Say  you  so,  my  comrades  ?  The  sun  has  been  shining  now 
a  great  many  thousand  years,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  he  intends  retiring  from 
his  business  yet.  God  has  given  to  us  fruitful  seasons,  and  I  have  not  heard 
that  he  intends  to  cease  to  bless  our  husbandry ;  every  day  we  drink  firom  the 
river  of  His  mercy,  and  we  have  had  no  intimation  yet  that  that  river  has  ceased 
to  flow,  and  that  God  intends  to  cut  off  the  supplies.  Why,  then,  should  any 
one  of  us  dream  of  staying  his  hand  f  What  is  a  life-time  at  its  utmost  length 
for  the  service  of  God?  Suppose  a  man  could  spend  seventy  clear  years  in 
unflagging  exertion  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  what  would  it  be  after  all? 
Dear  Master !  put  Thy  hand  ^n  our  lips  the  next  time  we  would  use  such  words, 
and  never  permit  us  to  insult  the  sovereignty  of  Thy  love  by  nmkipg  jjj  excuse 
for  our  sluggishness ! — Spurgeon, 
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If  w«  tarn  to  tpofltoHe  history,  we  find  a  ministry  that  was  nndoubtedly 
■ensaticinal.  '*  These  that  have  tomsd  the  world  upside  down  have  come  hither 
also,*  Such  a  ministry,  therefore,  most  have  been  marked  by  extreme  excite- 
ment Why  should  it  not  be  so  now?  Of  coarse  it  wiU  be  answered  that  the 
power  of  working  nurades  has  been  withdrawn,  and  that  we  address  ourselyes  to 
a  orilization  which  was  unknown  to  the  Apostles ;  let  this  be  granted,  and  what 
tliMi?  Should  not  our  preaching  be  fervent  f  And  is  not  the  Gospel  the  same 
for  ever?  If  the  tones  have  changed,  our  ministry  should  be  adapted  to  the 
altered  cirenmstanoes ;  upon  the  indifEerence  which  may  have  luUed  the  public 
mind  we  should  pour  the  terrors  and  the  threatenings  of  the  Lord ;  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  luxurious  and  eflfeminate  we  should  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  cross ; 
sad  on  the  attention  of  the  worldling  and  the  scoffer  we  should  force  the 
realifcieB  and  daims  of  eternity.  The  tokens  which  accompany  the  preaching  of 
the  Ooepd,  as  the  seal  of  God,  may  not  be  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  cen  tu- 
nes; but  if  we  are  fiuthfiil  servants,  God  will  not  withhold  His  witness,  and 
thoog^  that  witness  may  not  be  given  as  fire  upon  Carmel,  or  as  the  signs  and 
wonders  of  the  apostolic  age,  it  shall  be  so  obviously  accorded  in  the  quickening 
sod  spiritual  growth  of  our  hearers,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  God  Himself  ia 
our  uupiiBtkm  and  8trength.~2>r.  Parker. 

« 
MUlffllEf. — ^Ihe  Bublime  Work  of  the 

'Vnnter  is  the  reign  of  Death ;  Nature  lies  shuddering  in  hnr  grave.  Suppose 
It  had  been  our  work  to  call  her  forth  firom  her  grave,  inspired  with  the  vigour 
of  new'bocn  lifo,  and  dressed  in  all  the  variety  of  her  charms.  Suppose  it  had 
bean  our  office  to  walk  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  and  to  cry — Live  1  and 
focthwith  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  meadow  springing,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Sarien  forming,  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  south  unfolding.  How  exhila- 
iiAiiigl  The  very  idea  quickens  the  heart  with  a  strange  energy.  Let  us  suppose 
anoUier  ease.  Suppose  God  had  commissioned  us  to  go  from  grave-yard  to 
gnve-jKd  to  awaken  the  dead.  How  inspiring  and  sublime  would  have  been 
oar  offieel  To  enter  the  solemn  grave-yard — that  empire  of  death  t  to  feel  that 
ve  were  the  bearers  of  life  to  the  dead  1  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  thousands 
«f  riesflng  tenants,  and,  crying — Live  I  to  see  them  breaking  forth,  startled  into 
lifcb  ttinifing  on  the  earth  and  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  t  Does  it  seem 
fika  anoganee  to  entertain  the  supposition  of  our  being  agents  in  such  a  work  ? 
1m,  we  giant  that  the  bare  supposition  would  be  arrogance  if  it  were  not  that 
oar  Ood  has  aetnally  employed  us  in  a  sublimer  work  than  even  this.  •  •  • 
Thae  eaa  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  it  is  not  possible  for  man  or  angel 
to  coDiwiie  another  work  equal  in  glory  with  that  with  which  we  stand  commis- 
r.  PfaUford, 


HDRRSTd— Thmnkftiliieai  respeeting  the 

V  there  is  anything  for  which  a  good  man  will  be  thankful,  and  should  be 
ttnkftdf  it  is  that  he  has  been  so  directed  by  the  Spirit  and  providence  of  God 
aitD  be  put  into  the  ministry.  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  toil  and  of  self-denial,  and 
dnsading  many  sacrifices  of  personal  ease  and  comfort  It  requires  a  man  to 
#ie  up  hh  splendid  Respects  of  worldly  distinction,  and  of  wealth  and  ease.  It 
i^tified  wiUi  want,  and  poverty,  and  neglect,  and  persecution.  But  it 
io  honourable,  so  excellent,  so  noUe  and  ennobling;  it  is  attended 
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with  so  many  precioai  comforts  here,  and  it  has  such  promises  of  Ueesedness 
and  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  that  no  matter  what  a  man  is  required  to 
give  up  in  order  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  should  be  thankfiil  to 
Christ  for  putting  him  into  the  office. — A,  Barnes. 

MINI8TBY. — ^An  TTnoonYertad 

As  a  rule,  Heaven  only  blesses  the  ministry  of  regenerated  men :  He  emplqjrs 
good  men  to  make  bad  men  good.  Exceptions  to  this  law  there  may  have  been. 
We  have  read  of  sailors  in  the  Arctic  regions  who,  to  warm  their  freezing  blood, 
have  kindled  a  fire  by  pieces  of  ice  taken  frt>m  the  crystal  mountains  of  frozen 
waters  that  were  piled  about  them.  By  forming  the  ice  into  concave  lens,  it 
caught  and  condensed  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus  by  its  aid  they  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  wild  wilderness  of  ice :  meanwhile  the  medium  that  conveyed  the  fire 
remained  frigid  as  ever.  Even  so  the  rays  of  Gospel  truth  may  pass  through  the 
frozen  heart  of  an  unconverted  minister,  thaw  the  souls  of  his  congregation  into 
the  temperature  of  heavenly  love,  and  leave  him  frx>8ty  stilL — Dr,  Thomat. 

KimSTBY.— An  Unparalleled 

Jesus  was  a  man  of  Nazareth,  whom  no  hint  of  the  learning  and  scienoe  of 
other  lands,  and  of  the  discoveries  and  speculations  of  the  world's  sages,  could 
by  any  possibility  have  reached.  He  was  a  man  of  humble  origin  alao;  His 
parents,  His  relatives.  His  associates,  were  all  poor ;  and  He  himself  was  poor, 
to  the  last  very  poor.  He  was,  moreover,  a  working  carpenter,  and  had  spent 
His  life  in  a  workshop  till  He  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had,  therefore, 
enjoyed  no  advantages  of  education,  of  access  to  books,  or  of  introduction  to 
superior  society.  But  this  person,  in  a  ministry  of  three  years,  did  infinitely 
more  for  mankind  and  all  succeeding  ages,  than  either  Socrates  or  Plato,  or  both 
together,  were  able  to  do,  each  ^ith  the  labour  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  with  all 
their  maturity  of  wisdom  and  experience,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  learning, 
and  travel,  and  patronage.  What  the  wisest  and  brightest  souls  in  the  ancient 
world,  what  even  the  inspired  prophets  of  Israel  never  accomplished,  was  accom- 
plisbed  by  a  young,  obscure,  Galilean  mechanic !  What  is  still  more :  it  may  be 
affirmed,  without  misgiving,  that  of  all  the  spiritual  truth  existing  in  the  world 
at  this  moment,  all  the  most  important  ideas  can  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  hare  their  sole  fountain  in  His  mind.  From  His  mind 
there  shone  a  light  which  neither  Ejrypt,  nor  India,  nor  Greece,  nor  Rome,  had 
ever  kindled,  which  no  age  before  His  day  ever  saw,  and  none  since,  except  in 
Him  alone,  has  ever  seen. — Dr.  J.  Young. 

MINISTRY.— The  Vitality  of  the 

The  Christian  ministry  has  a  singular  vitality.  Schools  of  philo.opliy,  once 
full  of  life,  have  died  away;  bright  popular  enterprizes,  Uke  that  of  chivalry,  have 
come  and  gone ;  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  art  and  science,  guilds  for 
the  benefit  of  trade,  people's  colleges,  and  what  not,  have  tried  to  strike  their 
roots  into  the  deep  soil  of  our  social  life  without  more  tlian  partial  and  transitory 
success.  The  Christian  ministry  has  fared  otlierwiso,  because  connected,  in  its 
vital  attachments,  with  the  saving  truth  of  God. — Professor  Blaikie. 

MINISTBT.— A  Weak  and  Contemptible 

Superficial  discourse  on  experience  may  please  for  once,  twice,  or  thrice  ;  but 
it  becomes  insipid  by  frequent  repetition  ;  and  superficial  discourse  on  morality. 
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or  ikitb,  may  eharm  for  a  little  season  by  the  beauty  of  its  sentences,  and  tbe 
jdetsant  Toiee  and  gesture  with  which  it  is  pronounced.  But  smooth  composition 
wOl  not  long  supply  the  lack  of  patient  thought ;  nor  will  the  constant  pressure 
of  the  pulpit's  demands  consist  with  great  e£forts  at  fine  and  tasteful  periods. 
To  dole  out  oommon-plaoes,  requires  no  exertion  of  intellect;  nor  can  the 
minister  be  much  less  leisurely  and  spiritless  in  making,  than  the  people  in 
hearing  such  discourse.  Indeed,  no  man  is  condemned  to  a  more  undesirable 
drodgezy.  It  were  better  to  be  doomed  to  the  anvil-  or  the  mine,  than  to  such 
tiaTi^  In  such  circumstances,  the  mind  will  wither  away  into  pitiable  decrepi- 
tude, and  the  ministzy,  though  it  gave  promise  of  eminency  at  first,  will  inevitably 
become  weak  and  contemptible. — Dr,  Skinner, 

MUnnXf^—ThB  Wear  and  Tear  of  the 

The  ministry  is  a  matter  which  wears  the  brain,  and  strains  the  heart,  and 
druns  out  the  Ufe  of  a  man  if  he  attends  to  it  as  he  should.  If  God  was  served 
liy  any  of  us  as  He  should  be,  I  question  whether  we  should  not  grow  old  before 
our  time,  through  labour  and  anguish,  even  as  did  that  great  Lover  of  Souls — 
Jesos,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  Sheep. — Spurgeon, 

wn.knr.Tt — xhB  Befinition  of  a 

A  TPJT^^**  is  not  a  thing  against  nature,  but  something  above  and  beyond 

what  we  call  nature.    For  instance,  when  we  read  of  our  Lord's  healing  the  sick. 

Hid  in  other  instances  raising  the  dead,  we  hear  it  said  this,  is  contrary  to  nature. 

It  is  no  Boeh  thing.    We  call  it  contrary  to  nature,  because  we  think  that  sick- 

nea  is  natoraL    Sickness  is  not  natural ;  it  is  unnatural ;  it  is  a  discord  in  a 

^flrioQS  hannony ;  it  is  a  blot  upon  the  fair  creation ;  it  is  most  unnatural ;  and 

was  nerer  meant  originally  to  b^.    When  we  see  our  Lord  raising  the  dead,  we 

msf  ft  i»  unnatural ;  yet  it  is  not  so,  because  death  is  the  unnatural  thing,  and 

the  natural  thing  is  putting  an  end  to  death,  and  bringing  bock  everlasting  and 

glorious  life.    Thus,  then,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  the  quickening  of  the 

4tmd,  are  not  contrary  to  nature,  but  the  perfection  of  nature ;  it  is  the  bringing 

bMk  of  nature  to  her  pristine  state ;  it  is  restoring  the  primeval  harmony ;  it  is 

theerideDce  of  ancient  happiness,  and  the  augury  of  future;  it  is  the  demonstra- 

liiRi  to  ns  that  all  the  prophecies  that  describe  the  glorious  Paradise  that  is  to  be 

■la  possibilities :  and  hence,  every  miracle  of  our  Lord  was  a  flower  snatched 

ftm  tbe  Paradise  that  is  to  be,  a  tone  of  the  everlasting  jubilee  sounding  in  the 

dcpUif  of  the  human  heart ;  a  specimen  of  that  new  Genesis,  under  which  there 

shall  be  no  more  sickness,  nor  sorrow,  nor  trial,  but  wherein  former  things  shall 

have  paned  away,  and  all  things  shall  be  made  new.    Therefore  a  miracle  is  not 

eootfaiy  to  nature,  but  it  is  the  expansion,  the  perfection,  the  ennobling  of  nature, 

it  WngB  nature  back  to  what  it  was.    And  that  teaches  us  what  I  think  I  ought 

to  impreis,  that  we  ought  never  to  be  satisfied  with  this  world,  as  if  it  were 

vkat  it  was  meant  to  be ;  it  is  all  out  of  course ;  and  it  always  seems  to  me, 

AerefbsiB,  that  the  physician  is  carrying  forward,  as  it  were,  t}ie  work  that 

Christ  does  perfectly;   that  he  is  here  as  a  testimony  to  us  that  the  great 

fhjmiMi  will  one  day  do  perfectly  what  His  earthly  agent  docs  imperfectly. 

And  so  with  every  other  curative  process  that  goes  on;  it  is  an  augury  and 

facCsste  of  the  perfection  that  will  be;  it  is  a  testimony  that  nature  ha<) 

gme  wrong,  and  an  earnest  that  nature  will  yet  be  put  right  by  nature's  Lord. — 

Dr.Cummmg. 

CO 
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KISACLE.— The  Dedre  for 

Miracle  belongs  to  an  early  and  imperfect  stage  of  the  Christian  Berdation. 
It  is  a  part  of  its  first  apparatos— of  its  scaffolding  and  machinery.  Most  neces- 
sary was  it  when  the  cause  it  asserted  was  new — ^to  indicate  it  as  a  diyine  religion, 
and  to  urge  it  as  a  divine  enforcement.  But  now  to  call  for  miracle,  is  to  desire 
a  return  to  the  nonage  and  weakness  of  Christianity — ^is  to  forget  or  deny  that 
superiority  which  is  allotted  to  us  on  whom  ''the  ends  of  the  dispensation  have 
come" — ^is  to  descend  from  the  calm,  in  which  we  can  explore  the  miracle  of 
testimony,  into  the  contentions  which  have  often  emlnoiled  the  testimony  of 
miracle. — Dr,  R.  W»  Hamilton, 

m 

MIEACLX.— The  Failure  of 

Miracle  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and,  as  a  means  of  conversion,  it  has 
repeatedly  failed.     Did  the  translation  of  Enoch  excite  the  repentanee  which 
might  arrest  "the  end  of  all  flesh?"    Did  not  the  heart  of  Pharac^  seem  to 
encrust  with  growing  obduracy,  as  plague  feU  upon  his  land  after  plague,  nd 
judgment  followed  judgment?     Did  not  the  Israelites  defile  themselves  witk 
idolatry  at  the  very  base,  and  within  the  veiy  shadow  of  Sinai  ?    Hasten  onward 
to  the  days  of  our  Lord.    The  mighty  works  which  He  did  were  too  numerous  to 
be  told  and  too  splendid  to  be  concealed.    The  blind  saw  Him  who  was  "fkirer 
than  the  children  of  men ; "  the  deaf  heard  the  "grace  which  was  poured  into  His 
lips ; "  the  dumb  sang  llis  praise ;   the  halt  speeded  His  errand ;    the  dsmoniao 
coDfesscd  His  sway;  tjie  leper  reflected  His  will;  the  dead  obeyed  His  calL    And 
yet  He  "  laboured  in  vain.  He  spent  His  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain."    Was 
it  imagined  that  if  "one  rose  from  the  dead"  the  task  of  persuasion  would  be 
I>erfected  ?    Did  the  lost  spirit  of  the  rich  man  pray  that  Abraham  would  send 
*'  Lazarus  to  his  father's  house  and  five  brethren?"    One  of  that  name  was  the 
eubjoct  of  tlie  desired  miracle,  which  was  l^Tought  with  great  publicity,  with 
deliberate  announcement,  and  with  scenic  effect.  And  yet  one  of  the  first  consulta- 
liuns  <»f  the  rliief  priests  and  Pharisees  was  how  to  destroy  "the  Resurrection  and 
the  Lite,"  who  they  adniittod,  "did  many  miracles!'*     But  one  more  experiment 
sliall  he  made.     It  shall  he  seen  in  the  person,  it  shall  be  ochieved  by  the  miplit, 
of.IrsuM.     lie  "lays  down  His  life,"  and  He  ** takes  it  up  aj^in.'*     The  fact  is 
und*  niu'd.    Yet  could  His  enemies  have  onco  more  enacted  the  tragedy  of  Calvary, 
their  thirst  for  llis  hlood  would  have  ur^'cd  them  ;  and  now  that  their  malice  can 
reach  no  further,  they  invent  a  pitiful  slander  against  His  followers,  and  forbid 
them  to  "  speak  any  more  in  His  name !  " — Dr.  R.  W.  Hamilton, 

MIEACLE.— The  Prophecies  a  Standing 

^r*n  are  6f)metimes  apt  to  think — that  if  they  could  but  see  a  miracle  wrought 
in  favour  of  religion,  they  would  readily  resign  all  their  scruples,  believe  without 
douht,  and  obey  without  re8er\'C.  The  very  thing  you  desire,  you  have.  You 
have  the  grt  atost  and  mo.>t  striking  of  miracles  in  the  series  of  Scripture  prophe- 
cii.a  aecomi»li>hed — accomplished,  as  wo  see,  in  the  present  state  of  almost  all 
nations.  And  this  is  not  a  transient  miracle,  ceasing  almost  as  soon  as  pt»rformed; 
hut  is  iiermanent,  and  jjrotraeted  through  the  course  of  many  generations.  It  is 
not  a  miraelo  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  subject  to  your  own 
inspection  and  examination.  Jt  id  not  a  miracle  exhibited  only  before  a  certain 
numher  of  witnesses,  hut  is  open  to  the  observation  and  contemplation  of  all 
mankind;  and  alter  so  many  ages  is  still  growing,  still  improving  to  future  ages. 
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Wliat  sfcronger  mirade  therefore  can  yon  require  for  your  oonyiction  ?  or  what 
will  aTail,  if  this  be  found  ineffectual?  Alast  if  you  reject  the  eiddence  of 
prophecy,  neither  wonld  yon  be  persuaded  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 
— BUhop  Newton, 

M I  ftSffT.M     Thft  Asiailaats  of 

The  assailants  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen,  allowed 
the  mirarles  themselves  to  stand  unquestioned  as  fiEicts,  but  they  either  challenged 
their  somrce,  or  denied  the  consequences  drawn  from  them  by  the  Church.  Not  so 
the  pantheistic  deniers  of  the  miracles,  who  assailed  them  not  as  being  of  the 
denl,  not  as  insoffident  proofo  of  Christ's  absolute  claims  of  lordship ;  but  cut  at 
their  very  root,  denying  that  any  miracle  was  possible,  since  it  was  oontraxy  to 
the  idea  of  Qod.—Arehbishop  Trench, 


■ISACLE8.— Btliflf  regarding 

To  beliere,  or  not  to  believe,  the  miracles,  is  only  choosing  an  alternative  of 
wonders.  If  you  do  not  believe  the  miracles,  you  must  at  least  believe  this 
miriJa    thnt  the  world  was  converted  without  miracles. — St.  Augtutine. 

WTfaCUB— Thi  C«iMti<m  of 

When  Gk>d  sent  Moses  to  deliver  a  new  law  to  the  Israelites,  He  attended  him 
with  a  miraculous  power,  to  testify  it  to  be  His  will  that  what  Moses  delivered 
should  be  entertained.  So  it  was  with  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  primitive  times, 
at  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  in  several  placos.  But  when  a  doctrine  is 
fettled  and  a  Church  established,  God  forbears  those  extraordinary  works,  as  He 
did  the  rainiog  down  manna  after  the  Israelites'  entrance  into  Canaan,  where 
they  might  have  provision  in  an  ordinary  way  of  providence.  We  have  now 
rational  ways  to  introduce  us  to  a  belief  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  and  hence 
mirarlw,  as  of  old,  have  ceased. — Chamock, 

WntlCT.H.— Christ's 

At  His  command  fled  fever,  thirsty  fiend ! 
Whose  parching  fire  dries  up  the  wholesome  blood  ; 
And  madness  wild,  whose  moon-struck  eye-balls  glare, 
With  8tca<ly  gaze,  on  vacancy :  His  touch, 
With  healing  virtue,  from  the  withered  limbs 
Drove  nerveless  palsy,  that  with  fatal  stroke 
'Numbs  every  fibre,  grafting  death  on  life- 
Unnatural  union  1    Scaly  leprosy 
At  His  appearance  vanished ;  dropsy,  swol'n. 
Withdrew  his  bloated  form,  and  each  confessed 
A  present  God  I — Holland, 

Miracles  performed  by  Christ  were  a  confirmation  of  the  authenticness  of 
His  commission.  They  were  miracles  of  that  nature  that  had  not  been  per- 
fimsd  by  any  prophet  before  Him.  The  opening  of  the  eyes  of  one  that  was 
koKD  Uind  was  an  act  unheard  of  in  the  world,  and  the  raising  of  one  that  had 
lain  lome  days  putrefying  in  the  grave  was  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  of  the 
mdent  prophets.  And  those  miracles  done  by  Him  which  were  of  the  same  kind 
vith  those  done  by  the  prophets  of  old,  were  done  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  way 
«f  abialiite  authority.  These  were  such  credentials,  that  the  very  devils  knew 
fiim  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Sent  of  God. — Chamock, 
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nXAOUS^Tha  SrwUtt  of  all  ■  t 

Christ  Himself  asEurcs  tu  Chat  Che  aonmnniaiition  of  the  Ufa  of  God  ta  men 

Je  the  grektolt  of  all  miroolea,  the  essence  and  the  aim  of  all;  sud  fiirther,  (lut 

it  is  the  itaodiiig  miracle  of  all  after-agea. — Dr.  Neander. 

Though  there  are  no  BSueibla  miriiclee,  aa  of  old,  yet  there  h  ath  been  in  all 

,>gOB.  and  is  still,  a  miracle  kept  up  in  Cha  irorH,  greater  thui  wrDaght  by  Chdat 

upon  the  bodies  of  men.  and  thuC  is — the  oonveraioa  of  obBtinate  sianers,  and 

cnbdoiDg  them  on  a  sodden,  whjoh.  in  Christ's  occonnt,  was  the  ohiefi^st  mimcls 

He  wrought  when  He  was  upon  earth.  ^ — Chamock. 

IHEAOIEB.— Froob  Erlnoed  by 

Miracles  prove  the  depenilenoe  of  matter  apon  Gi>d,  who  in  an  inst&ot  can 
repeal  Ilis  most  etedioBC  tavs.  Miliules  eiinoe  the  poner  of  spirit  orer  matter. 
What  -ian  sbow  us  this  in  a  more  striking  light  than  tha  sight  of  Jesna  rebuking 
the  thOQSBDd  anooDsi^iouB  waTOS  of  iha  Galilean  lake?  Mixttcles  prove  God's 
boimdlesB  love  to  the  famil;  of  man ;  for  it  was  for  Uis  saka  iliat  such  a  power 
was  introatod  to  His  Son.  Miracles  represent  God  as  possessiitg  a  libertj  to  act 
In  differeot  stales  at  different  times— now  in  that  of  regoJor  and  norsrisd 
Boqnatioe.  and  again  in  sudden  and  mfstio  change. — O.  OilfiUaa. 

]IIBA€LB8. — BsdempUon  InTolTsd  in  the 

"WhensoaTer  God  doth  tranacend  the  lair  of  nature  by  mimcles,  which  maj-  eter 
Baem  as  new  creations,  He  nercr  cometh  to  that  poiat  or  pass  but  iu  ro^arj  to 
the  work  of  redemption,  vhich  is  the  greater,  and  whr^reto  all  Ood's  signs  and 
miraelM  do  refcr.-'Xoni  Bruon. 

Who,  Oh  1  who  shall  tell 

His  acts  miiBcnlous  ?    VtTi«a  His  own  decrees 

Bepeals  He,  or  auapands ;— when  by  tha  hand 

Of  Mo«es  or  nf  Joshna,  or  the  moathe 

Of  His  prophetic  seers,  such  deeds  He  wrought 

Before  the  aatonished  sun's  all-seeing  eye. 

That  faith  nas  scoroc  a  virtue.    Need  I  sing 

The  fate  of  Phaiaoh  and  his  DumerouB  band, 

Lost  in  the  reSui  of  the  water;  walls 

That  melted  to  their  fluid  state  again  ? 

Need  I  recount  how  Samson's  war-like  arm 

With  more  tlian  mortal  nerves  was  strung,  to  o'erlhrow 

Idolatrous  Philisda'    Shall  I  Cell 

How  David  triumphed,  and  what  Job  sustained  T 

'But,  0  supreme,  nnutterable  mere;  t 

0  love  unequalled,  mystery  immense  ( 

Which  angels  long  to  unfold  I    "Tis  man's  redemption 

Tbnt  crowns  Thy  glory,  and  Thy  power  oonflrma  I — Bmari. 

KIBACLGB. — Sq  acting  the 

R^ecting  the  miracles  of  Ctuist,  we  have  the  miracle  of  Otuiat  HimtelC— 

■ISSIOS.— The  ESeot  of  t 

The  mission  is  often  like  a  fV«sh  breeze  &om  heaven,  dispersing  the  mitt* 
which  pT^odiM  and  worldliness,  and  perhaps  carelesmcss,  had  caused  to  gather. 
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The  effect,  fpiritiiallj,  is  not  unlike  that  which  Milton  deacribes,  when  at  even. 

tide  there  u  light : — 

*<  If  chance  the  radiant  sun,  with  farewell  sweet, 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring." — Money, 

Misnoir.— TIm  Ezpeetation  of  a  . 

What  could  be  less  in  accordance  with  the  world's  idea  of  an  assault  upon  a 
itnmghdd  than  the  proceedings  of  a  mission  ?    A  few  men  going  forth  in  the 
miming,  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  together,  occupied  themselves  during 
the  day  in  seeking  out  any  who  could  be  spared  from  their  employment  to  hear  a 
tern  words  addressed  to  them  about  their  way  of  life,  their  trials  and  temptations, 
and  their  hopes  of  heaven.    They  assembled  together  at  nightfall  for  the  preach- 
ing  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  and  there  those  who  had  felt  the  Word  of  God 
in  their  hearts  knelt  down  and  asked  God  for  pardon,  strength,  and  grace.    That 
was  the  course  of  a  mission.    "  And,"  it  might  be  said,  "  do  you  really  expect  t<> 
btwk up  the  strongholds  of  sin  by  such  strategy  as  this?"    Yes,  they  did  expect 
to  do  BO,  because  God  was  on  their  side,  because  they  had  carefully  surveyed  the 
vtronghold  on  which  they  were  about  to  make  an  assault,  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  not  impregnable  to  the  forces  which  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 
**  What,  have  you  surveyed — shall  I  call  it — ^Pandemonium,  the  very  kingdom  of 
dirkDess,  places  where  men  assemble  by  troops?     Have  you  surveyed    the 
Temple  of  Mammon,  in  which  millions  worship?    Have  you  mixed  with  all 
fixts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  seen  the  miserable  motives  which  actuate 
them?  Have  you  gone  into  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  ascertained  how  very  few 
of  tbe  worshippers  are  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth?"     "Yes,"  they 
answered,  **  all  this  we  have  seen."    These  and  all  other  things  were  naked  and 
open  onto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  they  had  to  do.    His  Word  had  revealed 
those  things  to  them ;  but  there  was  one  thing  more  which  they  knew  by  the 
ume  Word — namely,  that  there  was  in  every  one  of  those  sinners  against  their 
own  sonis  a  secret  sense  of  disquiet,  a  consciousness  of  sin,  a  certain  fearful  look- 
ing forward  to  a  judgment;   and  let  no  man  suppose  the  contrary. — Bishop 
Cln§hUin, 

nWOI— Preachers. 

Th^ should  be  regenerated  men,  firm  believers  in  "the  truth,  as  the  truth 
B  in  Jems,"  possessing  tongues  of  eloquence  and  persuasiveness,  and  hearts 
OTcrilowing  with  love  to  perishing  souls — men,  indeed,  like  those  consecrated 
<net  who,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  preached  under  the  constraining  influence  of 
tbe  b^}tiBm  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  and  "  a  nation  was  bom  in  a  day." — 

To  establish  anything  like  an  order  of  mission  preachers  would  be  at  least  a 
^I'abtfal  policy,  both  for  themselves  and  their  work,  and  for  the  Church  to  which 
^  would  minister.  The  men  themselves  shut  up  into  one  kind  of  labour, 
kmited  thereby  to  one  sort  of  experience,  and  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
is  a  perpetual  strain  both  of  bodily  and  mental  excitement,  would  be  liable  soon 
to  <iegenerate  into  a  forced  and  mechanical  way  of  doing  duties,  which,  of  all 
<itben,  require  freshness  and  freedom.  It  would  be  undesirable  for  the  work 
<mU^  which,  to  be  well  done,  should  be  done  only  occasionally,  and  with  long 
ntenalf  of  other  duties. — Thorold, 
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laSSIOHABISS.-AU  Chriatians  are 

To  be  missionaries  is  the  duty,  yea,  rather  the  privilege  of  all — ^the  man  to 
his  companions,  the  female  to  her  friendsi  as  well  as  the  minister  npon  the 
distant  isles  of  the  ocean,  and  amid  the  untrodden  deserts  of  Africa.  It  is  a  most 
erroneous  idea  that  we  are  to  contribute  a  sovereign  a  year  to  send  out  a  mis- 
sionary to  India  or  AMca,  and  that  we  are  excused  by  that  gift  from  doing  any- 
thing,  or  saying  anything,  or  attempting  anything,  to  spread  the  Qospel  in  onr 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  true  idea  of  missions  is — that  man,  the 
moment  he  is  made  a  Christian,  becomes  a  missionary;  the  unction  of  the  saint 
is  thus  expended  in  the  duties  and  sacrifices  of  the  serrant  And  it  is  the  feature, 
the  grand  ennobling  feature,  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  who  drinks  deepest  of  its 
living  water  thirsts  most  to  diffiise  it. — Dr,  Gumming. 

XISSIOirABISS.— The  Children  of 

The  children  of  missidnaries  often  become  missionaries,  but  they  are  seldom 
men  of  the  same  stamp  as  their  lathers ;  they  are  plaster  casts  of  marble  stltoe& 
The  copy  is  very  exact;  it  wants,  however,  tlie  dear  eut  lines  of  the  oiiginaLr— 
Heard, 

]a88I0irABIS8.--Cit7 

They  have  come  from  the  body  of  the  people ;  they  know  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  the  sorrows,  the  heart-thrilling  anguish  of  the  people,  and  they  know' 
many  of  the  evil  courses  into  which  the  people  plunge ;  and  they  go  among  them 
with  Heaven's  remedy — the  only  remedy — ^the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
preached  in  their  mother-tongue,  and  with  a  glowing,  earnest  heart  There  is  an 
adaptation  here  which  should  not  be  overlooked. — Graham, 

HISSIONAEIES— Encouraged. 

Onward !  onward  I  men  of  heaven. 

Rear  the  Gospel's  banner  high ; 
Rest  not  till  its  light  is  given, 

Star  of  every  pagan  sky ; 
Bear  it  where  the  pilgrim  stranger 

Faints  'neath  Asia's  vertic  ray ; 
Bid  the  red-browed  forest  ranger 

Hail  it  ere  he  fieets  away. 

Rude  in  speech  or  grim  in  feature, 

Dark  in  spirit  though  they  be, 
Show  that  light  to  every  creature, 

Prince  or  vassal,  bond  or  free ; 
Lo  !  they  haste  to  every  nation, 

Host  on  host  the  ranks  supply. 
Onward  I  Christ  is  our  salvation. 

And  your  death  is  victory  I — Sigoumey. 

HI88I0NABIEB.— The  Order  of 

"VVTiat  are  missionaries  but  the  prophets'  order  enlarged  from  the  confines  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  to  roam  at  large  over  the  world  ? — God's  messengers  to  the 
nations,  telling  them  their  several  burdens  if  they  repent  not,  and  showing 
them  salvation  if  they  repent  ?— Each  a  Jonah  to  the  several  quarters  of  the 


'^ 
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hetthen  world;  not  Mrvants  of  this  or  that  anodation  of  men,  but  heralds 
of  Heaven,  who  dne  not  be  under  other  orders  than  the  orders  of  Chnst  1 — 

KmunUkBnS.— A  Pnyer  for 

Speed  Thy  servants,  Savionr,  speed  them, 

Thon  art  Lord  of  winds  and  waves ; 
They  were  bound,  bat  Thou  hast  freed  them, 

Now  they  go  to  free  the  slaves; 
Be  Thou  with  them ; 

Tis  Thine  arm  alone  that  saves. 

When  they  reach  the  land  of  strangers, 

And  the  prospect  dark  appears. 
Nothing  seen  bat  toil  and  dangers. 

Nothing  felt  bat  doubts  and  fears, 
Be  Thou  with  them; 

Hear  their  sighs,  and  coxmt  their  tears. 

When  they  think  of  home,  now  dearer 

Than  it  ever  seemed  before. 
Bring  the  promised  glory  nearer ; 

Let  them  see  that  peacefril  shore 
Where  Thy  people 

Best  from  toil,  and  weep  no  more. — T.  Kelly, 

■IUUnrABm.~The  PrimitiTe 

That  the  primitive  missionaries  were  well-principled  appears  from  their  going 
forth,  not  only  at  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  for  His  name's  sake.  They 
KcoDeeted  that  Jesus  Christ  had  loved  them,  and  given  Himself  for  them;  and, 
theiefore,  actaated  by  gratitude  to  their  Friend,  and  eager  to  promote  the  salva- 
tion of  num,  ^ey  made  Him  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  ministiy.  *'  The 
lore  of  Chnst"  glowed  within  their  hearts  with  an  in  tenseness  which  it  would  be 
diiBeiilt  to  describe,  and  proportionably  glorious  to  feeL  They  were  borne 
forvBzd  by  this  mighty  impulse,  through  "  honour  and  dishonour,"  through  *'  evil 
Rport  tnd  good  jeport,**  from  dty  to  city,  and  from  island  to  island,  "  testifying 
both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in 
oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  so  successful  were  their  untiring,  disinterested 
^orts,  that  they  were  privileged  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  cross  upon  the  walls 
■od  battlements  of  the  prondeet  citiee  of  the  world.— JE?.  Davie*. 

nmoVASnSS.— The  QaaUlloations  of 

They  must  be  men  of  God,  epistles  of  Christ,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  ftdl 
of  fidth,  heavenly  wisdom,  and  well-tempered  zeal, — men  who  will  go  forth  in  a 
■Bple  dependence  npon  the  grace  and  providence  of  God,  and  by  daily  fervent 
pnyer,  seek  the  blessing  from  Him  alone.  Then  shall  Christianity  accomplish 
that  in  the  moral  world  which  the  fabled  Buddha  is  said,  when  first  he  was  bom, 
to  hate  produced  in  the  natural  world,  wherever  he  placed  his  foot  a  rose-tree 
iping  up  in  ftdl  leaf  and  flower. — Dr,  Marsh, 

The  art  of  healing  has  aided  not  a  little  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  It 
iw  10  in  oor  Saviour's  time,  and  in  that  also  of  His  immediate  sooceBSors.    The 
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power  of  alleyiating  pain  of  body  and  restoring  healthy  soondnees,  proved  not 
merely  an  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  their  holy  mission,  bat  it  greatly  disposed 
those  who  either  saw  its  exercise,  or  received  benefits  from  it,  to  listen  to  and 
receive  the  message  of  mercy  which  they  delivered.  It  is  so  now.  Consequently 
one  of  the  best  qualifications  in  missionaries,  in  order  to  their  gaining  access  to, 
and  power  over  the  heathen,  is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  healing  art — 
Dr,  Davies, 

The  natives  of  heathen  lands  are  generally  fluent,  natural  speakers ;  there« 
fore  missionaries,  as  one  of  their  first  qualifications,  should  be  good  speakers  and 
ready  debaters. — Dr.  Livingstone,  • 

It  has  been  a  mistake  ever  to  suppose  that  men  of  feeble  minds  and  limited 
intelligence  were  competent  to  the  work  of  missions,  provided  they  were  onder 
the  powerful  infiuence  of  the  grace  of  God.  That  grace  applies  all  our  powers 
with  the  highest  efibct  to  which  they  are  adequate,  but  it  does  not  supply  the 
place  of  those  powers ;  and  though  it  bas  pleased  God  to  bless  the  simple  testi*.^ 
mony  of  upright  and  devout  men  of  but  feeble  minds,  yet  there  is  no  z^ason  to 
doubt  that  their  usefulness  would  have  been  greater,  and  its  fruits  more  abiding^ 
if,  with  eqpal  piety,  they  had  known  how  to  open  and  apply  the  Gospel  to  a 
larger  portion  of  those  among  whom  they  laboured.  There  is  no  natural  gltf ' 
nor  solid  attainment  which  may  not  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  great  end 
which  the  devout  missionary  has  in  view. — Pratt. 

KXSSIOITABISB.— The  Work  of 

The  missionaries  found  the  poor  heathen — ^men  and  women — ^naked,  and 
taught  them  to  clotbe  themselves ;  they  found  them  living  together  like  brutes, 
and  united  them  in  marriage ;  they  found  them  in  ignorance,  and  introduced 
them  to  knowledge ;  they  found  them  in  barbarous  superstitions,  and  threw  on 
them  the  light  of  the  Gospel. — Montalewbert. 

MISSIONARY.— The  Burial  of  a 

Thoy  buried  him  beneath  tbc  lofty  palm 

Where  last  in  prayer  his  dj-ing  charge  he  gave ; 
"VNTiile  through  the  leaves  the  breezes  whispered  calm, 

Mixt  with  the  murmur  of  the  distant  wave  : 

And  when,  in  after  years,  the  white  man's  grave, 
"Witli  its  mossed  stone,  beside  old  Ocean's  brim, 

They  pointed  out  to  strangers,  each  would  crave 
In  broken  speech,  with  eyes  by  tears  made  dim, 
Tliat  as  he  followed  Christ,  so  they  might  follow  him. — Barton. 

MISSIOKABT.— The  Character  of  a 

Up,  up  with  the  stature  of  this  character  I  It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  its  head 
is  above  the  clouds  which  hide  the  face  of  heaven  from  earth-bom  men  :  its  ear 
heareth  the  word  of  God  continually,  and  continually  re-echoeth  what  it  heareth 
to  the  nations.  The  missionary  is  tlie  hollow  of  that  trump  which  resoundeth 
the  voice  of  God.  Let  us  reverence  him ;  he  is  above  us  all,  he  is  above  the 
world ;  ho  is  an  ethereal  being,  and  careth  not  for  the  concerns  of  time.  I  won- 
der how  any  one  can  be  so  impious  toward  God,  so  cruel  toward  men,  as  to  wish 
to  obliterate  one  feature  of  his  celestial  character. — E.  Irving, 
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mnOIAlT^The  DMth  of  the 

Beneath  a  pahn  tree,  by  the  houae  of  prayer, 

Upon  a  bright  and  tranquil  summer  eve, 
He  feebly  sat;  and  round  him  gathered  there 

The  little  flock  he  was  so  soon  to  leave : 

Wjth  reverent  affection  did  they  cleave 
About  him — ^men  and  women,  young  and  old, 

With  artless  sorrow  seemed  alike  to  grieve 
That  he  who  led  and  kept  them  in  the  fold 
Uust  quit  them,  even  for  the  heaven  of  which  he  told. 

Th^  bore  him  home  unto  his  lowly  cot, 

And  laid  the  dying  saint  upon  his  bed ; 
No  mark  of  kind  attention  they  forgot 

Toward  him  who  long  their  hungry  souls  had  fed : 

And  when  life's  lingering  spark  at  last  was  fled, 
Ihey  mourned  for  him  with  many  a  simple  tear, 

Such  as  for  pious  parent  should  be  shed, 
And  taught  their  children  ever  to  revere 
The  memory  of  one  so  holy  and  so  dear. — Barton, 

■KnOVAST.— Tha  First 

Jens  Christ,  as  He  stood  proclaiming  in  the  cities  of  Judah  **  rest  to  the 
veary  snd  heavy  laden,"  pardon  to  the  penitent,  the  easing  of  the  yoke,  the 
light£idiig  of  the  burden,  to  all  who  would  come  to  learn  of  Him,  the  meek  and 
lov^  ID  heart,  was  Himself  the  first  and  true  misslonaiy. — Bishop  Claughton. 

VSmBASY.-^Tht  Good 

He  left  his  Christian  firiends  and  native  strand, 

By  pity  for  benighted  men  constrained ; 

His  heart  was  fraught  with  charity  unfeigned ; 

His  life  was  strict,  his  manners  meek  and  bland : 

Long  dwelt  he  lonely  in  a  heathen  land. 

In  want  and  weariness — ^yet  ne*er  complained. 

But  laboured  that  the  lost  sheep  might  be  gained ; 

Not  seeking  recompense  from  human  hand, 

The  credit  of  the  arduous  works  he  wrought 

Was  reaped  by  other  men  who  came  behind : 

The  world  gave  him  no  honour — ^none  he  sought, 

But  cherished  Christ's  example  in  his  mind : 

To  one  great  aim  his  heart  and  hopes  wore  given — 

To  serve  his  God,  and  gather  souls  to  heaven. — PringU. 

nooVlBT.— The  Great  Want  of  a 

A  missionaTy  destitute  of  *'  the  love  of  Christ,"  executes  an  office  to  which  he 
«ii  never  divinely  called,  and  for  which  he  is  absolutely  unfit  Wanting  this 
nifisie  passion,  he  wants  the  mainspring  of  Christian  enterprize :  and  whatever 
k  nay  aecomplish,  no  *'  well  done  "  from  heaven  will  ever  greet  bis  car,  and  no 
'oovn  of  glory"  will  ever  deck  his  brow.  In  this  respect,  disappointment — 
Uaak,  withering  disappointment — ^will  inevitably  follow  and  close  eh  his  doings 
ad  all  his  sayings-^Pr.  Daviet, 
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MI8SI0NABT.— A  Home 

A  homo  missionary,  to  be  uBefal,  mast  have  a  decent  set  of  brains  in  \&b  head, 
and  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart.  He  most  have  a  good  knowledge  of  his 
mother  tongue,  and  know  how  to  use  it.  He  should  cany  the  fiible  in  one 
pocket,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the  other,  and  study  his  sermons  by  the 
way-side.  Ho  is  neither  made  of  sugar  nor  salt,  so  that  he  will  not  melt;  bat 
there  is  a  fine  invention  called  an  umbrella,  one  of  which  he  should  always  cany 
to  put  up  when  it  is  wet,  and  make  a  walking-stick  of  when  it  is  dry.  He  may 
not  be  over  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  his  food,  nor  must  he  complain  of  the 
hardness  of  his  bed,  for  his  Master  had  not  always  a  soft  one.  Thus  equippA 
our  home  missionaries,  by  God's  blessing,  will  be  a  great  power. — R,  HUL 

]a8SI0HABT.~The  Labours  of  » 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  labours  of  a  missionaty  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  much  less  than  he  anticipates ;  he  will  perhaps  go  down  to  the  grave  as  one 
disappointed  of  his  hope.  But,  like  Abraham,  he  must  against  hope  belieTB  in 
hope.  He  has  planted  a  seed,  which  will  push  itself  forth  on  all  sides.  He  hm 
excited  a  spark,  which  will  raise  a  flame  through  a  kingdom.  He  thinks  he  kst 
done  little ;  but  he'  has,  in  fact,  efibcted  that  which  calculation  cannot  foDow. 
We  can  scarcely  entertain  too  contracted  an  expectation  of  the  immediate  effect 
of  his  labours,  and  scarely  too  exalted  an  idea  of  their  ultimate  efficacy.  The 
flame  once  excited,  shall  spread  Arom  breast  to  breast,  fh>m  family  to  fkmily,  tnaa. 
village  to  village,  from  region  to  region ;  in  time,  fh>m  kingdoms  to  empires;  and 
at  length,  Arom  empires  to  continents.  But  that  flame  must  flirst  be  lighted  firom 
the  fire  that  bums  on  the  altar  of  God.  How  will  the  fiuthM  miseionaiy  r^oiee 
before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  when  he  shall  meet,  at  the  right  hand  of 
Christ,  not  a  straggling  individual  or  two,  whom  he  was  the  means  of  persnading 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  to  turn  to  God ;  but,  perhaps,  a  nation  of  converts  to 
wliom  his  self-denial,  and,  at  the  time,  unpromising  labour,  had  been  the  original 
iiieaus  of  bringing  salvation  I — Professor  Parish. 

MISSIONABY.— The  Motive  of  the 

He  left  not  home  to  cross  the  briny  sea 

With  the  proud  conqueror's  ambitious  aim, 
To  wrong  the  guileless,  to  enslave  the  free, 

And  win  a  blood-stained  wreath  of  doubtful  fame, 

By  deeds  unworthy  of  the  Cliristian's  name ; 
Nor  to  inspect  with  taste's  inquiring  eye 

Temple  and  palace  of  gigantic  frame. 
Or  pjTamid  up-soaring  to  the  sky. 
Trophies  of  art's  proud  power  in  ages  long  gone  by. 

He  went  abroad — a  follower  of  the  Lamb, 

To  spread  the  Gospel's  message  far  and  wide ; 
In  the  droatl  power  of  Him — the  great  "  I  AM," 

In  the  meek  spirit  of  the  Crucified ; 

With  unction  from  the  Holy  Ghost  supplied, — 
To  war  with  error,  ignorance,  and  sin. 

To  exalt  humility,  to  humble  pride, 
To  still  the  passions'  stormy  strife  within ; 
Through  wisdom  from  above  immortal  souls  to  win. — Barton, 
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■miOlAXT^The  Xotto  of  a 

Expect  great  jhinge    ettempt  great  thinge.— Dr.  Carey. 

WTMTCnfAEYr— The  Praotied  of  the 

What  the  man  of  liberal  philoeophj  is  in  sentiment,  the  missionary  is  in 
pnctioe.  He  aeea  in  ereiy  man  a  partaker  of  his  own  nature,  and  a  brother  of 
his  own  species.  He  contemplates  the  homan  mind  in  the  generality  of  its  great 
ckments.  He  enters  npon  the  wide  field  of  benevolence,  and  Hia<^AiT)ff  Uiose 
geogr^hieal  bazriers  by  which  little  men  would  shut  out  one  half  of  the  speoies 
from  the  kind  offices  of  the  other.  His  business  is  with  man ;  and  let  his  localities 
be  what  they  may,  it  is  enough  for  his  large  and  noble  heart  that  he  is  bone  of 
the  same  bone.  To  get  at  him,  he  will  shun  no  danger,  he  will  shrink  firom  no 
pcfation,  he  wHl  brave  every  element  of  heaven,  he  will  hazard  the  extremities 
flf  evBiy  dime,  ha  will  cross  seas,  and  work  his  persevering  way  through  the  briers 
sad  thickets  of  the  wilderness.  "In  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
pfldb  by  the  heathen,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,"  he  seeks  after  him.  The 
cisfie  and  the  colour  are  nothing  to  the  comprehensive  eye  of  the  missionary. 
Hii  is  the  bcoad  principle  of  good-will  to  the  children  of  men :  his  doings  are 
with  the  ^edes. — Dr.  ChtUmen, 

If  he  be  a  true  man,  and  a  man  of  spiritual  discernment,  he  will  by  degrees 
dsvBSt  hnnself  of  all  those  things  which  withdraw  the  people  from  the  word  of  his 
Boslh,  or  hinder  them  from  apprehending  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his 
qpintQal  purpose.  He  will  adopt  their  dresses,  follow  their  manner  of  life,  eat 
with  them  and  drink  with  them,  and  seek  access  to  them  at  all  their  unguarded 
■OBMOts,  that  he  may  be  always  at  hand  to  drop  his  words  seasonably  into  their 
«r,  snd  manifiMt  eonstantly  before  their  eye  the  influence  of  his  faith  over  all  the 
ceaditions  of  man,  instead  of  merely  addressing  them  now  and  then  with  set 
ipeedies  and  abstract  discourses  against  the  very  time,  form,  and  place  of  which 
thw  Binds  are  already  in  arms.  And  he  will  not  scruple  to  take  favours  at  their 
bead,  if  that  will  bring  him  into  closer  confidence  of  their  souls>  which  it  doth  far 
son  frequently  than  otherwise ;  and  if  not,  he  will  work  to  them  for  his  meat, 
tcidk  them  the  arts  of  his  country,  do  anything  that  may  bring  him  and  keep  him 
ia  eloM  and  frequent  contact  with  their  personal  affections. — E.  Irving, 

KmOlAXT.— Praise  Due  to  a 

We  are  often  told  that  the  missionary  office  is  now  undertaken  by  ignorant, 
anlettoed,  uncommissioned  men,  who  have  been  heating  their  imaginations 
ftSMig  crude  prophetic  visions,  and  pillowing  their  souls  on  empty  dreams.  It 
BBsj  have  been  so  in  some  rare  instances.  But,  be  he  wise  or  foolish — as  the 
vorid  counts  wisdom  and  folly,  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  social  position 
hoe,  that  man  deserves  our  grateful  praise  who,  under  God,  has  been  an  hon- 
oond  instrument  in  first  spreading  the  light  of  trutli  among  the  heathen,  and 
leading  their  heart  and  will  toward  that  kind  of  social  union  which  is  the 
Momencement  of  a  Christian  society. — Profestor  Sedgwick, 

nmOVABT.— A  Saexie  Witnessed  by  a 

As  I  gaxed  npon  the  horrible  manifestations  of  heathenism,  how  the  thoughts 
na  fiut  across  the  many  miles  of  ocean,  and  fastened  upon  a  Sabbath  scene  at 
borne  I  And  when  I  thought  of  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  mom,  and  of  holding 
eommunion  with  the  great  I  AM,  and  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
vodd,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  enkindles  love,  and  contrasted  this  with  the  scene 
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of  infernal  revelry  then  presented  to  tbd  eye,  how  was  it  possible  to  refrain  from 
exclaiming — "  Oh,  surely,  if  the  one  scene  be  an  emblem  and  harbinger  of  that 
eternal  joy  which  rolls  through  the  streets  of  heaven,  this  other  scene  must  be  an 
emblem  of  the  restless  tossing  of  the  burning  wave ! "  And  how  conld  I  help 
exclaiming — **  Oh,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  remove  the  darkening  veil  it 
distance,  and  expose  to  view  these  inmost  recesses  of  moral  soenexy — ^if  it  were 
only  possible  to  bring  the  visions  and  the  hearts  of  Christians  into  inunediate 
contact  with  such  a  scene  as  this,  the  spectacle  would  be  more  than  enough  to 
cause  those  eyes  to  flow  that  never  shed  a  tear  over  the  degradation  of  fallen 
humanity,  and  those  hearts  to  be  affected  with  jealousy  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
that  never  vibrated  with  holy  affections ! " — Dr,  Duff, 

msSIONABT.— The  Testimony  of  a 

I  have  never  once  doubted  the  success  of  the  Gospel  even  among  the  most 
degraded. — Dr,  Moffat, 

MISSIOirABT.--The  Topioi  of  a 

The  character,  the  work,  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  we  always  find  the  moii 
influential  topics.  The  great  love  Christ  manifested  for  man,  the  great  sufEbringi 
He  endured,  the  object  He  has  in  view,  the  depth  of  His  humility,  and  tiie 
excellence  of  His  wisdom;  His  parables  and  His  miracles; — ^these  things  the 
Hindoo  does  not  controvert  He  may  think  of  the  sufferings  and  the  wanderings 
of  his  Hdma,  but  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  a  greater  than  Rima  u 
here.  When  we  tell  them  what  Christianity  has  done  for  England,  for  Europe, 
and  for  America, — that  it  is  a  living  principle  to  be  felt,  and  influential  in  our 
lives,— that  we  have  felt  the  love  of  God  in  our  own  hearts, — that  we  are  certain 
that  all  our  sins  have  been  washed  away  in  the  fountain  open  for  sin  and  undean- 
ness, — that  we  have  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality  for  Jesus'  sake, — ^that  we 
cannot  hold  our  tongues  when  Christ  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved, — that  we, 
like  tlicm,  are  poor  beggars  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  God,  but  that  we  have 
found  Ilim  i)itiful,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,— if 
all  do  not  at  ouce  accept  these  tniths,  they  do  not  at  least  oppose  them,  and  we 
Lave  reason  to  believe  that  some  are  the  better  for  them. — Ilonias. 

HISSIONABY.— The  Zeal  of  a 

Oh  that  I  were  a  flaming  fire  in  the  service  of  my  God ! — Brainerd. 

MISSIONS.— Assurance  conceming 

It  never  appeared  to  me  possible,  for  a  moment,  that  God  could  fail  to  do 
precisely  as  lie  has  said  ;  and  I,  therefore,  rely  on  the  divine  assurance  with  a 
confidence  that  excludes  all  wavering. — Dr.  Judson. 

MISSIONS.— Benefits  Derived  from 

INIissions  in strumen tally  have  given  health  to  the  very  heart  of  Christianity, 
and  caused  it  to  beat  with  its  earliest  pulsations.  Tliey  have  laid  open  the 
ossouce  and  the  hidden  life :  they  have  given  back  to  tlie  world  the  glow  of  the 
uncicnt  faith. — Dr.  R.  W.  Ilamilton. 

MISSIONS.— The  Church  in  Regard  to 

The  Church,  in  training  young  men  for  the  ministry,  is  performing  a  noble 
and  glorious  work — a  work  which  contemplates  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  among 
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•n  nitioDi.  Happy  will  it  be  when  the  Gbnzch  shall  feel  the  fall  pressure  of  this 
great  (rath — that  the  Gospel  may  he  preached  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam ; 
tnd  when  erety  man  who  enters  the  ministry  shall  count  it  not  self-denial,  but  a 
giarioQS  pdnl^ge  to  be  permitted  to  tell  dying  pagan  men  that  a  Saviour  bled  for 
aU  sinnenl  And  happy  that  day  when  it  can  be  said  with  literal  truth — that 
their  loimd  is  gone  oat  into  all  the  earth ;  and  that  as  far  as  the  sun  in  his  daily 
eoorse  sheds  his  beams,  so  fkr  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  sheds  also  His  pure  and 
lovely  rays  into  the  abodes  of  men ! — A,  Barnes, 

nSIIOIS.— Faith  in 

Our  confidence  is — ^because  God  has  sent  His  Gospel  on  purpose  to  convert 
the  world — declared  His  word  shall  not  return  to  Him  void — promised  to  be 
■hrijs  with  its  £uthAil  prodaimers,  and  predicted  that  all  the  world  shall  at  length 
Ceel  its  transforming  power.  Faith  in  this  is  our  only  assurance  and  strength  in 
any  soch  undertaking.  Now  the  special  demand  for  this  faith  and  its  strongest 
trii],  are  in  "the  day  of  small  things.**  Then  is  the  proof  whether  we  really 
believe  and  trust  in  the  Almighty,  and  can  act  on  an  assurance  that  though  **  the 
begumiog  be  small,  the  latter  end  shall  greatly  increase."  It  is  no  faith  that  can- 
not be  assured  of  the  accomplishment  of  great  things,  and  great  promises,  till  they 
seem  to  he  aeeomidished,  or  till  there  be  a  rapid  and  magnificent  progress  toward 
thit  aeeomplishment;  and  that  because  mighty  results  are  not  obtained  in  the 
esrhcr  eoone  of  operations,  therefore  feel  as  if  the  labour  and  expenditure  were 
Wt  thrown  away. — FotUr. 

nmon.— 0ood  Aeeomplished  by 

It  has  been  stoutly  maintained  that  the  good  accomplished  by  missions  does 
sot  eonespond,  for  a  moment,  with  the  vast  treasures  of  wealth,  and  the  number 
ttfmen,  eonsecrated  to  this  glorious  emprize.  But  who  can  affirm  the  extent  of 
tbe  good  done?  Neither  man  nor  angel;  God  only.  If,  however,  but  one  soul 
basbeen  plueked  ficom  the  burning,  and  placed  as  a  gem  in  the  diadem  of  the 
ficdeemer,  that  is  infinitely  more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  the  gold  and  all  the 
■Ml  employed  in  the  missionary  enterprise. — Dr,  Davies. 

mion.— Home  and  Foreign 

Millions  at  home  and  missions  abroad  must  stand  or  fall  together ;  for  they 
ffe  one — one  in  principle,  and  one  in  purpose. — Bishop  Selwyn, 

Bmon.— Home-Pietj  most  Sustain 

Spieading  Christianity  abroad  is  sometimes  an  excuse  for  not  having  it  at  home. 
A  mtn  may  cut  grafts  firom  his  tree  tiU  the  tree  itself  has  no  top  left  with  which 
to  bear  fruit.  In  the  end,  the  power  of  Christian  missions  will  be  measured 
fef  the  zeal  of  enlightened  piety  at  home,  as  the  circulation  of  blood  at  the 
extremities  of  the  body  will  depend  upon  the  soundness  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 
I  do  Dot  say  that  we  should  not  send  the  Gospel  abroad ;  but  that  we  may  do  it, 
then  most  be  more  of  it  at  home.  We  must  deepen  the  wells  of  salvation,  or 
having  will  ran  them  dry. — H.  W.  Beeeher. 

ninOHI.— A  Plea  for  Liberality  to 

**1  have  nothing  to  spare,"  is  the  plea  of  sordid  reluctance.    But  a  far  different 
Mittnient  will  be  formed  amid  the  scenes  of  the  last  day.    Men  now  persuade 
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fhamsihw  tiiat  th^  li*T»  BQlliiiig  to  nfp»  m 

Imnny,  andluiTeproTidad  ftrtha  mtjftiiihmwt  of  cliiMrBP.  Bat  ia  tiie  mfld 
hour  when  web  ind  aU  tha'pagaa  lurtian^ihill  be  oeOad  fton  o«r  gnivw  to  ilni 
belbm  the  bar  of  duditb  nbat  eooipttiMn  viU  fhiie  oljeeli  bear  to  the  eelvitSoa 

the  dead  ariee^  the  wodd  in  fiemeib  tbe  hmmm  fleeing  anraj,  all  natiooa  eon-' 
▼nleed  with  taExor,  or  wzapt  in  the  Tiaion  of  the  Lamb,  I  pnmoanoe  the  eomeK^ 
aion  of  a  afaig^  pagan  of  more  Talne  than  all  the  wealtfi  that  Qmrnpotoooe  ew 
prodnoedt  On  iooh  an  awM  taljeot  it  beeomea  me  to  apeak  with  eaatkn j  bat 
I  aolemn^  own  that,  were  there  but  one  heathen  in  the  wodd,  and  lie  in  te 
remoCeat  eomer  of  Aaiai  if  no  graator  dntif  eonflned  na-  at  hoBie,  it  woqU  be 
worth  the  peine  ibr  aU  the  people  in  thia  great  natkm  to  enbaik  together  toeanj 
theGotpeltohim.  flaee  jonr  aonl  in  hia  aool^  Head ;  ff  ratliwr,  nonamt  fta  a 
moment  to  ehangeeondidon  with  the  aafagea  on  oiorborden.  Were  yon  poaliiv 
on  to  the  jndgment  of  the  great  dajin  the  daAneaa  and  polhrtifln  of  pi^n 
idolatiy,  and  were  tk^f  lifing  in  wealth  in  thia  ^mj  diataiet  of  the  Ghuehf^bor 
hard  wonld  it  aeem  for  jronr  nei^boina  to  n«|^bet  joor  miafli^l  When' joii 
ahoold  open  your  ejee  in  the  etecnel  wodd,  and  diaaover  the  miniawUeh  Ihif 
had  aofBiBed  Ton  to  mudn,  how  would  jon  reproaeh  them  that  thegr  did  not  even 
aell  their  poeaeaaionai  if  no  other  meana  were  anfllden^to  aiod  tha  Qoq^  to 
jonl  Mj fledi  tremUea  at  the  proapeet  But  thegr ehaB  net  Bapmaeh «.■  B 
ahall  be  known  in  heafon  that  we  oonld  pity  oor  brethren*  We  will  aend  them 
•n  the  relief  in  oor  power,  end  will  e^joj  the  lozniy  of  refloating  iriiat  happioeai 
we  maj  enteil  on  generationa  yet  nnbomi— Dr.  Gr(|bk 

XXBIZOink— Ihe  Fiegnai  «f 

We  know,  Dram  the  teetfanony  of  Ood'a  Word,  atrengthened  by  the  <ii|naiantja 
of  paat  agea,  how  oertain  -vietory  ia  in  the  end,  howefer  long  and  apparantty 

doubtfol  the  campaign  may  be  between  His  kingdom  and  every  form  of  eiiL 
The  day  has  been  when  the  Chnrch  wae  "  in  the  wildemees,'*  and  when  within 
that  Church  four  men  only  held  fast  their  oonfidence  in  God,  believed  Hie  word* 
and  exhorted  that  Church  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  promise.  But  bow 
was  that  missionary  sermon  received?  ** All  the  congregation  bade  them  atone 
them  with  stones  I"  And  had  they  done  so,  the  world's  <mly  true  lighta  wen 
extinguished  and  lost  in  universal  unbelief  and  heathoiism.  It  waa  in  aooh 
desperate  circumstances  as  these  that  the  Lord  Himself  came  to  the  reacne  of 
the  world,  and  it  was  then  these  marvellous  words  of  promiae  were  ntteied^ 
"  As  truly  as  I  live.  My  glory  shall  fill  the  whole  earth  1 "  The  day  has  been,  toob 
when  the  Church  met  in  an  upper  room  with  doeed  doors,  for  fear  of  the  JTewa; 
but  it  was  even  then  that  its  Lord  said — *'  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth ;  go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and,  lo I  I  am  with  yon 
alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Nevermore  can  the  glory  of  God  appear 
to  the  eyes  of  the  weakest  faith  to  be  so  dim,  or  the  cause  of  Christ  to  be  eo 
hopeless,  as  it  hath  been  in  those  days  of  old  t  The  gloxy  of  God  is  filling  the 
earth ;  the  Gospel  is  being  preached  to  all  nations ;  an4  ere  long  the  piopbetie 
song  will  be  uttered  by  "  great  voices  in  heaven,"  saying—**  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ,  and  He  ■h*ii  niga 
for  ever  and  ever  I  "—Dr,  Macleod. 
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■OVAflUKYw— IfHiiiig  TliltiBg  % 

Slowly,  dowly,  up  the  wall 

Steals  the  Bnnshine,  stealfl  the  shade; 
Erening  damps  begin  to  fall, 

EYening  shadows  are  displayed : 
Boond  me,  o*er  me,  everywhere, 

All  the  sky  is  grand  with  clouds, 
And  athwart  the  evening  air 

Wheel  the  swallows  home  in  crowds : 
Shafts  of  sunshine  from  the  west 

Paint  the  dusky  windows  red ; 
Darker  shadows,  deeper  rest. 

Underneath  and  overhead : 
Darker,  darker,  and  more  wan, 

In  my  breast  the  shadows  £elU; 
Upward  steals  the  life  of  man, 

As  the  sunshine  from  the  wall : 
From  the  wall  into  the  sky. 

From  the  roof  along  the  spire ; 
Ah,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 

Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher ! 

Archbishop  Voragim, 
VHUJXKBT.— Sxpoimoe  in  a 

Then  are  some  solitary  creatures  who  seem  to  have  left  the  rest  of  mankind 
onlj  to  meet  the  devil  in  private. — T.  Adams. 

TOAIMttT.— ^rtne  Confined  in  % 

I  etmiot  praise  a  fagitive  and  cloistered  \-irtue  unexercised  and  unbreathed, 
tbat  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversaiy,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where 
tbat  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assuredly  we 
InBg  not  innocence  into  the  world ;  we  bring  impurity  much  rather :  that  which 
fonfiei  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That  virtue,  therefore,  which 
» bat  a  youngling  in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  thut 
m  pramses  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank  virtue,  not  a  pure. — 

SOnoU- Original 

Asibr  their  food,  the  grass  was  their  doth,  the  ground  their  table,  herbs  and 
note  their  diet,  wild  fruits  and  berries  their  dainties,  hunger  their  sauce,  their 
uSs  tliexr  knives,  their  hands  their  cups,  the  next  well  their  wine-cellar ;  but 
vhat  their  bill  of  fare  wanted  in  cheer  it  had  in  grace,  their  life  being  constantly 
ipeut  in  prayer,  reading,  and  such  like  pious  employments.  They  turned  soli- 
tuinen  into  society;  and,  cleaving  themselves  asunder  by  the  divine  art  of 
aoditation,  did  make  of  one,  two  or  more,  opposing,  answering,  moderating  in 
ttcir  own  bosoms  and  busying  themselves  with  variety  of  heavenly  recreations. 
Itwooild  do  one  good  even  but  to  think  of  their  goodness,  and  at  the  rebound 
ad  seeond-hftDd  to  meditate  on  their  meditations ;  for  if  ever  poverty  was  to  be 
Mifiad,  it  was  here.  But  they  did  not  bind  themselves  with  a  wilfUl  vow  to 
poverty,  but  jjoverty  rather  vowed  to  observe  them,  waiting  constantly 
than.    Neither  did  they  vow  chastity,  though  keeping  it  better  than  such 


BH  voffeci  it  iu  after  nges,  Aa  for  Ihe  rsw  -of  obeJience,  il  was  both  needle™  and 
JmpOEaible  in  thtij  conJilioD.  baving  none  beneath  or  above  them,  tbeir  irhola 
FOtiveQt,  as  one  may  say.  oonsiatiDg  of  a  ungle  peraoo.— Dr.  FaUer. 

XOBOTDNT.— The  AvDidanee  of 

The  fiiidt  which  it  is  intended  to  avoid  is  OBtleJ  monotmif,  from  monot^ 
nngle.  sjidlonoi — atone;  uniturmitj  of  Bound,  want  of  variety  in  cadence.  The 
excellence  we  imuld  therefore  notice,  and  which  wo  now  tcootninend,  is  to  giie 
tone  in  variotf .  Take  an  illaatrulion : — Suppose  oae  person  were  to  ttptM  the 
pTogreaaion  of  nombera  bora  one  to  eight,  and  to  tay,  in  'itie  manner  and  tone — 
one,  two,  three,  fom-,  five,  six,  seven,  right.  This  he  iloea  wtthoul  any  cbaope  of 
higheT  and  lower  in  note,  not  even  so  much  as  the  tioks  of  a  dock.  Suppose  that 
'  H  second  person  should  repeat  all  those  nurobera  in  the  sound  of  eight  bells. 
Kow  here  ie  a  slrildng  dilTerenoe ;  souiethiiig  lite  it  exists  between  a  monotonous 
■peijier  sDd  another  who  adds  a  little  vsricly  to  his  speaking :  not  that  he  is  (o 
■ing,  but  ho  is  to  ipve  to  speech  the  due  grace  of  variety.  As  I  said  before — 
Study  nature;  nature  loves  variety.  As  the  eye  aad  the  tssle  delight  not  in 
SHBeuess,  neither  does  the  ear.  Perpetaally  harping  upon  the  same  string  i* 
wearisome,  but  a  divaraified  mdodj  is  pleasing;  and,  if  this  melody  haxmaoi»e 
'With  good  Mnso,  it  edifles  also.  Yot,  I  repeat,  tu  make  a  singing  in  reading  or 
Rpeokiag  is  nowhere  to  be  tolerated  but  in  Cathedral  service,  and  even  there  the 
force  of  onr  Liturgy  is  destroyed  by  it.  Some  worils  ore  to  he  delirered  in  a 
bigher  and  some  iu  a  lower  tone,  and  ottiers  in  a  kind  of  baritone  or  midwty 
■levBlion,  and  in  aucb  a  manner  as  that  tbe  rising  and  falling  is  regnlar,  not  by 
Bodden  jerks  from  one  octave  to  anotlier,  as  in  music.  The  bald  uDdalation  of 
the  Ben.waTe,  or  somewhat  of  a  gale,  is  no  onGt  oomporison ;  or  waUdng  along  a 
path,  strsighl  as  to  direction,  but  vsriod  by  rises  and  falls,  conveys  the  £ai»e  idea. 
This  is  not  a  wild  but  an  inbtlligible  variety  of  modulatiori,  and  is  only  to  be 
acijiiirnii  by  studying  nature,  by  taking  tlia  best  mica  and  tbe  beat  eiamides.— 
Dt.S 


KOinrMEHT,— The  Best 

A  man'a  best  monoment  ia  his  virtnons  actiona.  Foolish  is  the  hope  ct 
immortality  and  fbtnre  praise  by  the  cost  of  senseless  stones,  when  the  pooiangar 
shall  only  say — "Here  lies  a  &ir  atone  and  an  unsightly  carcase.*  That  e*B 
only  report  thee  rich ;  bnt  Ibx  other  praises,  thyself  mnst  build  thy  monnment 
alive,  and  write  thy  own  epitaph  in  honest  and  honourable  sctjons.    Theee  mn  m 

mnch  more  noble  than  the  other,  as  living  men  are  better  than  dead  atonea. 

BUkop  HalL 

HOWMSST. — An  Iqjuiellon  rc^Mttnf  a 

On  yow  Atmilies'  old  monument 

Hang  monmftil  epitaphs,  and  do  all  litea 

That  appertain  tmto  ft  boriaL — SJiaktptaTe. 

HOSUMERTB.— The  Origin  of 

Almost  all  nations  have  wished  that  certain  extemsl  adgns  thonld  point  out 
the  places  where  their  dead  are  interred.  Among  savage  tribes,  nnaoqaaintad 
with  letters,  this  has  mostly  been  done  by  mde  stones  placed  near  the  graven,  fc 
b;  inoands  of  earth  raised  over  them.  This  custom  proceeded  ohvionaly  bom  a 
two-fold  desire : — first,  to  guard  the  remuns  of  the  deoeaaed  from 
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appfMch,  or  from  savage  TiolatioD ;  and,  Beoondly,  to  preserve  their  memory. 
As  soon  as  nations  had  learned  the  nse  of  letters,  epitaphs  were  inscribed  upon 
these  monuments,  in  order  that  their  intention  might  be  more  surely  and 
adequately  fiil£Llled.~ir.  Wordnoorth. 

MOl  UMJUTS.— Way-Side 

Id  ancient  times,  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  the  dead  beyond  the  walls  of 
towns,  and  cities;  and  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were  frequently 
inlerred  by  the  way-sides.    Let  us  pause  and  contemplate  the  advantages  which 
must  have  attended  such  a  practice.    We  might  ruminate  upon  the  beauty  which 
tbe  monuments,  thus  placed,  must  have  borrowed  from  the  surrounding  images 
of  nature — from  the  trees,  the  wild  flowers,  from  a  stream  running  perhaps 
vithin  sight  or  hearing;  from  the  beaten  road  stretching  its  weary  length  hard 
bf.    Many  tender  similitudes  must  these  objects  have  presented  to  the  mind  of 
tbe  traveller  leaning  upon  one  of  the  tombs,  or  reposing  in  the  coolness  of  its 
■hade,  whether  he  had  halted  from  weariness  or  in  compliance  with  the  invitation 
— **Fiaae,  traveOer,**  so  often  found  upon  the  monuments.    And  to  its  epitaph 
dbo  must  have  been  supplied  strong  appeals  to  visible  appearances  or  immediate 
iapmiions,  lively  and  affectiog  analogies  of  life  as  a  journey — death  as  a  sleep 
ovBcoming  the  tured  wayfarer — of  misfortune  as  a  storm  that  falls  suddenly  upon 
him— of  beauty  as  a  flower  that  passeth  away,  or  of  innocent  pleasure  as  one  that 
maj  be  gathered — of  virtue  that  standeth  firm  as  a  rock  against  the  beating 
vsfiet--af  hope  **  undermined  insensibly  like  the  poplar  by  the  side  of  the  river 
that  (ed  it,"  cr  blasted  in  a  moment  like  a  pine-tree  by  the  stroke  of  lightning  in 
the  mountain-top — of  admonitions  and    heart-stirring  remembrances,    like  a 
itfrediing  breeze  that  comes  without  warning,  or  the  taste  of  the  waters  of  an 
nexpected  fountain.    These  and  similar  suggestions  must  have  given,  formerly, 
to  the  language  of  the  senseless  stone  a  voice  enforced  and  endeared  by  the 
of  that  nature  with  which  it  was  in  unison. — TT.  Wordsworth. 


nnC—ia  Association  with  Truth. 

It  suggests 

And  illustrates  the  highest  of  all  truths — 

The  harmony  of  all  things,  even  earth 

With  its  great  Author.— P.  J.  Bailey. 

KVnC—am  Attendant  on  Christ. 

But,  oh  I  her  richest,  dearest  notes  to  man. 

In  strains  aerial  over  Bethlehem  poured, 

When  He,  whose  brightness  is  the  light  of  heaven. 

To  earth  descending,  for  a  mortal's  form 

Laid  by  His  glory,  save  one  radiant  mark 

That  moved  through  space,  and  o'er  the  infant  hung — 

He  summoned  Music  to  attend  Him  here. 

Announcing  peace  below  I 

•  •  •        Ho  called  her,  too. 

To  sweeten  that  sad  Supper,  and  to  twine 

Her  mantles  round  Him  and  His  few  grieved  friends, — 

To  join  their  mournful  spirits  with  the  hymn. 

Ere  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  He  went  out 

SoiorrowfuL 

DD 


•         "         •      And  now  His  blosaed  word. — 

A  mend  pleilea,  is  left  to  djiog  rann, 

That  at  HU  BMond  ooming  id  Hia  power. 

Music  Bhall  still  be  with  Him,  and  her  irAee 

Soond  Uirongh  tlie  touibg,  and  woke  the  dead  to  life. — Gould. 

WVSlO.—Tht  AttTMtiTanet)  of 

Ab  mumo  couetitutecl  bo  importBot  a  part  of  the  woislup  of  Clie  Temple,  it  is 
evident  l^st  the  eaiij  Cluidtiiuia  would  be  hj  do  meuis  indiffereDt  to  the  natuts 
of  the  musia  thej  bad  io  their  Chnrohes;  and  as  it  waa  au  importAot  a  pan  of 
the  worship  of  Iho  heattiea  gods,  and  contribated  so  moch  to  ""'"!■' »■"  Ibe  iuflu- 
enoe  of  heathenism,  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  tha  earlf  Cbristians  woald  fisal  the 
importanee  of  making  tluir  valHc  atuactive,  and  also  tributary  to  the  support 
of  religion.  If  there  is  attractive  music  at  the  banquet,  and  in  the  theatre,  con- 
tributing V>  the  maintenance  of  aniiuemanta  whera  Ood  is  forgotten,  aasuredlj' 
the  mnsie  uf  the  aanctuar;  ebould  not  be  such  as  to  disgust  those  of  pure  and 
refined  taste. — A.  Bame'. 

UUSIC— CelettiU 

Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
la  thick  iidaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  I 
There 's  not  the  smalleet  orb  which  thou  behold  at. 
I)ut  in  hia  motjon  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  joung-ejed  cherubim  ; — 
Such  harmonj  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grogJy  (Jose  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.— Shaluptar 


1 
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mrsic— Church 

In  Church  music,  euiioeity  and  oetentation  of  art,  wantoa  or  ligbli  or  onsnil- 
able  harmony,  fuefa  ae  only  pleasetb  the  ear,  and  doth  not  natairall;  wits  tc  lite 
vei;  kind  and  degree  of  those  intpreeaioQB  which  the  matlai  that  goeth  with  It 
leaveth,  or  is  apt  to  leave,  in  men's  minde,  doth  rather  blemish  and  disgrace  that 
we  do,  than  add  either  beauty  or  forthraanoe  unto  it.  On  the  other  side,  lliiii 
bnlta  prevented,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  thing  itself,  when  it  drowneth  sot 
utterly,  bnt  fitly  sniteth  with  matter  altogether  sounding  to  the  praise  of  Ood,  is 
in  truth  moat  admirable,  and  doth  much  edi^,  if  not  the  understanding,  became 
it  teacheth  not,  yet  sorely  the  aOection,  because  therein  it  worketh  much.  Thqr 
must  have  hearU  Ter;  dry  and  very  insensible,  &om  whom  the  melody  of  pulat 
doth  not  sometime  draw  that  wherein  a  mind  religionaly  affeetad  delijihteth, — 
Hooker, 

Sweetest  of  sweeU,  I  Uuuili  yon  I  when  displeasure 
Did  through  my  body  wound  my  mind. 

You  took  me  thence,  and  in  your  house  of  pleasure 
A  dainty  lodging  me  assigned. 

Now  I  in  yon  wilhont  a  body  more 

Bislng  and  fklling  with  your  wings; 
We  botli  together  sweetly  live  and  lovs. 

Xet  say  sometimes — "  Qod  help  poor  kings  I ' 
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Comfort,  111  die  1  for  if  yoa  post  firom  me, 

Sue  I  iludl  do  so,  and  mach  more; 
Bat  if  I  tnTel  in  your  company, 

Yoa  know  the  way  to  heaven's  door.— O.  HerherU 

XUnO— Bie  OnltiTation  of 

Honoor  and  hleesing  line  apon  the  head  of  him  who  consecrates  superior 
mnseil  powezs  to  the  service  of  that  God  from  whom  they  are  deriyed,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  that  religion  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  our  present  and 
fiitoze  h^ipiness  I  It  was  fbr  this  the  Author  of  our  being  made  man  susceptible 
of  (he  most  refined  and  exquisite  pleasure  from  musical  sounds,  and,  as  it  were, 
sttoned  his  ftame  to  harmony,  that  delight  and  duty  might  go  hand  in  hand. 
He  ebose  that  the  sublimeet  and  most  affecting  sentiments  of  piety  and  charity 
liioQid  be  exetted  not  by  articulate  language  only,  but  also  by  musical  modulation, 
nd  the  sweet  aooord  of  sacred  sounds.  Hence,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  taste 
for  noed  rnmifi  is  bat  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  inspired 
thit  taste — to  correspond  with  His  gracious  purpose  who  designed  this  holy  and 
Min^tfol  exercise  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  still  diviner  harmonies  of  another 
vA  a  better  state  of  being. — Eden. 

IVIIO— Bit  Efbeti  of 

That  there  is  a  great  difference  of  one  kind  of  music  from  another,  we  need 
DO  |Boof  bat  oar  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are  at  the  hearing  of  some 
man  w»^w<i  onto  sorrow  and  heaviness,  of  some  more  mollified  and  softened  in 
mind;  one  kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another  to  move  and  stir  our  affec- 
tioQi;  there  is  that  draweth  to  a  marvellous  grave  and  sober  mediocrity,  there  is 
•In  thit  earrieth  as  it  were  into  ecstacies,  filling  ihQ  mind  with  heavenly  joy,  and 
kg  the  time  in  a  manner  severing  it  from  the  t>ody.  So  that,  although  we  lay 
ihogether  aside  the  consideration  of  ditty  or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds 
Winf  frsmed  in  due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  Acuities  of 
nv  ioqIsi  is,  by  a  native  puissance  and  efficacy  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a 
psfeet  temper  whatsoever  is  there  troubled,  apt  as  well  to  quicken  the  spirits  as 
to  aOsy  that  whieh  is  too  eager,  sovereign  against  melancholy  and  despair,  forcible 
to  drsw  forth  tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such  as  can  yield  them,  and  able 
Wh  to  move  and  moderate  all  affections. — Hooker. 

KVnCw—Ilio  Elevating  Inflaenoo  of 

Borne  on  the  swelling  notes,  our  souls  aspire, 
While  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire, 
And  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear  I — Pope, 

XOnC— Tho  EthoroaUty  of 

The  ethereality  of  music  is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  so  willingly 
hdisviB  thai  creataree  of  a  higher  order  than  ourselves  are  especially  given  to 
lODg,  and  aecept,  as  most  credible,  the  declaration  that  immortal  beings  find  the 
inly  sufficient  expression  of  their  emotions  in  praise.  It  was  a  splendid  theory 
of  the  ancient  Pagan  sages — that  the  whole  visible  heavens  were  melodious 
vith  a  music  which  gifted  ears  were  privileged  to  hear,  when  star  sang  to  star, 
sad  eonstellations  rejoiced  together.  And  it  is  a  still  grander  belief  of  modem 
QnistiBn  men — ^that  within  the  invisible  heavens  angels  that  excel  in  strength, 
sad  undying  homan  ^irits,  never  cease  their  immortal  song. — Profeaor  0.  Wilton 


{^"  SELECT  TnOUGBTS  O.V  THE 

I. — The  Vint  Inltnuatst  of 

VVliHo  Julml  Btmuk  the  chorded  ilieU, 

His  Uslfuiiig  brethien  thronged  aiounil, 
And  nouderiDg,  oa  Iheir  faces  fell. 

To  worship  iliat  celeEdol  sound : 
Lass  than  a  God  thej  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Withiii  tho  hollow  of  thai  shell, 
That  spoka  id  BweeUj  and  bo  yrelX.~Dri/den. 

BIC— ThB  Oift  or 

It  ifl  one  of  tha  fairosl  aad  most  glorious  gifts  of  God.  to  wbioh  Satan  is  a 
b'Sor  enemy;  for  it  removes  from  Iha  heart  ths  weight  of  larrow  and  the  fasciun- 
Hm  of  evil  liiiMgiHa^lMfher. 

Tnmo.—Qood  and  Foot 

All  good  nioaic  is  aaurad,  uad  all  poor  musii:  is  eii.'cTalilj  noMcreJ.— U.  If. 
Beecker. 

mBIC— 111*  Heart  malt  be  In  tha 

Amid  all  our  pleadingg  fut  an  improved  psalmody,  let  us  temerabBt  that  what 
Ood  muDljr  Tfijiitres  is  the  tnnsie  of  the  hetirt.  It  is  well  that  even  tiie  drera 
and  drapery  of  our  worship  bo  Beemly;  it  belongs  to  the  '■  wbatsoevOT  things  Ma 
lovely"  which  an  Apostle  enjoins;  but  whal  if  thst  diBjiery  should,  aftar  all. 
ensbroad  a  dead  heart,  or  tie  made  a  substiluU  for  the  music  and  Ihe  praiac  of  ■ 
holy  lifef  It  was  not  the  robe,  or  the  jingling  bells  apoD  the  hem  of  hiii  garment. 
th&t  naade  the  higb-ptieat.  or  the  (Locoptwl  worshipper.  But  when  tbd  song 
beoomea  the  uttenuica  of  the  inner  life  of  holy  aSeetion,  what  a  noble  use  la 
turn  the  girt  of  music  I— Qr.  J.  Thompivn. 

MTIBIC.— The  HeftTesl;  Origin  ol 

God  is  the  author,  men  are  only  the  players.  Theiie  grand  piocos  whlflh  MHn 
jilayed  upon  earth  have  been  composed  in  heaven, — Ualtae.  ^^^^H 

UUSIC— Hynms  Set  to  ^^^B 

The  solemo  liyum  to  aneieat  luusie  set,  ^^^^ 

In  many  a  heart  respoDse  of  memory  met; 
To  me,  it  seemed  departed  Sabbaths  hung 
Upon  those  note*,  which  gave  the  put « tengae 
To  speak  again  in  Toioea  bom  the  dead. 
And  wake  an  echo  from  their  silenl  bed. — Bogart. 

XITEIO. — Initrnmental 

The  nse  of  instmmental  muaie  in  worship  haa  its  foundation  in  the 
feelings  of  hnman  nature,  prompting  men  ts  employ  with  lerereDce,  aceordi 
the  meani  they  poeaeas,  all  their  powers  in  cipressing  gratitude  to  their  Cr 
This  use  eannot  be  traced  in  sacred  hietory  from  (he  time  of  Hoses  down  t 
of  David ;  neierthelees  David  not  only  employed  instrnmental  musio  himsi 
calls  on  all  nations,  all  the  earth,  t«  praise  the  Lord  as  he  did,  with  psalter 
harp,  with  organ,  with  the  voice  of  a  psalm.    His  psalms  are  continnally 
Christian  wonhlp;  and  oan  it  be  a  sin  to  sing  them,  aa  was  done  by  thq 
oompoaer,  with  the  •ooompanimeiit  of  an  organ  i    Christ  never  foond  ti 
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instramental  mnsie,  neither  did  Paul  or  John ;  the  latter  indeed  tells  oa  that  he 
beheld  in  heaven  "  harpers  harping  with  their  harps." — Dr.  Ritchie, 

The  music  played  forth  from  dead  instruments  often  supplies  a  better  con- 
dition for  the  Spirit's  influence  than  the  prayers  of  a  living  soul.  Hence  the 
olgeetion  to  instrumental  music  in  Churches  has  no  warranty  either  from  the 
Bible  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  beoause  dead  things  have  no  living  wills  to  separate 
the  hdj  presence  from  them. — Dr.  Pulsford. 

KUnC-t  Uaistraiit  to  Pietj. 

Oh,  what  a  gentle  ministrant  is  music 

To  piety— to  mild,  to  penitent  piety! 

Oh,  it  gives  plumage  to  the  tardy  prayer 

That  Ihigers  in  our  lazy,  earthly  air, 

And  melts  irith  it  to  heaven  1 — Dean  Miltnan. 
XiriI&--Orgaa 

The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from  the  abbey.  I  could  onij  hear, 
BOW  and  then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest  repeating  the  evening  service,  and 
the  faint  responses  of  the  choir;  these  paused  for  a  time,  and  all  was  hushed. 
The  itOhiess,  the  desertion,  and  obscurity  that  were  gradually  prevailing  around, 
pw  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest  to  the  place : — 

**  For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conversation, 
No  joyftil  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers, 
No  careful  father's  counsel — ^nothing's  heard, 
For  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion.** 

Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-labouring  organ  burst  upon  the  ear,  falling  with 

doobled  and  re-doabled  intensity  and  rolling,  as  it  were,  huge  billows  of  sound. 

Bow  wen  do  their  vdume  and  grandeur  accord  with  this  mighty  building !    With 

vhat  pomp  do  they  swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and  breathe  their  awful  harmony 

tfaroagfa  these  caves  of  death,  and  make  the  silent  sepulchre  vocal !    And,  now 

thfy  rise  in  triumphant  acclamation,  heaving  higher  and  higher  their  accordant 

ootes,  and  piling  sound  on  sound.    And  now  they  pause,  and  the  soft  voices  of 

the  choir  break  out  into  sweet  gushes  of  melody;   they  soar  aloft,  and  warble 

along  the  roof,  and  seem  to  play  about  these  lofty  vaults  like  the  pure  airs  of 

hetvea.    Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves  its  thrilling  thunders,  compressing  air 

into  mofie,  and  rolling  it  forth  upon  the  soul.     What  long-drawn  cadences! 

What  folenm  sweeping  concords  I    It  grows  more  and  more  dense  and  powerful — 

it  fills  the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls — the  ear  is  stunned — the 

ienaes  are  overwhelmed.    And  now  it  is  winding  up  in  flill  jubilee — ^it  is  rising 

frcm  the  earth  to  heaven — the  very  soul  seems  rapt  away  and  floated  upwards  on 

iweDing  tide  of  harmony ! — W.  Irving. 


MSMUL-^Tkb  Original  of 

"Hie  m<»iiing  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy," 
teeame  the  Chief  Singer — "the  Word  of  God,"  had  sung  Himself  into  the  soul  of 
thear  being.  Consider  the  heavens!  are  they  not  the  notes  of  the  Divine 
CoDposer?  Were  they*  not  sung  into  arrangement?  We  ought  not  to  be 
HDpriaed,  therefore,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Reconciler,  and  "  able  to  subdue 
an  things  unto  Himself."  He  will  outsing  the  mad  efibrt  of  divided  and  con- 
tendaoig  powers,  and  sing  back  His  Father's  order.  He  is  Himself  His  Father's 
ate,  tod  the  fery  Original  of  musio* — Dr,  Pultford, 


mrslO.— Tba  PhiloMphr  Of 

To  the  pUmant  of  sir  QiA  has  given  tlia  powflr  of  prddocmg  Boandl;  to  tha 
ear  tbe  cBpacii;  of  receiving  tltem;  and  lu  Uie  ftfiectiooB  of  llie  minil  ui  Bplsrai 
to  be  moied  b;  them,  wliea  transmitted  through  the  bodj.  Ihe  pliilt»oph;  of 
the  thing  ia  loo  deep  wid  wonderful  for  na ;  we  cannot  Bltain  onto  it  1  But  aueli 
is  tliu  fact:  with  thai  we  are  ooncenied,  and  thai  ii  enoogh  ft*  ub  to  know.— 
nuhop  nomt. 
mSIC— The  Fdwen  of 

The  pawera  of  mudo  are  trit  or  known  bj  all  men,  and  are  allowed  to  wcrk 
straogel;?  upnn  the  mind  and  Ike  bodj,  the  pnB^ons  and  the  blood ;  to  raise  joj 
and  grief ;  to  give plensore  and  pain ;  IncurediscAses,  and  the  mortal  stiagof  the 
torantnla ;  lo  give  molioni  to  the  feet  as  well  as  to  the  heart ;  tc  oimpoae  disturbed 
Uiooghts;  to  assist  and  heighten  dovi>tion  itaelf— Sir.  IT.  Ttn^U, 

MUSIC— Beligioni 

Beligioni  musio  ihoulJ  have  a  eharscter   unmietataUj  iu  owe;   M  that 
whether  it  expreases  atrainpafjoyoreorrow — whetharthe  g')Ddneel  otGod  b«iun;, 
or  Hie  mcrcj  aapplicatad — the  dnger  and  the  faearer  should  at  once  feel  thai  Iher 
are  not  in  the  theatre,  the  cou<^e^t-^]om,  or  the  private  chamber,  but  in  the  houM    i 
of  the  Most  Uigh.—HuUah. 

mmsic- Beat!  ftitd  FaoHi  fn 

I  like  to  see  people  sing  when  Ifae;^  have  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  rena  tnd 
weepalillle.     I  like  ailoh  unwiitten  reata  and  paiisea  in  muBio, — U.  W.  Bttehtr, 

WSIC.— The  Baired  Die  ef 

We  are  b«  apt  to  regard  musii!  ae  a  bamsn  >ri  or  invention,  just  becanao  mm 
make  certain  iDf'Hriil  in^triimenta,  and  eompoae  certain  mnsical  pieoea;  and 
bonce  tlicrc  or--  rlirisriins  who  woald  banish  mnsio  from  the  public  w.irship  of 
God,  as  though  nnsnited  to,  or  nawotlh;  of,  ao  high  and  iUnsttioaa  an  ttnplor- 
ment.  Bat  it  is  foigotten  that  the  principlea  of  harmonr  are  in  the  elements  of 
natnre.  Ood  haa  given  na  "mndo  in  the  air,  aa  He  haa  given  ta  wine  in  th* 
grape;"  leaving  it  to  man  to  draw  forth  the  rich  melody,  aa  well  M  to  oxtnet  th« 
inspiriting  jnice,  bat  designed  that  both  ahonld  he  omploTOd  to  Hta  gioi;,  lad 
tu<ed  in  His  serrioe.  Wine  was  eminentlj  oonaecrated  for  religion  when  iihiial 
aa  the  aacramental  representation  of  the  preciona  blood  of  the  Kadeemer;  »ad  k 
holy  distinction  ought  never  to  be  denied  to  masi«,  while  the  Psalniat,  niiriin 
nndonbtedlj  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  excIaimfr-T"  Fraiae  Him  with  stringed  iaMn- 
ments  and  organs ;  praise  Him  npon  the  lond  oymbali ;  praiae  Him  npoa  tha 
high  Bonnding  ejmbals.'  ■  *  ■  Nay,  there  is'mnaie  in  heaven:  they  wbn 
Btjind  on  the  "sea  of  gbwt  mingled  with  Ore"  bare  "the  harpe  of  Ood*  in  their 
bands :  "  they  ting  the  tong  of  Moeea  and  the  Lamb.'  Why  Qtea  ihoold  nniit 
ever  be  oat  of  plaea  with  thoee  who«e  affadiona  are  above  t — Catu»  MeMU, 

mretO— IB  tha  looL 

There's  mnric «vai  in  the  Undlyioal; 

For  every  deed  of  goodoeaa  done  U  like 

A  chord  set  in  th*  hear^  and  Joy  doth  strike 
Upon  it  oft  aa  memorr  doth  imn^ 

The  immortal  paga  wluman  good  deed*  are  vriu— IfMMfar. 
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XUnG.— Bm  Sopttiorilj  of 

I  rezily  think,  and  am  not  aahamed  to  aaj,  that,  next  to  divinitj,  no  art  is 
companfale  to  mnoo.  We  know  that  mnaio  is  even  hateM  and  intolerable  to 
diwinns — Litiher, 

XVnci— Ilia  Swttfiait 

The  sweetest  musie  is  not  the  peal  of  mairia^  bells,  nor  tender  descants  in 
raoonligfat  woods,  nor  tnimpet  notes  of  yictOTT — it  is  the  sonl's  welcome  to  heaven. 
God  grant  that  when  we  die  there  maj  not  come  booming  to  onr  ear  the  dreadful 
aoand— "Depart!"  hot  maj  we  hear,  stealing  upon  the  air,  the  mellow  chime  of 
an  the  irlftstiftl  bells,  saying — "  Come,  come,  come,  ye  blessed,  enter  ye  into  the 
jny  of  yonr  Lord  I " — H.  W.  Beeeher, 

IVHC— TronUss  Oeeasionad  hj 

Though  mnsio  holds  so  high  a  place  of  power,  and  is  sneceptible  of  snch 
beoefieent  eflfoetB,  it  is  donbtftil  whether  it  is  not  the  most  troublesome  thing  in 
the  whole  administration  of  pablic  worship.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  history  of 
mmie  were  but  the  history  of  continnal  expedients.  Chorcbes  are  undergoing 
piipetiial  musical  revolutions.  Those  that  have  choirs  wish  they  had  none;  and 
those  that  have  none  wish  they  had.  A  large  choir  fSedls  into  concision  very  easily. 
It  ii  too  nnwieldly  to  be  kept  up  without  great  labour,  time,  and  expense ;  and 
thmit  is  an  open  magazine,  subject  to  explosion  at  any  time. — H,  W,  Beeeher, 

miC— Ilia  Typical  Charaetsr  of 

Music  is  a  pattern  and  type  of  heaven,  and  of  the  everlasting  life  of  God,  which 
perfect  spirits  live  in  heaven ;  a  life  of  melody  and  order  in  themselves;  a  life  of 
hsimony  with  each  other  and  with  God. — Canon  King$ley. 

imCL— Iba  VniTerse  Full  of 

The  persuasion  that  the  aid  of  music  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  solemnities 
cf  divine  wonihip,  has  been  prevalent  in  every  age  and  country;  and  indeed  there 
have  been  some  whose  admiration  of  this  delightful  art  hath  transported  them  so 
Cff  that  they  have  imagined  the  universe  itself  to  be  one  grand  instrument  per- 
pstaaQj  sending  forth  harmonious  sounds,  though  to  our  grosser  ears  tbey  are  as 
yet  t«w"«Ma^  and  will  only  then  be  perceived  by  us  when  we  have  put  off  this  robe 
of  BUHtafitj,  and  are  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  blessed. — Eden, 

SmSL— Toeal  and  Instnmisntal 

Ko  melody  is  so  charming  as  vocal  music.  How  divine  a  thing  is  the  human 
voieel— divine,  indeed,  UteraUy,  since  God  made  it;  whereas  the  sweetest  instru- 
of  mnsie  that  ever  soothed  the  heart  of  the  sorrowftd  was,  after  all,  but  of 

lis  creation.— TTtfUf. 


niZBXIS.— Angels  Feed  on 

Mysteries  are  food  for  angels ;  they  digest 

With  ease,  and  find  them  nutriment;  but  man. 

While  yet  he  dwells  below,  must  stoop  to  glean 

His  manna  f^om  the  ground,  or  starve  and  die.— Coteptfr. 

MIimUDI.— 4?oimsel  raspseting 

In  the  meditation  of  divine  mysteries,  keep  thy  heart  humble  and  thy 
thooghts  holj ;  let  philosophy  not  be  ashamed  to  be  confuted,  nor  logic  blush  to 
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be  eonfiianded  :  wLat  thou  canst  not  prove,  approve ;  what  Ihon  canal  not  oom. 
imbend,belieTe;  and  nlmt  Ihon  canet  believe,  Bckniie;  bo  bIiiJI  Iby  ignoraiiM  be 
satisfied  in  th;  Cutb,  and  tby  double  ewalloived  up  vriUi  voodera.  The  best  ma] 
M  Bee  ilajUght  ia  lo  put  out  thy  cnndle.— J.  QwiTiet. 

KTBTEBIEB.— The  Oedgn  of 

TriisU  because  ivligioii,  in  Uie  prime  iuetitnlion  of  it,  ifbs  deaigneil  to  nub 
impres^iona  of  awe  and  reTereulinl  f«ai  upon  meu's  minila;  eeconcllj,  to  hmnbla 
the  pride  and  haagkliness  of  miiQ'a  reason ;  thirdly,  ta  engage  ns  \a  a  c1u«er  and 
more  diligeut  eearcb  iuto  Ibem  ;  nnd  fonrOUy.  tbet  tbe  full  and  E'ntire  baowledga 
of  divine  tbinga  amy  ho  one  iirini-'ipai  pan  of  our  felicity  hereafter. — Dr.  Smil*. 

KTBTEBIEB.— Xxtremei  coAoernlng 

In  respect  to  raligiouB  myatarie*.  divinea  have  ixva  into  two  citremes.    Soma 
hare  fp-tta  up  all  that  was  mjalcrioua,  tbinking  they  nere  not  called  U>  beliero 
anythlog  but  what  they  could  toinprebend.     But  if  it  can  be  proieU  that  ntjOB' 
riCB  make  a  part  of  a  religion  corning  &om  God,  it  can  be  no  patt  of  piety  to 
diacard  tbem,  oa  if  we  yiera  wiaer  tlian  God.    And  besidoa,  upon  tbia  piindpla  ■ 
man  mnat  believe  nothing:  the  various  worka  of  Nature,  the  groirth  or  phmta.     ' 
instiocto  of  brutes,  union  of  body  and  Boul,  properties  of  matter,  the  natnre  of    ' 
spirit,  aud  a  thousand  other  things,  are  all  leplcte  with  mysteries.    If  so  in  Qm 
common  worka  of  Nature,  we  can  bariliy  anppoae  that  those  things  which  mora    [ 
immediately  relate  im  the  Divine  Being  Hiinaelf,  can  be  without  myatery.    Th«    i 
other  extreme  lies  in  att  ottetiipC  to  eiplaiu  the  raysteriee  of  ReTelatinn  so  as  lo    < 
&ee  liiem  &om  all  obscurity.    To  dcftfud  religion  in  IbLi  monuEr  is  lo  expose  it     ' 
Ii>  conlempL — Calvut.  ' 

HTBITRIES. — 6«fpal 

The  Gospel  is  caUe.i  "  (b.>  =:|..:,'   ■  !■   ,■.!-    .;  '  ■  -.    -■  .  '-.  .■'   i     -^  nvstori.-a 

whioh  wero  revealed  bj  lb. ■  i:-  ■;.    .  ■,  ■         . ';,  in  Ih.' 

matter  itself,  but  also  in  the  manner  and  powora  to  apprehend  them.  For  whit 
power  of  haman  anderBtanding  could  have  found  out  the  incarnation  of  a  Ood; 

(hat  two  aatnres,  a  finite  and  an  infinite,  could  have  been  concentred  into  oim  ' 

hffpottatU  or  person;  that  a  virgin  abould  be  t,  mother;  that  dead  gien  abou'd  ^ 

live  again;   that  "the  asbee  of  dissolved  bonea"  should  become  bright  aa  tlia  , 

sun,  bteaeed  aa  the  angels,  awiit  in  motion  as  thought,  dear  as  the  pnreet  noon ;  ■ 

that  <jud  should  BO  love  aa  as  to  be  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  ua,  and  yet  that  j 

Himself  mnst  die  that  He  might  pardon  ne ;  that  God's  moot  holy  Son  ahotdd  -^ 

give  us  Hia  body  to  eat.  and  His  blood  to  crown  our  chalices,  and  Hia  Spirit  Is  ' 

Banctify  our  soula,  to  torn  our  bodies  into  teniplea,  our  aouls  into  mind^av  'i 

minds  into  spirit,  otir  spirit  into  glory ;  that  He  who  can  give  as  all  things,  vbo  ,1 

is  Lord  of  men  and  angels  and  King  of  all  the  creatures,  shonld  pray  to  Qod  tor  J 

ns  without  iotermiasion ;  that  He  who  reigns  over  all  the  world,  ahoold  at  tb*  ^ 

day  of  judgment  "give  up  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father,' and  yet  aAor  thii  I 

resignation  Himself  and  we  with  Him  shoold  for  ever  reign  the  more  gloriooalj!  > 

that  we  should  be  justified  by  failh  in  Christ,  and  that  ehari^  shonld  be  a  pait  S 

of  faith,  and  that  both  should  work  as  acta  of  duty  and  acta  of  relation;  that  I 

Ood  should  crown  the  imperfect  endeavoQia  of  Hia  saints  with  glory,  and  tint  •  j 

hnman  act  should  be  rewarded  with  an  eternal  inheritance ;  that  the  wicked  fv  1 

the  transient  pleatnre  of  a  few  minntea  should  be  (onuented  with  an  ataolnW  f 
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eternity  of  pains ;  that  the  waters  of  baptism,  when  they  are  hallowed  by  the 
Spirit,  shall  poi^  the  soul  from  sin ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  should  be 
nonziabed  with  the  consecrated  and  mysterious  elements,  and  that  any  such 
noorishment  should  bring  a  man  up  to  heaven:  and  after  all  this,  that  all 
Christian  people,  all  that  will  be  saved,  must  be  *'  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,** 
of  the  nature,  the  infinite  nature,  of  God,  and  must  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ 
must  dwell  in  them,  and  they  must  be  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  must  be  for 
ever  in  them  ?  These  are  articles  of  so  mysterious  a  philosophy  that  we  could 
have  infleired  them  from  no  premises,  discoursed  them  upon  the  stock  of  no 
iiAtaral  or  scientiflcal  principles;  nothing  but  God  and  God's  Spirit  could  have 
tu|^t  them  to  UB.—Biihop  Taylor, 

XTBISRIES.—BeUgion  without  iU 

A  religion  without  its  mysteries  is  a  Temple  without  its  God. — R,  Hall, 

XT8TJCHIE8.— The  BeyeUtion  of 

If  God  should  please  to  reveal  unto  us  this  great  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
or  tome  other  mysteries  in  our  holy  religion,  we  certainly  should  not  be  able  to 
understand  them,  unless  He  would  bestow  on  us  some  new  faculties  of  the  mind. — 
DeanSmift. 

KnzSBIES. — ^Vnexplainable 

We  iiy'ure  mysteries,  which  are  matters  of  faithy  by  any  attempt  at  explana- 
tion, in  order  to  make  them  matters  of  reason.  Could  thoy  be  explained,  they 
voold  eease  to  be  mysteries;  and  it  has  been  well  said — ^that  a  thing  is  not 
against  reason  because  it  happens  to  be  above  it. — Colton. 


XTmC.— Tho 

Founding  his  principles  upon  bis  own  feelings  and  not  on  the  rock  of 
troth,  he  soon  drifts  away  from  all  that  is  stable;  the  mind  becomes  like  an 
oeean  without  a  shore,  a  stream  without  banks,  or  a  ship  without  a  pilot.  The 
inward  light  is  put  in  the  place  of  that  which  shines  from  heaven,  and  the  crea- 
tozo  afieets  to  do  the  work  of  Him  who  enlightens  every  man.  It  is  a  comet,  not 
the  SOD)  which  illuminates  the  mystic. — Dr.  Tweedie, 

aiBTicisM. — ^A  Caution  against 

In  the  present  day,  when  religion  and  philosophy  are  assuming  such  novel 
sspeets; — ^when  the  mysterious  in  Revelation  is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  philo- 
soplqrfl  sod  philosophy  herself  straying  into  the  labyrinths  of  mysticism,  and 
»i«wi»i«>j^  kindred  with  the  supernatural; — it  is  necessary  to  warn  you  against 
ipeenlttions  morally  and  intellectually  degrading.  In  the  blue  heavens  above,  in 
the  smiling  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  social  world  around,  you  will  Rnd  full  scope 
lor  the  exercise  of  your  noblest  faculties,  and  a  field  ample  enough  for  the  widest 
faage  of  invention  and  discovery.  Science  has  never  derived  any  truth,  nor  art 
soy  invention,  nor  religion  any  bulwark,  nor  humanity  any  boon  from  those  pre- 
SBBptoons  mystics  who  grovel  amid  Nature's  subverted  laws,  burrowing  in  the 
flSfcns  of  the  invisible  world,  and  attempting  to  storm  the  awful  and  impregna- 
Us  ssnetoaty  of  the  future.  If  these  views  be  sound,  thQ  instruction  of  literary 
Old  thecdo^cal  students,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  population,  in  the  grand 
ttotbs  of  the  material  world,  becomes  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Church  and  a 
Christian  ttate^ — Sir  D.  Brewster. 
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N. 
aAKX.— AOeod 

A  name  trnl;  good  ia  tlie  nminiv  from  virtaoiu  cbajacUr.    It  la  a  spontaaeonBl 
emEuialioii  from  genuino  excellence.    It  is  a  reputution  for  wbatswTer  things  are 
honest,  and  loTely.  and  of  good  reporL     It  is  such  a  Dume  ds  \a  Dot  onl;  re- 
mombered  on  eartli  but  written  in  beaven.— Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 

HAXE.— AOmt 

A  great  name  may  bring  mach  honoar  to  an  ambUBSBdor  for  Clmsl,  bat  it  etn 
nerer  liring  even  a  tittle  of  real  hspptneea:  indeed,  botJi  historr  and  eiperioaca 
confirm  the  Eact— that  a  groat  nunc  lias  often  been  the  sonroa  of  roiseriet  to 
iotenBe  tb&t  an  angel  coald  scareelj  bear  them. — Or.  Oaviet. 

KAXX.— KbUhe  a 

Tbere  is  no  empbjment  in  the  world  so  kborions  as  that  of  maldag  to 
oneself  a  great  oanae. — Bniytrr, 

HAOBOW-imiSEDITESB.— IMlgiou 

A  person  seee  reDgion  not  oa  a  tpheri,  but  as  a  line  ;  and  it  is  the  identieal 
line  in  iFbich  he  ie  moving.  He  is  like  on  A&iean  buffalo — sees  right  (orvard. 
but  nutliiug  on  the  right  bond  or  the  lull.  He  would  not  porci^Te  a  legion  of 
angels  or  of  devils  at  the  distance  of  ten  jtarda.  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. — 
FoilfT. 
KATXntE— IlMcribed. 

The  lime-Testure  of  God,  that  reveals  Him  to  the  viae,  and  hides  Him  tma 
the  foolish Carl!/le. 

SATUSE. — Diviai^  CoUaotad  &am 

There  are  two  books  from  whence  I  eoUeot  my  dinoi^ ;  bestds  lliat  mfOea 
oneof  Qod,  another  of  His  servant  N'atnre — that  onivenal  and  public  maniuoript 
that  lies  eipansed  onto  the  eyes  of  all :  those  that  nerer  law  Him  in  th«  one 
bare  discovored  Him  in  the  otlier.  This  was  the  icriptiire  and  theolog;  of  Um 
heathen :  the  natnral  motion  of  the  ran  made  them  more  admire  Him  than  iti 
SQpemattiral  station  did  the  Children  of  Igrael;  the  ordinair  effecta  of  Nature 
wionght  more  admiration  in  t^em  than  all  His  mir»oles  in  the  other.  Stirelj  (ha 
heathen  knew  better  how  to  join  and  read  these  niTBtical  letten  than  wa  ChiM- 
tiana,  who  east  a  more  careless  eye  oa  these  oommon  hierog^phioi,  and  dMnn 
to  sack  diniiitj  from  the  flowers  of  NattUA — Sir  T.  Brovne. 

ItATUSE— a  Handmaid  to  Orue. 

Nature,  employed  in  her  allotted  place, 

Is  handmaid  to  the  purposes  of  Oraea ; 

By  good  vonchsafed,  makea  known  anpetior  good. 

And  bliss  not  sees,  by  bleasings  tmdentood. — Cimp«r. 
KAIUBB.— nivrtrationa  fren 

Nature  is  not  so  mnch  a  book  by  whioh  wa  oan  find  out  Qod,  ••  a  hook  tnm 
which  w«  mtj  (Father  iHostrationi  tk  what  God  ia,  haTing  leaned  Bii 
from  Hii  lersaled  ttnOL—Dr.  Btoughtim. 
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JATTOIg.— Th>  ligbt  of 

The  mwiffimtiffy  of  the  liglht  of  Nature  is  supplied  by  the  light  of  Scripture. — 

Sad  erroir  this, — ^to  take 
The  light  of  Nature,  rather  than  the  light 
Of  Bevelation  for  a  guide  I    As  well 
Prefer  the  borrowed  light  of  earth's  pale  moon 
To  the  effhlgence  of  the  noon-day  sun. — D.  Bates, 

lAfOU.— Meditation  on 

Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the  heart 

May  give  a  useftil  lesson  to  the  head. 

And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. — Cofwper. 

ViTDlE— a  PiiMher. 

Nature  is  a  Mend  to  truth : 

Nature  is  Christian ;  preaches  to  mankind, 

And  bids  dead  matter  aid  us  in  our  creed. — Dr.  E.  Young. 

JATDIBL— Beligion  in 

There  is  religion  in  ererything  around  us,  a  calm  and  holy  religion  in  the 

onbreithing  things  of  Nature,  which  man  would  do  well  to  imitate.    It  is  a  meek 

•od  blsMed  influence,  stealing  in,  as  it  were,  unawares  upon  the  heart;  it  comes 

qaiekly,  and  without  excitement;  it  has  no  terror,  no  gloom  in  its  approaches;  it 

does  not  rouse  up  the  passions ;  it  is  untramelled  by  the  creeds,  and  unshadowed 

I7  the  superstitions  of  man ;  it  is  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  Author,  glowing 

from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit  which  pervades  and  quickens  it ; 

it ii  written  on  the  arched  sky,  it  looks  out  from  every  star;  it  is  on  the  sailing 

dood  and  in  the  invisible  wind;  it  is  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  earth 

where  the  shmbless  mountain-top  pierces  the  thin  atmosphere  of  eternal  winter, 

or  where  the  mighty  forest  fluctuates  before  the  strong  wind,  with  its  dark  waves 

of  green  Ibliage ;  it  is  spread  out,  like  a  legible  language,  upon  the  broad  face  of 

the  unsleeping  ocean ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  Nature ;  it  is  Uiis  which  uplifts  the 

tfint  within  us,  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  overlook  the  shadows  of  our  place  of 

inhstion ;  which  breaks,  link  after  link,  the  chain  that  binds  us  to  materiality, 

and  which  opens  to  our  imagination  a  world  of  spiritual  beauty  and  holiness. — 

AvUa. 

VAXUXI.— The  Use  to  he  Made  of 

It  is  truly  a  most  Christian  exercise  to  extract  a  sentiment  of  piety  from  the 
and  appearances  of  Nature.    Our  Saviour  expatiates  on  a  flower,  and 
from  it  the  delightfiil  argument  of  confidence  in  God. — Dr.  Chalmers, 


VAmB^— The  Toieos  of 

To  the  infidel.  Nature's  voices  are  but  a  Babel  din.  Trees  rustle,  and  brooks, 
babble,  and  winds  blow;  but  there  is  no  meaning  in  their  sound.  To  the 
Christian,  aD  speak  of  God;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  dimness  of  the  natural 
tj^  he  ndght  see  His  host  of  angels  at  their  ministry.  The  tree  stretches  out 
iti  arm,  laden  with  frnit,  Uke  the  arm  of  God.  The  morning  sprinkles  him  with 
dew,  sa with  holy  water;  and  he  is  sung  to  sleep  at  evening  with  songs  like  the 
UiDMbj  of  earthly  parents  to  their  children. — H,  W.  Beecher. 


NATHBI  uid  EEVSLATIOV. 

The  works  of  Kntiire  and  the  B-oita  of  Re?elAtion  dispiay  wliginn  to  min- 
ktnd  in  cliiiTucteTB  go  large  and  visible,  that  those  vho  oro  not  qnite  blind  ikb;  in 
them  eee  and  read  the  flint  principlps  and  most  neceesar;  parts  of  it,  and  from 
theoce  penetrate  into  those  iDfiuiie  depths  fiUed  irith  the  trca^ureB  of  nisloia 
and  knowledge,— loc**. 

The  books  of  Kalnre  and  of  R-'velatitio  eqiiallj*  elevate  onr  ccnceptions  and 
in»iM  our  pielj:  they  imitaallif  illuslrate  each  other:  thej  have  an  equal  clun 
on  our  regard ;  for  the;  are  both  written  hj  the  finger  ut  one  eternal,  iacompm- 
hioiatUe  God.— Jt.  WaUoa. 
BXDIOOT.— Tha  Fdlnn  of 

Ko  men  ever  undertook  to  deny  the  divine  origin  of  Cliriatisnity,  oi 
niray  ila  principal  facta  and  doctrines,  under  circumstuDcea  so  favourable  lor  tbt 
eipufimeBt,  ob  thise  of  the  nenlogiBU.  The  hand  of  pover,  instead  of  beang 
a^uiuBt  thaiu,  «as  most  frequently  with  tbem.  They  had  poBsession  of  the  seati 
of  learning,  comnianded  a  vast  band  of  jonmals  which  kept  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  ahape  of  oithodoiy  out  of  the  markut  They  had  alt  the  advatit<i0B« 
which  facilities  in  liteniture  could  give;  thoy  had  Qumbers,  and  weaJlh,  iitid 
dumour  ou  their  side;  they  had,  in  a  word,  ample  room  and  verge  enough  to 
work  Ihetl  will,  if  that  will  could  be  eOboted.  And  yet,  in  spite  iif  all  tliat  ineta- 
physical  and  mylh<ilogicaI  reseurches  could  effect  t»  get  rid  c^  the  divine  antboiity 
{if  thd  BiLle; — in  spite  of  all  that  Sophistry  and  ridioule.  conld  effect  to  iutrodnca 
the  mianamed  religion  of  reason,  it  reniaias  precisely  where  it  was,  and  Um 
religion  of  reason  is  ovfrthrown  and  r^ected.  Tbe  Bible  haa  laughed  its  enetnies 
and  all  Iheii-  efforts  to  dcorn.  "  The  Word  of  our  God  shall  stand  fut  ever.'" — Bnek. 
K£17TBAIITIES.-0i)d  BejecU  aU 

GikI  will  have  all  ornnno;  serve  Ilim,  or  tall 
Down  before  baal,  Bel,  or  Belial; 
Either  be  hot  or  cold ;  Ood  doth  deepiae, 
Abhor,  and  r^ect  all  neutralities. — Herrick. 
BiiOTRALITT — Condenuied. 

Tell  me  not  al  neutrality;  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Aht  here  is  %  e«ae  of 
nentpalilj  upon  record  in  thia  Book — "Curse  ye  Merozl'  Whjf — What  had 
the  people  done  to  expose  tbemaelves  to  this  bitter  maledicdon  t  Had  they  *«fc— < 
up  anus  againat  Jehovah  t  No  I  Had  they  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  fbnght 
against  tbe  chosen  people  ?  No  I  What,  then,  had  they  done  t  Nothutt  t 
Their  neatiality  was  their  crime.  "  Because  they  came  not  up  to  the  help  of  tbe 
Lord,  to  the  h^p  of  the  Lord  against  the  might;.'' — Dr.  NtKUm. 
NOTXB.— Bornnnd 

Borrowed  notes  of  sermons  cannot  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  that  inspired 
th  ought Ailn  ess  which  results  £rom  communion  with  God,  His  word,  and  tha 
ntteranoes  of  His  nobler  children  The  notes  of  other  ministers  may  be  sugges- 
tive of  the  underlying  knowledge  which  produced  them;  but  it  is  better  to  make 
notes  from  knowledge  than  knowledge  from  notes.  The  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  are  so  tetd,  so  prtMlband,  so  compreheniive,  that  they  mnit  be 
devoutly  entered  into  ere  they  can  be  set  fbrth  in  the  language  of  litb.  Indeei^ 
it  is  the  lifb  that  generate*,  the  ^w"-ff°  that  quickeni  th$  minds  of  tlie  heann 
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V0TS8.— TlM  H«lp  of 

Sennonic  notes  are  as  seryiceable  to  the  preacher  as  landmarks  to  the  mariner : 
they  help  to  keep  the  vessel  of  thought  in  her  proper  coarse,  and  so  prevent  her 
from  dashing  on  the  rocks,  or  ronning  into  fonl  and  treacherous  waters. — Dr, 


kom— in  Prtashing. 

If  yon  most  have  yonr  notes  before  you  in  preaching,  yet  let  there  be  with  yon 
i  distinction  between  the  neat  using  of  notes  and  the  duU  reading  of  them.  Let 
your  notes  be  little  other  than  a  quiver  on  which  you  may  cast  your  eye  now  and 
tbeo  to  see  what  arrow  is  next  to  be  fetched  from  thence,  and  then,  with  your  eye 
SB  mueh  as  may  be  on  them  whom  you  speak  to,  let  it  be  shot  away  with  the 
Tifseity  of  one  in  earnest  for  to  have  the  truths  well  entertained  with  the 
sodxtocj. — Mather,  ^ 

lOflLTT— Dtflned. 

Nofeltj  lA  the  foundation  of  the  love  of  knowledge. — S.  Smith, 

VOVELTT.— >T]ie  Longing  finr 

Belbrel  translated  the  New  Testament  out  of  the  Greek,  all  longed  after  it; 
vfaen  it  was  done,  their  longing  lasted  scarce  four  weeks.  Then  they  desired  the 
Voda  of  Moses;  when  I  had  translated  these,  they  had  enough  thereof  in  a 
ihatt  time.  After  that,  they  would  have  the  Psalms ;  of  these  they  were  soon 
weny,  and  desired  other  books.  So  it  will  be  with  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
vhieh  they  now  long  for,  and  about  which  I  have  taken  great  pains.  All  is 
■oceptaMe  until  our  giddy  brains  be  satisfied ;  afterwards  we  let  things  lie,  and 
nek  alter  new. — Luther, 

VO?KLTTw— Tho  Bnle  of 

Of  all  the  passions  that  possess  mankind, 

The  love  of  novelty  rules  most  the  mind.— 5.  Foote, 

VOTZLTTw — Tho  Vsefiilness  of 

Novelty  is  a  great  means  of  interesting,  and  preaching  can  only  maintain  its 
gRMmd  in  this  re8i>ect  by  continually  renewing  itself.  Men  wish  for  novelty,  and, 
all  tilings  eonsidered,  they  are  not  wrong.  •  *  •  Every  prudent  preacher 
win  bring  forth  from  his  treasury  things  both  new  and  old. — Profeaaor  Vinet, 

m^— Tho  Conseeration  of  a 

Tis  over;  and  the  rite. 
With  all  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
Floating  before  her.    She  arose  at  home. 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day ; 
Her  vesture  gorgeous,  and  her  starry  head — 
No  rocket,  bursting  in  the  midnight-sky. 
So  dazzling.    When  to-morrow  she  awakes, 
She  will  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there, 
Still  in  her  father's  house ;  and  lo !  a  cell 
Narrow  and  dark,  nought  through  the  gloom  discerned. 
Nought  save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary. 
And  the  grey  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  grace. 


430  SELECT  THOU  GUTS  ON  THE 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell, 
Entering  the  solemn  place  of  oonsecration, 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  eame  a  chant 
Of  psalms,  most  saint-like,  most  angelical. 
Verse  after  verse  sung  out  how  holily, 
The  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
Methought  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her. 
And  she  was  casting  off  her  earthly  dross ; 
Yet  was  it  sad  as  sweet,  and,  ere  it  dosed. 
Came  like  a  dirge.    When  her  £ur  head  was  shorn. 
And  the  long  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid. 
That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying — "  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things  I" 
*        When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 

Were,  one  by  one,  removed,  even  to  the  last, 
-    ^  That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her — "  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world!"  when  all  was  changed, 
And,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt» 
Distinguished  only  by  the  orown  she  wore, 
Her  crown  of  lilies  as  the  spouse  of  Christy 
Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 
Fail  in  that  hour !    Well  might  the  holy  man. 
He,  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  steslth 
(*Twa8  in  her  utmost  need ;  nor,  while  she  lives, 
Will  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That  faint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  love 
And  pity  I 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled ; 
And  they,  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victim  dressed  for  sacrifice. 

Are  mingling  in  the  world;  thou  in  thy  cell 

But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  sunk  to  rest : 
Peace  to  thy  slumbers  I — S.  Rogers, 

NTTN. — The  Description  of  a 

A  flower  worked  in  black  crape — a  silver  crest  on  a  funeral  pile. — Uan 

NTJN.— The  Evidsnt  Misgiving  of  a 

Thou  wert  immured,  poor  maiden  I  as  I  guess, 
In  the  blank  childhood  of  thy  simpleness ; 
Too  young  to  doubt,  too  pure  to  be  ashamed. 
Thou  gavest  to  God  what  God  had  never  claimed, 
And  did'st  unweeting  sign  away  thine  all 
Of  earthly  good, — a  guiltless  prodigal ; 
The  large  reversion  of  tliine  unborn  love 
Was  sold  to  purchase  an  estate  above. 
Yet,  by  thy  hands  upon  thy  bosom  prest, 
I  think  indeed  thou  art  not  quite  at  rest : 
That  Christ  that  hangs  upon  the  sculptured  cross 
Is  not  the  Jesus  to  redeem  thy  loss ; 
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Nor  win  that  book,  whate'er  its  page  contaiii, 

Coomoe  thee  that  the  wj«ld  ie  yain: 

£T«n  now  there  ie  eomedomg  at  thy  heart 

That  would  be  ofl^  but  may  not,  dare  not  start — 8.  T.  Coleridge, 

Unr^TkAlammutioA  of  a 

This  is  not  home ! 

And  yet  ibr  this  I  left  my  girlhood's  bower, 

Shook  the  fresh  dew  from  April's  budding  flower, 

Cut  off  my  golden  hair. 

Forsook  the  dear  and  fair. 

And  fled,  as  from  a  serpent's  eyes, 

Home  and  its  holiest  charities  I 

And  I  have  fled,  my  Ood,  from  Thee, 

From  Thy  glad  love  and  liberty; 

f  And  left  the  road  where  blessings  fall  like  light, 

For  self-made  by-paths  shaded  o'er  with  night  1 

Oh  lead  me  back,  my  Ood, 

To  the  forsaken  road. 

Life's  common  beat»  that  there. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  care, 

I  may  find  Thee, 

And  in  Thy  love  be  firee  I — Dr.  Bonar. 

nmZBIIS— Condsmned. 

However  well  nunneries  might  be  disposed  to  be  when  viewed  in  theoiy,  in 
Act  thef  are  unnatural  and  impious.    It  was  surely  far  from  the  intention  of 
I^iriDe  Providence  to  seclude  youth  and  beauty  in  a  doister,  or  to  deny  them  tbe 
.  iooocent  enjoyment  of  their  years  and  sex.  — Buck. 

njilJUiY.— Oldeetioa  to  a 

The  otjection  to  a  nunnery  is — ^that  those  who  change  their  mind  cannot 
dMage  their  situation.--^.  Smith. 

o. 

flincIIOVS.— Tko  Charaeter  of 

There  are  very  few  texts  of  Scripture  where  objections  may  not  be  made  use 
flf :  it  is  needless  to  mention  examples ;  they  will  occur  to  every  one  without 
Boeh  reflection.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  objections  must  be  natural 
tod  popular,  not  fSv-fetched,  nor  too  philosophical ;  in  a  word,  they  must  be  such 
« it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  notice  and  refute ;  and  they  must  be  proposed  in 
a  dear  and  simple  style,  without  rhetorical  exaggerations,  yet  not  unadorned  nor 
snaffrcting. — Claude. 

OVICnOVfl.— The  Time  to  Answer 

It  is  never  advisable  to  state  objections  and  defer  the  answers  to  them  till 
ioctilier  opportunity ;  answer  them  directiy,  forcibly,  and  fully. — Claude. 

OBIIRyAVCXS.— Beligioii  mstinet  firom 

Oatward  observances,  indispensable  as  they  are,  are  not  religion ;  they  are  its 
•limeot,  but  not  its  life ;  the  fuel,  but  not  the  flame ;  the  scafiolding,  but  not  the 
•diflee^ — H.  More, 


.  OBSKRTATIOKS.— «rltteal 

Critical  olflervnliona  ebont  different  re*diogs,  difFerent  pnnctaatioiw,  ctc.,mn«t 
lia  ivoidecl.  The  preacher  may  maka  alt  the  oae  he  can  ot  critjcol  knowledge  tira- 
self;  but  he  muat  apure  the  people  the  BOOount,  for  it  must  needs  be  BiceedioKlj 
disa^ecabU  to  tbem. — Claudf, 


OBSEaVATIOKS. 

GoQE.ral  obaervntioQS  drami  from  paltjottlire  are  tha  jewels  of  knowledge, 
oomprebEndiug  ^reat  atori?  ia  a  little  room;  batthej  are  thmefore  to  be  mode  villi 
thu  greater  care  uad  cuutjon,  ICEt,  if  we  take  counterreit  for  true,  our  loss  and 
fufiiuu  be  the  greaua  wlien  oar  atoak  comes  la  A  severe  Bcralin;. — Lockt. 
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OBKEB  VATIO  H8 ,— OMmsutical 

Grammatical  obaervatioaB  tnaj  be  employed  when  they  fmniBh  an  agreeable 
Hense  of  the  word,  or  open  aome  importonl  observalion  on  the  sntijeot  itseH — 
providrfil  to  done  very  eelJom  and  yery  pcrtinendj.— Ctauiii. 

OBBEBVATIONS.— PUlMsphietl  and  Hiitorieal 

Aroid  philoBiipliiual  and  histoiical  oUaervations,  and  all  Buch  as  belong  tn 
rhctorlt-;  or,  if  ueed^  do  not  iiieiat  on  Ibem,  and  choose  only  Uioso  wfaiob  eitlicr 
give  BODie  light  to  the  text  or  heighten  tU  pftlbos  and  beanly. — Claude, 

OFFEBI!ia,-The  Weekly 

At  the  cl''3e  of  that  chapter  of  inimitable  beauty  and  nneqnalled  |>nwer  of 
argumenlaliiiQ  on  the  reaurreotion  of  the  dead,  St.  Paul  brings  tlie  du^  of  the 
weekly  ofleriug  before  Uie  notice  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  urgee  it  thut: — 
"Now  concembg  the  coUectioa  for  the  eninta, as  I  hare  given  ordera  to  the 
Churches  of  Oalatia,  even  bo  do  ye.  Upon  the  flret  Jay  of  the  week  let  every  one 
of  you  Isjbyhimin  store,  iva  God  Hutli  proapored  him,  that  (hero  lie  no  gaUieringi 

of  the  Church  ahould  be  Bjsteraalic  in  their  giving,  and  Chat  tbey  Hhoald  give  fh>m 
principle,  and  not  merely  under  the  impulse  of  feeling.  In  this  way  he  would 
ohtaiti  more  for  his  object  than  he  would  if  he  waited  that  they  shonld  gire  all  at 
once.  The  true  rule  of  giving  ia — "  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered.'  We  owe  it  to  Him 
aa  a  debt  of  gratitude;  and  according  to  our  prospori^  and  BBooest,  we  •honU 
honestly  devote  oar  property  to  sacred  purposes.  And  we  should  do  Ulia  on  Um 
Ssbbath.Dsy.  It  is  right  to  do  good  then  (Matt  xii.  IS) ;  and  one  of  the  appro. 
priate  exercises  of  religion  is  to  look  at  the  evidence  of  onr  prosperity  with  a  vieT 
to  know  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  give  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesas.  If  every  Christian  would  honestly  do  this  every  week,  it  would  do  much 
to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  worldliness  that  prevails  evcTywhere  in  Uie  Christian 
Church ;  and  if  every  Christian  woold  conscientiously  ToIIdw  the  direction  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  there  would  benowaotoffondsfbruiy  weU^liiecttd 
plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. — A.  Bamet. 

0FFEBIITQ8.— Ohriatlaii 

It  was  no  nnhandsome  eiprewion  of  reverencing  God'a  sanctuaij  that  Chria- 
lians  ever  used  in  bestowing  cosUy  and  Cur  offeriogs  upon  it:  hj  this  naj  thep 
thought  they  did  honour  to  Qod,  who  was  the  Aumm  of  the  place.  lUiA  that  > 
rich  house,  or  costly  offrrtoiy,  ia  better  in  respect  to  God ;  for  to  Him  all  ia  »iiv*, 
aave  XiM,  in  equal  abiiitiea,  our  devotion  la  distinguiahsd  t^  thsm;   and  be  tb«    i 
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offering  erer  so  eontemptiUd,  it  is  a  rich  doYotion  that  gives  the  best  we  have ; 
beeaiiM,  although  if  aQ  the  wealth  of  the  Levant  were  nnited  into  a  present,  it 
were  short  of  God's  infinity;  yet  sooh  an  offertory,  or  any  best  we  have,  makes 
demonstration  that  if  we  had  an  offering  infinitely  better,  we  shonld  give  it,  to 
express  our  lore  and  onr  belief  of  God's  infinite  merit  and  perfection.  And,  indeed, 
nnoe  God  gives  more  to  us  than  enough,  beyond  onr  necessities,  much  for  our 
eanTenieney,  mnch  for  ease,  much  for  repute,  much  for  public  compliances,  for 
Tarietj,  fbr  content,  for  pleasure,  for  ornament,  we  should  deal  unworthily  with 
God  Ahni^ty  if  we  limit  and  restrain  our  returns  to  Him  by  confining  them  with- 
in the  naiiow  bounds  of  mere  necessity. — Buhop  Taylor, 

OPOnOV.— AaeeptiBg  or  B^Mting  an 

Neither  sooept  an  opinion,  nor  except  against  it  merely  on  the  score  of  its 
norelty:  all  that  is  new  is  not  true,  but  much  that  is  old  is  false. — Zimmennan. 

Fly  no  opinion  'cause  'tis  new, 
But  strictly  search,  and  after  careful  yiew 
imect,  if  fjGdse;  embrace  it  if  'tis  true. — Lucretius, 

OPnnoV.>-Th0  Confliot  of 

As  we  g»ze  on  some  broad  river,  pouring  itself  forth  into  the  bosom  of  the 
infinite  ocean,  scarce  a  murmur  reaches  the  ear  to  tell  of  the  meeting  of  the 
TMeis.    The  stream  flows  ever  onward,  majestic  in  its  calmness  and  its  sQence. 
Yet,  if  we  traee  it  backwards  to  the  £sr-off  mountains  where  it  has  its  birth,  we 
eneoonter  it  in  moods  tempestuous  and  turbulent :  here  tearing  wildly  through 
some  dszk  ravine,  there  dashing  madly  over  some  steep  precipice,  yet  ever 
onwaids,  and  ever  broader,  deeper,  calmer,  till  in  its  might  it  marches  unvexed 
sad  ondistarbed.    And  likened  to  this  may  be  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  takes 
phee  in  the  breast  of  some  earnest  man  who  has  anxiously  confronted  the  great 
jroblems  of  life,  death,  time,  &te-~who  has  determined  to  attempt  for  himself 
their  solntiott.    Now  in  wandering  mazes  entirely  lost — now  clutching  eagerly  at 
some  shadow  which  eludes  his  grasp — now  shrinking  in  horror  from  conclusions 
which  present  themselves  to  his  mind ;  yet  always  struggling,  always  enduring. 
At  length,  light  comes — firm  ground  is  reached.     And  how  welcome  is  that  Ugbt, 
none  know,  save  they  who  have  groped  in  darkness;  how  welcome  is  that  firm 
staading.plaee,  none  know,  save  they  who  have  floundered  about  in  the  bogs  and 
foigmires  of  error. — BebhingUm. 

OnnOV— DsAned. 

Opinion  is  a  medium  between  knowledge  and  ignorance. — Plato, 

OnnOVw— The  Importanee  of 

Opinion  is  the  main  thing  which  does  good  or  harm  in  the  world ;  it  is  our 
fdsi  opinions  of  things  which  ruin  us. — Antoninus, 

Omnnr.— Interest  in  Holding  an 

Nothing  more  hinders  men  ih)m  going  to,  or  going  from,  an  opinion,  than  the 
iatenst  they  have  by  holding  it.  Men  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  opinions  they 
i^M  as  for  what  they  hold  by  their  opinions.    Many  a  man  thinks  what  Deme- 

trias  said: ^"This  craft,  by  which  we  have  all  our  wealth,  is  like  to  be  set  at 

aoD^bt"    Hence  they  begin  to  fly  in  the  face  of  truth,  and  oppose  it  with  out- 
xigeoiit  rage,  so  dearly  sweet,  and  sweetly  dear,  is  their  darling  gain.    They  seo 
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tbey  cannot  hars  the  Iioiie;  DOless  Qxey  bum  tbe  bees,  and  tliercfora  Ore  tliem 
forthwilii ;  thej  onnnot  possess  tlie  vinfj'acd,  aolesB  Nubolh  be  put  to  death,  and 
therelbre  he  muat  be  despatohed.  ^hon  once  tlie  copjhoM  of  gain  and  bunoui  u 
toncbed.  men  begin  to  look  about  tbem,  and  vill  neier  call  godlicesa  gain,  becanfa 
gain  ia  their  godlinp*!. — Vemtittg. 

OPnnOir,-&  HaaiL  in 

It  is  too  mucb  stiflbesa  to  staoil  «ver  on  tha  boight,  and  to  give  no  quarter  in 
matteT  of  opinion,  like  tbose  percmptoif  Egyptiaoa  wbo,  in  several  oiliea,  vonld 
either  prorosa  la  abbor  tha  arocodile  or  to  doifj  liim.  There  a  a  meuj,  if  we  ' 
could  hit  on  it,  in  all  save  fundamental  qnartels,  worthy  to  be  tbe  Ecope  of  all  oar 
charitable  desircn ;  wiuch,  if  we  could  attain  and  rest  in,  we  and  the  CIiiiTch  of 
Ood  should  be  peaceful  ood  happy. — MtlM^  Sail. 

OFimOIl''— The  Fower  of 

Opimon  builds  our  Church,  chooeeth  our  preacher,  formetb  oar  dlEciplino, 
f^ameth  our  gesture,  luessiireth  our  prayers,  and  methodiieth  our  a 
Farindon. 

OYISIOS. — The  Snmadar  of 

Can  there  lie  greater  a1>eliri1itf  than  to  say  thai  a  man  is  acting 
hia  conBpience  who  anrrGDdi<rs  hia  opinion  upon  any  autuect  to  those  who  mu^l 
undenitand  the  sulueat  better  thaD  himself  r — 5.  Smith. 

OPDHON.— The  Talentim  of 

I  consider  that  in  tbe  Utlerrttian  of  a  diS'erent  opinion  religion  is  not  proper!/ 
and  immediatdj  concerned  so  as  in  onj  degree  to  be  endangered.  It  may. 
indeed,  be  safe  in  iliversil;  of  prreuasions;  and  it  is  also  a  part  of  Chrieliin 
T«ligian  that  the  liberty  of  men's  dnaciencea  should  be  preserved  in  all  thin^-s 
where  God  hath  not  set  a  limit  and  mode  a  restraint. — BUhop  Taylor, 

OPimOir.— Unity  of 

Unity  of  opinion,  abstractedly  considered,  is  neither  dedrable  soc  k  good.— 
CoUon. 
OFIinOVS.— The  Chug*  of 

No  liberal  man  would  impnte  a  charge  of  aoateadioeu  to  uoUiei  fhr  having 
changed  hie  opiniona. — CiMro. 

OPmOVB. — Comet 

Correct  opinions,  well  established  on  any  robjeot,  are  ths  beat  iiiiMuiialiiij 
against  the  lednctioni  of  error. — Sisftop  Mant. 

OPIHIDHS.— TLud 

Some  people's  religious  opinions  are  only  »  stake  driven  in  Uie  ground ;  does 
not  grow, — shoots  out  no  gieeo, — remains  just  there,  and  jnatso. — foster. 

OFDIIOirs.— The  Ordar  of 

Id  deliveriDg  our  sentiments  on  particular  snlyeols,  Oieie  ia  nothing  which  it 
attended  with  better  effect,  and  makes  ns  appear  to  more  advantage,  tlian  offerii^ 
ooropinioQs  with  clearness  and  preciaion;  and  this  only  can  ba  done  bju 
tham  in  proper  c«der,  ao  that  they  may  appear  regularly  to  arti 
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other:  this  is  styled  method,  and  prevents  oonfiision,  hinders  us  from  indulging 
in  the  luxnrianoe  of  fancy,  running  into  desultory  digressions,  and  makes  us 
niperior  to  our  subject — Dr,  Blair. 

OKAIIOV.— Things  Beqnixvd  in  an 

Three  things  are  required  in  an  pration — ^that  it  be  compendious,  sententions, 
and  delectable.— i?]yo<. 

OlATQl.— Th0  SIoqiMiioe  of  the 

His  eloquence  is  sometimes  soft  as  the  evening  breeze,  or  still  and  awfbl  as 
the  boor  irhen  the  vampire  walks  abroad;  and  anon  thundering  as  the  cataract, 
tod  ^lendid  as  the  blaze  of  noonday. — Dr.  Cooke, 

QBATOS.— Th0  Faeoltioi  ef  the 

The  faculties  of  the  orator  are  not  exercised,  indeed,  as  in  other  sciences, 
vithin  certain  precise  and  determinate  limits :  on  the  contrary,  eloquence  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  the  whole  circle  of  arts.  Thus  he  alone  can  justly  be 
deemed  an  orator  who  knows  how  to  employ  the  most  persuasive  arguments 
vpam  ereiy  question ;  who  can  express  himself  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
n^Qeei,  with  all  the  powers  of  grace  and  harmony ;  in  a  word,  who  can  penetrate 
into  every  minute  circumstance,  and  manage  the  whole  train  of  incidents  to  the 
Srettest  advantage  of  his  cause. — Pliny. 

OIAIOS.— Ooodnees  Veeessary  to  an 

Ko  man  can  be  a  perfect  orator  unless  he  is  a  good  man. — Quintilian. 

OBAIOS.— The  Power  of  the 

Whene'er  he  speaks,  how  the  listening  throng 

Dwell  on  the  melting  music  of  his  tongue ! 

His  arguments  are  the  emblems  of  his  mien, 

Mild,  but  not  faint,  and  forcing,  though  serene : 

And  when  the  power  of  eloquence  he  'd  try, 

Here  lightning  strikes  you,  there  soft  breezes  sigh. — Oarth. 

OBAIOS.— Bound  the  Prerogative  of  the 

The  orator  is  not  made  up  of  words  alone,  no,  nor  even  of  images,  no,  nor  even 
of  ideas.  Eloquence  is  compounded  of  these  three — words,  images,  and  ideas ; 
and  these  three  are  all  bars  of  light ;  but  the  orator  is  made  of  one — sound.  Soul 
tnteiprets  itself  in  sound.  Sound  is  soul ;  it  is  the  orator's  prerogative ;  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  it.  It  seems  even  certain  that  it  holds  all  the  other  powers 
of  the  mind  in  solution. — E.  P.  Hood. 

CBATOB.— Thought  Veeessary  to  the 

Ko  orator  can  possibly  be  a  better  orator  than  he  is  a  thinker. — Foiter. 

«IAniB.-A  Tnie 

A  true  orator  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  God  is  in 
him  by  lofty  conception — by  pure  and  profound  emotion.  He  establishes  between 
ismaAt  sad  his  hearers  a  real  connection,  like  that  which  exists  between  the 
poles  of  a  magnetic  circuit,  through  which  he  pours  his  spirit,  all  a-glow,  into 
their  empathizing  and  receptive  souls ;  so  that,  for  the  time  being,  speaker  and 
hearcii  are  one,  under  the  blending  influence  of  a  common  thought  and  a 
eommoo  impulse. — TwmJbull. 
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OKATOB^-Tha  Wa;  to  Bxiome  bd 

Yon  know  how  you  would  feel  anJ  speak  in  the  parlonr  lo  >  dear  friend  who 
WHS  ID  immmant  duigcr  of  his  life ;  and  with  what  entr^tetie  pBlhos  of  dirtioa 
and  countHDftiioe  you  would  enforoa  the  ob»arvftnee  of  ihol  which  yon  really 
llioughl  would  be  tea  his  preBorvation.  Yon  wotild  be  yourself;  and  the  intere«i- 
iug  uBture  of  your  anhjeet  imprpssing  your  hearl.  would  (Ornish  yon  with  tha 
most  natural  [one  of  voice,  the  raost  proper  langtiage,  ths  most  en  gaging  feature, 
and  the  uiott  auiCable  and  graceful  (reeliires.  What  yon  would  be  in  the  parlour, 
be  ID  the  pulpit;  and  yoa  will  not  fkillo  please,  to  affcet,  to  profit.— Oarrfct. 

ORATOBfl.-Diff«rMit 

There  ore  two  Jifferont  Linda  of  orotors,  the  distluftion  bel» 
ha  thnfl  illuBlraled : — Whwn  tlio  moon  aliinea  brightly,  we  are  apt  lo  say— 
baautiful  is  tbia  moonlight  1  '■  but  in  the  dnjtime— "  How  beauUful  are  the  treea. 
tbe  flelda.  the  mountaina  I "  We  never  apeak  of  tlie  aun  that  luskre  th«m  so. 
JuaC  in  the  same  way  the  really  greateat  orator  aMnea  like  the  sua.  making  yon 
think  muah  of  the  ihinga  he  is  apeaking  ot:  th«  second-beat  ebiDcsliks  the  moon, 
mating  you  think  much  of  Mm  and  Ma  eloquence. — Archbiihop  WTtattlf. 

OSATOSS^ahoold  Learo  from  Ratur*. 

Tbose  oraUirs  who  give  as  much  noise  and  many  irorda.  but  little  aignment 
and  leas  wil,  and  who  are  most  loud  wbeu  tbey  are  the  least  lucid,  ahooU  take  a 
Icuon  from  tiia  (^eet  volama  of  Nature;  she  often  gives  ua  the  lightning  ann 
without  the  thunder,  but  nevor  the  llnnder  without  the  ligbtniug.— Colton. 

OBATOBT.— Tha 

literally  a  prayer-houae.  It  ie  in  aueh  a  buihling  that  our  Saviour  ie  deacnb«J 
as  having  pasned  the  night ;  and  in  the  many  inslanoea  mentioned  of  Hia  going 
to  a  mountain  to  pray,  it  waa  nndonbteilly  a  mounlain  oratory,  or  prayer-hooae. 
t.)  wMoh  He  directed  His  alepa,  there  to  hold  uniiilerruptwl  cummunion  with  Hii 
Father.— J.  C.  Gray. 

The  oratory  muaC  have  the  flrat  place — before  pulpit  or  platfono,  achool  or 
soriety ;  let  the  centre  of  itcenglh  be  aet  np  therein,  and  every  other  bulwark  and 
tower  will  rise  in  time  around  i'L—Heari. 

OBDZB — DiHonrHi  without 

It  aeenia  almoat  needleea  to  aay  that  diacourses  withoot  order  oan  tend  very 
little  to  edifleation.  They  offend  taste:  they  weary  the  powcn  of  attentiDn; 
they  violate  all  the  oanona  of  good  writing :  they  neither  instmct,  nor  pomade, 
nor  pleaae.  Quiotilian  compares  oradous  of  thia  kind  to  an  army  of  aoldien  in 
diaorder.  They  advance;  they  &U  back ;  they  eroas  each  other'a  tinea;  they  re- 
double atteogth  where  no  defence  ia  required;  and  leave  their  weakoat  flank 
unsheltwed  from  the  assaults  of  (he  foe.  And  the  oompariaon  ia  not  lu^ipuafta 
to  some  sermons.  There  ia  in  them  a  vaat  array  of  proofli  and  iUnatntiona,  but 
all  crowding,  and  jostling,  and  getting  into  each  othar'a  iray.  Beal  otgeetiona  ate 
allowed  to  past  without  notice,  while  nnaasailabla  podtions  are  oovered  with 
defencai.  An  argument  which  the  hearer  aupposad  he  had  done  with,  ia  taken 
up  again,  re-appearing  in  a  oonneotion  in  which  it  ia  not  wanted,  and  taUug  np 
the  room  of  something  else  that  is.  Thua  the  diaeonrse  enda  with  nothing 
proved,  and  nothing  (aught.  There  may  have  been  devemrss  in  it,  and,  what  is 
better,  there  may  Lave  been  goodneia ;  but  tbiough  this  utter  disregard  of  ai^y 
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prindplef  of  gronping  or  arrangement,  it  remains  apon  the  hearer's  mind  as  a 
mere  chaos  of  ideas,  a  thing  of  fieebleness,  and  anarchy,  and  "  most  admired  die- 
<ader."— D.  Moore. 


There  should  be  order  in  a  sermon,  and  the  ideas  should  be  linked  together, 
and  dundd  mutually  support  each  other.  But  it  should  not  be  laid  down  as  an 
ioTaziable  rule  always  to  follow  those  categorical  divisions  which  necessarily  cut 
op  a  troth  into  two  or  three  parts,  these  to  be  cut  up  again  into  two  or  three  sec- 
tions of  truth,  giving  the  speaker  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  amusing  himself  with 
pnlliDg  a  machine  to  pieces,  and  then  putting  it  together  again.  The  Fathers 
did  not  ordinarily  follow  that  course.  Indeed,  all  discourses  cannot  be  so  sub- 
divided; for  not  every  subject  will  bear  it  without  losiug  much  of  its  interest. — 

OBDSIL— Tha  Keeessity  of 

A  preacher  may  guard  against  any  misconception  of  the  immediate  purpose  of 
his  sermon  by  a  formal  announcement  at  the  beginning;  but  he  will  never  succeed 
in  fixing  the  attention  of  his  hearers  without  regard  to  an  orderly  distribution  of 
his  materials, — the  right  thoughts  coming  in  at  the  right  place.  Where  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  point,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  has  nothing  to  rest  upon.  He 
recaUs,  perhaps,  a  tolerable  argument  in  one  part  of  the  sermon,  and  a  foi^r  illus- 
tration in  another, — ^here  a  carefiilly-constructed  statement  of  doctrine,  and  there 
a  good  practical  appeal ;  but  how  they  came  in,  why  they  came  in, — how  they 
were  severally  related  to  each  other,  or  what  was  their  bearing  upon  some  larger 
and  more  general  plan,  this  he  cannot  tell,  and  the  wonder  would  be  if  he  could ; 
for  the  preacher  hardly  knew  himself. — D.  Moore, 

0BODIAKCE8. — The  Apparent  Xeanness  of 

In  this  Satan  hath  this  advantage — ^that  though  they  are  all  "  glorious  within," 
and  **a8  the  curtains  of  Solomon,"  yet  are  they,  as  to  their  outward  appearance, 
like  "the  tents  of  Kedar,"  without  any  of  that  pomp  and  splendour  which  the 
sons  of  men  affect  and  admire.  Christ  Himself,  when  He  had  veiled  His  glory 
hy  onr  flesh,  was  of  no  exterior  "form  or  beauty."  The  ministration  of  His 
Wcfd,  which  is  "the  sceptre  of  His  kingdom,"  seems  contemptible,  and  a  very 
"  foolishness  to  men,"  insomuch  that  Paul  was  forced  to  make  an  apology  for  it, 
in  that  it  wanted  those  outward  braveries  of  "  excellency  of  speech  and  wisdom," 
by  showing  it  was  "  glorious  in  its  power,"  and  was  indeed  a  "  hidden  wisdom." 
Ihe  Sacraments,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  seemed  very  low  and 
coDtemptible  things  to  a  common  eye;  neither  need  we  any  other  evidence  to 
ihov  that  men  are  apt  to  disrelish  them,  and  to  entertain  strange  thoughts  of 
Sham  npon  this  very  account,  than  this — that  some  raise  up  batteries  against 
these  ocdinances,  because  they  seem  low  and  mean  to  them,  and  therefore  they 
think  it  improbable  that*  God  should  have  indeed  appointed  them  to  be  used  in 
the  literal  sense,  or  that  at  best  they  are  to  be  used  as  the  first  rudiments  of 
Christianity.  They  looked  also  upon  the  Gospel  as  contemptible,  because  not 
containing  such  gorgeous  things  as  might  suit  a  soaring  and  wanton  fancy. — 

0K1HXAVCS8. — ^Attendance  on 

The  bdierer  attends  ordinances  that  he  may  know  more  of  Christ,  recrivo 
mora  fhim  Him,  and  depend  more  upon  Him. — Romaine, 
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OBI)IHAHCZS._BlaMedfl«u  Dvived  bom 

Tlie  Lord,  by  the  Bweet  dJBCoveriea  of  Himself,  bj  the  kisees  and  lore-tokens 
that  He  givoa  to  His  people  in  ordinancaa.  does  bo  engage  oad  Mideac  Uieir  heuti 
to  them,  that  they  are  «ble  not  only  to  withBtaad  Wmtiutions,  bnt  tisa  to  triotnpb 
orer  tomplnliona.  The  sweet  converse,  the  blessed  turns  and  walks  that  the 
saints  have  with  God  in  ordinances,  make  them  Chiisfs  banqueting- honae, 
where  He  sets  befoia  His  people  all  the  dainties  and  urootmeats  of  heaven,  and 
bids  them  eat  and  dtink  abundantly,  there  being  no  danger  of  suifeiting  in  eating 
and  drinking  of  Christ's  dciicataa.  Tnlly,  many  a  Bool  hadi  surfeitid  of  U>e 
world's  daintira.  and  died  for  eTer;  but  there  is  not  a  soul  that  halh  had  tha 
honour  and  happinaaa  to  b«  brought  into  Chriafs  bonqueting-houae,  and  to  «M 
and  drink  of  Hia  duintiea,  but  thej  have  liied  for  over.— 2".  Broola. 

0BDIHANCE3.— BlesBings  Convsyed  through 

Ordinanoea  are  canalts  [frrt(ite,— conduit. pipes  whereby  the  water  of  life  is 
derived  from  Christ  in  the  bcurta  of  ChrLBtiaoa.  As  the  light  and  beama  of  the 
son  are  the  vchiatliim,  or  chariot,  to  convey  the  heat  and  influence  of  the  gun  to 
the  world :  so  (he  ordiuuioea  of  God  are  the  chariots  whereby  God  eonreyeth  the 
beat  of  Hia  grace  and  the  influences  of  Uis  Spirit  to  men.  Soiata  behold  Bit 
face  in  the  glass  of  ordlaanMa.  and  ara  "  changed  into  Hia  unage  &om  glory  to 
gbry.''  Those  divine  graces,  which  are  for  meat  to  satisfy,  and  for  medieina  to 
heal  the  son],  are  found  growing  only  upon  the  banks  of  tha  waters  of  the  aanctii* 
RTy  ;  therefore  go  t^^  ordinances,  as  the  viemoluQ  flieth  Ka  the  fields  for  the  dev 
irliiah  falls  &om  heaven,  npoa  which  it  lireth. — Suinrioet 

The  variotis  ordinancea  are  the  stay  of  a  gracions  spirit,  and  serve  for  ill 
support.  Brainblea  will  grow  of  themsalvcs,  and  need  no  assistance,  but  the  vine 
needs  a  prop.  Dogs  and  wolvea  may  wander  for  and  wide  abroad,  but  sheep  ae«<l 
the  fiJJ. — J.  Spencer. 

OSDDTAXCZS.— Ouing  not  bt 

When  old  BanSlai  had  lost  hia  taMa  and  hearing,  ho  carad  not  t<a  DaviA 
feasta  and  inniio;  so  there  are  many  who,  having  lost  their  quiitual  tuts  and 
hearing,  care  not  lor  Qoapel  ordinances.  Undor  a  pretenoa  of  living  above  <cdi- 
naniua,  they  livB  below  ordinancea;  yea,  they  acorn,  vilil^,  and  oontemn  ChlJM'l 
ordinanoea,  that  are  mora  irorth  than  heaven  and  earth. — T.  Brgota, 

0BDIX&KC2B.— Tha  OhrUtlaK't  Veed  of 

They  that  have  not  winga  to  mount,  mnat  use  laddera  to  climb. — Colvte. 
OSDDTASCXa.— Tha  Ohorah't  Meed  of 

Without  ordinaneei  there  can  he  no  divine  wealth  or  pToaperity  in  the  Chtin^ 
Deprive  the  Chnroh  of  her  freqaent  ordinanoea,  and  she  will  reaemble  ■  masniC- 
oent  and  oitendTe  eatata,  loaded  with  tha  moat  abundant  crops,  bnt  without  air 
bams  atandiag  oD  it,  whare  the  prodaea  m^  be  gathsrad  io.  Hoa,  howen* 
tartila  the  soil,  or  however  the  finest  akill  in  agrieultnre  mt^  ibe  tarongfat  tntopl^, 
aU  most  bit  into  min  and  loss.  So,  thongh  tha  Charoh  is  rich  in  rrnmiana.  ia 
the  gilta  and  gracea  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  her  continual  Interoenor,  jM  viithottt 
her  frequent  means  of  graea  all  her  apiritnal  traaanraa  wonld  itmin  nni^ipo- 
prialad,  and  the  members  of  her  body  would  be  starved  and  periab  in  tha  aiidat 
of  plenty. — BaUtf. 
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OBDIVAVGBS*— Compaaion 

Sermons  azid  SnndAji  tie  linked  together:  the  two  are  indeed  companion 
ordinaneca.  As  meana  of  grace,  they  are  not  only  each  indispensable,  bat  they 
steh  strengthen  the  other.  They  are  the  two  pillars — ^the  Jaohin  and  Boaz  of 
the  Christian  Temple.  Take  away  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the  people  go  bock  into 
Egjpt;  lor  the  Sabbath  was  not  only  a  sign  of  creation,  as  narrated  in  Exodas, 
but  also  a  sign  of  redemption,  as  we  learn  Arom  Deateronomy.  And  take  away 
the  ftennon  and  we  shall  go  back  to  Babylon,  or  some  superstition  akin  to  it. 
Ihe  two  ocdinanoea  remind  ns  of  our  deUverance  from  two  captivities.  Between 
OS  and  Egypt  liea  the  Sunday;  between  us  and  Babylon  lies  the  sermon. — Heard, 

QBDDIAHOES. — Conitanej  respecting 

He  that  will  meet  the  king,  most  wait  on  him  in  his  wolks.  Christ's  ordi- 
nanees  are  Christ's  walks ;  and  he  that  would  see  the  beauty  of  Christ,  and  taste 
of  the  sweetoeaa  of  Christ,  and  be  rayished  with  the  love  of  Christ,  must  wait  at 
wisdom's  door,  must  attend  Christ  in  His  own  appointments  and  institutions. 
That  comfort,  and  assurance  that  flows  not  in  through  the  golden  pipes  of  the 
ssoctaazy,  wiU  not  better  the  soul,  nor  long  abide  with  the  soul;  it  will  be  as  the 
dew  of  the  morning,  and  as  the  flower  of  the  field. — T.  Brooks, 


in 

God  is  present  in  His  ordinances: — ilrst,  in  mcy^ty  and  beauty,  and  in  that 
raqpeet  our  end  in  them  must  be  to  give  Him  glory;  and  secondly,  in  communi- 
cadon  and  bounty,  and  in  that  respect  our  end  in  them  must  be  to  receive  grace 
from  Him. — SwiwMek, 

When  God  shines  in  the  use  of  ordinances,  then  the  soul  is,  as  it  were,  in 
Sihbet, 


CMOTAgCM— without  God. 

Ordinances  without  God  are  like  wells  without  water,  clouds  without  rain, 
tnes  without  fruit»  stars  without  light»  banks  without  gold,  vials  without  medi- 
ans, palaoea  without  kings. — Dr.  Davies. 

€MTWAWCE8.— The  Leritieal 

The  Lsritkal  ordinances  were  nothing  less  than  the  Gospel  itself  in  hiero- 
ffjjibuM^^Bithop  Honley, 

OmMAVCIB.— LoBgiag  for 

As  the  poor  embossed  deer  that  is  closely  pursued  faints  and  melts  with  the 
beat  of  the  chase,  and  hasteth  to  the  known  river  where  it  was  wont  to  quench 
Its  tfaiEsti  to  find  both  safely  and  refreshment  there;  so  doth  the  hdy,  amorous 
soul  roach  and  breathe  after  God ;  he  thirsteth  after  the  water-brooks — the  streams 
cf  His  osdinanoea,  wherein  God  doth  pour  out  His  grace  and  Spirit,  to  refresh  the 
deairea  of  this  holy  impatience. — Bithop  Hopkitu, 


mHAVOES^— The  Meaning  of  Christian 

An  tiVfi*  ordinances  are  built  upon  the  idea — ^that  an  actual  communion  has 
setablished  between  God  and  man ;  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  express  his 
and  his  wants  to  God ;  that  it  is  possible  for  God  to  communicate  His 
own  Hfe,  His  own  character,  to  men.  This  is  the  meaning  of  prayer ;  this  is  the 
■MM iiwig  of  the  teachings  of  the  commissioned  minister  of  Christ ;  this,  above 
sD,  is  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper^— Pro/€Mor  Maurice, 


SELECT  TnouGirrs  o.v  Tnr. 


OXDmAnDES.— ll7»t«TT  in  Cluittiui 

Of  the  dcwp  mjBler]'  wMnIi  is  iuvilved  in  bU  ChlutiBH  oldinanceB,  eapednll; 
in  thftt  of  the  SiLcrameiit,  I  will  uj  on  mora  than  thii — were  there  no  mjateiy, 
evtscj  reaaonable  man  vonld  fad  thai  ChriBtUmtj  wu  not  the  thing  be  iras 
seeldsB  Kfter,  the  thing  ha  waa  wanting.  Ha  Kants  something  which  sball  briog 
him  into  ioteraoarse  and  feUoiship  with  the  invisible  and  eternal  God :  and  the 
man  who  ssfB  there  is  no  iDfitory  in  such  a  feilowahip  is  not  vortb  liBUning  to; 
he  is  mockiug  and  deceiving  afl,  beeaase  he  bas  first  delighted  to  mock  and 
deceive  himaolt  You  cannol  bo  elaggered  at  myatorioa  in  this  higheit  region; 
you  are  encountered  with  tbem  at  evotj-  torn  iu  tho  region  of  jroor  own  experi- 
enoe. — Prof  attar  Maurice. 

OEDIH&KCES.— Ho  Campariion  betveen 

Let  no  man  cotDpare  oca  ordinance  with  another,  as 
to  the  diaparagameDt  of  either,  but  use  both  in  their  a 
their  appointud  order. — SUhop  TayloT. 

OBDIKASCSS. — Pleainra  and  Profit  Oarlvsd  from 

The  reason  vhicb  prompts  a  Ifavellei  lo  Tieit  not^  places  ia  verj^  diffec^nt 
(i3  that  which  prompts  a  merchant:  tho  former  goes  for  pleasure;  the  lattar  fbr 
profit.  So  in  regard  to  the  mere  worshipper  and  the  real  worshipper:  the  one 
goes  to  tbe  siinctnsTy,  and  participates  in  the  ordioanees  of  rt^ligion,  simply 
because  he  Ands  pleasure  in  so  doing;  the  other,  because  ho  finds  great  spoil 
therein,  and  uldinatol;  teaves  it  laden  with  its  spiritual  wealth. — Dr.  Daritt. 
OSDIHAirCES.— Fnblia 

EverTthing  is  besutifu]  in  its  teason.    Private  dnttea  we  beautifti],  and  in 
season  every  day;  but  public  ordinnncoa  are   DByar  ao  lovely  and   beaotiflil. 
because  never  so  much  in  their  prime  and  seoaoii  as  on  the  Lord'a  Day. — Sitin- 
nock. 
OEDnTANCES.— Sesidinee  near 

It  was  necsasary  for  the  patriarchs  to  fix  their  legidenoe  near  a  ireD ;  and  it  is 
neoassaiy  for  believera  to  fix  their  residence  near  ordinances. — A.  FuUer. 

OBSnAKCEI.— WUtlng  vpon 

As  ships  ride  a  long  time  in  the  wad^tekd  when  they  might  be  in  tbe  baTen, 
for  the  end  that  the;  may  be  in  the  wind's  way,  and  talia  the  first  opportonitj 
that  shall  be  offered  fur  their  intended  voyage;  so  do  thoa  tide  in  tbe  n^  of 
God's  ordinaiiaea,  waiting  for  the  gales  of  the  Spirit.  Then  knoweat  not  bow 
soon  that  wind  may  blow  on  the  waten  of  tbe  ganctuaiy,  and  drive  the  Tewel  . 
of  tby  bodI  BwifUy,  and  land  it  safely  at  the  haven  of  happiness  in  heaven. — 
Smiimock. 

When  a  man  goei  thinly  to  tbe  well,  bia  thirst  is  not  alli^ed  merely  by  griof 
there ;  it  is  by  what  he  draws  out.  And  just  m  it  is  not  bj'  the  men  bodJly 
exercise  of  waiting  upon  ordinances  that  yon  wiS  ever  come  to  peace,  bnt  V 
tasting  of  Jeens  in  the  ordioanees,  whose  flesh  ii  meat  indeed,  and  His  blood 
drink  indeed. — SPOheyn*, 

OXsnTATIOV— by  Apostles. 

ImpoaitioQ  of  bands  is  a  dn^  and  office  necessary  for  tbe  petpetnating  of  • 
Chorch,  n«  gent  til  uniut  atatit — lest  it  expire  in  one  age.    This  power  of  impo- 
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Btioa  of  hands  for  Grdination  was  fixed  npon  the  Apostles  and  apostolic  men, 
and  not  oommmiicated  to  the  seventy-two  disciples  or  presbyters;  for  the  Apostles 
sod  ^KMrtolie  men  did  so  ds  facto,  and  were  eommanded  to  do  so,  and  the  seventy- 
two  never  did  so :  therefore  this  office  and  ministry  of  the  apostolate  is  distinct 
and  laperior  to  that  of  presbyters;  and  this  distinction  must  be  so  continaed  to 
ill  ages  of  the  Church ;  for  the  thing  was  not  temporary,  but  productive  of  issue 
sod  snoeeasian,  and  consequently  as  perpetual  as  the  clergy, — as  the  Church 
iiM^—BiMkop  Taylor. 

OBDHTAIIOV— by  Bishops. 

It  is  evident  in  antiquity  that  the  power  of  ordination  given  to  Apostles  was 
transfeiTed  from  them  to  bishops.  The  first  and  second  canons  of  the  Apostles 
eommand  that  two  or  three  bishops  should  ordain  a  bishop,  and  one  bishop  should 
ordiun  a  priest  and  a  deacon;  a  presbyter  is  not  authorized  to  ordain. — Bithop 
Tajfkrr, 

OBDnrATIOV.~A  Candidate  for 

Particularly  he  is,  in  the  evangelical  sense,  to  be  a  good  man ;  of  a  fnir 
Christian  profession,  of  an  unblamable  Christian  life,  holden  in  esteem  by  the 
Cboreh,  well  reported  of  by  others,  of  competent  capacity  and  attainments,  and 
marked  with  that  prudence  which  our  Saviour  required  of  His  Apostles.  His 
doctrines  are  to  be  evangelical  and  uncorrupt,  and  his  public  exhibitions  edifying 
and  approved.  All  these  characteristics  those  who  ordain  are  bound  to  see  amply 
attested.  Indeed,  unless  a  candidate  possess  them,  he  cannot  be  warrantly 
licensed  to  preach  the  GospeL — Frendent  Dwight 

QBSDIAXIOV^— The  Ceremony  of 

The  elders  of  the  Church 
Upon  him  laid  their  holy  hands,  and  set 
Him  visibly  apart  to  preach  the  Word 
Of  life;  but  this  was  merely  outward  rite 
And  decent  ceremonial,  performed 
On  all  alike.— PoZloA;. 

OBDDrAIIOV— by  Ood. 

As  soon  as  God  began  to  constitute  a  Church  and  fix  the  priesthood,  which 
Iwfote  was  very  ambulatory,  and  dispensed  into  all  families,  but  ever  officiated  by 
the  SHsjor  domo,  God  gives  the  power,  and  designs  the  person :  and  therefore 
Xosps  eonsecrated  Aaron;  he  performed  the  external  rites  of  designation,  but 
God  was  the  eonsecrator ;  Moses  appointed  Aaron  to  the  priesthood,  and  gave  him 
the  cfder,  but  it  was  only  as  the  minister  and  deputy  of  God,  under  God  the  chief 
coBsacrator.  "  And  no  man  taketh  upon  him  this  honour,  but  he  that  was  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron,'*  saith  St  Paul. — BUhop  Taylor, 

OUDIAIIOV. — The  Banctifled  Issues  of 

Bj  this  ordination  the  persons  ordained  are  made  '*  ministers  of  the  Gospel," 
**  stewards  of  all  its  mysteries,"  the  **  light,"  the  «  salt  of  the  earth,"  the  "  shop. 
herd  of  the  flock,"  "  curates  of  souls : "  these  are  their  offices  or  appellatives ;  for 
the  clerical  ordination  is  no  other  but  a  sanctification  of  the  person  in  botli 
MBses;  that  is — ^first,  a  separation  of  him  to  do  certain  mysterious  actions  of  re- 
Bgion;  and  secondly,  it  is  also  a  sanctification  of  the  person,  by  the  increasing  or 


i 


string  T«apcctiTel7  to  the  opacit;  of  the  luacipieot  eacb  gTAces  as  nuke  the 
penoQ  iDetrl  Lo  speak  to  God.  to  pnj  for  Hie  peopla,  to  Landle  the  mjBtmei,  and 
Ij  have  uiaueace  upon  th<  cure. — Bithop  Taglor. 

OtdiiiBtian  U  ■  eoUitioD  of  holj  gracM  of  HanctiScBtion ; — or  ■  more  exeeHent 
laitli,  of  fenent  chaiit;',  of  pioTideuoe  and  paleniil  caie :  gifts  which  now  deocend 
not  bj  w«j  of  miraiJe,  m  upon  the  Apostles,  are  to  be  acquired  bj  hamao  indns- 
ny.  1^  ctodj  and  good  lellera,  and  thuiefofe  Me  pre-suppo»ed  in  ihe  person  lo  be 
ordained :  to  vhich  purpose  the  Church  now  eiftminea  the  abilities  of  tJke  maa 
before  alie  I^b  on  huidai  and  therefore  the  Cburofa  does  not  suppose  tliat  the 
^irit  in  ctdjnatian  descenda  in  gifts,  and  in  the  infndoD  of  habits  sod  perfect 
•tdliliM.  Ilioogb  then  alio  it  ia  leaoonable  to  belieie  that  Cod  will  aseist  the  pioaa 
■od  arefbl  endesToura  of  liolj  priesta,  and  bleaa  Uiem  viUi  apccial  aids  uid  eo- 
operalion,  becauae  a  more  cxtraardinaT?  aMlit;  is  needful  for  persuns  bo  deeij,iied; 
but  the  proper  and  great  aid  which  the  Spirit  of  ordinalion  gives  ia  such  in 
of  asEittaDoe  which  makes  the  person  more  holy. — BUhop  Tai/lvr. 

OBOAir.— Ihe  Eioellance  of  i^ 

I        Comljiiintii:«i  ic  Ibe  unriraUod  excellence  of  the  organ. — R.  CcciL 

^  QBGAll'.— Tha  HarmoQiODi  Bounda  of  the 

Hidden  in  the  midat  of  foiest  arches  of  Btone,  ponring  forth  ita  volnmea  6t 
Iiarmon;  aa  by  nitseea  miastrelsj,  it  aeemed  to  crejito  an  atmosphere  of  sound  in 
which  the  maseive  colamui  aeemed  traDsfuBed.—not  BlaudiDg,  as  it  nere,  but 
Boating, — nut  resting,  aa  with  weight  of  granile  mountaiua,  bat  groiring  aa  b;  a 
•piril  of  law  and  development.  FiUed  with  those  vast  wares  and  undulaliona. 
the  immense  eilifice  seemed  a  creature,  tremuloas  with  a  life,  a  aoul,  an  jnatinct 
of  its  own  i  and  out  of  ita  deepest  heart  there  aeemud  to  struggle  upward  hrealh- 
iDgi  of  unutterable  emotion. — Jl.  B.  Sloac. 

OBOAB,— TraiM  ef  tka 

BatobI  what  art  e«n  teach. 
What  human  voice  can  r«aoh 

The  aacred  organ's  praiaa  T 
Kolas  inspiring  holj  lova, 
Notea  that  wing  their  heavenly  vaya 

To  mend  the  choira  abore  t— i>rv<Im. 

OEienrAUTT.— Tha  Oraat  IBaA  and 

The  little  mind  will  write,  and  think,  and  speak  with  the  rolgar ;  bat  tba 
great  mind  will  be  bravely  eocentrie,  and  aeom  the  beaten  road. — Dr.  OoUtmM. 

OBienTAlRT, — Tha  Barenaaa  of 

If  we  oonld  give  an  aooount  of  *1)  that  »a  owe  to  gnat  pwdaoaawri  aot 
eontemporanes,  there  would  be  but  a  tmaU  balance  in  om  tttroax. — thttlit. 

OEISHTAUTT.— The  XTaa  of 

Oiiginality  i«  Ihe  one  thing  which  tmcvigiiiBl  mjnda  oaanot  <M  the  om  o£ 
They  cannot  see  what  it  it  to  do  fbr  them :  how  ahould  they  t  If  they  eonhl  aaa 
what  it  oonld  do  for  them,  it  would  not  be  onginali^.  The  flnt  aorriM  lAUt 
origioali^  has  to  render  them  is  that  of  opening  their  eyea ;  which  bring  o*aa 
fully  done,  they  would  haTs  a  chanoe  of  being  thanualvea  origin 
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raeoDeetiag  Uutt  nothing  was  ever  jet  done  which  some  one  was  not  the  first  to 
do^  and  that  all  good  things  which  exist  are  the  fruits  of  originality,  let  them  he 
modest  enongh  to  heliere  that  there  is  something  still  left  for  it  to  accomplish, 
and  assure  themselyes  that  they  are  more  in  need  of  originality  the  less  they  are 
ransdoiis  of  the  want. — J.  8,  MUL 

CBXBQINUnr^— His  ToMoMtiiBBttf  of 

Orthodox,  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  any  man's  salvation ;  hat  the  con-* 
jsBeticA  of  aa  orthodox  head  with  an  honest  sincere  heart  always  constitutes  an 
aueOeiit  Christian. — FlaveU 

MTHODOXT.— The  Yalua  of 

Orthodoxy,  or  a  helief  in  the  genuine  doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  of 
more  value  than  the  wealth  of  a  thousand  worlds.  Though  it  cannot  take  the 
place  of  a  Saviour,  it  certainly  leads  as  an  instrument  directly  to  the  Saviour. — 
Ih.  WehBier. 

OUILIH&— ABad 

I  can  fingzve  a  had  sermon  sooner  than  I  can  forgive  a  had  outline. — Bourda- 

OOmVK— Bognding  an 

Some  preachers  are  outline  mad;  they  are  nothing  hut  outline;  they  plan 
hesotifbny,  but  build  nothing.  Give  them  the  word  thinking  as  a  text,  and  they 
vin  see  in  it — ^f1rst»  man  in  a  reduced  physical  state — ^thin ;  secondly,  man  in  a 
la^  social  state— king ;  thirdly,  man  in  a  true  intellectual  state — thinking.  Or 
gife  them  for  a  text  the  words  **  Come  unto  Me,"  and  they  will  see  in  them — ^First, 
a  state  of  activity— eome;  secondly,  activity  well-directed — ^unto ;  thirdly,  activity 
terminating  upon  the  best  of  Beings — Me.  This  outlining  is  irreverent  trifling 
vith  the  Inspired  Word ;  it  shows  off  the  poor  powers  of  the  textual  gymnast^ 
sad  hj  so  much  degrades  and  insults  the  holy  vocation  of  the  Christian  ministry. — 
Dr.  Parker. 

OUTLIHBS^— Help  Obtainod  from 

They  will  help  you  when  you  know  how  to  use  them ;  that  is,  when  you  do 
not  need  them. — H.  W.  Beeeher. 

OUnmS.— Ko  Bale  for  XakiBg 

These  is  no  fixed  role  for  making  and  elaborating  outlines  of  sermons.  Every 
ffeaeher,  consequently,  must  adopt  that  method  which  is  natural  to  him,  and 
shaefa,  from  personal  experience,  he  has  proved  to  be  best;  or  if  he  adopts  the 
oaflinea  of  another,  he  must  take  care  that  they  are  similar  to  his  own,  and 
thosfore  wiU  prove  of  service  to  him ;  otherwise  he  will  appear  like  David  dad 
iatihe  armour  of  Saul,  and  will  say — "I  cannot  go  with  these;  for  I  have  not 
proved  them."— Dr.  Davie$. 

•VTUMUb — Oljsetions  to 

I  have  no  confidence  in  the  utilily  of  these  productions.  The  laws  of  the 
InnuD  mind  must  be  changed  before  solid  improvement,  in  either  preaching  or 
hssBBg;  can  be  advanced  by  such  means.  The  churches  and  their  pastors  should, 
I  tidnk,  eonspira  to  banish  them,  as  hostile,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  success 
cf  the  OospeL— Dr.  Skinner. 


p. 

PABASLB.— DBflnitiiiai  of  ft 

The  parable  ia  nol  odI)'  eomclhing  ioleniiediato  betneen  tiatorf  mi  Bactrim: 
it  is  both  bistory  aod  doctrine — bI  once  bUtotunl  docuino  and  doelriDal  biitarr. 
Ilrace  ita  enehuning.  ever  (Vosber,  and  jouagtt  cbAnn.  Yea.  the  par»bl«  ia 
uittuTe'a  Dim  lang^uge  !□  tbe  humiin  heaiti  benca  its  uniTeraol  iDteiUgihilitf.  iu 
— EO  to  apealt— permanent  Bwael  aoenl,  its  healing  balsam,  ita  uiight)-  powet  to 
win  one  lo  cume  again  and  agftia  b>  heoc.     In  abort,  tbe  parablo  is  the  ruM  tJ 

■   the  people,  and  hence  bIbo  tbe  voice  of  Ottd. — Jmdc. 

The  parable  ia  not  a  mere  elucidatiua  of  a  tmth,  but  a  Ttvid  etpodlioo  at  it; 
not  only  «o,  but  it  is  a  eonfirmatittn  anil  proof  of  the  truth.  Tbe  payable  ia  a 
iritneaa  aomnioned  from  the  rocoaaea  of  the  onter  world,  to  attest  the  tmth  ai»l 
tfas  roalit;  of  moral  and  spiritual  thing*,  and  to  prove  that  by  tinBeen.  but  real 
I  Toote,  the  prodnetiona  of  the  moral  and  tbe  matarial  universe  eobufe.  It  aoiinda 
deep  and  mj^tarioua  hanoDniea  in  erory  sphere  and  aectiou  of  the  imi>e«e,  to 
ahuv  that  earlb  has  copies  and  prefiguratioiiB  of  hearenly  Ihinga.  beaatiful  eten 
in  tbair  ruin,  and  that  one  hand  made  both  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  soul 
and  the  body,  the  nulrimeut  of  the  one  and  Che  maintenance  of  the  oilier ;  and 
that  a  deep,  nub.  and  laaliog  unity  rane,  like  a  chord,  through  heaven  and  eartfa; 
and  that  this  wurld,  notwithstanding  iU  def,:ela,  ia  Qod'a  world,  yet  to  be  re 
BB  this  Book,  with  all  ita  eieellenciea,  ii  Ood'a  Book. — Dr.  Cummiaj. 
PASASIIL— The  EamaitOMB  of  the 

,         It  boloDga  to  this—the  loftier  Elan<ling  point  of  the  pamhie,  that  it  ahonld'fl 
deeply  eanieat,  olluiring  itself  therefore  in  no  jesting  nor  raillery  at  the  « 
nesBes,  the  folliea,  or  tbe  climea  of  men.     Severe  and  indignant  it  may  be.  b 
never  jests  at  the  ealamitieB  of  men,  however  well  deserved,  and  il 
ia  that  of  holy  love.— ,JrcAfci>ftop  Trentli, 
FABASLES.— Aoting  the 

The  parables  need  not  be  in  words ;  tbey  may  be  acted ;  a 
inspired  of  Ood  have,  instead  of  telling,  acted  them  with  dramatio  power.  "  Oo,' 
said  the  I«rd  to  Jeremiah,  "and  get  a  potter's  earthen  bottle,  and  take  of  the 
ancients  of  the  people,  and  of  the  ancients  of  the  priests;  and  go  forth  unto  tlie 
valley  of  tbe  son  of  Hinnom,  and  proclaim  there  the  words  tbat  I  shall  tell  Ihaa.* 
To  hia  BUnimons  tbej  assemble,  and  the  preacher  appears — nor  book,  nor  npnnnh 
in  hand,  but  an  earUien  TeaseL  He  addresses  them.  Pointing  acrou  the  rallqy 
to  Jcruaalem.  with  baa;  thouaanda  in  ita  streets,  ita  maaaiTe  towers  and  nobU 
Temple,  ^otioDS  and  beantifal  benealb  a  aouthern  sky,  he  saya,  speaking  u  an 
ambassador  d  Ood — "  I  will  make  this  oity  desolate,  and  a  hissing :  ertrj  <m« 
that  puseth  thereby  aball  be  astomEhed  and  hias;  I  will  eante  them  to  eat  tba 
flesh  of  their  sons  and  tbe  flesh  of  their  datighten,  in  the  uegs  and  ttnitneaa 
wherewith  theii  enemies,  and  they  that  aeek  their  Uvea,  shall  straiten  thoB.' 
He  pauses— raises  his  arm— holds  up  the  potter's  vegnel — dashes  it  on  Ika 
ground ;  and  planting  his  foot  on  ita  ahivered  fragments,  he  adda — "  Tbns  taith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  even  so  will  I  break  this  people  and  this  dty,  aa  ods  bmaketk 
a  potter's  vcbbbL"  The  scene,  the  aspect  of  the  man,  the  beantiftil  bnt  fragUa 
vaae,  the  crash,  the  shivered  frmgnients,  these.  aU-important  aide  to  the  spfVsf. 
were  ealeulated  to  make  an  impresaion  through  the  senses  and  tbe  &noj,  maett 
deeper  tban  the  mere  mesaage  could  poaiibly  have  done. — Dr.  OtMtit. 
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PABABLia—TbA  Antiquity  of 

PanbkB  are  more  ancient  than  argomenta. — Ltyrd  Bacon. 

PABABLES.— Ghrift's 

The  mnltitade  of  ChrisfB  parables  is  not  so  wonderfol  as  their  variety,  their 
beauty,  their  breidty,  and  the  sweet  or  fearful  pictares  which  they  paint  at  once 
and  for  erer  npon  the  booL    Here  we  see  the  good  Samaritan  riding  towards  his 
inn,  with  his  wounded  brother  before  him.    There,  lingeringly,  doabtingly,  like 
a  tmant  boy  at  erening,  returns  the  prodigal  son  to  his  father,  whose  arms,  at 
his  threshold,  stretched  oat,   seem  wishing  for  wings  to  expedite  the  joyous 
maetmg.    In  that  field  stalks  the  sower,  grarer  than  sowers  are  wont  to  be  in 
the  meny  season  of  spring.    On  the  opposite  side,  the  fisherman,  with  joyful 
bee,  is  drawing  ashore  his  heavy-laden  net    With  yet  keener  ecstacy  depicted 
on  his  eoontenanoe,  you  see  the  merchant-man,  lighting  on  a  pearl  of  pearls ; 
while  across  firom  him  is  the  treasure- finder  with  circumspective  and  fearM 
looks,  hiding  his  precious  prize.    And  lo !  how,  under  the  dim  eanopy  of  night, 
dttdowing  the  barely-budding  field  of  wheat,  steals  a  crooked  and  winged  figure, 
trembling  lest  the  very  darkness  see  him— t^  ^n^my— scattering  tares  in  huddled 
abandanee  among  the  wheat    The  morning  comes;  but  while  revealing  the 
rank  tares  among  the  good  seed,  it  reveals  also  the  large  mustard-tree  which  has 
shot  up  with  incredible  swiftness,  '*  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  do  lodge  in  tlie 
Innchea  thereof."    Here  yon  see  a  woman  mixing  leaven  with  her  meal,  till  tlie 
whole  lump  is  leavened ;  and  there  another  woman  sweeping  the  room,  how  fasr, 
yet  intensely,  for  her  lost  piece  of  silver.    There  the  servant  of  the  marrioge- 
bost  is  compelling  the  wanderers  firom  the  hedges  to  come  in,  his  face  all  glowing 
with  amiahlft  anger  and  kindly  coercion ;  and  yonder,  in  the  distance,  with 
eye  and  crook  in  his  hand,  hies  the  shepherd  into  the  twilight  desert,  in 
of  his  **  lost  sheep."    And  hark  !  as  the  marriage-feast  has  b€gun,  and  the 
■oog  of  holy  merriment  is  just  rising  on  the  evening  air,  there  comes  a  voice, 
stmigeily  concerting  with  it  hollow  as  the  grave — a  whispered  thunder ;  it  is  the 
voea  of  Dives,  saying — "Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus, 
thsft  be  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue,  for  I  am  tor- 
xn  this  flame  ."->G.  QilfiUan. 


PUAIUBL— Int«iprtti2ig  the 

Then  aie  two  great  errors  in  interpreting  the  parables  :  one  consists  in 
serawxng  meaning  oat  of  every  part,  as  if  there  were  nothing  subsidiary  at 
ill;  and  the  other  in  regarding  much  of  the  parable  as  merely  subsidiary, 
mk  to  be  regarded  as  mere  drapery.  The  first  is  very  objectionable,  for  the 
ISfabfe  and  its  truth  are  not  two  perfect  planes  that  touch  at  all  points,  but 
ntfaer  a  plane  and  a  sphere  touching  at  certain  great  points.  Each  parable 
^"'*"tfflnf  a  grand  design,  which  is  prominent  and  chief  and  highest,  and  this 
•sght  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  interpreting  all  the  subsidiary  touches  in 
the  parahlf  The  second  plan  sees  too  little  meaning  in  the  parable ;  it  regards 
■adi  as  merely  intended  to  make  up  a  tale,  other  parts  to  be  mere  connecting 
kalo^  and  aome  parts  as  rather  marring  than  bringing  out  the  end  and  object  of 
tbe  psnUile.    This  last  mode  destroys  much  of  the  riches  of  Scripture. — Dr, 


Faneifal  interpretations  of  the  parables  are  a  dangerous  departure  from  the 
■mpiiiiiiy  of  the  GospeL    For  iastance : — the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  was 


□bviotiEij  intended  to  iUusti-ile  tbe  second  ^reiit  commBodment  ot  the  Lav—  I 

"  Thou  shalt  lovo  Ih;  neighbour  as  thyself.'    Bat  it  hss  eoDieliiiies  bet-u  tbas  I 

perverted: — The  good  SamarilBii  has  been  said  to  meaii  our  Blessed  Lrad;  lh«  I 
half-dcwl   and  waundoJ  traveller — Adam  and  his  einfal  race ;  the  priest  and 

Leiile — ihe  Moral  and  Ceremonial  Lan  ;  the  oil  and  vine — pardon  and  aanctifi-  j 

cation ;  the  two  penoe — the  two  ordinaneea  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  : 
the  inn — ths  Church;  the   landlord — a  piano   minleter  of  the  Gospel,  etc,^ 

Niehails.  I 

f  AB&SLS8.— Ths  ProplMtlo  Chtrtoter  of  Mm*  -j 

Some  of  our  Lord's  parables  are  prophetin.     That  of  tlie  mnstard-saed  fore-  J 

tells  the  spread  or  the  Ouspel  bom  verj'  small  begiiuiings  ;  that  of  tbe  batUtnd-  1 

men  the  malii^e  of  the  Jevs  iu  putting  Christ  to  death,  and  their  consequent  j 

destraalion;  that  of  the  eoirer  is  prophetic  of  the  totIoub  effeulA  wliich  the  ( 

Gospel  prodnces  npon  the  hearts  of  men ;  that  of  the  tares  and  Lliat  of  the  net  J 
sboir  that  they  will  be  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  the  Churr'h  till  tbe  da<r  ot 

jud((DieDti   and  "no  doubt,"  remmks  Boyle,   "other  prophecies  will   then  b*  ', 

diacDvered  in  tbem  which  are  yet  onregarded." — NUholU.  \ 

PABABLES,— TeMhing  b;  | 

This  teaching  by  parnblea  le  of  all  modes  of  teaching  the  most  instracdve  to  | 

the  masEes  of  mankind,  and  tbe  most  easily  remembered.     It  giiea  freehaees  to  i 
truths  that  haie  ceased  to  strike,  and  sbarpness  to  senlimenta  that  have  lost  their 

edge ;  it  gives  forco  and  penetration  to  ideas  that  haie  been  yrora  doim  and  I 

wasted  of  Uieir  noblest  meaning,  and  mabea  those  ideas  remembered,  becaiii«  } 

impressed  ou  the  memory  irith  ■  depth  and  a  tenacity  not  eaail;  destroyed  ;  k>  I 

much  BO,  that  often  the  material  images  are  retainod  in  the  memory,  dim  and  | 

unsitggeative  for  a  season,  till  a  day  come  in  which  they  are  overflowed  with  light,  I 

and  speoli  in  persuasive  eloqnenee,  and  eierciga  a  eancU^g  and  directive  power.  | 
rioh  in  tbe  most  preoioua  issues. — Dr.  Camming. 

FABISH._OnB  Pastor  to  a 

What  is  the  parish  ?  It  is  a  family,  and  a  family  has  only  one  father.  That 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  pariah  is  only  under  the  JuiisitictioD  of  one 
pastor,  nnd  that  there  ore  as  many  parishes  as  there  are  pastors.  In  tlie  rontnry 
system  the  parish  baa  no  moral  existence  ;  a  eommunily  which  has  two  or  thre« 
pastors  hoB  none. — Profeitor  Vinet.  1 

FASIBH.— The  Psramtolation  of  ths  ^M 

That  every  man  might  keep  hi*  own  ponawionB, 

Oar  btben  nsed,  in  reverend  prcneanooB, 

With  Eealoui  prayers  and  with  ptaiaefnl  cheer. 

To  wsJli  their  parisb-limit«  once  a-year, 

And  weU-known  marks,  whJoh  sacrilc^onB  handi 

Now  eat  or  break,  so  bordered  out  their  lands. 

That  every  one  distinctly  knew  his  own. 

And  many  brawls,  now  ri&,  wero  then  nnknowD. — Wither.  ^ 

The  oonntiy  porgon  loves  proeeasion,  and  maint«ini  it.  beeame  tbero  v*  eon-     ; 

t^ned  therein  four  manifest  advantages :  first — a  bleuiag  of  Qod  Ibt  the  froiti     i 

of  the  fleld;  secondly — jnstioe  in  the  preservadoD  of  bonndi;  thirdly— chaiitf  fai    i 

loving,  walking,  and  neighbourly  aooompftnying  one  anoth^,  with  noondlii^  «(    * 
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dil&raiees  at  that  time,  if  there  be  any ;  foarthly — ^mercy  in  reUering  the  poor 
liy  a  liberal  diatribation  and  largest,  which  at  that  time  ia  or  ought  to  be  used. 
Wherefore  he  exaeta  of  all  to  be  present  at  the  perambulation ;  and  those  that 
vithdraw  and  seyer  themaelyes  from  it,  he  mislikes  and  reproYes  as  uncharitable 
and  nnneighbomrly. — G.  Herbert, 

PABI8EE8.— The  BiwInL  of 

Neoeasity  required  it,  when  the  Christians  multiplied  and  grew  to  be— as 
Comeliaa  called  the  Boman  Christians — ''a  great  and  innumerable  people,**  and 
did  *' fill  all  plaees,"  as  Tertullian's  phrase  is,  and  public  and  great  assemblies 
drew  danger  npon  themselyes,  and  increased  jealousies  in  others,  and  tbeir  public 
offiose  could  not  be  performed  with  so  diffhsod  and  particular  advantage ;  then 
thej  were  farced  to  dinde  congregations,  and  assigned  several  presbyters  to  their 
enre  in  subordination  to  the  bishop :  and  so  we  see,  the  elder  Christianity  grew, 
the  moce  parishes  there  were. — BUhop  Taylor, 

F1XI8HI0HER.— The  Good 

Though  near  to  the  Church,  he  is  not  fkr  from  Ood.  He  is  timely  at  tbe 
beginning  of  prayer.  In  sermon,  he  sets  himself  to  hear  God  in  the  minister. 
At  eiaiy  point  that  concerns  himself;  he  turns  down  a  leaf  in  his  heart,  and 
rqoieeth  that  Ood*s  Word  hath  pierced  him.  He  accuseth  not  his  minister  of 
iptte  Ibr  particularizing  him.  He  is  bountiful,  too,  in  contributiog^  to  the  repair 
cf  Ood'a  house.  And,  lastly,  he  is  respectful  and  bountiful  to  his  minister's  widow 
and  poiterity  ibr  his  sake.  My  prayers  shall  be— that  minister's  widows  and 
ddkben  may  neyer  stand  in  need  of  such  relief,  and  may  never  want  such  relief 
when  th^  stand  in  need. — J>r.  Fuller, 

FABwnr^A 

He  is  called  parson  (penona)  because  by  his  person  the  Churcb,  which  is  an 
fnrisible  body,  is  represented;  and  he  is  in  himself  a  body  corporate,  in  order  to 
ptoteet  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church  which  he  personates.— i?ucft. 

FAiaOV^Aa  Szeellent 

He  was  a  shepherd,  no  mercenary ; 

And  though  he  holy  was  and  virtuous, 

He  was  to  sinful  men  full  piteous ; 

His  words  were  strong,  but  not  with  anger  fraught ; 

A  love  benignant  he  discreetly  taught : 

To  draw  mankind  to  heaven  by  gentleness 

And  good  example,  was  his  business  : 

But  if  that  any  one  were  obstinate. 

Whether  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate, 

Him  would  he  sharply  check  with  altered  mien  ; 

A  better  parson  there  was  nowhere  seen. 

He  paid  no  court  to  pomps  and  reverence, 

Nor  spiced  hia  conscience  at  his  soul's  expence ; 

But  Jesus'  love,  which  owns  no  pride  or  pelf, 

He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself. — Chaucer. 

f  AiaOV.— The  Beading  of  a  Ck>nntr7 

The  eonntry  parson  hath  read  the  Fathers,  and  the  schoolmen,  and  the  later 
wrilen.  or  a  good  proportion  of  all ;  out  of  all  of  which  he  hath  compiled  a  book 


4«  SELECT  TEOnaOTS  OJf  THE 

and  body  of  divinitj,  whiob  is  lie  BtorohomB  of  his  Mrmons.   uid  which  h 
pieftchetli  all  his  life,  but  diversal;  oluthed,  iUastTtiteil,  enlarged. — G.  Hrtbert. 

FASSDHAOB.— A  Coonti? 

Like  injiige  ot  aolemnilj  coniomid 
With  feminine  BlturetuaDt  aofl  and  fair. 
The  manBioD'B  self  diaplaj'ed;  a  reverend  pile 

I  With  bold  projectiDDS  and  recesses  deep; 

P  Shadowj,  yet  gay  and  lighuome  u  it  sIo<>d 

Ft-oDting  the  noontide  aim.    We  psaeed  to  admire 

I  The  pillared  poich.  elaboratet^r  embosaed  ; 

I  The  tow  wide  vinJuvB  with  their  muUiuua  old : 

The  corowe  ricblj  fretted,  of  groj  eUnie ; 
And  that  snionth  slope  from  whioh  the  dwelling  rose, 
By  beda  and  banka  Arcadian  of  say  Qowen 
And  Uowering  shmbe,  proleetad  and  adorned  : 
Pmfuaion  bright  I  ani]  every  flower  aaaoming 

I  A  more  than  natural  vividafsa  Of  hne 

From  nnafibcted  ponlraat  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  Gypreea.  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  few,  in  which  survived  aome  traces,  hen 
'  K  at  unbecoming,  of  groleaque  dcrice 

I  And  uucontb  liuioy.     From  behind  the  roof 

'  Bose  the  alini  ash  and  massy  aycamars. 

Blending  their  diverae  foliage  with  the  green 

Of  iTy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  olaaped 

The  huge  ronnd  chimneya.  harbour  of  delight 

For  wren  and  redl)reast,  wliere  thej  sit  and  aiug 

Their  slendt'f  ditties  when  the  trees  are  baro. 

Nor  matt  I  paaa  unnoticed  (leaTJng  else 

The  piotnre  inu^mplete,  as  it  appeared 

Before  our  eyes)  a  reliqne  of  old  times 

Happily  spared,  a  little  Qothio  niche 

Of  nicest  vorkmanahip,  which  once  had  held 

The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron  ssiot. 

Or  of  the  blesadd  Virgin,  looking  down 

On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors. — W.  Wordagorth, 

The  jnaide  of  that  mgged  house 
'Was  Irimmed  and  brighteaed  by  ths  mstton's  cars, 
And  gradually  enriched  with  things  of  price. 
Which  might  be  lacked  for  naa  or  omanent : 
What,  thongh  no  soft  and  oostly  bo&  there 
Jnaidnonily  itretohed  out  its  laiy  length, 
And  no  Tain  mirror  glittered  on  the  walls, 
let  ware  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Bepalled  llis  storm  and  deadened  its  lond  losr : 
There,  anow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds; 
Tough  moB,  and  long-endnring  mountain  plants^ 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  nnoous  tmlt, 
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Were  nicely  braided,  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  grace 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors ; 
And  a  fiur  carpet,  woTen  of  home-spun  wool. 
Bat  tinctared  daintily  with  florid  hues. 
For  seemliness  and  warmth  on  festive  days, 
Covered  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountain  stone 
With  which  the  parbur-floor  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlaid : 
These  pleasing  works  the  housewife's  skill  produced. 

W,  Wordsworth. 
PA8SI0V.— Szoeif  of 

Excess  of  passion  in  opposing  evil,  though  not  to  be  justified,  yet  sheweth  a 
better  spirit  than  a  calm  temper  where  there  is  just  cause  of  being  moved.  Better 
is  it  that  the  water  should  run  something  muddy  than  not  at  alL — Dr.  Sihhes, 

PA88I0V.— The  PrMcher  Exeited  by 

.  The  feeling  of  admiration  is  excited  by  objects  that  are  grand  or  sublime.  It 
is  unknown  to  stupid  inanimate  beings ;  but  a  preacher  makes  strange  work  of  it 
that  can  stumble  upon  what  is  admirable  without  feeling  it,  or  who  can  feel  it 
▼ithout  the  appropriate  expression  of  countenance.  Who  could  utter  such  words 
as  these  with  apathy  ? — "  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  Uie  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him  I  and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him  1 "  The  works  of 
the  Divine  Architect  exhibit  infinities  of  sparkling  excellencies  which  mock  our 
inquiries,  but  which  excite  our  admiration.  Again  :  Solomon  asks  with  great 
pathos — **  But  will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth  ?  Behold  1 
the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Thee  ! "  What  solemn 
niitability  do  such  passages  afford  to  our  devotions  in  connection  with  due 
thoughts  of  our  insignificancy  and  pollution  I  In  preaching  the  Word,  who  can 
speak  without  admiration  of  the  plan  of  redemption — the  divine  love,  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge?  Who  can  behold  Jesus  controlling  nature, 
applying  remedies  for  all  diseases,  raising  the  dead,  conferring  powers  and  facul- 
ties on  man  which  never  before  had  any  existence  in  him — who  can  speak  of  that 
life  and  unmortality  which  Christ  has  brought  to  light,  without  in  some  degree 
manifesting  a  grateful  admiration  ?    Surely  it  is  impossible. — Dr.  Sturtevant. 

FABSIOVft. — The  Ezpreuion  of  the 

Tranquillity  appears  by  the  composure  of  the  countenance  and  of  all  parts  of 
the  body.  Joy  and  delight,  in  proportion  to  their  degree,  open  the  countenance 
and  elevate  the  voice.  Love  brightens  the  countenance  into  a  smile,  and  turns 
the  eyes  as  towards  the  object;  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  tender  and  persuasive. 
Oratitude  gently  elevates  the  voice  and  the  eyes,  and  lays  the  right  hand  upon 
the  hearL  ^dmiratton  joins  with  these  an  air  of  astonishment  and  respect.  Vener- 
Mtitm  is  more  grave  and  serious,  with  less  surprise.  Shame  changes  the  counten- 
aooe  and  declines  the  head ;  and  the  speaker  falters  in  his  utterance,  or  is  silent. 
Remorse,  or  a  painful  sense  of  guilt,  is  further  expressed  by  the  right  hand 
ttriking  the  breast,  the  eyes  weeping,  the  body  trembling ;  and  in  tnie  penitence 
the  eyc«  are  sometimes  raised  with  humble  hope.  Fear  opens  wide  the  eyes  and 
BoaUi,  gives  to  the  countenance  on  air  of  wildness,  covers  it  with  paleness,  pro- 
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Jccto  Uw  baa^i,  dnvi  back  IL*  crambliDg  bod; ;  tbe  voica  is  vetk ;  the  Mnteavt* 
j,  tDoohereat.  Pilg,  »hicli  is  »  milture  of  love  ond  grief.  Iwili 
n  «ritb  lifted  bands  ukj  tendn  e;«e ;  the  acceiit  i ^  pkia:iv«, 
d  with  UM8.  Griff,  if  soddm  Kod  violeut,  cxpresBes  it^eir  lif 
g  du  lend,  meping,  aaJ  oJior  snitudes  appruacluug  to  (iialrociioiL 
C^MrOftt^taa  ILe  amnlcnaflcg.  giies  the  whole  form  an  erect  and  graceful  lii; 
Iha  «MM  k  Cm,  wrao,  uid  ulicuUie.  Jng^  expres'i^e  iiwlf  <rith  rdi>iililv. 
haiifMl,  tKiiae,  and  %  tbWitfning  aUiUule.  ^Derrion  or  halrtd  ilrans  back  the 
Im^,  tDia*  the  Sua  on  out  vdc^  jw  from  tlie  oVj^et,  acu)  thtoiva  out  the  haudi  on 
Aa  ofpaiibt  Mtt.  CmmmdaAm  i«  eipreased  bj  an  open,  and  plouanL  and 
~l  lone  of  voice,  and  the  aims  gently  extendm]  m 
Btproof  poU  on  a  stem  oountenaiico  and  a 
uxlnre  of  tenderness  and  affection.  Incitalion 
•  d^FM  of  the  fiprvasioD  of  lota  ani  respect,  with  the  hand 
B  Uiaanls  lu.  Solifiliiv  or  nqneilinQ  tulda  bautililj  and 
ikf  wilA  oppnAMtien  is  done  nilh  a  Idnij  oEpnrt  and  tone  of 
voico,  tb*  rigbt  hand  open,  and  gvnllj  wared  tovaids  the  peraoa. — Dr.  Startevaiil. 


If  than  b  a  OoA.  Ha  gave  ns  ^lai  paasionB  as  Keli  as  nor  reason ;  thoj.  tbeie- 
Ibttf.  as  writ  at  nvsoQ.  should  ifsist  in  Bis  gervice.  AdJ,  indeed,  reason  nitliout 
thfm,  though  it  majloudlj  iBli.will  bnl  lainelj  perfuriD,  oar  diit}.—DT.  J.  Young' 
PASaiOira— a«TV  B«Att«d. 

We  tna*  rtfate  etToia.  hut  never  passiOQ). — Prafaior  Virul. 

vusiONS.— Th*  and7  <a  th« 

To  eiomiuD  them  ao.iuaiel}'.  indeed,  requires  mueh  AiH,  patieiK^o.  obcerra. 
liflii,  aiid  JM^l^iiivnt  ]  hut  to  form  anj  proper  ides  of  the  human  mind  and  il< 
nn  IS  .. i-  i.irj.iiis  ;-  :■■■  (I.  !.■• ;  'J.^  i  rr.ir?  lliiil  ari-ic  ftom  heated  temperament  and 
inldlectual  excess;— to  know  bow  to  touch  their  various  sdings,  and  to  dtreet 
and  employ  them  in  the  best  of  all  Berriees  ; — to  aocomplish  these  sods,  the  stud; 
of  the  passions  is  of  the  greatest  coo  sequence.— £nin. 
PAnOE.— Th«  Astiu  of  k 

A.  pallor  should  aot  with  th«  dignitf  of  a  man  who  acta  b;  the  aatliadtT  irf' 
QtA—BUkap  WiliM. 
FUnK.-n*  BlwlBg  of  th« 

The  pastor's  giaoioQi  srm 
Stretched  out  to  blea* — a  Chiistiaa  oharm 
To  dull  the  shaft*  of  worMlj  hirm.— Jr«ti«. 
rUTOB.— Tka  CiBM  OsTtdttor  by  tb» 

Til  not  a  eaoM  of  small  import 

The  pastor's  oare  demands, 
But  what  might  fill  an  angel's  heart, 
And  filled  a  Saviotir's  hands.— Cr.  Doidrldse. 
?UTOB— GonldnM  BapOBwt  in  » 

Bscids  siokness  and  death,  thars  are  man;  other  kioda  of  distnss  of  vhtolk 
the  Christiao  pastor  will  have  to  tak«  notiae.  SoautimM  he  is  made  tbs 
cmiMmU  of  hia  people,  sod  sorrows  are  poiu«d  into  his  Mr  prejing  upon  tlisir 
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very  viuls,  all  the  more  hard  to  bear  because  they  have  to  be  locked  up  in  their 
own  bosoms.  Sometimes  he  hears  a  tale  of  domestic  unfaithfulness,  or  of  fhrnily 
strife ;  and  sometimes  a  revelation  unsuspected  and  most  horrible  is  made  to  him. 
Many  are  the  crashed  a£fections,  many  are  the  withered  leaves  that  strew  the 
common  paths,  many  are  the  fearful  tragedies  of  life;  hence,  in  trying  to  be  at 
once  tender  and  iSuthfhl,  and  not  make  things  worse  in  the  attempt  to  make  them 
better,  his  tact  and  wisdom  are  often  taxed  to  the  very  uttermost — Profttsor 
Blaikie. 

?A8IOB.--Coii2is6l  to  a 

I^reaehing  is  not  your  whole  or  chief  work :  private  intercourse  is  to  you  a 
mote  important  instrument  than  the  pulpit.  You  must  not  wait  for  the  poor  in 
the  Chozch :  go  to  them  in  their  houses.  Go  where  no  others  will  go.  Let  no 
sgoalidnees,  or  misery,  or  crime  repel  you.  Penetrate  the  depths  of  poverty,  the 
ftrongholdB  of  sin.  Feel  an  attraction  in  what  others  shun — ^in  the  bleak  room 
open  to  the  winter's  wind,  in  the  wasted  form  and  the  haggard  countenance,  in 
the  Toy  degradation  of  the  human  race.  Go  where  suffering  and  guilt  summon 
you;  and  what  weapon  shall  you  take  with  you  for  this  contest  with  physical  and 
.  moral  evil?  Tou  will  be  told  to  arm  yourselves  with  caution,  to  beware  of  decep- 
tion, to  take  the  shield  of  prudence,  and  to  put  on  the  breastplate  of  distrust ; 
hot  prudence  and  caution  are  only  defensive  armour.  They  will  be  security  for 
yoursehres ;  but  they  give  no  power  over  misery,  poverty,  and  vice.  That  power 
is  to  be  firand  in  a  higher  principle ;  and  take  heed  lest  this  be  quenched  by  Uiat 
distrust  in  which  yon  will  be  so  plentifully  instructed.  The  only  power  to  oppose 
to  0fil  is  loT6^— strong,  enduring  love — a  benevolence  which  no  crime  or  wretched, 
neas  can  conquer,  and  which  therefore  can  conquer  all.  Go  then,  with  Christ's 
lore,  and  it  will  be  mightier  than  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  armies  of 
mooardis. — Dr.  Charming, 

f  AflOB.— A  Country 

The  simple  annals  of  a  country  pastor's  daily  life  are  uniform  and  uneventful, 
and  aflbrd  Uttle  scope  for  the  biographer's  pencil  Interesting  and  precious  as 
nj  work  done  on  earth  in  Heaven's  eyes,  it  is  the  obscurest  possible  in  the 
voild's regard.  Angels  look  down  upon  it;  busy,  eager,  bustling  men  heed  il  not. 
A  eahn  routine  of  lowly,  though  sacred  duties,  a  constant  unvaried  ministry  of  love, 
it  flows  on  in  a  still  and  quiet  stream,  arresting  no  attention  by  its  noise,  and 
known  alone  to  the  lowly  homes  it  visits  on  its  way,  and  the  flowers  and  the  fields 
it  waters.  The  country  pastor  preaches  the  Word ;  dispenses  the  Sacred  Supper ; 
Wns  the  careless ;  comforts  the  sorrowing ;  baptizes  little  children ;  blesses  the 
iQucm  of  young  and  loving  hearts ;  visits  the  sick,  Uie  dying ;  buries  the  dead ; 
pnsses  the  hand,  and  whispers  words  of  peace  into  the  ear  of  mourners ;  carries 
to  the  poor  widow  and  friendless  orphan  the  charity  of  the  Church  and  his  own ; 
■lipi  in  softly  into  some  happy  home  and  gently  breaks  the  sad  news  of  the  sudden 
Piaster  far  away ;  lifts  up  the  fallen  one  from  the  ground,  and  points  to  Him 
vho  reoeiTeth  the  publicans  and  the  sinners, — these  things  and  such  as  these,  he 
does  in  the  little  home-walk  for  successive  years  day  by  day ;  but  that  is  all. 
There  is  much  here  for  the  records  of  the  sky,  but  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  for 
the  noisy  annals  of  time. — Dr.  Bums. 

fiStOIL — The  Definition  of  a 

He  is  the  depaty  of  Christ  for  the  restoring  of  man  to  the  obedience  of  God. — 
0.  Herbert. 


'tutor  Tfiovi/BtK  ox  m- 


tka  dlpi%af  apMtork  UMOoBdltta.arkMnMtt    BokHgMkaMBli 


AliEl  Uist  nft«n  (he  people  are  Btrailened  in  Uieir  paalar  as  well  u  in  ihnin. 
■elvea.  His  litLle  failh  seems  to  juatifr  nail  excuee  their  anbelief— hia  despon- 
dency their  ciespoir.  That  "as  meu  live  they  die"  is  fearfullj  Irue;  but  if  tha 
Goapel  Hero  not  axan  true  than  theas  morul  truiams,  where  iroiUil  our  confidence 
•nil  reg  Dicing  be  ia  the  day  of  Christ  f  The  lav  of  the  coDtinnitf  of  moral  chamcler 
b  k  Uw  of  God  i  bnt  gtafe,  nbiah  ia  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle,  hreaka  the  lower 
>1kw,  or  Buspends  it,  as  mach  sB  when  tUa  lame  waUied.  or  the  deaf  lieud.  We 
Bie  under  this  diepenaatioD  of  miracles ;  and  it  is  onbeliaf  to  ahnt  oar  eye*  U> 
Utia  gritat  truth — that  repcntunce  ia  the  vfork  at  the  Uol;  Ghoat,  who  can  tak« 
of  the  lliingi  of  Christ,  and  ahow  them  even  to  the  dying  ainner  in  fxtrtptit, 
'Weak  as  the  miuidtei  is,  ha  may  wield  a  rod  mightier  than  that  of  Moses;  he  may 
oommaDd  atreamB  in  the  desert,  if  he  will  only  believe.  Hence  faiUi  ia  enumerated 
(mong  the  gifts  of  the  ministrj,  after  healing — "  To  Cine  the  gift  of  healing,  in 
•nother  faith  by  the  aame  Spirit."  This  faith  surely  implies,  not  a  personal 
(raoe,  but  a  miniBteriol  gift;  not  the  faith  hy  which  we  believe  for  ourselYBS,  but 
'Hxe  fyt}i  by  wliich  we  apply  tbe  gift  of  healiog  to  others.  It  is  also  closely 
mnnecled  with  the  gift  of  diEcemiog  of  epirits.  So  the  faith  of  Peter  pcrajiveJ 
that  iba  lame  man  bod  faith  to  be  healed  ;  but  hia  faith  wai  not  qiiil«  tbe  (ame 
'11  that  of  tbe  lamd  man;  it  was  rutlier  the  asBDronee  that  Ood  will  not  re-fuse  ua 
•faal  He  aak  fut  according  lu  Du  will,  and  that  it  is  most  oertainiy  Ilia  will  tJbai 
the  siuner  should  repeat  aiid  live.  The  pastor  who  baa  this  gift  of  faith  mar 
indeed  move  muimtoina.  This,  however,  cornea  not  ferth  but  by  prayer  and 
Astiog,  But  Kliero  the  pastor  sola  himself  to  wrestle  with  God  in  secret  for  a 
blessiiig  on  hia  people,  tiiat  pMtn  will  go  Auth  u  ft  prinoe  with  Ood,  tojMnll 
by  sick  and  dying  beds. — Htard. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  liio  waa  laid. 
And  sorrow,  shame,  and  guilt,  by  tunia  dismayed. 
The  reverend  psator  stood ;  at  his  oontrul 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  goil^  sotil ; 
Comfort  came  down,  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  hia  last  feeble  aooanta  whispered  praise. — Dr.  GoldtwMh. 
PA8T0S.— A  Fklthftd 

As  a  faithful  shepherd,  he 

Watched  the  footsteps  of  the  flook. 
Fed  the  kids  beside  the  tants — 
Lad  them  to  the  living  rook. 
Calm  as  breath  of  sanuner  eve 

Were  tbe  aceenta  of  his  tongue; 
Oently  as  disUUing  dews 

Fell  his  lessons  en  the  young. 
Softly  sweet  hie  pensive  voice 

Dropped  npon  the  motunei's  ear, 
As  tbe  hard  and  atOBj  heart, 
Ueltiog,  owned  the  Spirit  near.— ITComb. 
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To  nek  folks  he  comes  sometimes  before  he  is  sent  for,  counting  his  vocation 
a  sufficient  calling.  He  is  careful  in  the  discreet  ordering  of  his  own  family.  He 
is  sociable  and  willing  to  do  any  courtesy.  Lying  on  his  death-bed,  he  bequeaths 
to  each  of  his  charge  his  precepts  and  examples  for  a  legacy,  and  they  in  requital 
erect  a  monument  for  him  in  their  hearts. — Dr.  Fuller. 

PA8T0B.— The  Floek  and  the 

Eyeiy  flock  should  have  its  own  pastor,  and  every  pastor  his  own  flock.  As 
every  troop,  or  company,  in  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  must  have  its  own  captain  and 
other  officers,  and  every  soldier  know  his  own  commander  and  colours ;  so  it  is 
the  win  of  God  that  every  Church  should  have  its  own  pastor,  and  that  all 
Christ's  disciples  *'  should  know  the  teachers  that  are  over  them  in  the  Lord  ?  ** — 
Baxter. 

FASIOB. — ^The  Fnnetion  of  a 

My  function  is  pastoral,  not  regal;  it  is  the  shepherd's  crook,  not  the  monarch's 
iceptra — Dr.  Gumming. 

PAflTOBr— A  Godleii 

If  a  godly  minister  is  an  angel  of  light,  a  godless  pastor  is  an  angel  of  darkness. 
—Baifne, 

PAR0E. — ^The  ImpartiAlity  of  a 

It  Is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  pastor  to  visit  the  whole  of  the  flock  committed  by 
Heaven  to  his  charge,  without  respect  to  any  circumstantial  position  they  may 
oeeupy.  If  he  is  found  oftener  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  than  in  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  or  if  he  makes  some  of  his  hearers  his  favourites,  and  treats  them 
tceordingly,  he  will  be  pronounced  the  minister  of  a  party,  and  not  the  pastor  of 
a  perish;  and  fSavouritism  will  as  surely  carry  its  own  curse  with  it  into  a  Church 
■•  it  did  into  the  family  of  an  olden  patriarch. — Dr.  Davies. 

Let  assemblies  be  often  gathered :  inquire  after  all  by  name ;  despise  not 
■errant men  or  maids;  for  all  are  dowered  with  immortality,  and  all  have  bcou 
ndeemed  by  Christ. — St.  Ignatiut. 

PASTOB.— The  Intereourse  of  a 

The  true  idea  of  pastoral  intercourse  implies  that  the  pastor  is  not  merely  to 
Epeakbut  to  listen,  and  to  encourage  his  people  to  open  their  minds  freely  to  him, 
aod  that,  too,  not  on  their  spiritual  concerns  only,  but  on  any  others  also  on  which 
tbfy  naturally  and  allowably  feel  much  interest,  and  have  a  craving  for  sympathy. 
—Arekbishop  WhaUly. 

'A8T0&.— The  Largeness  of  the  Flock  of  a 

When  we  are  commanded  to  take  heed  to  all  the  flock,  it  is  plainly  implied 
^  flocks  must  ordinarily  be  no  greater  than  we  are  capable  of  "taking  heed  to." 
Ood  will  not  lay  upon  us  natural  impossibilities :  He  will  not  bind  men  to  leap 
vp  to  the  moon,  to  touch  the  stars,  or  to  number  the  sands  of  the  sea. — Baxter. 

f  AnOB.~The  Office  of  a 

Consider  how  it  pertains  to  the  office  of  a  pastor  to  open  the  sealed  fountains 
<rfHoly  Scripture,  and  to  supply  its  pure  water  to  his  thirsty  sheep. — St.  Augtutine. 

His  office  is  to  make  known  to  the  sickly  the  reason  and  intent  of  their  sufier- 
iog;  to  "  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affiiction,*'  and  shed  a  beam  of 


heaven's  own  light  upon  thdr  ddik  earlhlj  psih ;  to  aeacBli  fur  "  Uia  Igutnuit  unl 
tbem  tbit  ara  oat  of  the  iro?,"  and  iuBtruel  thorn  in  "  the  tilings  pertnining  to  tlid 
Idnedomof  Qod;"  Uitacetiie  Bci^ptic  and,  "put  to  Bilciioe  tbo  ignorance  of  fxiUsli 
men;*  todeal  Mthfulljr  irith  the  seirrigkteoue, and  declve  that  no  fig-leaiei 
■ewn  together  DBTCT  BO  BldlfiiUj  will  coTer  a.  oafcfd  »oul;  to  poiat  the  penitent 
direct  to  "the  Lomb  ot  God,  which  Uketh  »"ay  the  sins  of  the  world; "  uid  to 
build  np  WLinll;  men  "on  their  laoBt  holy  faith."  In  0  word,  his  o&ne  aa  Ood's 
cervuDt  and  instrument,  ia  to  Bare  men,  that,  at  last,  ho  ma;  preEent  them  "  witJt- 
nut  f*u]t"  befuro  tbo  throne.  A  bleosoii  immortolil;.  befond  all  conueptioii.  awaits 
tlie  man  who  thus  acts  the  poator  in  the  Church  o(  the  B«Jeeiiierl — Dr.  Davia. 
FASTOB. — The  Portrait  of  a 

If  we  would  sketch  the  portrait  of  a  Chriitian  pastor,  it  would  be  that  of  a 
p.irout  walking  among  bis  children — alwa^a  at  hand — to  be  found  in  his  own 
huofiB,  or  met  with  among  the  folds  of  his  (lock — Encouraging,  wamiog.  dirwting. 
instTurling — as  a  counsellor  ready  to  odvise— as  a  friend  to  aid.  ijnipatbize. 
and  console — nith  tho  affeclian  of  a  mother  to  lift  up  Ih«  weak^-"with  the  long- 
BiiITeiing"  of  a  fattier  to  "  rcproTe,  rtbuke.  and  DihcrL"  Snch  a  one.  in  fine,  who 
reoll;  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  sod  will  do  more  for  tbrir  temporal  and 
spiritual  welhre  than  men  of  tho  most  sjdendid  Islets  and  commaadins 
eloquence. — Bridget. 
FA3T0E.— Th«  BsUtiaaihip  between  the  flack  and  its 

The  relationship  aubaisting  belneen  the  pastor  and  his  Qock  iOTolreB  the  most 
BLilemu  obligations  on  tho  port  of  both.  It  is  connected  not  onlj  with  time,  but 
with  etemitj — not  onlj  with  the  sanctuary,  but  with  tho  jndgBiBOt-seat  And 
this  rolalionship  is  as  tender  and  sai-red  as  it  ia  solemn.  It  is  frnjuentl]'  c«man(eil 
bj  Uio  Ihrilliog  soeoes  of  death.  It  oecasionallj  originates  the  most  endearing 
and  exalted  fellowships,  which  shell  lost  for  ever.  Separation,  or  death  indocd, 
nisy  intorrupt  Ihftn  for  a  season,  but  tlity  shall  he  rcvivtd  again  amid  tJiu 
poronnial  eqjojments  of  another  and  a  happier  world. — Clark. 
FASTOB.— The  STmpatby  sf  a 

Hispower  of  ^mpath;  at  a  sick-bed  is  tot;  great  Instead  of  common-plaMi^ 
such  as  Job's  friends  were  ready  to  offer,  ahout  sicknesa  being  the  lot  of  all  and 
submission  being  the  duty  of  all,  he  behaTea  in  a  aick-Toom  as  a  nnne  irith  a  sick 
child  in  bsr  arms.  "We  were  gentle  among  ;oQ,''Ba7B  St.  Paul,  "eten  asanittea 
eberitiheth  her  children."  The  aickness  of  the  member  of  hia  flock  is  for  the  time 
being  his  sickness.  "Who  is  aEQicted,"  asked  the  some  Apoatle,  "and  I  bum 
notr'  The  true  pastor  buma  in  the  fever,  languishes  in  eihanatian,  feels  his 
soul  melting  away  for  vety  trouble,  and  realizes  by  aj-mpatbj,  if  not  by  experience, 
that  beclouding  of  the  faculties,  acd  with  it  often  of  laith  itaelC  which  it  tha 
greatest  penalty  of  sickness. — Etard. 

FASTOB.— Things  B«asM«ry  iot  a 

A  spiritual  pastor,  like  a  real  shepherd,  should  carry  brea4  and  salt  in  a  hag ; 
that  is,  the  bread  of  a  good  life  and  discretion  :  he  ahonld  nae  water  for  drink; 
that  is,  liTing  water:  he  should  eat  green  herbs ;  that  is,  have  ploTision  of  good 
examples:  he  ahould  keep  a  dog  l«  guard  the  aheep;  that  it,  a  learned  tcopie: 
be  should  wear  coane  raiment  and  a  leatherii  girdle;  indicating  that  he  drirpiara 
earthly  pleasures,  and  anbdnea  the  flesh :  he  should  sleep  under  a  low  not;  . 
implying  that  he  has  no  remaining  AbJ,  but  ngha  after  hearen :  he  ahoold  have 
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stjaw  for  his  bed — Bignificant  of  li\'ing  an  austere  life,  and  trees  and  leaves  for 
sheets  in  heat ;  representing  the  words  of  Scripture,  which  are  his  covering  and 
defence :  he  should  have  a  crook  for  a  staflT,  implying  his  dependence  on  the  cross ; 
a  pipe  to  plaj  on  to  collect  the  flock,  denoting  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer;  and 
a  sling  for  the  wolf,  to  signify  the  justice  with  which  he  may  put  to  flight  the 
deriL — BucchUu. 

^AmOL^-An  irnfldthfU 

If  a  man  should  speak  flre,  blood,  and  smoke;  if  flames  should  come  out  of 
his  mouth  instead  of  words ;  if  he  had  a  voice  like  thunder,  and  an  eye  like  light- 
ning, he  could  not  suffioiently  represent  the  dreadful  account  that  an  unfuth- 
fill  pastor  shall  make. — St,  Ckrysoitom, 

PAflTOBr— The  Visitf  of  a 

He  Fthould  visit  his  people  frequently ;  but  not  to  report  in  one  place  what  he 
saw  in  another;  and  he  should  visit  them  in  their  adversity  rather  than  in  their 
prosperitj,  and  not  go  often  to  their  feasts. — St,  Jerome, 

The  visitation  of  the  sick  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  sympathy,  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  pastor  himself.  Lessons  are  learned  here  that  could 
n'»t  be  learned  in  the  study.  Tfiere  the  importance  of  the  Gospel  may  be 
described  or  contemplated;  here  it  is  realized.  There  recollections  may  be 
digested  with  seriousness  and  accuracy  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  nearness 
and  prospects  of  eternity,  the  danger  of  delay,  the  blessedness  of  preparation,  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  the  power  of  Satan,  the  grace  and  love  of  the  Saviour ; 
here  the  scenes  are  before  the  eye.  Oh,  how  much  **  better  it  is  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting  1 "  How  important  is  the  observant 
•tody  of  the  sick  chamber  I  How  responsible  is  a  frequent  attendance  upon  it  t 
Hov  fruitful  are  the  instructions  connected  with  it  I  How  varied  and  direct  their 
bearing  upon  every  department  of  public  and  private  ministration  1  Many  have 
been  trained  for  important  usefulness  in  the  Church  by  frequent,  and,  in  many 
instanoes,  painful  attendance  upon  this  school  of  instruction. — Bridges, 

Your  main  business  is  with  the  sufferer :  and  how  rare  an  opportunity  has 
God  at  last  thrown  in  your  way !  Confined  to  that  bed ;  enfeebled  by  suflbring ; 
hmnbled  by  the  sense  of  need ;  awe-struck,  it  may  be,  by  the  conviction  that  life 
itielf  isheld  on  a  most  frail  tenure, — how  open  becomes  that  heart  to  discourse) 
vbiek  in  days  of  health  would  not  have  been  tolerated  I  Escape  is  impossible 
from  the  the  things  which  belong  to  the  sick  person's  peace ;  but  escape  is  not 
Retired.  Your  poor  endeavours  ore  even  over-appreciated :  your  most  common - 
plaee  lemarks  do  not  pass  unapproved.  *  *  *  If  the  Cup  of  Blessing 
bat  never  yet  been  partaken  of,  such  an  opportunity  has  now  arrived  as  will 
probably  never  present  itself  again.  Under  any  circumstances,  he  must  be  led  to 
nercise  a  living  faith  in  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer. — Burgon, 

'A8I0BATE. — ^The  Length  of* 

I  do  not  consider  a  short  pastorate  a  desirable  thing;  but  if  a  man  has  only  a 
fittle  in  him,  and  is  not  going  to  have  any  more,  I  think  his  removal  is  a  great 
■oty  to  his  parish.  When  the  cup  is  empty,  it  would  better  be  removed,  and 
notiier  one  filled  and  brought  in  its  place.  Where  one  has  breadth — where  he 
viQ  give  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  public  and  in  his  study,  he  has  a 
tne  ministiy,  and  he  has  that  in  him  which  will  last.  A  long  pastorate  has 
•dfiDtages  that  cannot  be  over-estimated. — H,  W,  Beecher, 


^F       gftletl 


7&SI0HS.— ITnlgii 

There  ate  miiltJlmtM  tif  uspIcsb  putcint  who  have  tiruBl  Uitmscl'es  into  th« 
fill!  of  the  Church.  laaoah  IhuB  gpaphiMilj  deeuribeB  Ihem; — ''Tlitj  »r«  jiU 
it!noraiit;  tliej  ore  Ml  dumb  dug^  di«j  eaimot  buk ;  Blefpiog,  lying  down.  loriDf 
bi  8]iiiiLb*r."— Or.  Price. 

PATHOS. — Ttit  Hecettit;  of 

1         It  u  not  enough  Ibu  Uie  language  U  floveiy,  the  aiinileB  and  inetsiA 
briUivit,  the  tvrse  meloiliouB;   there  most  be  a  cliarm  otlded  bf  the  o 
power  of  «]migbCf  geuiua.  which  no  Jidavtio  rules  can  teauh,  which  cunot  bi 
adeqnatBl;  de-vribed,  bnt  which  is  powerftilly  felt  bj  (lie  vibratioiig  of  the  beaiv 
BOings,  and  wliieh  eBiu««  an  iireeistiUe  Qver^owiog  of  the  lacri  /ante*  lachiy^ 
(Mrun.— Dr.  Enoi. 

PATHOS.— The  Powar  at 

A  few  words  of  simple  pnthoi  will  peoetrste  Qte  soul. to  tlie  qnkk, 
hnndred  linst  of  dedamation  ahall  assail  it  aa  feeblj  and  ineSecttuJIj  as  a 
gale  the  muaiiiaio  of  PlinlimiDOP.— Dr.  Knox. 

XATIEITCE—Enjeined. 

Be  palieol  and  long-suffering  toward  siuom:  nucb  ia  the  Talua  of  one  eonl. 

it  ia  wurth  waiting  all  jour  dajs  to  save  it.    The  Lord  wait*  with  patipuca 

ailiner*,  and  wsU  ma;  ;'>u.    Consider  jouratlies  how  long  Ond  was  treat- 

ling  with  foa  ere  jon  wc^e  won  to  him.    Be  not  discouraged,  if  jonr  soiveut 

lly  answer  not  jrour  cupecUtion. — FlaveL 

PATIKHCE.— Pieacbing 

I'hi'ro  is  no  such  thing  u 
is  9o  long  Llinl  Ihej  hB>-e  to  practi 

FATBIABCBB.— Tha 

The;  lived  b;  faith;  the;  "esUad  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord;  "  thej  "walked 
with  Him ; '  and  through  the  merits  of  the  Lamb,  whose  death  waa  preflgtiKd  to 
them  b;  animal  sacrifice,  the;  found  grace  in  His  sight.  The;  did  not  itriTe 
against  Him,  but,  being  led  b;  the  Hoi;  Spirit,  the;  were  renewed  in  heart  ti; 
Uim;  and  tbul  the;  ma;  be  considered  M  the  flrsl-fraJtB  of  redenplioD. — 
HicluiUi. 

PATS(nr.-Tk«  Bait 

He  ia  the  best  patron  who  so  loved  the  Chtiroh  Ihat  He  gave  Hia  ont;  begottea 
Son  to  die  for  it,  and  who,  Iherefore,  feels  saoh  an  interest  In  it  that  He  will 
appoint  His  nuiiial«n  to  t&OM  posts  of  du^  in  which  alone  thej  ouk  promote 
its  holineM  and  prosperit;,  and  wxTe  their  generalioit  aocording  to  Hia  win. — 
E.  Daviti. 

PATAOHAOE.— The  EtU  of 

If  learning  cannot  ampport  a  man,  if  he  mnst  sit  with  faia  hands  across  till 
somebodj  feeds  bin),  it  is  as  to  him  a  bad  thing,  and  it  ia  better  as  it  is.  With 
patronage,  what  flatter;!  what  falsehood t  While  a  man  ii  in  eqoilibrio,  he 
throws  unth  among  the  multitude,  and  leta  them  take  it  as  the;  pleaaa;  in 
patronage,  he  must  sa;  what  pleases  his  patron,  and  it  ia  an  equal  ehanca  whether 
that  be  truth  or  falsehood.  ^Dr.  Johnton. 
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FAISOVAOE.— The  Bight  Use  of 

He  who,  having  the  patronage  of  a  benefice,  consnlts  the  safety  of  his  own 
goal,  by  setting  over  the  souls  of  others  a  ministry  of  godly  sufficiency  for  his 
Kpiritoal  charge,  does  more  for  the  public  happiness  and  improvement  than 
would  result  from  the  establishment  of  many  schools,  useful  as,  under  good 
manigement»  such  institutions  undoubtedly  are. — "RoberU, 

fJ^nUXEB.— The  Bule  of  Duty  fdr 

If  our  kindred  be  persons  apt  and  holy,  and  without  exceptions  either  of  law, 
or  prudence,  or  religion,  we  may  do  them  advantages  before  others  who  have 
tome  degrees  of  learning  and  improvement  beyond  the  other ;  or  else  no  man 
mig^t  lawfully  prefer  his  kindred,  unless  they  were  absolutely  tlie  ablest  in  a 
diocese  or  kingdom ;  which  doctrine  were  a  snare  apt  to  produce  scruples  to  the 
eonseieiices,  rather  than  advantages  to  the  cure.  But  then  also  patrons  should 
be  esiefiil  that  they  do  not  account  their  clerks  by  an  estimate  taken  from  com- 
pansQQ  with  unworthy  candidates,  set  up  on  purpose,  that  when  we  choose  our 
kindred  we  may  abuse  our  consciences  by  saying  we  have  fulfilled  our  trust,  and 
mtde  election  of  the  more  worthy.  In  these  and  the  like  cases  let  every  man 
who  ii  concerned  deal  with  justice,  nobleness,  and  sincerity,  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  Christian  and  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  without  tricks  and  stratagems,  to  dis- 
idtantage  the  Church  by  doing  temporal  advantages  to  his  friend  or  family. — 
Buhop  Taylor, 

PATR0V8.— flimilitndes  respecting 

The  likeness  of  those  who  take  other  patrons  beside  God,  is  as  the  likeness  of 
the  ^ider,  which  maketh  herself  a  house ;  but  the  weakest  of  all  houses  surely  is 
the  house  of  the  spider.  These  similitudes  do  we  propose  unto  men,  but  none 
Qoderstand  them  except  the  wise. — Mahomet. 

PAVm— Sa  Preftehing. 

There  should  be  intervals  to  break  monotony — that  stumbling-block  of  many 
KHBons ;  to  give  the  mind  rest ;  to  allow  time  for  the  hearts  of  the  audience  to 
he  peoetnted  by  what  has  been  said ;  to  introduce  familiar  topics  which  do  the 
•obI  so  much  good ;  to  soften  the  asperities  of  any  great  emotion ;  to  bind  up  the 
voonded ;  in  a  word,  intervals  for  the  preacher  to  become  the  father  after  having 
nfKsented  the  king,  to  attract  the  hearts  after  having  gained  the  minds  of  bis 
^Bven. — MttUois, 

BseO'horses  must  not  stop  till  they  pass  the  post,  but  not  so  the  preacher ;  he 
■  iDowed  to  take  breath  freely  at  suitable  places  of  his  discourse.  One  such 
P^Ms  in  preaching  is  at  the  close  of  a  division  or  sub-division.  Here  the  people 
^  relieved,  and  have  a  profitable  moment  of  reflection :  yet,  for  evident  reasons, 
tte  pauses  must  not  be  too  long.  But,  besides  the  pauses  at  the  close  of  a 
'niiioD  or  paragraph,  there  is  the  rest  of  eloquence — ^the  rest  that  speaks  when 
^  pRaeher  suspends  his  voice,  while  the  countenance  still  maintains  the  subject 
vthehving  thought. — Dr,  SturUvant. 

lAOns-^in  Beading. 

Some  pauses  in  reading  are  necessary  even  to  convey  the  sense,  as,  for  in- 
itioee— **  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  A  reed  shaken  with  the 
*iad?*    If  these  words  be  read  as  question  and  answer,  it  is  as  much  as  though 


oar  Badeoner  meuit  la  buj  thai  Jolin  was  imirotthv  of  Httention, — tlul  ba  «u  • 
fickle,  unsUhle.  inconBistent  preuchtir,  etarwl  ftbout  niili  aver;  wind  oS  dMB-hte. 
Wherea«.  If  •rocooBider  Uie  puuigaaa  two  qiiestiouH,  asiL  reallf  U,  tlie  senu  dorij 
appears  to  be  a  BtroDg  aaurUon  to  the  conDorjr,  ih&t  John  vat  a  psraoo  of  qoiM 
a  diiTerenl  chartuiter.  and  that  he  alaad  firm  and  immoTable  aa  ao  ■*  iron  piUir.' 
or  a  br&zcn  wall,— that  the  ductrmes  he  jireoclied  irere  not  yea  and  nsr,  but  ;ta 
nod  smeu.  Therefore,  to  mark  the  furegoinB  paau^  praperlr,  a  panse  miiBt  tw 
made  after  tbe  &nl  queation,  to  give  idlriit  eloqaence  to  it ;  and  the  same  afts 
the  secnnd  qiiestioo ;   then  our  Lord's  meaning  appear*  to  sdTvitage. — Pro/atv 

FSOASTST.— Ths  Fcld«  asd  LBaming  at 

Pedantry  priiteE  iiersolT  an  being  wrong  by  rolea.  while  common  aaoie  i»  ead. 
tented  to  be  right  wilhoat  them.  The  former  would  rather  auimlle  in  foUDwing 
tlie  dead,  than  walk  apright  by  the  ptuGiriB  assialjince  of  the  living.  She  wonhipa 
llie  mouldering  mummies  of  antiquity,  and  her  will  is  that  thej  eboold  not  ba 
Uuciod,  but  embalmed.'  She  would  have  truth  herself  bon  to  the  aatborilf  of 
great  uamesj  while  common  Benae  would  haia  great  names  bow  to  the  aulhoritr 
of  truth.  Fully  diegusU  us  lees  by  her  ignoranee  ihan  pedautrf  ly  her  learnings 
Btuce  ahe  mietakeK  the  nonage  of  things  far  their  Titillty ;  and  h^r  creed  i* — that 
dnrkncsi  is  increased  by  tbe  accoseion  of  light;  that  the  world  grows  by  age;  and 
that  knowledge  and  eiporience  are  diminished  by  a  constant  and  muntexruptiil 
acanmoltttio  u. — Collon. 
FES.— Tha  Office  of  the 

The  pen  is  the  tongue  of  the  hand, — a  aileut  ntterer  of  words  for  tbe  eye, — 
the  nnmueiral  substitnte  of  tbe  literal  tongue,  wbirh  is  tbe  snul'a  prophet,  tbe     ' 
hearfa  miuistar,  and  the  intetpratot  of  the  aaderBtandiug.- a.  W.  ISifrher. 

PEFTECOBT,— The  Kery  Baptism  of 

Wilh  eudden  horst, 
A  rushing  noise  through  all  the  sacred  band 
Silence  profound  and  6xed  attention  claimed : 
A  ohilling  teiror  crept  tbrongh  ecery  heart; 
Mute  was  aooh  tongue,  nud  pala  vrus'  every  face : 
The  rough  roar  eeoaed ;  when,  bumc  on  Gei7  wingn, 
The  dazzling  emanation  from  above, 
In  bnghtesl  vision  round  each  sacred  head, 
CiOiued  its  vivid  beams;  mysteriouB  tightl 
That  rushed  impetuous  through  th' awaking  mind, 
Whilst  new  i<leaB  filled  th'  impasBivo  soul, 
Fast  crowding  in  with  sweetest  violence : 
Twaa  then  amazed  they  caught  the  glorious  flame  : 
Spontaiieona  flowed  their  all. persuasive  words 
Warm  from  the  heart,  aud  to  the  heart  addressed. — Jinarr, 

PKBOBATIOH.— The  Ivportaiiefl  of  • 

A  peroration  ia  that  part  of  Bormoniiing  for  which  all  the  preceding  parts  n 
intended  lo  prqiare;  and  it  is  of  immense  ooDBequence  that  this — like  the  u 
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mtnation  of  the  Tpyage  of  life — shonld  be  satisfaotoiy,  whatever  defects  may  have 
mirked  the  progress,  becanse  it  is  specioUj  designed  to  make  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  andience* — Ckmde. 

MBfiRAIIOV.— Important  Idaai  respecting  a 

In  stadying  a  peroration  there  are  two  ideas  that  seem  to  me  most  important : 
Hist,  fix  or  place  strongly  before  your  mind  the  pattern  of  what  your  hearer 
ought  to  he  in  reference  to  the  subject  discussed ;  and,  secondly,  conceive  as  cor- 
rectly as  poesible  what  the  hearer  actually  U;  and  ft-om  these  two  ideas  form  your 
addiess.  For  want  of  this  management,  many  an  eloquent  preacher  has  failed 
to  prodnoe  the  effect  he  desired. — Dr,  Sturtevant. 

FDOBAHOV.— The  Indispeniable  Beqnisites  of  a 

The  peroration  should  be  energetic,  captivating,  fervent ;  not  a  fervour  of  the 
held  or  throat,  but  of  the  soul,  accompanying  something  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  the  hearers,  to  gain  the  assent  of  their  hearts,  to  subdue  their  passions,  and 
to  electrify  their  spirits.  In  a  word,  the  peroration  should  comprise  all  the  power, 
an  the  marxow,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  sermon.  It  should  contain  some  of 
thoM  keen  thoughts,  some  of  those  proverbial  phrases,  which  occur  to  the  mind 
agiin  ind  again,  Hke  the  strains  of  a  fiemiiliaF  song  which  we  sing  involuntarily, 
tad  which  leads  as  to  say : — '*  Were  I  to  live  a  hundred  years,  I  shall  never  forget 
kr-^MwUois, 

RBOBATIOV^— Prayer  before  a  • 

As,  of  conrse,  yon  will  make  a  short  pause  when  your  discussion  is  ended,  you 
riumld  hexe  endeavour  to  collect  yourself  that  you  may  be  ready  to  resume  witli 
eooikiance.  In  these  golden  moments  you  ought  to  make  a  strong  but  private 
■pintion  to  heaven  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  deign  to  accompany  this  effort  with 
fover  to  all  hearts. — Dr.  Sturtevant, 

nBncUTSD.^Tmth  on  the  Side  of  the 

Wherever  you  see  persecution,  there  is  more  than  a  probability  that  truth  lies 
m  the  persecnted  side. — BUhop  Latimer. 

HBUCUTIOV. — The  Benisflt  of 

As  frankincense,  when  it  is  put  into  the  fire,  giveth  the  greater  perfume ;  as 
ifiee,  if  it  be  pounded  and  beaten,  smelleth  the  sweeter;  as  the  earth,  when  it  is 
ton  up  Igr  the  plough,  becometh  more  fruitful ;  the  seed  in  the  ground,  after 
frMt  and  snow  and  winter-storms,  springeth  the  ranker ;  the  nigher  the  vine  is 
inmed  to  the  stock,  the  greater  grape  it  yieldeth ;  the  grape,  when  it  is  most 
insed  and  beaten,  maketh  the  sweetest  wine ;  Knen,  when  it  is  backed  and 
■ashed,  wrong  and  beaten,  is  so  made  fairer  and  whiter;  even  so  the  children  of 
God  receive  great  benefit  by  persecution  ;  for  by  it  God  washeth  and  scouretli, 
lehooleth  and  niirtareth  them,  that  so,  through  many  tribulations,  they  may 
aoter  into  their  rest. — Cawdray. 

HBUCVZIOV — ^tlie  Go^el  of  the  Devil. 

To  banish,  impzison,  plunder,  starve,  hong,  and  bum  men  for  religion  is 
sot  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  devil.  Where  persecution  begins, 
Cbiatiaoity  ends.  Christ  never  used  anything  that  looked  like^orce  or  violence, 
oeept  once ;  and  that  was  to  drive  bad  men  out  of  the  Temple,  and  not  to  drive 
thea  ID. — Dr,  Jartin. 


FBBSECimON'.— Tb«  laMiuiateiiej  ol 

Tbare  is  nothitig  oectouilf  more  norewooaUe,  more  inconsiEteDt  wiiti  th* 
ligbta  of  human  u&ture,  looni  contiuj  ta  die  Bpirit  and  pr<.-i»>pU  of  tfaaClirittUn 
religion,  mors  iniqitiloufl  and  unjust,  mors  iiuptilidc  dian  persecutiou.  It  it 
against  natural  religion,  levealed  religion,  and  wuQd  policy. — HatuJUld. 

PEEBECUTIOH.— The  Roble  EndnroDCB  of 

We  may  liehold  the  ocean  heaving  in  ita  fearful  grandeur ;  wo  maj  look 
vpon  ttie  eveoin;  ak;  glovdng  with  its  coantleaB  hiHU  of  suns  and  wtxld*] 
wo  may  gr.ze  at  the  raging  Ttators  which  thnnder  down  Niagara's  front  in 
deep  basB  of  Nature's  owfijl  voice  ;  yet  to  see  indiTiduals  patientlj  endimng  trib. 
Illation,  and  at  last  eourBgeoa'<ly  meeting  death,  rather  l^an  yield  to  k  ni 
and  fanatical  GnperstitioD,  is  more  noble  Uian  these.  It  it  ths  atmggia  of 
right  against  wrong. — of  good  sgoinst  evil, — of  Christ  in  the  soul  •gsinst  Sitas 
in  the  paaaiona. — 0.  W.  MontS'imrrt/. 

FEKBECUnON.— B«Ugioiu 

Rtflisions  pecsecQtion  U  the  bane  of  oil  rdigion  ;  and  the  friendB  of  {leraeenlioo 
are  the  worst  enemies  r^-tigion  has. — Satlilt. 

PEEBBCUTOS.— Toe  to  the 

Are  we  not  creatures  of  one  hand  divine. 

Fcrmt'd  in  one  mould,  to  one  redemption  boro.^ 
Kindred  alike  where'er  our  skies  may  ahine. 

Where'er  oar  siglit  first  drank  the  vital  mum  t 
Eruthers.— one  bond  around  our  souls  ahoold  twine; 

And  woa  to  him  by  whom  that  bond  is  torn,  ■ 

^  Will,  nmiinlq  by  Iriinijiling  broken  hearts  to  enrlli,  ^^H 

Who  boiTB  down  spirits  of  immortal  birChI — HatuonL 

FEBSZVEBAHCE.— Ssliglit  in  Btrrioa  OMeturr  to 

No  nan  ia  persevering  ns  he  ought,  but  he  that  delights  in  the  BSTrioe  at 
God.  If  a  man  goes  to  his  prayers  as  children  go  to  school,  or  give  alms  as  tfaoM 
that  pay  contribution,  and  meditate  with  the  same  irillingnefls  with  which  joaaf 
men  die,  this  man  acts  a  part  which  he  cannot  bug  personate,  bnt  will  flad  M- 
many  eicuaea  and  silly  devices  to  omit  his  duty,  such  tzicks  to  too  from  thai 
which  will  make  him  happy ;  he  will  so  watnh  the  eyes  of  men,  and  be  w  Ban  t> 
do  nothing  in  private;  he  will  so  often  distinguish  and  mjnce  the  dntj  into 
minute  and  liltle  particles,  be  will  so  tie  himself  to  the  leltei  of  the  law,  and  to 
BO  careless  of  the  intention  and  spiritual  design,  he  will  be  punctual  in  Ik* 
ceremony  and  trifling  in  the  secret,  and  he  will  be  so  well  pleased  when  he  ia  hin- 
dered by  an  accident  not  of  his  own  prociiring.  and  will  have  so  many  deriee* 
to  defeat  his  duty,  and  to  cozen  himaeir,  that  he  will  certainly  manifest  ♦t"^  ba 
is  a&aid  of  religion,  and  connts  it  a  harden.  But  if  we  deligbt  in  it,  we  mtiC 
into  a  portion  of  the  reward  as  aoon  as  ws  begm  the  work,  and  ths  very  grao* 
shall  be  stronger  than  the  temptation  in  its  very  pretence  of  pleasure ;  and  Ihcfv 
ibre  it  must  needs  be  pleasing  to  Qod,  becauae  it  confesses  God  to  be  the  lewt 
master,  religion  ths  best  work,  and  it  serve*  God  with  choice  and  wiU,  mrA 
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reconciles  our  natnre  to  it,  and  entertains  our  appetite ;  and  then  there  is  no 
una  or  "handle*  left,  whereby  we  can  be  easily  drawn  from  duty,  when  all 
pirties  are  pleased  with  the  employment. — BUhop  Taylor, 

FSBSEySSAKCS— Sewarded  by  Ood. 

If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see  God's 
wiidmn  blesaing  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  where  they  bave  been  honestly, 
truly,  and  zealonaly  cultivated. — Dr,  Arnold. 

TUSITASIOV— Defined. 

Persuaaion  is  the  act  of  influencing  the  judgment  and  passions  by  arguments 
cr  motives.  It  is  different  from  conviction.  Conviction  affects  the  understanding 
onlj ;  penmasion  the  will  and  practice.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  assent  to  a 
liopoatum  not  sufficiently  proved.  It  is  more  extensively  used  than  conviction ; 
idiieh  last  is  founded  on  demonstration  natural  ^r  supernatural.  But  all  things 
<tf  which  we  may  be  persuaded  are  not  capable  of  demonstration. — iJr,  Blair, 

7EUVA8I0V.— Evangelical 

Brangelieal  persuasion,  to  accomplish  its  main  design,  must  often  direct  itself 
to  ^wdfle  subordinate  purposes.  Explanations  are  to  be  made ;  prejudices  to  be 
onnome ;  olgeetions  to  be  answered ;  perverseness  to  be  rebuked ;  delusions  to 
U dispelled ;  errors  to  be  corrected ;  alarms  to  be  raised ;  but  iu  fulfilling  these 
intidilir  ofioes,  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  always  the  same :  one  benevolent, 
woTtnDg,  saving  intent  animates  and  guides  all  its  addresses. — Dr.  Skinner, 

nuVABIOV.— The  Veeessity  of 

While  instruction  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  purposes  of 
^pdpit,  it  is  certainly  not  the  terminus  ad  quern;  it  must  be  subordinate  to  its 
0^  great  purpose — ^that  of  persuasion,  tbat  is — the  moving  of  the  soul  by  means 
^  the  troths  which  are  handled  by  tbe  preacher.  His  duty  is  not .  exhausted 
*beD  he  has  laid  down  his  message,  like  a  cargo  of  coal,  at  his  bearer's  door, 
Mug  him  to  accept  or  reject  it  as  he  may  please ;  be  mjust  prevail  on  him,  if 
|(*BUe,  to  open  his  door,  admit  bis  goods,  and  place  them  in  safe  custody  under 
lock  and  key.  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  he  is  to  persuade  men.  It 
iithb  business — this  moving  of  the  springs  of  human  hearts,  and  bending 
I^M  Ood-wards,  that  constitutes  the  great  difficulty  of  the  preacher's  office. 
^  the  more  a  preacher  recognizes  this  as  tlie  great  end  of  his  labour, 
^Bdeioeeessftd,  with  God's  help,  will  his  preaching  be;  and  the  greater  the 
Unher  of  such  preachers  in  a  Church,  the  more  remarkable  and  the  more 
l*vidiiig  wiU  be  the  influence  of  its  pulpit — Professor  Blaikie, 

^ttVASIOV.— The  Power  of 

There  is  a  way  of  winning,  more  by  love 

And  urging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear : 

Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free : 

He  that's  compelled  to  goodness,  may  be  good ; 

But  'tis  but  for  that  fit ;  where  others,  drawn 

By  softness  and  example,  get  a  habit : 

Then  if  they  stray,  but  warn  'em,  and  the  same 

They  would  for  virtue  do,  they  11  do  for  shame. — Jonson, 


^^ 


SELECT  TBOUQBTS  OS  THE 


?£V.— Tha  Osospler  of  ft 

Iba  neiG  fact  liiat  a  person  U  in  his  pew  on  tbe  SabLath  U  no  proof  tluil  be 
il  A  bUoctc  Korshjpper,  or  that  ha  is  profited  bj  lie  senices.  If  he  ii  inalWotire 
to  the  Word,  or  bos  come  U)  the  Eonctoar;  nith  a  heut  filled  with  pt^adJcM 
ugunst  the  tmUi.  or  &i)mlt«  the  doetriiieB  of  iha  Goepe!  on!}'  Ihiough  a  spirit  dl 
tn^eiiUi^iem  that  distcrta  uiJ  discoloara  them,  he  might  as  wdl  be  in  s  p(e>a 
temple  <ts  in  a'Chiiatian  Church.  As  htjht  will  jield  up  iu  beautiful  cokmn  ot^ 
Ly  pasaiug  throuah  »  clear  prism,  or  aome  gnilable  rdlraotijig  medinm,  bo  dirift* 
trulh  vill  display  ita  btaiiUea  and  gluriea  onlj  nheu  it  shiaes  throuiib  a  dodU 
add  attentive  Diind, — it.  11'.  CUake. 

PBW,— The  Baiponiibilit;  of  tlw 

Ne«  to  lie  reBponaibility  of  the  pulpit  Blands  the  roBponaihilitj  of  the  p««. 
Thia  ia,  nnhappil;,  ofteD  furgotten,  or  reckoned  of  hut  little  momeot.  E^-ery 
Ihing  ia  demandeJ  Ihnn  the  pulpit.  He  who  occupi»  it,  must,  in  the  opioiaa 
of  man;  indivjduala,  not  only  sow  tba  seed  of  divjne  truth,  hnt  rreate  sad  prepare 
the  soil  for  itB  rooeption—B  work  which  a  God  oul;  can  perfonn;  and  lieiic«  iLqj 
hold  him  rfsputisible  for  the  iutelleotual  and  lantal  couditioD  of  all  tLose  wlio 
form  hig  auditury.  But  nothing  ia  mcv^  certain — that  nolfsa  there  be  fiiil 
sympolhy  between  Iha  pew  and  the  pulpit — the  bearer  and  the  pn-achor— the 
high  and  holy  purppses  of  sacred  wiirabip  cannot  be  altiuned,  neither  will  BQ«rsi 
crown  the  miniattalianB  of  the  auietuajy,  though  Gabriel  himself  mig^t  read^ 
them.  Beyond  all  expressiDD  and  repreaeutatjon,  therefoi'S,  ia  tile  rvKpatisihilil} 
of  the  pew, — Or.  Davia, 

FZILOSOPH£S.~A  Truly  Saligiaiii 

The  world  cannot  show  ua  a  mora  exalted  character  than  that  of  a  Imly 
nsligiouB  philo^ipher,  who  delightii  to  turn  all  thioga  to  the  glory  of  God ;  whii, 
in  Uie  o1>ji.-ct9  ••(  Li9  ei^ht.  dmves  improvement  to  his  mind,  and  in  the  gl^t^ 
of  tilings  temporal  sees  the  image  of  liiingi  ipirituoL — Jtma  of  Nayitmd, 

FHUQBQFHXBS.— Tha  Bait  Infiirmad 

The  ApoBlles  wore,  by  inflnil«  degrees,  the  beat  infbrmed  of  all  philoaophera.— 

BUhop  EortUy. 

FHIIOBOFHT.— Tha  Cluuina  of 

How  charming  ia  divine  philoaopby  I 

Not  harah  and  crabb&l,  aa  dull  fa<d8  auppose. 

But  mnaical  aa  ia  Apollo'a  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  f^aat  of  nectared  sweets. 

Where  no  crude  auifeit  reigns. — Iftlton. 

PEniOSOFHT.— Tha  Indtutlaiu  of 

The  inductiona  of  eonnd  philosophy  harmonite  with  tlie  imJireBsion  of  lh»   ' 
man,  who.  feeling  his  owo  moral  oecesiities,  yields  his  oordial  anenl  to  iha 
mystery  of  God,  and  seeks  in  ita  proiisiona  hia  peace  in  the  life  that  now  is,  anil 
his  hope  for  the  life  that  is  to  eome. — Dr.  Aiera/abie. 

PHILOBOFHY.— lATg*  and  Small  Drangkti  of  ■■ 

Small  draughts  of  philosophy  lead  toatheiami  but  larger  bring  back  to  Ocd.- 
LordBaetm. 
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PHIL080FE7.— V«w  Syittmi  of 

Oeoiiu  and  emdition  liare  made,  of  late  yean  as  of  old,  prodigioaa  eflbrts  to 
create  qvtems  of  philoaophy  and  ethics  witbont  the  aid  of  wisdom  from  on  high ; 
and  of  late  years,  as  of  old,  genius  and  erudition  have  signally  failed  in  the 
attempt.  A  succession  of  men,  endowed  with  mighty  powers,  but  yoluntarily 
pladng  themselves,  eighteen  centuries  after  Christ,  in  the  intellectual  position  of 
heathen  sages,  have,  after  all,  only  brought  the  thinking  world  to  something 
worse  than  the  hopeless  scepticism  in  which  ended  the  wondrous  wisdom  of 
Greece.  System  after  system  of  philosophy  has  reigned  and  been  dethroned. 
System  after  srstem  has  proTed  the  impotence  of  man  to  discover  the  highest 
tntfhs  without  divine  guidance. — BUhop  Jetme. 

FEUOSOPHTw— Tha  Soul  Elevated  and  Taught  by 
With  thee,  serene  Philosophy,  with  thee 
And  thy  bright  garland,  let  me  crown  my  song  I 
Efiiisive  source  of  evidence  and  truth  t 
A  lustre  shedding  o'er  the  ennobled  mind 
Stronger  than  summer  noon,  and  pure  as  that 
l¥ho8e  mild  vibrations  soothe  the  parted  soul, 
New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day : 
Hence  through  her  nourished  powiers,  enlarged  by  thee 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride. 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires 
That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd ;  and,  angel- winged. 
The  heists  of  science  and  of  virtue  gains. 
Where  idl  is  calm  and  dear;  with  nature  round, 
Or  in  the  starry  regions,  or  the  abyss. 
To  reason  and  to  fancy's  eye  displayed : 
The  first  up-tracing  firom  the  dreary  void, 
The  chain  of  causes  and  effects  to  Him, 
The  world-producing  Essence,  who  alone 
Possesses  being;  while  the  last  receives 
The  whole  magnificence  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  every  beauty,  delicate  or  bold. 
Obvious  or  more  remote,  with  livelier  sense, 
Difftisive  painted  on  the  rapid  mind. — J,  Thomson, 

raiMOFHT.—The  Talk  and  Cowardice  of 

Philosophy  talks  very  loud  when  the  danger  is  at  a  distance,  but  the  moment 
^  is  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  she  is  not  to  be  found  at  her  post,  but  leaves 
tbe  hnmt  of  the  battle  to  be  borne  by  her  humbler  but  steadier  comrade — 
Sdigioo,  whom  on  all  other  occasions  she  affects  to  despise. — Coltan, 

nZLOSOPHT  and  CHBISTIANITY. 

It  may  be  readily  proved  that  every  system  of  philosophy  is  little  in  com- 
liriian  with  Christianity.  Philosophy  may  expand  our  ideas  of  creation ;  but  it 
idthflr  inspires  a  love  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Creator,  nor  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  eternal  life.  Philosophy,  at  most,  can  only  place  us  upon  the  top  oi 
I%di;  there,  like  Moses,  we  must  die:  it  is  the  province  of  Christianity  to 
aU-^  All  is  yoozB  t  "—A.  FuUer, 


PHUMOPHT  Md  SCBtPTUBE. 

Tb^  otaanBt  tbat  philotopliy  can  pretend  lo  have  ia  words  cul;,  and  emplj' 
■ouodf  ia  compaTUou.  Ten  tliouuind  iudh  voiumee  of  Suneea  aud  EpieCeliu 
cm  nevar  lie  to  dose  st  out  hearta,  or  give  that  sweet  repose  U>  apiriU  in  p«- 
pleiitr,  aa  tlua  ungle  Wit  from  St.  Paul  rightlj  applied  w^uid  do;—"  Our  Ught 

i>llIiuLii.iii.  ttliicb  ia  but  G>r  a  mometit,  workstb  for  ua  a  for  arnve  eiuwdlDg  aoJ 
Blerual  wiiiglit  of  ^orj."—Dean  Slarthopt. 

miT.— Tha  Bleg«*dii«H  of 

A  Boul  in  commeice  *ith  her  Ood  ia  heaven  ;  ! 

Feela  not  iLe  tiuuults  and  the  ahocts  of  life, 
The  whirla  of  pasdoua  and  the  atrokee  of  heart. 

Dr.  E.  Young. 
raPT.— Tht  Commanding  Inflnense  of 

It  is  nu  unusual  thiog  for  men  of  the  mo^t  abandoned  cbaracter  to  be  aliuck    ' 
with  prolbund  awe,  aud  restrained  froia  their  vile  ptirpoaea  b;  the  priaeuee  of  an 
omitientl;  pions  peraun.     There  ia  a  power  in  real  pie^  which  oommandi  tlu 
reverence  of  thoee  who  hate  it;  and  tbta  the  proudest  sinners  often  na  far  ftel  ai 
to  be  unalJe  to  oarr;  on  their  liolent  oppoaitiou  against  ii,  while  yet  no  HtTing    | 
change  ia  effected  upon  them. — Robiruon.  I 

PIETT. — Hangar  aonetimea  Asaooiatad  vlth 

When  once  pione  affeolioo  or  devout  imagination  have  seiied  the  rrina  «f 
rcligiouB  thought,  it  ia  eas;  for  individuula  or  schools  to  wander  for  &oin  tha 
beaten  paUia  of  a  clear  yet  sober  liuth,  into  some  theological  wondeiUnd,— tha    | 
ainest  oiMtion  of  the  liveliest  fancy,  where,  to  the  uonfiisiDQ  and  nnaettJemeBt  of    ' 
E^nla,  the  wildest  fiction  and  the  hii;hesi  tmlh  may  be  iocxtru-ably  intertwined  ia 
Bu  entanglement  of  hopeless  and  lewilderiiig  disorder. — Cuiu-n  I.iMiin. 

PIETY.— Degrees  in 

It  ia  with  piety  aa  with  the  myatcrions  ladder  that  waa  exhibited  to  tke 
patriarch  Jacob,  the  foot  of  which  rested  on  the  earth,  bnt  the  nimmit  reached 
the  skies;  it  ia  only  by  desrees  that  we  can  aacend,  bnt  it  ia  tiy  degrees  that  we 
can  finally  arrive  at  the  highest  elevation  of  which  our  natnre  is  eapalUe.  The 
first  Btep  we  takeinmoontiDg  a  ladder  ia  (hat  which  diaengagee  our  foot  bom  tlw 
earih ;  ao,  in  the  scale  of  religion,  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  good 
ia  tlie  estranging  ourselvea  from  the  praotioa  of  eviL — St.  Batit, 

PIZTY— tlionld  pTMtda  Thaolofj. 

The  way  to  begin  a  Cbriatiao  lifb  is  not  to  atody  theology.  Pioty  baftta 
theology.    Right  living  will  produce  right  UunkiDg. — H.  W.  BttcluT. 

PKTT— Uw  Sonrea  of  Tlrtoa. 

Are  virtue,  then,  and  piety  the  same  1 
No;  piety  ia  more ;  'da  virtue's  aonroe; 
lUother  of  every  worth,  aa  that  of  joy. — Dr.  B.  Taimg. 

PIZTY.— A  Staady.  XaaenUna 

Kothing  ia  ao  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  onutmetitBl  to  biuuB 
nature,  aetting  aaide  the  infinite  advantagoa  whieh  ariae  from  it,  aa  a  atiow, 
ateady,  maaculine  piety ;  bnt  enthnsiasin  and  aupeiMilioD  are  the  Trnalinnaina  oL- 
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hanuui  zeason,  that  ex]>os6  ns  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  infidels,  and  sink  ns 
even  bdow  the  beasts  that  perish. — Addison, 

FXETT— Btrttehed. 

Fietj,  stretched  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  the  parent  of  impiety. — S.  SmitK 

FLAOr.— An  Iignnstioii  to  be 

Let  yoor  preaching  be  plain.  Painted  glass  is  most  curious,  plain  glass  is 
most  oonspiciioiia. — P.  Henry, 

nAmnSM.— The  AdTantage  of 

Tonr  sermons  cannot  well  be  too  plain.  To  frame  a  discourse  in  this  way,  as 
it  is  the  naefbllest  way  of  preaching,  so  it  will  afford  full  scope  and  exercise  for 
■n  the  talents  which  the  ablest  of  us  may  possess. — Bishop  Hurd, 

PLAOnssS— the  Baanty  of  Preaching. 

Better  the  grammarian  should  reprehend  than  the  people  not  understand. 
Pithy  plainnww  is  the  beauty  of  preaching.  What  doth  a  golden  key  that  opens 
not?— Dr.  Jenkyn, 

PUmsSS.— The  Want  of 

Some  men  are  not  plain  from  ignorance  and  indolence.    It  is  much  easier  to 
be  nointelligible  than  intelligible.    "Ah,  my  brethren,"  said  Archbishop  Usher, 
''how  much  learning  it  takes  to  make  things  plain  I "    And  we  may  add,  labour, 
too.    Some  are  not  plain  from  pride  of  learning.     Some  are  not  plain  from  a 
deiire  to  tickle  the  fancy,  and  excite  the  imagination.    And  so  they  covet  a  "sky- 
rocket brilliancy,''  and  delight  in  rainbows,  and  meteors,  and  earthquakes,  and 
vitsr-iUla,  and  blooming  trellises,  and  showers  of  gems,  and  torrents  of  fire,  and 
**tn»oping  ■eraphim,'*  and  the  "  silver  chiming  of  the  spheres,"  and  the  "weltering 
chaos  of  demolished  worlds."    Some  are  not  plain  from  a  false  taste  and  a  faulty 
tauung.    They  think  when  they  enter  the  pulpit  they  must  be  mounted  on  stilts ; 
■Dd  io  they  give  themselves  laboriously  to  seeking  out  "great  swelUng  words,"  and 
eoBitiiicting  cumbrous  sentences ;  and  hence  become  puffy,  pompous,  bombastic. 
If  thcce  is  any  nourishment  in  their  productions,  it  is  so  absorbed  in  sponge  and 
flmgiis  as  to  be  indigestible.    And  some  are  not  plain  from  a  fondness  for  the 
afaa^ue.    Vtoro.  inclination  or  habit,  they  have  come  to  deal  much  in  what  is 
hidden,  and  remote,  and  difficult  to  be  comprehended ;   and  to  present  things  in 
a  Uindv  drcnitoua  manner.    Possibly  they  would  like  to  be  called  "intellectual" 
\;  writers  of  "great"  sermons;  men  of  a  "logical  grasp  "  of  mind.    Hence 
tftrmnrw  are  to  a  great  extent  metaphysical  disquisitions;  efforts 

•    •    •    "  to  sever  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  north  and  northwest  side." 

Common  troths  are  tortured  into  obscure  propositions,  and  plain  erms  are 
CMlievad  for  those  that  are  professionaL  The  mind  is  entertained  with  the  differ- 
cnee  between  the  "immanent"  and  "eminent''  volitions;  the  "relations  of  the 
ininite  and  the  impossible,"  and  the  like.  The  sentences  bristle  with  scholastic 
teehnicalitief ,  and  jon  are  compelled  to  hear  of  "  divine  causation,"  and  the  "  self- 
^Miirmining  power  of  the  will,"  and  the  "objective"  and  "  subjective,'*  the  "govern- 
■ental'*  view  of  the  atonement,  and  a  "supralapsarian"  and  "sublapsarian'' 
theociet*  a»  if  the  production  were  an  essay  for  the  class-room,  rather  than  a 
for  the  pulpit.    'What  folly  all  this !    Christ  did  not  preach  in  this  manner. 

GO 


Zte  waa  Uis  plnineBt  piewhor  in  the  vnild.  Not  did  the  Apostlee,  who  nud 
"wnrdaMq'  to  be  nnderatood."  and  tvoided  tbinga  wliicb  "  miaiBter  qaectioDi 
»alIiHr  than  godly  *Ufjing."  Nor  did  Oib  eamoBt  men  of  God  in  any  time.  Ask 
liuLber  how  he  preached — vbose  words  were  "  hair-battleB" — and  he  will  teU  yon 
It  was  not  in  a  way  to  enit  the  "leamod  laaa  and  magiBtrateH,"  of  whim  he  had 
many  aa  hearers,  but  fur  "the  poor,  the  women  and  children  and  aervants,"  of 
vhoiit  bo  bad  many  more.  It  is  a  rule  that  may  be  everywhere  obicrred — that 
Vhstever  Gud  makes  is  Bimple,  plain,  elementary.  Mau  only  eomplicateR  snd 
obscure*.  The  nearer  wo  reduoo  things  to  a  naked  BinipUdty,  the  Qsarar  we 
Bppiooob  perfection.  And  the  last,  place  fur  cemplicatioa  and  obscurity  ii  tha 
pnlpil. — Dr.  FUh. 

T£SAItIBZ.~IntelI«etul 

Intellectual  pleaeuro  is  na  miicb  mole  noble  tlian  thatof  aeose  as  an  immortal 
Bpirit  ii  more  noble  than  a  dorl  of  earth. — lloiei. 

7LEUUBB— SaerlflBBd  to  Dntj 

He  who  can  at  all  times  eiwrifice  pleasure  to  duty  approaches  Bnblimily.^ 
Xavaier. 

CLSASUBXS.— DerotiDn  in  RBlation  to 

It  ifl  an  enor  to  imagine  that  devotion  etijaina  n  tolal  contempt  of  oU  the 
pleasareo  of  hnmaa  aoeiety.  It  brings  amnsemant  ander  due  liroilation,  without 
extirpating  it.  It  forbids  it  as  the  busnesa,  but  permits  it  at  the  rdaxnUon  of 
life ;  for  there  is  notliing  in  the  spirit  of  true  religion  which  is  hostile  to  a  ah«<r- 
ftil  enjoyment  of  out  situation  in  the  world. — Dr.  Blair. 

FOOK— AMonunodatLog  Freaohing  to  tit* 

In  accoramodBlii>n8  of  our  preaching  stylo  to  the  loneat  inlelle^tnal  strata  if 
OQT  coDgnigatiuDs,  Uiere  is  a  danger  leet  the  plain  ihoold  become  h»  plain, — Ian 
the  simple  should  border  too  closely  upon  the  ohitdish,  and  the  ^"'''"wt  degsaer- 
at«  into  the  common,  and  the  poor  of  oar  flock  should  be  offended  at  the  inaolt 
offered  to  their  mental  inferiority, — as  if  the  diseoone  were  one  ipecially  pn. 
pared  ibr  "  the  poor  man  with  a  vile  rument,"  and  which  we  ahonld  not  Uunk  at 
offering  to  "  a  man  with  a  gold  ring  and  goodly  apparel'  Now  the  poor  do  not 
like  these  condescensions  on  tho  part  of  educated  men ;  they  do  not  feel  at  afl 
flattered  by  Che  mean  estimate  thns  formed  of  their  oapsd^.  Nor  is  there  aaj 
reason  why  they  should.  In  point  of  original  intelleotnal  endowmeDts,  there  ■ 
no  difference  between  the  scholar  in  the  pulpit  and  the  artizan  in  the  pew.  Tit 
poor  may  be  oui  inferiors  in  mental  onlture,  but  not  in  rational  power,  not  ik 
shrewdness  of  perception,  not  in  common  aense.  They  can  follow  the  etepa  of  ■ 
well.constructed  argument;  tbey  can  appreciate  nobU  thon^ls,  and  loveaSowlDj 
style.  Moreover,  even  if  the  poor  ahould  be  low  in  the  intelleatDal  scale,  ia  it  our 
duty  to  keep  tbem  in  that  statef  Surely  the  dut?  of  a  public  inatmctdr  it  to 
advance  his  people  in  knowledge — to  try  their  young  strength  by  little  and  liHla,  ' 
as  the  mother-bird  teaches  her  young  to  fly,  till  they  can  le«ve  their  neat  bar- 
lessly,  and  soar  with  her  to  higher  things. — D.  Moore. 

FOOB.— A  BenetMtlon  to  the 

This  should  be  like  oil,  which,  when  poured  from  one  vsMet  to  another,  flowi 
in  silence,  and  with  a  soft  and  gentle  fklL — Seriver, 
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POOB.— Tht  Charity  of  tlie 

Man  is  dear  to  man ;  the  poorest  poor 

Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  lifb 

When  they  eao  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been 

Themsehres  the  fkthers  and  the  dealers  out 

Of  some  small  blessings ;  hare  been  kind  to  such 

As  needed  kindness,  for  this  single  cause — 

That  we  hare  all  of  ns  one  human  heart : 

Such  pleasure  is  to  one  kind  being  known — 

My  neighbour,  when,  with  punctual  care,  each  week. 

Duly  as  Friday  comes,  though  pressed  herself 

By  all  her  wants,  she  from  her  store  of  meal 

Takes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 

Of  some  old  mendicant,  and  from  her  door 

Returning  with  exhilarated  heart, 

Sits  by  her  fire,  and  builds  her  hope  in  heavon. — IT.  Wordstoorth, 

POOL— Chiisf  8  Tint  8«niioii  to  tho 

Om  Lord,  on  being  joined  by  some  of  His  disciples,  began  to  descend  the 
noantain  side,  meetmg  the  stream  of  people  which  rolled  itself  about  Him. 
gathning  at  every  step,  till  in  some  sheltered  spot,  seating  Himself  on  a  rock, 
vkere  all  eonld  see  and  hear  Him,  He  looked  round  on  His  disciples  seated  at 
Hii  feet,  and  on  the  multitude  sitting  or  standing  on  the  grass,  or  on  the  scat- 
tend  boulders  and  rocky  ledges;  the  mountain  flowers  painting  the  turf  and  per- 
fcming  the  air;  the  ravens  and  daws  flying  in  and  out  among  the  cliflb;  above, 
the  ealm  blue  sky;  and  fax  below,  the  blue  lake,  with  its  city-studded  shores, 
nd  Uie  toil  and  bustie  of  life.  Then,  amid  the  solemn  happy  quiet  of  His 
Father^s  works,  looking  round  on  **  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,"  but  on 
&oeo  bronzed  and  weather-beaten,  figures  bent  with  toil,  cheeks  worn  with  care 
and  thin  with  hunger,  eyes  that  had  wept  bitter  tears  of  the  oppressed  that 
kave  no  helper,  and  the  poor  that  have  no  comforter,  the  Great  Teacher  began  to 


fOFULASHT. — Tho  Danger  of 

Mai^  are  the  dangers  to  which  an  able  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ  is  ex- 
;  bat  few,  if  any,  more  powerful  and  deadly  than  that  of  popularity.    Some 
who  have  attained  the  lofty  heights  of  fame,  are  able  to  keep  their  feet  firm, 
look  into  the  deeps  beneath  them  without  a  thrill  of  fear  or  a  flush  of 
but,  alas  I  how  many  have  become  dizzy  on  those  sunny  altitudes,  lost 
Ibothold,  and  perished  as  in  a  moment ! — Dr,  Davies. 


FOPIflABITT.— A  Desirable 

The  only  popularity  worth  aspiring  after  is  a  peaceful  popularity — the  popn- 
hrity  of  the  heart — the  popularity  that  is  won  in  the  bosom  of  families  and  at 
tko  side  of  death-beds. — Dr.  Chalmeri, 


nAm,— Tho  Adva&tago  of 

It  has  the  advantage — ^not  possessed  by  preaching  and  praying — of  using  the 
f«Mt  tones  of  melody  and  harmony  to  impress  divine  sentiment  on  the  heart-:- 
i.  Bonus. 


rBAISE^Tb«  Bmiity  of 

When  Goil'a  people  are  going  to  His  house,  llie  oocaeion  ia  bo  jojful  to  a 
Cbrifition  in  a  lively  fr«inB.  that  the  duty  of  ainging  pmiae  eeems  to  ba  pecnliailj 
lieButiftil  OD  such  an  odcaeiaa ;  ao  tliat  if  the  stole  of  the  conatry  wer?  ri[»  tiit 
■  H,  and  there  ahould  be  frequent  i>pportuiiitJos  for  a  conaidanible  part  of  a  congtt- 
gatlaa  to  go  tngether  to  llie  plooea  of  poLlio  mnaiiip.  and  there  was.  in  oilier 
reapecta,  n.  proporTionttblB  appeamnee  of  fervency  of  devotinti.  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  would  be  raviahingl;  beaatifhl,  if  auch  things  were  universaUf  practJied, 
and  *ODld  hare  a  great  l«nden(7  to  euIiTeii.  aniicate,  and  gladden  the  aonla  of 
God*a  gainU,  and  grcatlf  to  propagate  rital  religion.  I  believe  the  time  ia  eamiiig 
when  the  world  will  be  full  of  such  lliinge.— EJicurd*. 

PSAIBZ— in  the  Chnreh. 

To  eignif/  to  UB  the  abaoluto  unity  of  Chrial  and  His  people,  the  Lord  Je«D>  ia 
■aid  to  prai<i0  God  ia  the  mid?-t  of  the  Church : — "  I  will  dedare  Th^  name  nnlfl 
Mf  brelhrcn,  in  the  midst  of  the  Chnreh  nill  I  sing  praise  unta  Thee."  tt.%  there 
■re  minf  voices  on  earth,  and  all  these  voices  are  thi  samr  air  compreBsed  into 
aonnd ; — as  there  are  man  j  ejai,  and  all  these  see  irilh  one  light ; — as  Ihtsrv  an 
aucf  living  forms  of  verdnre,  and  all  these  forma  are  drawn  forth  Irom  fV  tame 
tarth  bj  tlu  lame  nwi ;  Ho  there  are  many  holj  natures  in  heaven,  but  they  an 
■U  the  development  of  One  Uoly  A'aJur/ ;  and  there  are  man;  ho);  yiyt  and 
■Migs,  hut  thcj  ore  all  the  joys  and  songs  of  that  One  Lort  wbiah  lovetli  all.  and 
joyeth  and  singeth  in  all,  and  throngh  all,  and  over  all,  wn/ld  without  enil.  The 
Rong  of  the  redeemed,  whi<:h  ia  the  son^;  of  anngs,  will  be  but  the  enpreisinn 
of  (lie  infinite  joy  of  Christ  over  Ilis  Bride,  the  Charch,  dianted  forth  ao  the 
cipreBKion  of  their  joy  in  their  EeJeemt-r. — Dr.  PuU/ard. 
PBAISE.— The  OomprsheiuiTenets  of 

Praise  takes  in,  in  its  nido  rangii,  eii.iiij-ratnt  nf  preaent.  rsmi;iubran(*  if  psBt, 
and  anticipation  of  ftttore,  blessiogs.    Prayer  points  the  only  ira;  to  heaven; 
praisa  is  already  there, — U,  More, 
FEAIBE.— Definitioni  of 

Itis  the  over-flowing  eipresaion  of  oar  affection— the  language  of  the  redeemed 
sinner.    It  is  the  child  of  love.— H.  Wore. 

Praise  is  the  eipresaion  of  grateful  lova,  enumerating  the  perfections  of  Qoi, 
and  recapitulating  Uie  blessings  received  from  Him. — BUhop  Jaekton. 

PHAIBE—iit  Eden. 

Edeo's  happiness  was  short'lived;  but,  brief  as  it  was,  we  eaunot  beliara  that     \ 
it  wanted  its  pTaises.    Every  one  faela  that  the  great  poet  of  "ParadiaaLast'' 

speaks  in  accordance  with  truth,  when  he  tells  us  of  our  flrst  parents,  that 

"Neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced,  or  mug 
Unmeditated ;  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flowed  &om  their  lips,  in  prose  or  □umerooi  verse. 
More  tnneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness." 
The  Gdl  of  man  soon  liillowed ;   but  it  did  not  silence  the  songs  of  Paradise;  it 
only  chajiged  (hein.    As  that  sad  event,  through  the  marrellona  plan  of  redemp- 
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tioD,  has  farooght  greater  good  to  man  and  higher  glory  to  Gkxl,  so  has  it  also 
given  to  oar  human  melodies  greater  depth  and  compass,  that  we  may  fitly  sing 
and  celebrate  this  noble  triumph.  Then  was  introduced  that  solemn  but  sweet 
ntNor  which  unlocks  the  fountain  of  tears,  and  which  has  carried  so  much  of 
contrite  prayer  upward  to  heaven,  till,  like  that  weeping  mist  that  went  up  to 
vmter  Eden,  it  descends  again  in  soft  and  fertilizing  dews. — Ker, 

FRAIOL— The  Efbet  of 

It  is  not  poetzy  simply,  it  is  the  plain  sober  truth,  that  a  whole  assembly 
praising  God  is  "like  a  little  heaven  below."  A  congregation  of  human  hearts, 
agreeing  together  to  sing  forth  their  living  human  affections  to  the  One  object  of 
their  loie,  is  always  '*  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven."  Such  a  congre- 
gatioD  powerfhlly  attracts  heaven  to  itself,  as  like  to  like.  With  a  diviner  love, 
and  greater  unity  in  the  Church,  it  might  easily  occur  again  that  the  joy  would  be 
too  great,  the  g^ory  too  great,  and  the  God  of  glory  too  folly  present,  for  the 
oriinary  service.  Even  as  a  flood  carries  away  all  sign-posts  and  barriers  before 
it,  and  sweeps  over  all  distinction  of  path  and  hedge,  so  would  an  unusual  descent 
of  the  j<^  of  God  into  His  Church  set  at  nought  and  suspend  the  mschanical 
Oder  of  thcL  service,  and  bear  away  priest  and  people  on  the  tide  of  one  resistless 
impulse  to  praise  and  glorify  God.  Or  the  Presence  might  be  too  overwhelming, 
utterance  might  be  choked,  and  priest  and  people  might  have  to  wait  in  awe  and 
•ilenoe  for  the  passing  over,  or  the  withdrawment  of  the  tide  of  glory.  So  it 
happened  in  the  Hebrew  Temple.  "It  came  to  pass,  as  the  trumpeters  and 
iingen  were  aa  one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the 
Locd;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  their  trumpets,  and  cymbals,  and 
instruments  of  music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying — For  He  is  good,  fur  His 
merey  endnreth  for  ever ;  tiiat  then  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the 
hoose  of  the  Lord ;  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of 
the  cloud ;  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God."  Make  the 
Chnreh  fhll  of  praise,  and  it  will  also  be  full  of  God.  God  and  His  praise  cannot 
be  apart    "  O  Thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel !  "^Dr,  PuUford, 

nAIBC—Ererlastiiig 

•Suppose  some  one  entering  heaven  were  to  say  to  the  redeemed — "  Suspend 
Toor  songs  for  a  moment  Ye  have  been  praising  Christ,  lo  1  these  six  thousand 
yean ;  many  of  you  have,  without  cessation,  praised  Him  now  these  many  centu- 
ries !  Stop  your  song  a  moment ;  pause,  and  give  your  songs  to  some  one  else 
fiir  an  instant"  Oh  t  can  you  conceive  the  scorn  with  which  the  myriad  eyes  of 
the  redeemed  would  smite  the  tempter  ?  "  Stop  firom  praising  Him  1  No,  never  ! 
Time  may  stop ;  for  it  shall  be  no  more :  the  world  may  stop ;  for  its  revolutions 
ihaU  cease:  the  universe  may  stop  its  cycles  and  the  moving  of  its  worlds;  but 
for  OS  to  atop  our  songs — ^never,  no  never  1 " — Spurgeon. 

FEAI8I.— >Th6  Szeelleney  of 

The  praise  of  God  is  the  choicest  sacrifi'je  and  worship  under  a  dispensation 
of  redeeming  grace :  it  is  the  prime  and  eternal  part  of  worship  under  the 
Go^eL— CAamoefc 

llAI8S.~The  Gates  of 

Joy  in  God  opens  a  thousand  gates  of  praise  at  once.  There  are  gates  in  tliD 
heart,  gates  in  the  mind,  gates  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  body,  and  gates 


ID  the  KtiDogpliero,  nlitch  maj  be  either  open  to  beaveD'a  tide  of  swcEt  itillneDee, 
or  shut  agaitist  it.  Unbolii-r  ucd  gloom  abal  the  galas;  hope  and  joj  open  them. 
Bnt  tha  gulea  »re  vet?  ai'cret.  anil  when  heaveii  is  pouiing  itself  in,  whether  npoD 
sonls  in  theii  ciosets,  or  upon  congregationB,  no  one  Buapecta  how.  or  by  whM 
rbnauels,  the  tjde  has  come.  The  joj  in  God  of  a  single  soul^maj  let  loose  a 
hleaaing  that  ahaJl  run  the  whole  f  arlh  in  its  miadon  of  comfort,  tad  caiTj  in  tt* 
l^lanfe  the  hii?ak  of  day  to  DumUerlesa  Bad  hearts, — Dr.  PuU/ord, 

F&AIBE.— Hht«d  ud  Eftrth  Offei 

Praiie  is  the  religioius  ezeniiBe — Ihe  one  religious  exercise — of  besvon.  Angels 
are  offering  it  oeaseleeslir-  resting  not  night  or  day.  Saints  are  ofiering  it  evaae- 
loaslj  in  Paradlae.  Natttto  io  har  everj  diitriet  is  offering  it  ceaaeleasly.  From 
the  heavens,  whioh  declare  the  glory  ot  God  and  the  firmamcat  which  ahoiTBih 
His  baodiwork,  down  to  the  dewJrop  rhicb  Gparkles  with  tlie  coloora  of  the 
rainboiv,  and  the  laik,  whc  tuoes  her  chepTful  carol  aa  she  aalntes  the  ri&ing  aim. 
the  whole  orealion  sends  ap  one  grand  ohoma  of  praise  to  tbe  throne  of  GwL — 
Dtan  Ooalburji. 

FBAISE— of  Holy  Men.  I 

The  praise  of  holy  men  la  a  promise  of  pmise  from  their  Mtater ;  ' 

Afore-running  eaincBl  of  thy  welcome — "Well  done,  fsithfolserranti* 
A  rioh  preludioofl  note,  that  droppeth  aotUy  on  thine  eat. 
To  tell  tbee  tbe  chorda  of  thy  heart  are  in  tune  with  the  choirs  of  hBBvcn; 
Yet  it  is  a  dangerous  hearing,  for  the  aweetuess  may  lull  Uiee  into  aluuilier, 
And  Ihs  conlial  quaffed  with  thirst  may  generate  the  fumes  of  presmnptian : 
So  seek  it  not  for  ilselt  but  taele,  and  go  gladly  on  thy  Bay. 
For  the  mariner  sincketh  not  his  sail,  though   tbe  saiiJal  groves  ot  Araby 
allure  him. — Tapper. 

FBAI8S.~Th«  Lot*  of 

The  love  of  praise  is  generally  connected  with  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
human  nature.  To  be  entirely  destitnte  of  this  passion  betokens  an  ignobia 
mind,  on  which  no  moral  impression  is  easily  made ;  for  where  there  is  no  desiia 
of  praise,  there  will  also  be  no  sense  ofrBproaob.  But  while  it  ia  admitted  to  bs 
a  oatoral,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  useful  principle  of  action,  it  is  entitled  to  do 
more  than  our  secondary  r^ard.  It  has  its  boundary  set,  by  trsnagresBng 
wbioh,  it  is  at  once  transformed  &om  an  innocent  into  a  most  dangerona  pavico. 
When  pasBing  its  natural  line,  it  becomes  tbe  ruUiig  spring  of  condoct;  wban 
the  regard  which  we  pay  to  tbe  opinions  of  mea  encroaches  on  that  reraranea 
which  we  owe  to  the  voice  of  consoienoe  and  the  sense  of  duty,  the  love  of  praise, 
having  then  gone  out  of  its  proper  place,  instead  of  improving,  oonupts ;  and 
instead  of  elevating,  debases. — Dr.  Smitk, 
PEAISK— Killed  hj 

It  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  unconscious  of  his  gifts,  and  never  to  hear  tha 
voice  of  praise,  than  to  be  misled  by  praise  into  presumption.— fTen'tKr. 
FEAI8S.— The  Otjeet  of 

We  are  bound  to  bless  Ood  for  all  the  means,  instruments,  and  ae«ond  oanaw 
whereby  it  pleaseth  Him  to  confer  and  convey  good  things  unto  ua ;  bat  we  most     ' 
rest  principally,  with  lowliest  thoughts  of  most  humble  and  heartiast  praiialU- 
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Dasg,  at  the  well-head  of  our  welijBjre — Jehorah,  blessed  for  eyermore.  We  receive 
a  gnat  deal  of  eomfint  and  refreshment  from  the  moon  and  stars,  but  we  must 
chiefly  thank  the  snn ; — ^from  the  great  rivers  also,  but  the  main  sea  is  the  foun- 
tain; angds,  ministers,  and  men  may  pleasure  us,  but  Jehovah  is  the  principaL 
Tlie  beams  of  the  moon  and  stars  retire  as  far  back  to  glorify  the  face  of  the  sun, 
vbieh  gave  them  their  beauty,  as  they  can  possibly,  until  tbey  be  reflected,  or 
■tap  by  neeessazj  limit:  so  let  us  ever  send  back  to  God*s  own  glorious  self  the 
hoiKifar  of  all  His  gifts^  by  a  fruitftd  improvement  of  them  in  setting  forth  His 
i^kvy,  and  by  continued  fervent  ejaculations  of  praise  to  the  utmost  possibility  of 
our  gradooB  hearts. — BoUon, 

P1AI8E.— The  Sweetness  of 

The  sweetest  of  all  sotmds  is  praise. — Xenophon, 

FIAIIBL— The  Voiee  of 

There  is  a  voice  of  magic  power 

To  charm  the  old,  delight  the  young — 
In  lordly  hall,  in  rustic  bower. 

In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue, 

Howe'er  its  sweet  vibration  rung. 
In  whispers  low,  in  poet's  lays. 

There  lives  not  one  who  has  not  hung 
Enraptured  on  the  voice  of  praise  I — Mitford, 

numoi— The  Worth  of 

Alas  for  that  capital  crime  of  the  Lord's  people — barrenness  in  praises  I  Oh 
how  fbDy  I  am  persuaded  that  a  line  of  praises  is  worth  a  leaf  of  prayer,  and 
•a  hoar  of  praises  is  worth  a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning  I — J,  Livingitone, 

PIATBE. — ^The  Absolute  Veed  of 

The  most  mighty  eloquence,  and  the  most  devoted  diligence,  will  be  utterly 
ineffieient,  without  the  unction  is  brought  down  from  heaven  by  frequent  and 
iervent  supplication.  Prayer,  therefore,  is  one-half  of  our  ministry,  and  it  gives 
to  the  other  half  its  power  and  success. — Bridget. 


to 

Ood  often  answers  the  prayer  of  His  ^ple,  as  He  did  the  seed  of  Isaac,  with 
a  hmidxed-fbld  increase.  As  His  Word  never  returns  empty  to  Him,  so  the 
fnjeis  of  His  servants  never  return  empty  to  them;  and  usually  the  crop  of 
fnjn  IB  greater  than  the  seed  out  of  which  it  grew;  as  the  patting  in  of  a  little 
water  into  a  pump  makes  way  to  the  drawing  out  of  a  great  deal  more. — Bithop 
RepuUds. 


Delayed  to 

God  delays  to  answer  prayer,  because  He  would  have  more  of  it.  If  the 
muaidans  come  to  play  at  our  doors  or  our  windows,  if  we  delight  not  in  their 
niuie,  we  throw  them  out  money  presently  that  they  may  be  gone.  But  if  the 
aoaie  pleaee  us,  we  forbear  to  give  them  money,  because  we  would  keep  them 
loeger  to  entjoy  their  music.  So  the  Lord  loves  and  delights  in  the  sweet  words 
of  His  children,  and  therefore  puts  them  off  and  answers  them  not  presently. — 
ArMUhop  U$her. 


FSATEB. — Aumn  Imia«di>tely  QItmi  to 

Prajet  flias  where  ihe  eagle  never  flew,  aod  rieea  on  wings  lirondtiT  ind 
EtToDger  thim  an  angel's.  It  travels  further  and  IkBtec  than  light.  Bisiii^  from 
tLa  liemt  of  &  believer,  it  shouts  awtiy  bejond.  that  stairj  sky,  and,  reaching  thd 
throne,  eiiters  iaUi  the  ear  of  God.  So  booq  as  Iho  heart  begins  to  work  on  earth, 
it  mores  the  band  of  Ood  in  heavtn ;  and  ere  the  pcsj'er  has  left  tlie  lips  of  futli, 
Jeina  hiB  presented  it  to  EiB  lolJier,  anil  secured  its  ansver.  It  is  a  telegraph 
HtrHtched  not  between  ihoro  and  shore — the  mother  country  and  her  distant 
colonies,  the  soat  of  government  and  the  for  off  sf^ene  of  liatt^e — bat  its  eitended 
lines  connect  heaven  and  earth,  man  and  God,  the  sinner  and  tbe  Savioar,  the 
humbloet  bome  of  peLj  and  a  throne  of  grace.  Let  the  disciple  be  sinking  amid 
the  waves  of  Galileo,  cijing — "  I  perish," — let  the  prophet  be  on  bis  knees  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea  and  tlie  dark  chamber  of  the  whale,— let  the  widow's  lost  mite, 
and  the  barrel's  lost  handful  have  oomc, — let  the  confeKBor  be  descending  into  the 
rosriag  lions'  den, — let  the  queen  bava  hei  brave  hand  upon  the  door,  with  these 
words  of  high  resolve  upon  her  lips — "  If  I  perish,  I  periah," — let  the  tTembling 
host  have  the  waters  of  tbe  Red  Sea  roaring  in  their  front,  and  the  ehariots  of 
l^gJ'Pt  presdug  ou  their  rear, — let  God's  people  have  reached  sach  a  crisifl, — 
let  tbcm  stand  in  onj  such  predicament,  a.nd  His  anawer  anticipates  their  prafer. 
The  sapplj  is  on  the  rood  before  tbe  want  is  sijireesed ;  the  door  opens  beftiM 
the  hand  haa  struok  it ;  while  prayer  is  (ravelling  up  the  one  line,  tbe  answer  is 
Hpooding  down  the  other.  Hear  tbe  voice  of  the  Lord : — "  It  ahaU.  come  to  p*»a, 
hffoTt  the;  coll  I  will  answer;  and  whil«  the/  are  yrt  speaking.  1  will  hear." — 
Dt.  QuthrU. 

FKATX&— not  AraiUiig  AlwaT*. 

The  cose  of  the  Apostle— 3  Cor.  xiL  e,  9,— is  an  nndoubted  instac«e  of  "  the 
effectual  fervent  prajerof  a  righteous  man"  not  ■'avoiline''  for  the  olgeot  desired; 
io  other  words,  it  tpntlies  n5  tliat  the  prei-ppt  ot  our  Lord—"  Ask.  and  it  shall  I* 
given  jou,"  must  not  be  nnderstood  as  promising  a  direct  answer  to  every  praftr, 
but  as  expressing  the  certainty  that  He  who  knows  our  infirmities  before  we  ask,  i 
and  our  ignorance  in  aekiiig,  will,  in  the  end.  Supply  onr  needs  with  all  that  we 
require,  though  not  with  all  that  wa  desire,  or  think  that  we  reqnire.  The  Apostle 
prayed  not  for  wealth,  or  hOEour,  or  wisdom,  but  simply  that  a  great  impediment 
to  his  usefulness  might  be  removed  ;  and  even  this  was  not  granted.  And,  in  liks 
manner,  a  greater  than  the  Apostle  had  "offered  up  prayer  and  supplications,  with 
strong  crying  and  tears  "  earnestly  and  "  io  an  agony,"  and  the  "  aweat  as  it  wan 
great  drops  ofblood  falling  down  to  the  ground,"  Baying — "  Father]  if  it  be  poMiUe, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  Me ; "  and  yet  the  cup  was  not  removed,  and  the  prayer  was 
not  granted.  If  the  prayer  of  Paul,  and  the  prayer  of  Christ,  were  refused,  none 
need  complain  or  be  perplexed. — Dtan  Sttmley. 

FEATEX— Baeotning. 

What  con  be  so  truly  becoming  a  dependent  state  as  to  pay  onr  adoring 
homage  to  the  Author  of  all  Perfection,  and  profess  our  devoted  allegianee  to  the 
Supreme  Almighty  Governor  of  the  universe  r  Can  there  be  a  more  sdUidm 
pleasure  than  to  dwell  in  flied  contemplation  on  the  beauties  of  tbe  Eternal  Hindf 
Can  there  be  a  more  advantageous  employ,  than  to  present  onr  reqoeals  to  Ih* 
Father  of  Herdes?  "Men,"  said  our  gracious  Saviottr,  "ought  alwayi  to  pray, 
and  not  to  faint."^jff*rwy. 
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F&^TEB.— Belkf  in  Begard  to 

If  there  is  any  helpftilness  in  prayer  even  to  the  mind  itself,  that  helpfulness 
can  only  be  preserved  by  showing  that  the  belief  on  which  this  virtue  depends  is 
a  rational  belief!  The  very  essence  of  that  belief  is  this — that  the  Divine  Mind 
is  accessible  to  supplication,  and  that  the' Divine  Will  is  capable  of  being  moved 
thereby. — ArgylL 

P&/LTEB.— The  Chaiigv  Wrought  by 

LordI  what  a  change  within  us  in  one  short  hour 

Spent  in  Thy  presence  will  prevail  to  make! 

What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take  I 

What  parched  grounds  refresh,  as  with  a  shower  I 

We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower ; 

We  rise,  and  all — the  distant  and  the  near — 

Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear ; 

We  kneel,  how  weak  I  we  rise,  how  full  of  power  I — ArcJibishop  Trench. 

PIAYEB — a  duumel  of  Oraeo. 

Prayer  is  not  giving  information  to  God ;  that  His  Omniscience  does  not  need ; 
Bor  does  it  change  His  will — ^that  His  immutability  cannot  suffer.  It  does  not 
■waken  His  grace,  for  it  is  from  everlasting;  nor  increase  it,  for  it  is  infinite ; 
bot  it  opens  a  way  for  grace  to  flow  according  to  its  own  eternal  plan.  It  is  faith's 
iDSwer  to  Christ's  question — "What  wilt  thou?"  It  lives  only  as  grace  teaches 
iL—Frofeucr  Hoge. 

nULTEB. — Christ  the  Xediixm  of 

Prayer  is  to  be  offered  to  our  Father  in  the  name  and  through  the  mediation 
of  Christ.  Christ  is  the  way  to  the  Father,  and  the  Father's  way  to  us.  His 
name  is  not  a  mere  musical  cadence  to  a  prayer,  or  a  customary  close  to  a 
eoOaet;  but  it  ii  to  be  the  Alpha  of  our  prayer,  and  its  Omega  too.  He  is  to  be 
the  Bubatance  as  well  as  the  commencement  and  end  of  every  prayer :  and  it  is 
beeaose  of  what  He  has  done,  that  we  can  see  a  channel  by  which  our  prayers 
than  rise  to  Deity,  and  the  blessing  of  Deity  shall  descend  into  the  heart  of 
humanity. — Dr.  Gumming, 

FIATEB.— The  Chnroh's  Knowledge  of 

Has  not  the  Church  almost  to  liarn  yet  whift  is  the  power  of  prayer  ?  What 
eooeeption  have  we  of  believing  prayer,  before  which  mountains  depart  ?  What 
of  persevering  prayer,  which  causes  us  to  stand  continually  upon  the  watch-tower 
in  the  day-time,  and  which  sets  us  in  our  ward  whole  nights  ?  What  of  impor- 
tunate prayer,  which  storms  heaven  with  its  violence  and  force  ?  What  of  united 
pfayer,  gathering  us  together  to  ask  help  of  the  Lord  ?  What  of  consistent  prayer, 
wbkh  regards  no  iniquity  in  our  hearts?  What  of  practical  prater,  which  fulfils 
itielf  ?  Let  but  such  prayer  be  understood,  let  our  spirit  but  "break  with  such  long- 
ing;''  and  the  expectations  of  our  bosom?  shall  not  be  delayed. — Dr.  R.  W.  Hainilton. 

PSAlEB^Befinitlons  of 

Pn^er  is  not  necessarily  in  fluency  of  speech ;  it  is  not  in  painted  imagery;  it 
iiaotin  deep  thoughts;  it  is  not  in  burning  words;  it  is  not  in  the  length  and 
breadth  and  fulness  of  petition.  Prayer  is  something  more :  it  is  the  wish  of  Uie 
keart — ^the  expression  of  the  soul. — Dear. 

It  it  the  meeting-point  of  the  seen  and  the  unseen :  it  is  the  border-land 
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between  earth  and  heaven :  it  is  the  contact  and  commnnion  of  finite  bdngi  witik 
the  Infinite. — Dr,  Uuntingdon, 

nATEB.— Deiire  the  Idle  in 

Desire  is  the  life  in  prayer :  and  if  you  indeed  desire  what  jon  pny  for,  joo 
will  also  labour  for  what  you  desire ;  and  if  you  find  it  otherwise  wiUi  jdan^tm, 
your  coming  to  Church  is  but  like  the  Pharisee  going  up  to  the  Temple  to  ^. 
If  your  heart  be  not  present,  neither  will  God ;  and  then  there  is  a  soimd  of  men 
and  women  between  a  pair  of  dead  walls,  from  whence,  because  neither  God  nor 
our  souls  are  present,  you  must  needs  go  home  without  a  blessing.  Sokom 
prayers,  and  the  sacraments,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  fidthAil,  and  lasdng  di|<i 
and  acts  of  external  worship,  are  the  solemnities  and  rites  of  religion;  but  the 
religion  of  a  Christian  is  in  the  heart  and  spirit.  The  heart  is  the  "eoart*  o' 
the  great  King.— Pu^  Taylor. 

PRATER.— The  Divine  Character  of 

Prayer  was  not  invented ;  it  was  bom  with  the  first  sigh,  the  first  joy,  th0 
first  sorrow  of  the  human  heart;  or  rather,  man  was  bom  to  pray;  togitfi^ 
God,  or  to  implore  Him,  was  his  only  mission  here  below, — all  else  peiiib^ 
before  him  or  with  him  ;  but  the  cry  of  glory,  of  admiration,  or  of  love,  whidi  ^f 
raises  towards  the  Creator,  does  not  perish  on  his  passing  from  the  eudr"^ 
re-ascends,  it  resounds  from  age  to  age  in  the  ear  of  the  Almighty,  like  the  rsB^ 
tion  of  His  own  magnificence.    It  is  the  only  thing  in  man  which  b  who*^ 
divine,  and  which  he  can  exhale  with  joy  and  pride.    It  is  a  homage  to  HiiP> 
whom  homage  alone  is  due — the  Infinite  Being. — Lamartine, 

PRATER— on  Entering  Church. 

Sure  I  am  that  we  should  all  find  it  both  profitable  and  pleasant  if  "^ 
resolved  that,  on  entering  the  Church,  we  should  always  ask,  each  by  himself  ^ 
a  quiet  moment,  God's  blessing  and  the  Holy  Ghost's  presence  in  silent  pra^* 
It  is  cheering  to  see  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  entering  God*s  hous^ 
leaving  it-,  pause  for  a  moment  in  silent  prayer.  Who  knows  how  much  iT'* 
good  follows? — Dr.  Boyd. 

PRATER. — An  Epitome  of 

Prayer  is  a  term  of  preat  latitude,  involving  the  whole  compass  of  our  in 
course  with  God.  St.  Paul  represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  His  pe; 
tinns  ;  our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of  His  dispensations,  and  of  our  9^ 
pit  ions  fur  llis  benefits,  providential  and  spiritual;  the  avowal  of  our  en'C^ 
(lependance  on  Him,  and  of  our  absolute  subjection  to  Him ;  the  declaratiof^ 
our  faith  in  Him  ;  the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  Him ;  the  confession* 
our  own  unworthiness,  infirmities,  and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  <^ 
wants,  and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences,  for  succours  in  our  distress,  iV*^ 
blessing  on  our  undertakings,  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  and  the  success* 
our  affairs. — H.  More, 

PRATER.— The  Exploits  of 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 

llise  like  a  fountain  through  the  night  and  day : 
«  •  •  •  • 

For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. — Tennyton, 
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FRATXR.— nath  in 

Were  it  indispeiiBable  for  thy  safSsty,  Ood  would  rend  ihese  beaTcns,  and  a 
wondering  world  should  tee  it  done.  I  dare  beHeye  that ;  and  "  I  am  not  mad* 
most  noUe  Festas.**  Have  not  theee  heavens  been  already  rent?  Eightten 
bandred  years  ago,  robed  in  humanity,  Ood  himself  came  down.  These  bliie 
dies,  where  larks  sing  and  eagles  sail,  were  cleft  with  the  wings  and  filled  with 
the  songs  of  His  angel  train.  Among  the  ancient  orbs  of  that  Tery  firmament  a 
itruiger  star  appeared,  travelling  the  heavens,  and  blazing  on  the  banner  borne 
before  the  King  as  He  descended  on  this  dark  and  distant  world.  On  Canaan's 
dewy  ground — ^the  lowly  bed  He  had  left — the  eye  of  morning  shone  on  the  shape 
tad  form  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  dosty  roads,  and  winter  snows,  and  desert 
Mods,  and  the  shores  and  very  waves  of  Oalilee,  were  impressed  with  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Creator.  By  this  manger,  where  the  babe  lies  cradled — ^beside  this 
oosi,  D^on  whose  ignominioos  arms  the  glory  of  the  universe  is  hung — by  this 
■Oent  sepulchre,  where,  wrapped  in  bloody  shroud,  the  body  is  stretched  out  on 
iU  bed  of  spioes,  while  Boman  sentinels  walk  their  moonlit  round,  and  Death,  a 
boond  captive,  sits  within,  so  soon  as  the  sleeper  awakes  to  be  disarmed, 
SDcrowned,  and  in  Himself  have  death  put  to  death — Faith  can  believe  all  that 
God  hat  revealed,  and  hope  for  all  that  God  has  promised.  She  reads  on  that 
manger,  on  that  cross,  deeply  lettered  on  that  rocky  sepulchre,  these  glorious 
wards—**  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how 
dmU  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?"  And  there,  lifting  an 
etg^  eye  to  heaven,  she  rises  to  the  boldest  flights,  and  soars  aloft  on  the  broad 
wings  of  prayer. — Dr.  Guthrie. 

FIATIE,— Varrent 

An  arrow,  if  it  be  drawn  up  but  a  little  way,  goes  not  for ;  but  if  it  be  drawn 
up  to  the  head,  it  flies  strongly  and  pierces  deeply.  Thus  prayer,  if  it  be  but 
driUded  fbrth  of  careless  lips,  it  falls  down  at  our  feet ;  it  is  the  strength  of 
Qaenlatiain  that  sends  it  up  into  heaven,  and  fetches  down  a  blessing  thence. 
The  child  hath  escaped  many  a  stripe  by  his  loud  cry,  and  the  very  unjust  judge 
endure  the  widow's  clamour.  Heartless  motions  do  but  bespeak  a  denial ; 
fServent  suits  offer  a  sacred  violence  both  to  earth  and  heaven.  It  is  not 
the  arithmetid  of  our  prayers,— how  many  they  are ;  nor  the  rhetoric  of  our 
pcsfOB, — ^how  eloquent  they  be;  nor  the  geometry  of  our  prayers, — how  long 
they  be ;  nor  the  music  of  our  prayers, — the  sweetness  of  our  voice ;  nor  the 
kg&B  of  our  prayers,  and  the  method  of  them ;  but  the  divinity  of  our  prayers, 
wUeh  God  so  much  affecteth.  He  looketh  not  for  any  James,  with  homy  knees, 
throng  assiduity  of  prayer;  nor  for  any  Bartholomew,  with  a  century  of  prayers 
lor  the  morning  and  as  many  for  the  evening;  but  St  Paul's  frequency  of  pray- 
ing; with  fiervency  of  spirit;  that  is  it  which  availetb  much. — Bishop  Hall. 

FIATIR— Pollowing  Preaehing. 

To  preach  the  Word,  and  not  to  follow  it  with  prayer,  constantly  and  fre- 
quently, is  to  believe  its  use,  neglect  its  end,  and  cast  away  all  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel  at  random. — Dr.  Owen. 

FlA'nR.— A  Porm  of 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  form  of  prayer,  because  we  all  know  before- 
hand  what  we  are  going  to  ask  for,  and  we  can  therefore  enter  the  more  heartily 
into  the  prayers  that  are  to  be  offered.    If  I  was  praying  aUme,  it  would  be  very 


dilTEiaat.  I  should  ttare  my  own  parliuulor  wbhU  ;  (Uid  I  t>liould  i<et1iBps  find  il 
IhibL  to  oee  m;  owa  words,  just  as  those  wuiU  presH  opon  me.  Or  if  I  knelt 
claim  tu  pray  wiLh  a  uck  person,  Uiere  would  moet  likely  be  somelhiiig  ipecul 
al><at  Ub  cobc.  and  I  should  pray  accor<liDgl;.  But  when  a  crmgregstioii  prejs 
in  puhtu:,  end  wbon  Ihe  minister  hus  to  suit  his  petitions  to  tlie  g^nersl  wants  of 
.  aH.  then  I  know  of  no  plan  so  good  as  an  appropriate  farm  of  prayer.  We  need 
not  be  always  iMakicg  what  will  come  next,  or  Itow  the  clergjinati  will  finiijh  his 
L  prayer,  or  whether  he  prays  well  or  iU.  All  ws  bave  to  ilo  is  lo  throw  our  whol« 
■oula  into  the  prayer  before  us,  and  pray  it  with  our  v^ry  hearts. — Biiliep 
Oxmdia. 
PBATES.— Fonni  of. 

The  dialect  of  prayer  eataliliahed  in  Christimi  nsnge  wins  our  trtist;  we 
Bjmpilhijie  with  its  theoretical  sianiflcaace;  we  find  no  fanU  with  its  ini«iiBily  c^ 
spiritual  life  It  commends  itself  to  our  conscience  anil  good  sense  as  being 
what  the  phrageologr  of  devout  affeaiion  should  be.  Ancient  Ibrm;  of  praysr  ate 
beaulifiil  exceedingly.  Their  holluwed  aasocialioDB  fitsciDate  us  like  old  songs, 
1  n  certiun  imaginative  moodE,  we  full  into  delicious  reverie  over  (hem. — A .  Phtlfi. 
FSATEB.— Odd's  Xttinuite  of 

The  form  is  not  what  God  looks  at ;  Ha  looks  how  the  heart  beats,  how  the 
spini  feels,  wtiat  the  eoul  desires,  what  is  the  intensity  of  Uie  feeling,  what  ii  the 
eaniestness  or  apathy  of  the  mno;  and  by  what  the  man  thinks,  deeire^  poy* 
with  his  Boul,  God  L'sLimates  what  the  prnyer  is. — Dr.  Cuntming. 
P&AYEB.— The  Heart  in 

In  prayer,  the  hsjrt  should  Grst  Speak  the  words,  and  then  the  words  thoold 
speak  the  sentiments  of  Uis  heart     If  the  heart  ba  indiliiic!  a  good  matter,  the 
lunyue  will  thi'H  be  as  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.— W.  Sfclcfr. 
paAlEB.— The  Holy  flpirit's  Agency  in 

The  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indispensable  if  we  would  maintain  the  life 
and  eqjoy  the  exercise  of  prayer ;  but  in  Qiis,  as  in  sTerj  other  part  of  His  work. 
He  acts  by  the  nee  of  means,  and  in  a  way  that  is  wisely  adapted  to  the  rational 
and  moral  oatlire  with  which  we  are  endowed.  He  acts  upon  ns,  not  M  mero 
machines,  but  ob  moral  agents;  and,  by  various  eonsiderations  and  motive^  He 
teaches  and  disposes  us  lo  pray.  Every  part  of  His  work  has  a  tendeney  to 
prepare  ns  for  this  eieldee  ;  for  whether  He  act  as  a  reprover,  oonvincing  lu  of 
sin, — or  as  a  BonctiSer.  subdning  oar  curruptiona, — or  as  a  oomforter,  giving  u 
peace  and  joy  in  believing, — or  aa  a  teacher,  enlarging  our  views  of  divine  trnth, 
and  confirming  out  faith  in  it — all  the  operations  of  His  grooa  a 
mora  or  less  to  the  exercise  of  prayer — Dr.  Buchanan. 
FBATZB.— The  Honi  of 

My  God !  is  any  hour  so  sweet, 

From  blush  of  mom  to  evening  star, 
As  tbat  which  oalls  ma  to  Thy  feet~ 

The  honr  of  prayer  r 
Blest  be  that  tranquil  hour  of  mom. 
And  blest  that  hour  of  solemn  eve, 
TPhen  on  the  wings  of  prayer  upborne. 

Tbe  woild  £  leave  i—C.  EUiotl. 
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PRATEB.— liftlen 

lifiless  prayer  ii  no  more  prayer  Uian  the  picture  of  a  man  is  a  man. — 
T,WatMfiu 


to 

It  has  just  two  limits :  the  first  is — ^that  its  range  is  confined  to  the  promises ; 
Imt  within  these,  what  a  hank  of  wealth,  what  a  mine  of  mercies,  what  a  store  of 
blosixigs  1  The  second  is — ^that  God  will  grant  or  deny  our  requests  as  is  best 
tv  His  c^ocy  and  onr  good.  He  makes  His  answers  to  correspond  with  our  wants 
nther  than  to  oar  wishes. — Dr.  Qutkrie. 

FBIlTSB.— Tha  Lord's 

Among  the  formularies  preserved  in  the  universal  Church,  the  prayer,  given 
bj  onr  Divine  Lord  upon  the  Mount,  stands  conspicuous  and  alone.  A  character 
of  pceoliar  sweetness  seems  to  have  been  impressed  upon  it  in  the  first  ages, 
vhidi,  to  this  hour,  it  has  never  lost. — D.  Moore, 

This  prayer  is  itself  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  Ohristianity. — Stael. 

The  amount  of  truth  it  embodies,  its  high  morality,  and  deep,  touching  devo- 
tioD,  are  such  that  no  mere  philosopher  or  sage  could  have  been  its  author. — 

Christ  prescribed  a  set  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  by  all  His  disciples  as  a 
bntiaiy  of  prayer,  as  a  rule  of  their  devotions,  as  a  repository  of  their  needs, 
and  as  a  direct  address  to  God.  There  is  nothing  wanting,  nothing  superfluous 
■od  impertinent,  nothing  carnal  or  imperfect  in  it ;  but  as  it  supplies  all  needi^, 
•0  it  serves  all  persons,  is  fitted  for  all  estates,  it  meets  with  all  accidents,  and 
no  neeeasity  can  surprise  any  man,  but  if  God  hears  him  praying  that  prayer,  he 
ii  provided,  for  in  that  necessity.— BisAop  Taylor, 

"Onr  Father:'*  by  right  of  creation;  by  gracious  adoption.  *'  Which  art  in 
heaven:"  the  home  of  Thy  angels;  the  seat  of  Thy  glory.  *'  Hallowed  be  Thy 
name  f  by  the  thoughts  of  our  heart;  by  the  words  of  our  lips;  by  the  action  of 
onr  lives.  '*  Thy  kingdom  come :"  of  providence,  to  protect  us ;  of  grace,  to  refine 
as;  of  g^ocy,  to  crown  us.  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven:** 
nhmiasivelj,  cheerfiilljr;  and,  finally,  perfectly.  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
Iseadf  of  temporal  things  for  our  bodies;  of  spiritual  things  for  our  souls. 
"  And  foigive  us  our  trespasses  :*'  against  the  precepts  of  Thy  Law ;  and  the  grace 
of  Thy  Holy  GospeL  "  As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us :"  in  imitation 
of  Thj  love ;  and  to  the  glory  of  true  religion.  '*  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tkn:*  of  such  honours,  riches,  or  pleasures,  as  might  war  against  the  soul. 
"  Bat  deliver  us  firom  evil  ;**  of  Satan  to  deceive  us ;  of  sin  to  defile  us.  *<  For 
Thine  is  the  kingdom :"  of  providence  and  grace.  *'  The  power :"  to  establish 
it  "And  the  glory  :**  of  all  good.  "  For  ever  and  ever.  Amen  :**  so  let  it  be; 
fo  it  is ;  so  it  shall  be. — Dr.  Marsh, 

PRATDL— XediUtion  an  Aid  to 

Of  an  aids  to  prayer,  there  is  none  more  efficacious  than  preparatory  medi- 
UtmL— Hov. 

F14TER.— Thi  Xosie  of 

Horkl    In  what  rings 

And  hymning  circulations  the  quick  world 
Awakes  and  sings  1 
The  rising  winds, 


I 
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And  falling  springs, 

BircU,  beasts,  all  things 
Adore  Him  in  their  kinds: 

Thus  all  is  hurled 
In  sacred  hymns  and  order,  the  great  chime 
And  symphony  of  Nature.     Prayer  is 

The  world  in  tune, 

A  spirit-Yoice, 

And  Tocal  joys. 
Whose  echo  is  heaven's  bliss : 

Oh  let  me  dimb 
When  I  lie  down  1 — B.,  Vanghan, 

PBATXB.— Ol^Mtion  to 

It  is  a  chilling  philosophy  that  would  bind  fkte,  and  providence,  and  human 
skill,  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  right  arm  of  God  Himself,  by  laws  which 
prayer  must  be  as  impotent  to  modify  as  the  voice  of  a  monarch  to  roll  back  the 
advancing  tide.  We  have  not  so  learned  the  relations  of  (Gospel  promise  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Beyond  and  outside  the 
remotest  horizon  of  mundane  science,  lies  a  reserve  of  divine  possibilities  which, 
while  making  use  of  science  and  acting  in  harmony  with  material  laws,  may,  in 
answer  to  the  united  supplications  of  a  people,  evoke  into  existence  new  fimns  of 
remedial  agency,  and  justify  the  title  of  Him  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  to  be 
regarded  as  "  the  God  that  heareth  prayer.** — D,  Moore, 

PBATXB.~P6rs6Yeranee  in 

It  is  not  by  a  mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but  by  habitual 
application,  that  devout  affections  are  excited  and  maintained, — that  our  converse 
with  Heaven  is  carried  on. — H.  More. 

PBAYEB.— The  Place  for 

The  Lord's  liuly  Temple  is  the  chief  place  for  prayer;  but  if  there  is  want- 
ing the  spirit  of  prayer,  vain  the  grandeur  and  the  fitness  of  the  Temple.  The 
place  for  prayer  is  comparatively  nothing;  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  positively  every- 
thing  Dr.  Davies. 

PEAYEB.— The  Position  for 

The  best  position  for  prayer  is  the  position  in  which  we  can  best  pray. — 
Anwt. 

PRAYEB. — The  Power  of 

Its  direct  power  is,  in  a  sense,  omnipotent.  Prayer  moves  the  hand  that 
moves  the  world.  It  secures  for  the  believer  the  resources  of  Divinity.  What 
battles  has  it  not  fought !  what  \'ictorie8  has  it  not  won  1  what  burdens  has  it  not 
carried  !  what  wounds  has  it  not  healed  I  what  griefs  has  it  not  assuaged  I  It  is 
the  wt^alth  of  poverty;  the  refuge  of  affliction  ;  the  strength  of  weakness;  the 
light  of  darkness.  It  is  the  oratory  that  gives  power  to  the  pulpit ;  it  is  the  hand 
that  strikes  down  Satan,  and  breaks  the  fetters  of  sin ;  it  turns  the  scales  of  fate 
more  than  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  craft  of  statesmen,  or  the  weight  of  sceptres ; 
it  has  arre><tod  the  wing  of  time,  turned  aside  the  very  scythe  of  death,  and  dis- 
charged heaven's  frowning  and  darkest  cloud  in  a  shower  of  blessings.    Prayer 
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ehaogefl  impotence  into  omnipotence ;  for,  commanding  the  resources  of  Divinity, 
then  is  nothing  it  cannot  do,  and  there  is  nothing  it  need  not  want — Dr, 
QnHkrie. 

FBATEB.  — 13ie  Preadm's  Vted  of 

The  most  ahle  compositions — ^the  result  of  deep  and  mcditatiye  study — are 
enentially  defactiye  without  prayer.  They  are  the  effusions  of  the  head  rather 
than  of  the  heart — cdd,  spiritless,  dead.  And,  however  important  it  may  be  that 
the  preacher's  head  should  be  well  furnished,  it  is  of  far  higher  moment  that  his 
heart  should  be  deeply  affected ;  that,  drawing  nourishment  from  his  subject  in 
the  exercdse  of  fServent  prayer,  he  may  bring  it  out  to  his  people  in  fulness,  simpli- 
dtf,  and  love. — Bridget, 

HATEB.— Pr0pazatio&  fax 

Vnjet  IB  not  a  duty  to  be  entered  upon  rashly  and  without  preparation.  If 
ve  pass  into  the  Almighty's  presence,  reeking  as  it  were,  of  the  earth,  not  pausing 
on  the  threshold  to  compose  and  solemnize  the  mind  by  a  deliberate  act  of  reflec- 
tioD  and  examination,  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  slight,  if  any 
eomfiirt,  in  drawing  nigh  onto  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. — Canon  MelvilL 

K14TEB.— PrlTate  and  Ptlblio 

Private  prayer  onght  to  be  regarded  as  a  pleasure  and  privilege,  not  as  a  duty. 
Bat  paUio  prayer  may  fitly  be  spoken  of  as  a  duty,  siuce  it  is  seldom  that  one 
vonld  of  choice  pray  publicly  for  his  own  devotion,  but  only  because  it  is  his 
daty  to  the  brotherhoods — H,  W.  Beecher. 

Though  private  prayer  be  a  brave  design. 

Tet  public  hath  more  promises,  more  love ; 
And  love's  a  weight  to  hearts,  to  eyes  a  sign : 

We  are  all  but  cold  suitors ;  let  us  move 
Where  it  is  warmest    Leave  thy  six  and  seven ; 
Fray  with  the  most;  for  where  most  pray  is  heaven. — G,  Herbert, 

FUTEB8.— Pablio  Beading  of  the 

Never  read  the  prayers,  but  pray  them.  Utter  them  precisely  as  you  would 
if  yon  were  addressing  the  Almighty  in  the  same  language  in  your  secret  chamber ; 
only,  of  course,  you  mnst  strengthen  your  voice. — S.  Smith, 

Here  a  chastised  state  of  mind  will  forbid  aU  ornaments  of  elocution,  instead 
ef  which  there  should  be  the  simple  expression  of  a  most  fervent  spirit,  even  a 
fervency  that  boms,  and  that  will,  as  a  means,  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  those  that 
UB  waiting  upon  God  with  you  a  similar  feeling.  Your  expression  should  pro. 
eeed  from  your  very  heart — Dr.  Sturtevant. 

FUns.— Ihe  Bationality  of 

Ptsyer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart.  The  under- 
rtaading  mnst  apply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  perfections,  or  the  heart 
win  not  be  led  to  the  adoration  of  them.  It  would  not  be  a  reasonable  service  if 
the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be  rational  worship,  or  the  human  worshipper 
would  not  bring  to  the  service  the  distinguishing  faculty  of  his  nature,  which  is 
iiaaoo.r— jff.  More, 

PEATIB— in  Belation  to  Work. 

That  work  which  is  begim  well  is  half  done. 

And  without  prayer  no  work  is  well  begun. — Fanthawe, 
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PBATEB.— Besignation  in 

The  common  idea  of  prayer  is — ^tbat  it  resembles  the  magic  ring  in  the 
Oriental  tale — as  if  it  gave  a  power  to  man  to  bend  the  will  of  God.  Bat  take  aa 
a  crucial  test  the  prayer  of  Christ — **  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  remoye  this  cap 
from  Me."  Here  were  all  the  requisites  of  true  prayer — ^humility,  perfect  eubmis- 
sion  true  faith;  yet  the  cup  did  not  pass  from  Him.  Think  you  that  yonr 
prayers  will  get  what  Christ's  did  not — what  you  wish?  Nay,  but  something 
better  than  what  you  wish — ^what  God  wills.  Is  that  not  better  ?  The  true  Talne 
of  prayer  is  not  thU — to  bend  the  Eternal  Will  to  ours;  but  ihU — ^to  bend  oar 
wills  to  it. — F.  W,  Robertson. 

PBAYE&— on  a  Sabbath. 

Prayer  1  word  of  amazing  significance  I  Let  us  survey  it  a  moment  Vrhererer 
we  find  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus,  we  find  a  heart  attuned  to  prayer.  It  is 
Sabbath  eye  'What  ofibrings  from  thousands  in  every  land  I  What  heayings  of 
tlie  oppressed  spirit  1  What  thanksgiving  and  praise  in  every  assembly;  from 
every  family,  in  every  closet;  from  the  sick  and  dying,  the  weary  and  the  worn; 
fiom  old  age  in  its  loneliness,  and  youth  in  its  beauty;  frtmi  childhood  at  its 
mother's  knee;  from  the  minister  at  the  altar;  prayer  fit>m  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  from  the  Greenlander,  the  converted  pagan;  prayer  from  the  ocean,  the 
Bethel,  the  top-sail;  prayer  from  the  miner  and  the  slave;  prayer  from  the  prison 
and  the  hospital  1  Clouds  of  sweet  incense  have  ascended  this  day  before  the 
throne.  Every  longing,  indigent  soul  has  received  the  answer — **  Thy  prayer  is 
heardi"— ii.  P;uj(p«. 

PBA7EB  —United 

A  drop  of  water  cannot  accomplish  much;  but  in  conjunction  with  other 
drops  it  forms  the  lippUng  brook,  the  rolling  river,  the  great  and  wide  sea,  on 
whose  bosom  ships  sail  to  distant  lands,  and  transport  the  merchandize  of  a  world 
fr(»m  port  to  port.  A  breath  of  wind  cannot  accomplish  mueli ;  but  when  united 
with  a  mjTiad  others,  it  can  lay  wliole  forests  low,  and  cause  devastAtion  wherever 
it  sweeps.  A  spark  of  fire  is  little  in  itself;  but  it  can  kindle  other  sparks,  and 
those  can  make  up  a  fire  suifioient  to  destroy  the  proudest  and  strongest  capitol 
ever  built  by  the  genius  and  industry  of  man.  So  the  prayer  of  one  Christian 
may  appear  to  avail  but  little  either  for  himself  or  for  others;  but  let  it  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  prayers  of  other  Christians — men  of  burning  earnestness  and 
Samsonian  faith,  and  the  Churcli  and  the  world  are  at  once  affected  and  benefit^ 
l»v  it ! — Dr.  Davies. 

PEATEB. — The  XInregenerate  and 

It  is  said  of  the  precious  stone — diacletes,  that  though  it  have  many  excelling 
qualities  in  it,  yet  it  loseth  them  all  if  it  be  put  into  a  dead  man's  mouth.  And 
certainly  prayer,  which  is  the  only  jewel  of  a  Christian,  though  it  have  many  rare 
virtues  in  it — many  excellencies  belonging  to  it,  yet  it  loseth  them  every  one  if  it 
bo  i)ut  in  a  man's  mouth  who  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sius. — J.  Spencer, 

PRAYEE  and  ACTION. 

Praying  and  working  are  two  acts,  but  they  are  the  acts  of  one  agent :  they 
are  like  those  binary  combinations  of  thought  and  feeling  which  we  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  unUl  the  metaphysician  separates  them,  and  shows  that  they  are  two 
tliatiuct  movements  of  the  one  mind.     So  communion  with  God  and  effort  for 
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Bian  are  carried  on  together,  thoagh  at  one  time  we  are  meet  conscious  that  we 
ire  praying,  and  at  another  time  that  we  are  working.  As  every  perception  con. 
ttins  a  senaatjon,  and  again  every  act  in  its  turn  is  a  thought  carried  back  from 
Um  inner  man  into  the  outer  world,  bo  with  the  circle  of  praying  and  working. — 
ffMfd. 

PKATSa  and  PSAISS. 

Tie  great  reason  that  we  should  continue  to  pray,  because  our  wants  continue ; 
ind  'ds  as  great  reason  that  we  should  continue  to  praise,  because  our  mercies 
eootinue.  Who  is  there  so  full  that  wants  nothing?  and  who  so  empty,  but  hath 
sooiething?  Let  none  give  over  praying,  but  he  that  wants  nothing ;  and  let  none 
give  over  piaising^  that  hath  anything.  Is  not  the  mercy  we  want  worth  asking  ? 
ind  is  not  the  mercy  we  have  worth  the  acknowledging  ?—Ftfnntnp. 

PBATER-BOOK.— The  Compilation  apd  Preservatio&  of  the 

The  Prayer-Book  was  not  compiled  and  preserved  without  the  special  inspire. 
ticD  of  Gtod's  Spirit,  and  the  almost  unexampled  care  of  His  providenoe.  That 
a  composition  so  nearly  fiiultless  in  point  of  style,  should  have  appeared  at  so  rude 
a  period  of  our  language  as  the  era  of  the  Beformation,  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  lite- 
nrj  mirade ;  and,  even  in  this  particular,  we  cannot  avoid  observing  a  special  and 
aoit  graeioua  provision  for  the  improvement  of  succeeding  generations ;  for  this 
**form  of  soond  words,"  while  it  can  never  become  antiquated  so  long  as  the 
En^^ish  langoage  retains  its  strength  and  purity,  will  always  excite  an  emotion  of 
mingled  awe  and  admiration  by  the  venerable  simplicity  of  former  times. — 

FBATEB-SOOK. — ^The  Diftingnishing  Excellencies  of  the 

It  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  all  human  compositions. — R.  Hall. 

It  is  the  union  of  reason  with  spirituality,  of  seriousness  with  cheerfulness, 
of  the  most  profound  humility  with  the  noblest  elevation ;  it  is  the  ever-varying, 
jet  ever-consistent,  appeals  to  the  imagination,  the  taste,  the  understanding,  the 
•gpfti^mff.  and  the  conscience ;  it  is  above  all,  or,  rather,  the  source  and  soul  of 
an  the  rest,  that  easy,  artless,  and  unfettered  exhibition  of  divine  truth,  not  as  it 
ii  mutilated  or  perverted  in  any  system  of  human  manufacture,  but  as  it  is  dif- 
fined  over  the  rich  expanse  of  Scripture,  with  a  noble  negligence  of  rule,  such  as 
piobaUy  appeared  in  the  Paradise  of  God; — ^it  is  this  which  distinguishes  our 
Common  Pnyer  above  all  other  formularies,  and  which  gives  it  a  rank  second 
only  to  that  Sacred  Volume  from  whence  its  spirit  and  its  substance  are  princi- 
pally derived. — Buhop  Jehh, 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer — observe  the  word  Common — is  beautiful  by  the 
words,  that  th^e  are  no  other  such,  English,  simple,  touching,  apt,  venerable — 
kned  as  the  thoughts  are — ^musical — the  most  English  that  is  known,  of  a 
Hetvaie  strength  and  antiquity,  yet  lucid  and  gracious,  as  if  of,  and  for,  to  day. — 
fr^euar  WiUcn, 

^3k  F.ngK«h,  there  are  no  Lessons,  Gospels,  Psalms,  Collects,  Confessions, 
TkanksgEving  Prayers — in  one  word,  no  religious  form- book  that  can  stand  a 
ikoamt  in  comparison  with  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
tvcfidd  qfuality  of  richness  and  age.  And,  brethren  of  every  name,  I  certify  you 
titttt  you  rarely  hear  in  any  Church  a  prayer  spoken  in  English  that  is  not 
iadiHed  to  the  Prayer-Book  for  some  of  its  choicest  periods.  And  ftirther.  I 
Mvt  whether  Ufe  has  in  store  for  any  of  you  an  uplift  so  high,  or  a  downfall  su 
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deep,  bat  that  you  can  find  company  for  your  soul,  and  fitting  words  for  jov 
lips,  among  the  treasures  of  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer. — T.  K.  Beechff. 

FRATES-BOOK.— The  Language  of  the 

If  the  Bible  is  the  lang^uage  through  which  God  speaks  to  us,  the  VnjO' 
Book  is  the  language  through  which  our  congregations  speak  to  QoL—dta* 
Ilowton. 

PEATES-BOOK.— The  Serrices  of  the 

In  a  series  of  services  of  pure  and  solemn  beauty  it  accompanies  you  from  tltf 
cradle  to  the  grave.  It  meets  you  at  the  baptismal  font ;  it  fomishes  yon  with  & 
Catechism  for  your  younger  years;  it  goes  with  you  when  you  seek  to  take  npoi^ 
yourselves  your  baptismal  vows.  When  you  enter  the  estate  of  holy  matrimoDj, 
there  again  the  Frayer-Book  meets  you,  and  sends  you  out  into  the  world  with 
blessing  and  with  prayer.  You  see  it  still  with  the  same  unwearied  csre  tod 
assiduous  love  recei\ing  your  children  at  the  font,  as  it  received  yourself  before; 
and  going  from  that  font  to  the  altar  to  join  the  thankful  mother  in  her  pni^ 
to  Almighty  God  for  her  deliverance  from  the  great  pain  and  peril  of  chOd-biitb. 
Then,  when  illness  comes  upon  you,  and  lays  you  low  upon  a  bed  of  stdfenogi 
the  Prayer-Book  brings  the  priesif  to  your  side,  bids  him  soothe  your  tchin? 
heart,  fill  you  with  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  and  pour  upon  you,  by  his  effictail 
blessing,  a  peace  which  this  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Kay,  itlevM 
you  not  even  when  your  eyes  are  closed  in  death ;  it  waits  for  you  by  the  iid0  o^ 
the  open  tomb,  and  gravely  and  afiectionately  commits  your  spirit  to  M 
reminding  the  dull  earth  that  it  must  give  you  up  again  at  the  resnireetioD  of 
the  dead. — Dr,  Faber, 

PRATEB-BOOK.— The  Study  of  the 

I  believe  only  one  tiling  is  more  important  than  the  thorough  studr  of  th^ 
Prftvor-Book.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  archrtiology  of  this  book,  but  of  its  substaDce. 
Take  only  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  with  wliicli  the  people  are  faniili*' 
from  iliilclhoud  to  old  age,  and  often  so  familiar  without  iinderstinding  tbein. 
that  they  never  discover  they  do  not  understand  them.  But  what  studies  '■! 
language,  what  lessons  of  histjry,  what  treasures  of  devotion,  are  in  ^^ 
seivicesi — Dtnn  Ilowson. 

PRAYEE-MEETING.  -A 

What  is  a  prayer-meeting  ?  It  is  a  place  for  social  religious  life.  It  is  not'' 
preaching ;  it  is  not  for  exhortation.  It  is  the  i»Lice  where  Christian  men  ^x<^'^^ 
each  other,  and  strengthen  each  other,  by  the  free  and  familiar  developiD^'^^  "■' 
their  religious  emotions.  Every  Christian  brings  a  brand,  each  places  it  uP-° 
the  altar,  and  the  fire  is  the  joint  flame  of  many  hearts. — U.  W.  Bcccher. 

FBAYER-MEETIN6.— Absent  from  the 

At  the  first  prayer-meeting  after  our  Lord's  resiurreetion,  it  is  recnrdeJ  ^^ 
"  Thomas  was  not  there."     There  must  have  been  some  reason  for  his  abs^D"^' 
))at,  whatever  it  was,  he  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  meeting  his  M^S'^ 
there;   for  he  did  not  believe  He  had  risen  from  the  dead.     If  he  had  ti\^^^ 
Buch  a  visit,  it  is  to  be  presumed  nothing  woidd  have  kept  him  away.   '^ 
single  absence  was  a  great  loss  to  liim ;   and  he  deeply  felt  it,  and  was  gi^*^* 
liumbled  when,  at  the  next  meeting,  a  week  after,  Jesus  renewed  His  visit, and* 
gently  chided  him  for  his  unbelief     Now,  there  are  numbers  of  this  clasa  ^ 
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the  Charch,  albeit  they  do  not  bear  the  iLame  of  Thomas.  They  know  that  Christ 
kis  riflen,  and  if  they  not  only  desired  but  expected  to  meet  Him,  they  would 
poDetoiIly  attend.  But  they  do  not,  because  it  is  a  dark  time,  and  they  have  lost 
thdr  fint  lore.  Nerertheless  the  brethren  assemble,  and  ere  ever  they  are  aware 
Christ  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  They  feel  His  presence:  He  speaks  peace  to 
thdr  Bonis:  He  shows  them  His  glory,  and  renews  to  them  His  great  and  precious 
promiaes.  Oh  how  much  does  many  an  nnbelieying  Thomas  lose  by  being  absent 
from  that  one  prayer-meeting! — Dr,  Humphrey, 

nUTIUBETDI0.— The  Blessedness  of  a 

If  'tis  sweet  to  mingle  where 
Christians  meet  for  social  prayer — 
If  'tis  sweet  with  them  to  raise 
Songs  of  holy  joy  and  praise — 
Passing  sweet  that  state  must  be 
Where  they  meet  eternally. — Cohhin. 

YIATBt-lIEXTIVO.— The  Way  to  Conduct  a 

The  way  in  which  a  meeting  opens  will  often  determine  its  whole  character. 
If  the  brethren  are  scattered  through  a  large  room,  bring  them  closer  together. 
Slow  and  long  services  at  the  beginning  increase  the  sluggishness  which  too  often 
is  brought  in.  A  short  hymn,  adapted  to  move  the  feelings,  sung  quickly,  will 
frequently  give  life  to  the  whole  scene. — H,  W.  Beecher. 

PllACHSB.— Adviee  to  a 

Thon  must  be  true  to  thyself^  if  thou  the  truth  would'st  teach. 
Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou  another's  heart  would'st  reach; 
It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart  to  give  the  mouth  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  the  world's  famine  feed ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine  shall  be  a  fruitful  seed; 

live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be  a  great  and  noble  deed. — Dr.  Bonar. 

Stand  up  cheerily — speak  up  manfully — Cleave  off  speedily. — Luther. 

niAGHEB.— The  Accent  of  Conviction  in  a 

The  accent  of  conviction  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  faith,  power,  and  love 
comhined,  farming  a  characteristic  which  is  at  once  simple,  pious,  and  grand, 
nddent  of  inspiration  and  sanctity.  It  is  the  power,  the  magic  of  speech — the 
saered  fire,  or  what  Mirabeau  styles — "  divinity  in  eloquence."  It  puts  argument 
to  sflence,  withdraws  all  attention  from  the  preacher,  and  fixes  it  solely  on  what 
he  nys,  or,  rather,  on  what  God  says  through  him.  It  carries  everything  before 
it;  because  it  comes  from  a  heart  that  echoes  the  voice  of  God  Himself.  But 
td»  away  the  accent  of  conviction  from  the  preacher,  and  divest  his  sermon  of 
osfgetie  fidth,  and  what  is  left  in  it  for  his  hearers  ?  Mere  sounding  phrases, 
sad  nothing  more. — MulloU, 

THACEEE.— An  Aimless 

The  man  aims  at  nothing,  and  he  hits  it. — ArcJibishop  Whately, 


The  Ail-Embracing  Bights  of  the 
It  is  a  perversion  to  say  that  men  ore  to  preach  nothing  but  the  literal,  textua. 
or  the  literal,  textual  four  Gospels,  or  the  literal,  textual  Epistles ;  for  aU 
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of  life  is  before  you.  Yoa  have  a  right  to  preach  from  eveiything,  from  the  8tan 
in  the  zenith  to  the  lowest  form  of  creation  on  earth.  The  earth  ia  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fhlnesa  of  it ;  and  the  Lord  is  our  Father,  and  therefore  we  are  heirs.— 
H,  W.  Beecher. 

PBEACHEB.— The  Attitude  of  a 

Did  Moses  occupy  a  noble  position  when  he  stood  aloft  on  a  rock  amid  the 
dying  Israelites,  and  there,  the  central  figure  of  the  camp,  on  whom  all  eyes  wera 
turned,  raise  that  serpent,  to  look  on  which  was  life  f  Nobler  still  his  attitude 
and  office  who,  with  his  foot  on  this  dying  world,  lifts  up  the  cross — ^'*  Jeena  Ghiiii 
and  Him  crucified  " — that  whosoever  looketh  and  believeth  on  Him,  **  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  Give  me  the  bleeding  Saviour, — make  ma  the 
instrument  of  converting  a  llngle  soul,  and  I  grudge  not  Moses  his  "pieoe  of 
brass,'*  nor  envy  him  the  honour  of  saving  a  thousand  lives  that  are  now  all 
quenched  in  death. — Dr.  Outhrie, 

PBEACHEB.— The  Charitabla 

He  expects  none  to  be  faultless ;  and  he  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  there  aie 
any  without  some  commendable  quality.  In  the  midst  of  many  defects  he  dis- 
covers a  virtue.  Under  the  influence  of  personal  resentment  he  can  be  just  to 
the  merit  of  an  enemy.  He  never  lends  an  open  ear  to  those  deikmatoiy  reports 
and  dark  suggestions  which,  among  the  tribes  of  the  censorious,  eirculata  with 
so  much  rapidity,  and  meet  with  such  ready  acceptance.  He  is  not  hasty  to 
judge,  and  he  requires  fiill  evidence  before  he  will  condemn.  As  long  as  an  aotioo 
can  be  ascribed  to  different  motives,  he  considers  It  no  mark  of  sagacity  to  impata 
it  always  to  the  worst.  Where  there  is  just  ground  for  doubt,  he  keeps  his  judg- 
ment undecided ;  and,  during  the  period  of  suspense,  leans  to  the  most  charitable 
construction  which  an  action  can  bear.  When  he  must  condemn,  he  condemns 
with  regret,  and  without  those  aggravations  which  the  severity  of  others  adds  to 
the  crime.  He  listens  calmly  to  the  apology  of  the  oflender,  and  readily  admits 
every  extenuating  circumstance  which  equity  can  suggest.  He  commiserates 
human  frailty,  and  judges  of  others  according  to  the  principles  by  which  he  wouM 
think  it  reasonable  they  should  judge  of  him.  In  a  word,  ho  \'iew8  men  and 
actions  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  charity  and  good-nature,  and  not  in  that  dark 
and  sullen  shade  which  ioalousy  and  party-spirit  throw  over  all  characters. — 
Dr.  Blair. 

PBEACHEB.— A  Cold 

His  admired  discourses  remind  me  of  the  coloured  shavings  with  which  we 
fill  empty  grates  in  the  summer-time.  But  to  understand  my  comparison  fully, 
yuu  must  suppose  that  it  is  not  summer  with  you,  but  keenly  practical  winter 
weather,  and  that  you  enter  a  room  seeking  a  fire,  and  find — not  a  fire,  but  only 
a  grate,  and  in  that  grate  coloured  shavings ! — Lynch. 

PBEACHEB.— A  Common-Place 

His  excellence  was  that  he  had  no  fault,  and  his  fault  that  he  had  no  excel- 
lence.— Quintilian. 

PBEACHEB.— Conscienoe  on  the  Side  of  the 

It  is  a  great  source  of  encouragement  to  the  preacher  to  feel  that  he  has  con- 
science  on  his  side.  He  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  stop  at  evcrj-  stage,  that  h*^ 
luay  build  up  a  laboured  argument  as  to  the  truth  of  the  positions  which  ho  has 
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Uid  down  or  annoanoed ;  he  is  not  compelled  to  be  for  ever  busy  with  the  process 
of  demonfltration,  as  thongh  what  he  uttered  had  no  self-evidencing  power,  but 
must  be  fenced  about  with  an  amy  of  credentials,  or  he  eould  not  otherwise  look 
to  gain  aaaent  to  its  truthfhlness.  He  knows  that  the  message  which  he  delivers 
caniea  with  it  its  own  proof;  so  that  while  he  might  be  casting  about  for  methods 
by  which  to  introduce  it,  and  secure  fur  it  an  attentive  and  impartial  hearing,  it 
has  gone  straightway  into  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  there  extorted  a  confes- 
sioo,  however  unwillingly  rendered,  and  however  speedily  forgotten,  of  its  being 
pvedsely  such  as  the  Alxnighty  might  be  expected  to  send.— Canon  Melvill, 


nJULXSESK—A.  DisevnlTt  yet  Extraordinary 

He  stepped  into  his  baUoon,  and  was  up  and  away.  The  text  seemed  to  sng- 
gast  something,  and  that  something  else ;  and  so  he  was  upon  a  sea  of  fancies,  a 
sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire— crystal  thoughts  and  burning  passions,  the  audi- 
ence responding  in  tears  and  laughter;  hits  at  current  follies,  blows  at  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy,  the  passionate  entreaty,  magnificent  description;  every  sail 
spread,  ereiy  inch  of  steam  on,  he  ploughs  through  the  sea,  dashing  the  spray 
over  yoo,  and  comes  at  last  careering  into  port  gently  and  sweetly  as  a  June  sun- 
set—Hoveau 

IHACHIB.— A  Dry 

What  is  more  common  than  to  have  the  clergyman  described  as  a  good  man, 
bat  a  dry  preacher?  The  epithet  is  as  just  as  it  is  discriminating.  His  sermon 
does  not  Itek  intellect^  but  it  is  dry.  It  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  dis- 
comae  which  is  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and  to  bring  the 
hearars  into  a  tender  state  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  just  state  of  thought.  And  his 
pulpit  is  as  a  fountain  sealed,  ice-bound  within  and  rock-bound  without,  where 
out  a  diop  of  passion  or  pity  can  trickle  forth  to  give  evidence  of  a  living  heart 
vit]iiiL---'JE[(Miti» 


-ABnU 
I  slmost  think  there  ought  to  be  a  tax  imposed  on  every  dull  good  -man  who 
to  open  his  lips  in  the  way  of  moral  prosing,  considering  the  injury  he 
does  truth  and  goodness ;  he  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  preach  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tnres,  except  by  what  is  infinitely  more  persuasive  than  any  eloquence— good 
^eeds  and  an  attractive  example.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  havoc  which 
a  dull  speaker  will  soon  make  in  a  crowded  audience. — Profeuor  Eogen, 

VUAGHIE.— The  Dying 

Hie  son  looks  proudest  in  the  evening ;  and  the  cause  of  his  grandeur  is,  that 
«•  he  liwwAlf  sinks  to  rest,  a  thousand  clouds,  which  his  light  brightens  into 
ndiniee  and  beauty,  encircle  and  seem  to  escort  him :  so,  when  a  great  preacher 
dnvi  to  his  rest,  a  thousand  younger  men,  whose  fire  has  been  kindled  by  him, 
Hleet  bis  light,  and  testify  his  power. — Bayne, 

•<  Can  this  be  death,  that  king  of  terrors? — No; 

Death  hath  a  sting,  this  hath  no  stingt"  he  said, 

In  deep  soliloquy  within  himself: 
*'  From  early  youtii  the  hideous  form  of  death 

Has  been  familiar  to  my  timid  mind ; 

But  this  steals  o'er  my  senses  like  a  charm,^ 
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I  feel  eyen  happy  in  its  cold  embrace ; 

And  yet  I  feel  it  quietly  absorbs 

My  strength,  my  breath,  my  life :  it  may  be  death  t  ** 

Close  by  his  side  his  guardian  angel  stood. 
Invisible  to  the  weeping  host  around, 
"Who,  whispering  in  his  ear,  said — "  Fear  not, 
BeloY^  sister  spirit  I  'tis  not  death, — 
'Tis  but  a  sleep,  a  sweet,  refireshing  sleep, 
From  which  thou  shalt  awake  one  blessed  mom 
Refreshed,  renewed  in  blooming  vigorous  youth. 
To  wear  a  cro>vn  of  immortality." 

The  angel  took  a  feather  from  his  side, 

Dipped  in  ambrosial  nectar  from  on  high. 

And  with  it  touched  his  lips ;  thereon  he  smiled ; 

And  such  a  smile  it  was — so  heavenly  sweet 

As  seldom  seen  on  mortal  lips  before  t 

And  from  that  smile  the  angel  kissed  away 

The  ransomed  soul,  and  set  it  as  a  gem 

Upon  his  breast,  and  fled  away  to  heaven  1 — Dr.  Bees. 

PBEACHEB. — The  Exelosiye  Voeatloii  of  the 

No  man  that  warreth,  much  more  no  man  who  acquits  himself  weQ  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life.  If  any 
work  ever  demanded  the  whole  of  one's  mind,  it  is  that  of  a  stated  preacher  of 
God's  Word.  All  the  great  things  of  earth,  compared  with  what  depends  on  this 
work,  are  deserving  of  no  mention  or  thought.  Kingdoms  rise  and  fall,  worlds 
pass  away,  but  human  minds  hold  on  their  eternal  course;  and  whether  they 
sliall  be  endlessly  continued  in  woe  or  bliss,  may  be  dependinj?,  more  than  all 
tilings  else,  u\nm  the  character  of  the  preaching  which  they  hear  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath.  AVhat  manner  of  men,  then,  shouKl  preachers  of  the  Gospel  be  I  and 
liow  exclusive  and  magnificent  their  vocation ! — Dr,  Skinner. 

PBEACHEB.— An  Experimental 

lie  who  speaks  what  he  knows,  and  testifies  what  he  feels,  as  in  the  presence 
of  God,  w^ill  win  more  souls  to  heaven  than  if  he  wielded  at  will  the  eloquence  of 
men  and  angels! — Bishop  Jcbb. 

PBEACHEB.— Flattering  a 

Who  indeed,  has  not  been  deluged  with  compliments  ?  It  would  be  a  great 
(Uiriosity  to  discover  a  preacher,  however  wretched,  tiresome,  and  insipid  he  mav 
be,  who  has  not  found  a  few  pious  souls  to  bestow  on  him  the  alms  of  a  small 
compliment,  or  a  small  lie.  He  is  to  be  congratulated,  indeed,  if  in  addition 
thereto,  after  having  listened  to  one  of  our  good  preachers,  some  of  tliem  do  not 
come  to  liim  and  say,  with  all  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent : — *'  Yes,  his  sermon  was 
\ery  grand,  nay,  it  was  magnificent;  Btill,  we  prefer  your  excellent  and 
charming  little  discourses  much  better."  There  is  no  doubting  one's  abihty  after 
tliat ;  and  though,  of  course,  there  is  felt  to  be  some  exaggeration,  nevertheless 
he  is  fain  to  believe  the  half  of  it  at  least.  -fUas !  ilattorj'  has  been  the  niin  of 
preachers  as  well  as  of  kings  l^Mullois. 


*•* 
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PUACHEB^— A  Flmrait 

It  is  not  tmeommon  to  hear  a  preaoher  mentioned  as  having  *'  a  yezy  fine 
eomnumd  of  language,"  when  perhaps  it  might  be  said  with  more  correctness-— that 
**hjs  langoage  has  command  of  him ; "  that  is — he  follows  a  train  of  words  rather 
than  of  thought — ArchhUhop  TVhaUly. 

FBEACHEB.— A  Foxmal 

He  contracts  a  caUonsness  by  his  insensible  way  of  handling  divine  matters, 
bj  vhieh  he  becomes  hardened  against  them,  and  by  which  he  is  so  far  put  out 
of  the  reach  of  conviction,  in  all  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  that  it  is  scarce 
possible  he  can  ever  be  awakened,  and,  by  consequence,  that  he  can  be  saved. — 
Buhop  MauilUm. 

nSACHIB. — Freedom  Demanded  for  the 

Give  your  physician  leave  to  fit  and  apply  his  medicines,  and  do  not  you  teach 
lum  to  teach  you.    Leave  your  old  a4iurations  to  your  too  obsequious  chaplains, 
if  there  be  any  such  yet  remaining.    "  Speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophesy 
deceits.'    Threaten  your  priests  no  longer  with  such  expulsions  from  these  poor 
uoeyards  which  you  have  erst  robbed,  because  they  bring  you  sour  grapes — sharp 
vine  of  reproofs.    Bar  not  the  fireedom  of  these  tongues  by  tying  them  to  con- 
ditions: this  you  shall  say,  and  this  not  say,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure.    •    •    • 
As  if  the  Oo^el  might  be  preached  with  your  limitations ;  and,  forsaking  the 
Hdy  Ghost,  we  must  come  to  fetch  directions  from  your  lips. — T.  Adanu. 

miCEER.— The  Oifts  and  Oraoe  of  a 

His  gifts  are  as  gold  that  adorns  the  Temple ;  his  grace  Uke  the  Temple  that 
■mrtifies  the  gold.— BiirA;ttt. 

niACEBB.— A  Good 

A  good  preacher  is  one  who  preaches  both  with  experience  and  unction,  who 
tskes  more  pains  to  fit  himself  by  general  than  by  special  preparation,  who  speaks 
li^t  out  fipom  the  heart  to  the  heart,  and  who  uses  such  plainness  of  speech  that, 
n^ile  offending  none  by  anything  approaching  coarseness,  at  the  same  time  he  is 
aadflfstood  by  those  who  have  no  other  wit  than  mother  wit,  and  no  other  tongue 
than  mother  tongae. — Heard. 

IHACHSR. — Good  Obtained  from  a  Bad 

Thy  teacher  may  be  untaught  himself;  he  may,  Uke  a  wooden  vessel,  give  that 
wine  to  thee  which  he  never  tasted  nor  savoured  himself;  be  not  therefore  wholly 
disoonngied.  If  the  providence  of  God  should  bind  thee  to  such  a  pastor,  which 
is  ao  email  onhappiness,  consider  that  God  fed  Ely  ah  by  a  raven,  and  surely  He 
tKk  ised  thee  by  an  unsaved  creature.  He  incroaseth  sometimes  His  enemies' 
|ifl%  that  they  might  be  instrumental  to  increase  His  people's  graces.  It  is 
Vqncitionable  in  my  judgment  that  a  sinner  may  convert  a  soul ;  and  my  reason 
*T  this  bfrcaupfi  the  operation  of  the  Word  doth  not  depend  upon  the  piety  of  the 
fneeher,  bat  npon  the  free  grace  and  power  of  God.  Yet  I  must  also  confess 
te  I  beUere  that  God  doth  not  so  often  vouchsafe  to  His  enemies  as  to  His 
ftkadi  that  honour  and  happiness.  But  as  bad  as  he  is,  God  may  use  him  to  do 
te  good.  As  the  best  ministers'  sermons  are  not  to  be  received  for  their  good 
IM  take,  so  the  worst  ministers'  preaching  is  not  to  be  r€(jected  because  of  their 
<^  inetiees.    A  blind  man  may  hold  a  candle  to  give  Ught  to  others,  whilst  he 
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himself  remains  in  the  dark ;  the  Sun  of  Bighteonsness  maj  convey  the  light  of 
holiness  into  the  house  of  thine  heart  through  this  darkened  window;  thou 
mayest  derive  water  from  the  fountain  of  life  through  a  leaden  pipe  ;  a  deaf  bell 
may  be  useful  to  call  a  Christian  to  Church ;  and  he  that  never  heard  so  as  to 
live,  may  call  a  soul  to  Christ;  wholesome  sugar  may  be  found  in  a  poisoned 
cane. — Sunnnoek. 

PBEACHEK. — The  Gospel  and  the 

The  preacher's  address  is  made,  not  in  the  way  of  perfect  and  infiJlible 
instruction ;  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  Gospel ;  not  even  as  an  unerring  guide  to 
the  Gospel ;  but  as  a  call  to  reflection  upon  the  Gospel.  He  is,  in  referenee  to 
the  Gospel,  not  to  think  for  his  hearers,  but  to  excite  them  to  think  for  them- 
selves ;  and  this  by  appealing  to  their  judgments,  warming  their  affections,  and 
principally  by  touching  their  consciences.  True,  the  principle  of  conscience  is  in 
every  heart ;  but  the  pendulum  often  requires  a  touch  from  without  to  make  it 
do  its  office.  To  give  this  touch  requires  no  inspiration ;  although,  having  been 
given,  it  does  require,  on  the  hearer's  part,  sincere  prayer  and  carefhl  study  of  the 
Gospel,  that  the  effeet  may  be  permanent — Yorke, 

PEEACHEB.~The  Haughty 

Pride  laboureth  in  new  things,  that  it  may  not  repeat  those  things  which 
were  heretofore.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  the  haughty  man  to  hand  on  the  truth 
as  it  is  written ;  seeking  after  things  too  deep,  he  strips  off  the  truth  of  things 
revealed. — St,  Ephraim. 

PBEACHEB.— The  Holy  Ohost  and  the 

When  the  preacher  says — This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  such  a 
place,  in  sense  he  can  mean  no  more  than  this : — I,  by  studying  of  the  place,  by 
comparing  one  place  with  another,  by  weighing  what  goes  before  and  what  comes 
after,  think  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  for  shortness  of 
rxpression  I  say — The  Holy  Ghost  says  tlius,  or — This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  So  the  judge  speaks  of  tho  king's  proclamation — This  is  the 
intention  of  tho  king;  not  that  the  king  had  declared  his  intention  any  other 
way  to  the  judge,  but  the  judge,  examining  tlie  contents  of  the  proc^lamation, 
gathers  by  the  purport  of  the  words  the  king's  intention  ;  and  then,  for  shortness 
of  expression,  says — This  is  the  king's  intention. — Sdden. 

PEEACHEB.— The  Honours  and  Bewards  of  a 

TMiat  stars,  what  jewelled  honours  flash  on  the  world's  swelling  breast,  to  be 
for  one  moment  compared  with  those  wliich  they  win  on  earth,  and  wear  in 
heaven,  who  have  turned  souls  from  darkness  to  light — from  the  cursed  p>wer 
of  Satan  to  the  living  God  ?  Each  soul  a  gem  in  their  crown,  they  that  havo 
turned  many  to  righteousnes  shall  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  for 
ever  and  ever.  How  has  the  lioi>e  of  this  touched,  as  with  fire,  the  preacher's  lips, 
sustained  his  heart,  held  up  prayer's  weary  hands,  and  proved  an  ample  recom- 
pense for  those  scanty  rewards  which  God's  servants  too  often  receive  at  the 
hands  of  men, — for  the  penury  which  has  embittered,  and  the  hardships  which 
have  pressed  on  their  lot  I  Despised  as  the  teacher  of  the  Gospel  may  be,  tlie 
Apostle  raises  him  to  an  eminence  from  which  he  may  contemplate  this  world, 
with  all  its  grandeur  and  glory,  rolling  away  into  dark  oblivion.  To  him  belongs 
the  high  pre-eminence  of  being  able  to  say — "  I  am  a  fellow -labourer  with  God ;  " 
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and  vith  snch  an  assoeiAte — ^in  sach  lofty  compaDj,  devoting  his  life  to  such  a 
cuue— no  wonder  that  Paul  confronted  a  sceptical,  sneering,  scoffing  world,  and 
baT^  said — ^  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ" — Dr,  Guthrie. 

PBEACHXR.— An  Iiguietiini  to  b«  a 

Toor  eongxegation  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  composed  of  persons  who  have 
all  the  week  been  engaged  in  some  department  of  business,  and  have  been  tried  by 
many  diaappamtments;  you  will  have  heads  of  houses  whose  lives  are  troubled 
by  many  anxieties ;  you  will  have  youths  who  are  fast  becoming  entangled  in  the 
snares  which  beset  inexperienced  feet,  and  little  children  whose  every  look  is  a 
wonder  which  should  be  lovingly  answered :  such  will  be  your  congregation ; 
what  win  you  supply  in  the  way  of  teaching  ?  Ton  may  prepare  two  elaborate 
easajB  weekly,  which  are  sublimely  indifferent  to  all  the  troubles  and  burdens  of 
eommoii  life;  you  may  play  the  philosophic  theologian  twice  a-week  in  the 
presenee  of  men  who  have  no  heart  to  follow  you  in  your  mocking  speculations ; 
you  may  display  your  scholastic  trinkets  upon  your  pulpit-board,  to  the  amaze- 
mtnt  of  the  vulgar  and  the  disgust  of  the  thoughtful ;  you  may  write  the  most 
fimhless  sentences  and  elaborate  the  most  skUAil  paragraphs;  and  you  may 
become  absorbed  in  the  idolatry  of  your  own  genius ;  but  be  a  preacher,  not  a 
reader  of  the  GospeL — Dr,  Parker, 

FBZACHKB.— Judge  not  the 

Judge  not  the  preacher ;  for  he  is  thy  judge : 
If  thou  mislike  him,  tbou  conceivest  him  not : 

God  caUeth  preaching  folly.    Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot : 

The  worst  speak  something  good  :  if  all  want  sense, 

God  takes  a  text,  and  preacheth  patience. — G.  Herbert 

FUACHXB.— The  Language  of  a 

Jest  not  at  preacher's  language  or  expression : 

How  knowest  thou,  but  thy  sins  made  him  miscarry  ? 
Then  turn  thy  faults  and  his  into  confession : 

God  sent  him,  whatsoe'er  he  be :  oh  tarry, 
And  love  him  for  his  Master  1  his  condition. 
Though  it  be  ill,  makes  him  no  ill  physician. — G.  Herbert. 

FBIACHBB. — The  Longing  of  a 

How  we  do  long  for  spring  and  summer,  and  for  their  sweetness  1     The 
ought  to  stand  to  his  work  all  the  time  longing  for  the  development  of 
as  we  do  for  flowers,  and  as  the  vintner  does  for  the  time  of  the  grape. — 
H.  W.  Beeeher. 

niAOHEB. — The  Mental  Besonrees  of  a 

His  mind  should  resemble  a  lake  fed  by  a  running  stream — always  acquiring 
Ml  knowledge,  and  never  allowing  itself  to  be  stagnant.  When  a  man  ceases 
to  iHon,  that  moment  he  becomes  unfit  to  teach. — Dr.  Arnold. 

If  a  fnU  man  is  required  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  preacher  of  truth,  who  is  fixed 
to  the  same  spot  the  year  round.  Nothing  short  of  a  large  magazine  to  draw 
km.  will  suffice  for  these  frequent  demands :  without  it  the  thread  of  his  speech 
^  soon  run  out  the  staple  of  his  argument,  and,  instead  of  a  preacher,  he  will 
^•WMs  a  spin-text. — Professor  Blunt. 
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PBBACHEB.— The  Metaphyiieal  and  tlie  Myitieal 

The  metaphysical  preacher  deals  more  with  the  kingdom  of  abstract  truths, 
the  mystical  deals  more  with  the  immediate  wants  of  sools:  of  the  one  it  mvj  be 
said — his  mode  of  setting  forth  truth  lies  nearer  to  the  understanding ;  of  the 
other — ^his  teachings  are  rather  those  of  the  vision  and  x>erception.  Hence  the 
one  is  always  clear ;  the  horizon  is  always  unclouded ;  the  scenery  of  the  discourse 
very  suggestive  and  beautiful.  The  other  is  sometimes  far  from  clear ;  and  as 
to  scenery,  you  are  rather  drawn  away  from  the  things  of  earth,  and  nature,  and 
time :  occasionally  very  beautiful  images  and  descriptions  cross  you  ;  but  it  is  a 
golden  pomp  of  clouds  speaking  of  the  magniflcent,  perhaps  unseen,  sun ;  it  is  a 
magnificent  mountain  chain,  like  a  Bernese  Oberland,  where  the  cold  snows  of 
nature  fbmish  forth  a  rich  bed  on  which  the  rosy  sunbeams  rest,  transmuting 
all  the  hard  and  rough,  and  the  windy  and  the  oold,  to  the  spectator's  eye,  into 
up-piled  banks  of  rosy  flame. — E,  P.  Hood, 

PREACHEB.--A  Model 

He  will  not  offer  to  God  of  that  which  costs  him  nothing,  but  takes  pains 
aforehand  with  his  sermons.  Having  brought  his  sermon  into  his  head,  he 
labours  to  bring  it  into  his  heart  before  he  preaches  it  to  his  people ;  and  surely 
that  preaching  which  comes  from  the  soul  most  works  on  the  souL  The  places 
of  Scripture  he  quotes  are  pregnant  and  pertinent.  The  similes  and  illustrations 
are  always  familiar,  but  never  contemptible.  In  his  opinion  reasons  are  the 
pillars  of  the  fabric  of  a  sermon,  but  similitudes  are  the  windows  which  give  the 
best  light.  He  provideth  not  only  wholesome  but  plentiftd  food  for  his  hearers. 
He  makes  not  that  wearisome  which  should  be  ever  welcome ;  wherefore  his 
sermons  ore  of  ordinary  length,  except  on  an  extraordinary  occasion.  He  counts 
the  success  of  his  ministry  the  greatest  preferment  Yet  herein  God  hath 
humbled  many  pains-taking  pastors,  in  making  them  to  be  clouds  to  rain« 
not  over  Arabia  the  happy,  but  over  Arabia  the  desert  and  the  stonf.— Dr.  Fuller. 

^A'ollld  I  describe  a  preacher  such  as  Paul, 
AVero  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design  : 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere  ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt,  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chasto, 
And  natural  in  gesture  ;  much  impress'd 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too  ;  alTectionate  .in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guHty  men. — Cotcper. 

PEEACHER.— The  Model 

Preachers  want  models  as  well  as  the  artist,  the  statesman,  and  the  author ; 
but  who  is  he  to  take  as  his  exemplar?  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Baxter,  Whit- 
field, Chalmers,  Ilobertson.  I  venerate  these  men  as  popular  administrators  of 
divine  truth  ;  but  none  of  them  are  perfect  models.  They  had  many  excellencies, 
and  also  many  defects.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  grand  and  only  perfect  ideal.— 
JI.  T.  Miller. 
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An  tha  elemfintB  of  powezfdl  speaking  were  exemplified  in  the  model  Preacher, 
of  whom  it  18  said — "  Kerer  man  spake  Uke  this  Man.**  He  stands  alone  among 
the  advoeates  of  tmth,  shining  them  out  of  view  as  does  the  son  the  other  lights 
of  heaven. — Dr,  Skinner. 

FBSAGHKB.— The  Ofliee  of  the 

The  office  is  the  first  in  the  world,  and  co-eval  with  the  world.  It  is  to  show 
US  that  God  ia,  not  was  ;  that  He  tpeaketh,  not  spake.  So  real  is  it,  that  it  can- 
not snfifer  the  dednction  of  any  falsehood. — Emerson. 

PSSACHES. — ^The  Perftmetory 

It  is  haxdlj  an  imaginary  ease  to  describe  one  as  approaching  the  Sabbath-Daj 
somewhat  in  this  way : — **  I  have  got  to  preach  I  I  have  beat  out  pretty  much 
an  there  is  in  that  straw,  and  I  wonder  what  I  shall  preach  on  next  ;'*  and  so  the 
man  takes  the  Bible,  and  begins  to  torn  over  the  leaves,  hoping  that  he  will  hit 
on  something.  He  looks  up  and  down,  and  turns  forward  and  backward ;  and, 
finaUy,  he  does  see  a  light,  and  he  says — **  I  can  make  something  interesting  from 
thaL"  Interesting,  why?  For  what  purpose?  What,  under  heaven,  but  that 
he  is  a  salaried  officer,  expected  to  preach  twice  on  Sunday,  and  to  lecture  in  the 
middle  of  the  week;  and  the  time  has  come  round  when,  like  a  clock,  it  is  his 
hosineu  to  strike;  and  so  he  does  strike,  just  as  ignorantly  as  the  hammer 
strikes  upon  the  beU  1  He  is  foUowing  out  no  intelligent  plan.  He  is  a  perfunc- 
tory preacher,  doing  a  duty  because  appointed  to  that  duty. — H.  W,  Beecher, 

FBSACESB. — The  Popular 

The  popular  preacher  must  not  aspire  to  be  equally  great  as  a  thinker  and  a 
scholar :  he  has  chosen  his  line  in  life — no  mean  ono,  as  all  must  admit  who  have 
felt  the  power  of  sacred  eloquence;  but,  having  chosen  his  lot,  he  must  abide  by 
it  Let  him  discipline  his  mind  for  his  particular  vocation,  rejecting  not  sub. 
ndiazy  aids,  and  ever  ready  to  borrow  a  hint  from  those  who  are  scholars  only, 
md  not  preachers. — Heard, 

FBEACHXB.— A  PowerM 

Much  reading  and  thinking  may  make  a  popular  preacher ;  but  much  secret 
pnyei  most  make  a  powerful  preacher. — Berridge. 

FBSiCHEB.— Bsality  Veeessary  to  a 

The  preacher  may  re-produce  verbatim  the  language  of  the  wise  and  good, 
copy  to  the  letter  the  phraseology  in  which  religious  thought  and  feeling  have 
beea  often  coached ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  but  the  echo  of  other  men's  experi- 
eoee,  and  not  the  expression  of  his  own,  the  profoundest  truths  will  fall  ioefiec 
tirely  from  his  lips.  There  wiU  be  an  unnaturalness  and  unreality  in  the  very 
to&e  and  manner  in  which  he  utters  them.  The  words  that  once,*  spoken  by  true 
lod  living  men,  had  life  and  power  in  them,  spoken  by  him,  will  be  spiritless, 
HfdiSB,  vapid.  The  rod  is  not  in  the  magician's  hand,  and  it  will  not  conjure, 
hi  oUier  great  arts,  there  is  a  strange  power  which  genius  and  originality  confer 
<n  their  possessor,  and  which  no  mere  intellectual  discipline  can  communicate- 
The  poet  is  bom,  not  made ;  and  by  no  literary  culture,  however  elaborate,  can 
tile  man  of  mere  devemess,  closely  as  he  may  echo  the  poet's  style  and  manner, 
|iin  that  nameless  power  to  move  and  thrill  and  captivate  the  hearts  of  men — 
that  secret  charm  of  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,  which  wo  recog- 
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nize  in  him  on  whom  the  trae  poetic  spirit  rests.  So  in  that  far  higher  region  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  which  the  preacher  of  divine  truth  is  conyersant,  there 
is  a  power  of  reality,  an  influence  over  men's  minds  and  hearts,  possessed  by  the 
man  on  whom  a  nobler  and  loftier  than  the  inspiration  of  genius  rests,  and  whose 
whole  soul  is  in  daily  communion  ?rith  the  heavens,  which  no  mere  intellectaal 
discipline  can  emulate. — Profe9$oT  Caird, 

FBSACHSB.— Bules  eannot  Make  a 

No  preacher  was  ever  made  by  rules.  You  may  have  a  bag  full  of  exeeUent 
tools,  but  if  your  fingers  be  unskilled  your  instruments  are  of  little  nse.  Does 
the  spade  make  the  gardener?  Does  the  easel  make  the  painter?  A  man  mty 
read  guide-boards  and  finger-posts  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  yet  never  take  a 
walk ;  or  he  may  be  profound  in  Bradshaw,  and  yet  never  enter  a  tzain. — Dr, 
Parker. 

FBSACHEB.— The  Beope  of  a 

A  preacher  is  a  teacher;  but  he  is  more.  A  teacher  brings  before  men  a  given 
view,  or  a  department  of  truth :  he  expends  his  force  upon  fkcts  or  ideas.  But  a 
preacher  assimies  or  proves  facts  and  truths  as  a  vehicle  through  which  he  may 
bring  his  spirit  to  bear  upon  men.  He  looks  beyond  mere  knowledge  to  the 
character  which  that  knowledge  is  to  form.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  shall 
know;  they  must  he.  Every  stroke  of  his  brush  must  bring  out  some  element  of 
the  likeness  to  Christ  which  he  is  seeking  to  produce.  He  is  an  artist,  not  of 
forms  and  matter,  but  of  the  souL  Every  sermon  is  like  the  stroke  of  Michael 
Angelo's  chisel,  and  the  hidden  figure  emerges  at  eveiy  blow. — H.  W.  Beeeker. 

FBEACHEB.— A  Serious 

I  love  a  serious  preacher  who  speaks  for  my  sake  and  not  his  own ;  who  seeks 
my  salvation,  and  not  his  own  glory.    He  best  deserves  to  be  heard  who  uses 

speech  only  to  clothe  his  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts  only  to  promote  truth  and 
virtue.  Nothing  is  more  detestable  than  a  professed  disclaimer  who  retails  his 
discourses  as  a  quack  dues  his  medicine. — Bishop  Massillon. 

FREACHEB.— A  Severe 

Friendless  and  powerless  as  Christ  seemed  to  be — as  in  His  earthly  relations 
lie  certainly  was — He  did  not  repress,  on  certain  occasions,  a  burning  indigna- 
tion ;  and  if  a  voice  of  thunder  was  required  to  awaken  and  alarm  that  genera- 
tion, such  a  voice  was  lifted  up,  and  resounded  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  It  was  not  of  choice  so  much  as  from  necessity  that  His  preaching 
occasionally  took  that  fonn,  which  was  a  broad  exception  to  its  pervading  tone, 
and  that  with  stern  severity  He  rebuked  the  age  in  which  He  appeared.  "  This 
is  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  " — "  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets,  which  has 
U'LU  shod  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  shall  be  required  of  this  generation. "^ 
I'pou  the  scenes  of  His  earlier  ministrations  He  poured  forth  His  indignant  yet 
juithotic  warnings: — "Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  I  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida!'' 
Hut  the  objects  of  His  deepest  aversion  and  abhorrence  were  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes — the  leatlers  of  the  chief  sect  in  that  day,  the  transcribers  and  interpreters 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  strikingly  more  patient  with  the  Sadducees — the  latitudi- 
nariaus  and  free-thinkers  of  Judea,  although  He  decisively  condemned  their  prin- 
ciples. Even  to  the  convicted  and  gross  Wolater  of  the  laws  of  morality  He  spoke 
with  wondrous  gentleness;  but  His  severity  wus  consuming  when  He  turned  U) 
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the  men  of  stem  orthodoxy  and  of  saintly  rigour — ^the  admired  bnt  nnworthy 
champions  of  Judaism: — "Ye  serpents!  ye  generation  of  Yipers!  how  shall  ye 
flseape  the  i^wtw^finm  of  hell?" — Dr.  J,  Young, 

niAjGHKB.— The  Sight  of  a  Ortat 

There  is  no  finer  sight  than  that  of  a  great  preacher  addressing  an  assembly 
with  a  power  self-oonseioas  enough  to  secure  perfect  ease,  yet  self-misgiving 
enougli  to  inyest  the  speaker  with  the  holy  and  tender  charm  of  devout  reliance 
upon  a  stiength  that  is  not  his  own  I  Does  not  such  a  sight  enkindle  your  best 
amhitifln  7—Dr,  Parker. 

FBlAfSHSB.— A  SnooMsAil 

I  saw  one  man,  armed  simply  with  God's  Word, 

Enter  the  souls  of  many  fellow-men. 
And  pierce  them  shsiply  as  a  two-edged  sword. 

While  conscience  echoed  back  his  words  again, 

mi,  even  as  showers  of  fertilizing  rain 
Sink  through  the  bosom  of  the  valley  elod, 

So  their  hearts  opened  to  the  wholesome  pain, 

And  hundreds  knelt  upon  the  flowery  sod, 

One  good  man's  earnest  prayer  the  link  between  them  and  God  t 

Norton, 

VBIAGEIB.— A  Traa 

A  true  preacher  can  always  be  known  by  this — ^that  he  deals  out  to  the  people 

Us  life — ^Hfe  passed  through  the  fire  of  thought ;  he  converts  life  into  truth. — 


FBIACHm— The  Truth  in  a 

A  preacher  is,  in  some  degree,  a  re-production  of  the  truth  in  personal  form. 
Hm  truth  must  exist  in  him  as  a  living  experience,  a  glowing  enthusiasm,  an 
intense  reality.  The  word  of  God  in  the  Book  is  a  dead  letter :  it  is  paper,  type, 
sad  ink.  In  the  preacher  that  word  becomes  again  as  it  was  when  first  spoken 
I17  pro^liet,  priest,  or  apostle.  It  springs  up  in  him  as  if  it  were  first  kindled  in 
kos  heart,  and  he  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  it  forth.  He  is  so 
Biofed.-— IT.  W.  Beecher. 

fUAGHlB.— An  Uneonvertod 

As  the  devil  when  he  assumes  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  so  is  a  wicked  man 
who  he  goes  about  to  recommend  virtue  and  describe  the  power  of  godliness. 
He  IB  a  slarange  unnatural  mixture  of  the  two  most  disagreeing  things  in  the 
and  a  monster  made  up  of  a  resemblance  of  heaven  and  hell  I  A  man, 
to  himself  of  secret,  unrepented  guilt,  of  unmortified  passions  and 
^petitee  in  their  ftill  natural  power,  when  his  lips  go  without  his  heart,  his  words 
mst  tnn  upon  himself,  and  fly  in  his  face ;  and  he  is,  though  otherwise  of  great 
iMitias  and  endowments,  at  the  best  but  "  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
^mbal' — ^nothing  but  noise,  without  any  sense  of  what  is  spoke.  His  speaking 
00  difine  suljects  is  strained  and  unnatural;  and  no  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy 
cut  some  up  to  the  genuine  air  of  sincere  piety. — Bishop  Browne, 

Ihe  preaehing  of  the  Word  doth  not  become  him  ;  it  is  harsh  and  unkind  in 
Us  mouth,  as  though  it  came  out  of  a  wrong  bow,  or  like  unto  a  shuttle,  which 
tittcKeth  finom  the  hand  of  a  child ;  he  is  in  the  pulpit  as  the  guest  at  the  banquet 
vkieh  wanted  his  wedding  garment — H.  Smith. 
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FBEACHSB.— An  Uiuaiietified 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  an  unsancUfied  professor,  bat  how  much  more  to  be 
an  nnsanctificd  preacher  t  Doth  it  not  make  you  tremble  when  70a  open  the 
Bible,  lest  you  should  there  read  the  sentence  of  yonr  own  condemnation  f  When 
you  pen  your  sermons,  little  do  you  think  that  yon  are  drawing  up  indictments 
against  your  own  souls  1  When  you  are  arguing  against  sin,  that  yon  are  aggr^ 
vating  your  own  I  When  you  proclaim  to  your  hearers  the  unsearchablfi  riehei  of 
Christ,  that  you  are  publishing  your  own  iniquity  in  rejecting  them,  and  your  own 
unhappiness  in  being  destitute  of  them  I  If  you  speak  of  hell,  yon  8i>eak  of  your 
own  inheritance ;  if  you  describe  the  joys  of  heaven,  you  describe  your  own 
misery,  seeing  you  have  no  right  to  "  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  0 
miserable  life  1  that  a  man  should  study  and  preach  against  himself^  and  spend 
his  days  in  a  course  of  self-condemning ! — Baxter, 

FBEACHSB.— An  Unsympathiiing 

Haying  no  sympathy  as  a  man  with  men,  he  wiU  never  do  them  good.  Ton 
might  as  well  take  an  icicle  to  warm  an  invalid's  bed  with  I — H,  W,  Beeeher, 

FBEACHEB.— A  Veteran 

Oh  I  have  seen — ^nor  hope  perhaps  in  vain 

Ere  life  go  down  to  see  such  sights  again — 

A  veteran  warrior  in  the  Christian  field. 

Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  not  wield ; 

Grave  without  dulness,  learned  without  pride. 

Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-eyed, 

A  man  that  would  have  foiled  at  their  own  play 

A  dozen  would-be's  of  the  modem  day; 

Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use, 

Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready,  to  produce. 

Could  fetch  from  records  of  an  earlier  age. 

Or  jfrom  pliilosopliy's  euliglitcned  page 

His  rich  materials,  and  regale  your  ear 

With  straius  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear ; 

Yet  above  all  his  luxury  supreme, 

^Vnd  his  chief  glory  was  tlie  Gospel  theme  ; 

There  ho  was  copious  as  old  Greece  or  liome. 

His  happy  eloquence  seemed  there  at  homo, 

Ambitious,  not  to  shine  or  to  excel. 

But  to  treat  justly  what  he  loved  so  well. — Cowper. 

PREACHEE.— The  Way  to  Train  a 

In  order  to  form  a  young  speaker  into  a  good  preacher,  lie  should  first  be  set 
to  address  the  lower  classes.  Among  such  audiences  ho  will  be  better  able  to 
discover  his  own  special  talent,  and  to  utilize  liis  quidifioations. — Mullois. 

Some  of  the  greateet  preachers  of  the  age  began  their  great  work  by  adilressing 
the  inmates  of  hospitals  and  workhouses,  or  the  scholars  of  some  Sunday- Sclitx>l. 
Ihese  humble  places  were  really  tlieir  colleges  for  pubhc  speaking  ;  and  they  who 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  afliicted,  the  lowly,  and  the  young, 
fiilod  not,  in  after  years,  to  command  the  attention  of  the  learned,  the  noble,  and 
tlie  aged. — I)r.  Davies. 
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FBBAOHEB^— A  Tonng  Baw 

He  IB  ft  bird  not  yet  fledged,  that  hath  hopped  out  of  his  nest  to  be  chirping 

on  a  hedge,  and  will  be  straggling  abroad  at  what  peril  soever.    The  pace  of  his 

acnnon  is  a  ftdl  career,  and  he  nms  ifildlj  over  hill  and  dale  till  the  clock  stop 

him.    The  labour  of  it  is  chiefly  in  his  longs;  and  the  only  thing  he  has  made 

in  it  himsdf  is  the  fiuses.    His  action  is  all  passion,  his  speech  inteijections,  and 

he  has  an  excellent  fkcnlty  in  bemoaning  the  people.    His  style  is  compounded 

of  twmtj  BCTeral  men's,  only  his  body  imitates  some  one  extraordinary.     His 

commendation  is — that  he  never  looks  npon  book;  and,  indeed,  he  was  never 

Qied  to  it.    He  preaches  but  once  a-year,  though  twice  on  a  Sunday ;  for  the  stuff 

is  still  the  same,  only  the  dressing  a  little  altered :  he  has  more  tricks  with  a 

sermon  than  a  tailor  with  an  old  doak,  to  turn  it  and  piece  it,  and  at  last  quite 

disgnise  it  with  a  new  pre&ce.    If  he  have  waded  further  in  his  profession,  and 

voald  show  reading  of  his  own,  his  authors  are  postils,  and  his  school-divinity  a 

ettechism.— BitAop  Earle, 

FBSACHXB8.— Alarming 

They  specially  dweU  upon  '*the  tenon  of  the  Lord.**  Preachers  of  this  school, 
no  doubt,  show  a  great  anxiety  to  display  the  more  awfhl  features  of  that  Gospel 
which  it  is  their  office  to  proclaim  and  enforce.  They  seek  to  warn  men  from 
evil  by  pressing  on  their  conscience  the  terrors  of  the  Law,  rather  than  attract 
them  to  good  by  urging  the  forbearance  of  the  Gospel.  This  line  of  argument 
invdres,  more  or  less,  minute  descriptions  of  the  misery  that  await  the  finally 
unpenitent,  and  a  more  or  less  minute  enforcement  of  those  terrible  denunciations 
which  tell  of  a  "  worm  that  never  dies,  and  of  a  fire  unquenchable." — Dean  Ramsay, 

I  am  afraid  that  those  who  have  expatiated  most  on  infernal  subjects  have  felt 
them  the  least.  A  predilection  for  such  subjects,  and  a  calm,  deliberate,  minute 
exhibition  of  them,  always  strikes  me  as  a  kind  of  Chrittian  cruelty,  the  spirit  of 
m  QMto-da-Ji,  I  sincerely  doubt  the  utility  of  a  laborious,  expanded  display  of 
the  horrors  of  hell :  as  far  as  I  have  had  the  means  of  observing  the  actual  efifect, 
I  bave  found  it  far  the  greatest  where  one  would  anxiously  wish  it  might  not 
exist  at  all — ^in  the  minds  of  the  timid,  scrupulous,  and  melancholic.  The  utmost 
sptoe  I  would  aUot  in  my  writings  to  this  part  of  the  revelations  of  our  religion 
ihoold  not  at  any  rate  exceed  the  proportion  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  this 
psit  of  truth  bears  to  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Book,  the  grand  predominant  spirit 
of  which  is  love  and  mercy. — Foster, 

PBSACHES8. — ^The  Assuraaee  and  Spirit  Keeessary  to 

The  fSrst  and  grand  concern  of  preachers  is — to  be  sure  that  what  they  under, 
tike  to  discourse  about  is  genuine  Gospel ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this  assurance, 
sot  gigantic  strength  of  intellect,  so  much  as  a  delicate  simplicity  of  spirit,  like 
the  simple  life  of  a  new-bom  babe,  is  the  best  pre-requisite. — Dr,  Skinner, 

FISACHEB8. — Connsels  to 

Toorself  a  new -bom  bard  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — cast  behind  you  all  couformity, 
nd  acquaint  men  at  first  hand  with  Deity.  Be  to  them  a  man.  Look  to  it  first 
ind  only,  that  you  are  such ;  that  fashion,  custom,  authority,  pleasure,  and 
Qooey  are  nothing  to  you — are  not  bandages  over  your  eyes,  that  you  cannot 
M»— but  live  with  the  privilege  of  the  immeasurable  mind ;  be  to  tbem  a  divine 
Bond;  be  to  them  thought  and  virtue ;  let  their  timid  aspirations  find  in  you  a 
^ioiid ;  let  their  trampled  instincts  be  genially  tempted  out  in  your  atmosphere ; 
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let  their  doubts  know  that  yon  have  doubted,  and  their  wonder  feel  that  tou 
have  wondered.  By  trusting  your  own  soul,  you  shall  gain  a  greater  confidenee 
in  other  men.  For  all  our  penny-wisdom,  for  all  our  soul-destroying  slavecy  to 
habit,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  all  men  have  sublime  thoughts,  that  all  men  do 
value  the  few  real  hours  of  life :  they  love  to  be  heard ;  they  love  to  be  caught  up 
into  the  vision  of  principles.  We  mark,  with  light  in  the  memory,  the  few  intsr* 
views  we  have  had  in  the  dreary  hours  of  routine  and  of  sin  with  souls  that  made 
our  souls  wiser — ^that  spoke  what  we  thought — ^that  told  us  what  we  knew — ^that 
gave  us  leave  to  be  what  we  inly  were.  Discharge  to  men  the  priestly  office,  and, 
present  or  absent,  you  shall  be  followed  with  their  love  as  by  an  angeL — Emenon. 

Bring  your  own  spirit  to  the  Fount  of  Inspiration ;  live  in  habitual  commanion 
with  the  Infinite  Truth  and  Love,  and  the  words  you  speak  to  men,  whether  mde 
or  refined,  will  i>osse8s  a  charm,  a  force,  a  power  to  touch  their  hearts  and  mould 
their  secret  souls,  which  no  words  of  eloquent  conventionalil^  can  ever  attain. 
There  will  be  an  intuitive  recognition  of  the  divine  fire  which  has  touched  your 
lips.  Other  preachers  may  be  more  able,  learned,  accomplished.  In  apter 
words,  and  with  more  of  the  logician's  or  the  orator's  art,  may  they  discourse  of 
things  divine ;  but  to  them  there  will  be  something  lacking  still.  The  shape  and 
semblance  and  colour  of  truth  they  may  display,  but  it  wfll  be  as  a  waxen  imita- 
tion of  the  lilies  of  the  field  ;  the  divine  aroma  will  not  be  there.  The  movement 
-  and  play  of  vital  thought  and  feeling  they  may  contrive  to  simulate,  bat  it  will 
be  but  a  mimicry  after  all — the  galvanizing  of  dead  thought,  not  the  ft^e  and 
spontaneous  power  and  grace  of  living  truth. — Profetior  Caird, 

When  you  preach,  be  real;  say  to  yourself—"  Now  I  must  get  into  these  hearts 
some  truth  from  God;"  strike  as  those  who  would  make  dints  upon  their  shield 
of  hardness,  yea,  and  smite  through  them  to  their  heart  of  hearts ;  speak  straight 
to  them,  as  you  would  beg  your  life,  or  counsel  your  son,  or  call  your  dearsst 
friend  fVom  a  burning  house,  in  plain,  strong,  earnest  words. — Biihop  Wilberforte, 
Do  not  fear  the  face  of  men.  Remember  how  small  their  anger  will  appear  in 
c  t  er  n  ity . — M'  Chey  nc. 

Dive  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  souls  of  the  people ;  touch  the  best  chords  of 
their  hearts;  be  inspired  with  their  aspirations;  be  animated  with  their  passions. 
l^jssess  yourself  with  what  is  best  in  them,  and  return  it  to  them  in  vivid  expres- 
sions and  glo^N-ing  eloquence,  tliat  they  may  think,  feel,  will,  as  you  do ; — that  their 
thought  may  seem  to  have  anticipated  yours,  while  at  the  same  time  you  exercise 
Bway  over  them.  Then  your  sermon  will  be  the  outward  expression  of  the  best 
sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  ennobled  by  the  Divine  Word. — MulloU. 

Do  not  attempt  to  say  everytliing,  but  what  you  do  say,  say  welL — Cornicnin. 

I^ot  all  your  performances  be  plain  and  scriptural.  Choose  for  your  pulpit- 
subjects  tlie  plainest  and  most  needful  truths;  and  endeavour  to  make  them 
j'hiijier.  Be  serious  in  their  delivery.  Afiect  not  fine  words,  but  words  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teaches;  that  is — sound  speech,  which  cannot  be  condemned. 
Enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom  debase  your  matter.  Gold  needs  not  to  be 
} fainted.  Scripture  expressions  are  what  people  are  used  to,  and  will  rememb«T. 
Consider  the  lambs  of  your  Hock.  You  must  take  them  along  with  you.  Do  not 
over-drive  them  by  being  over -long  or  over-fine. — M.  Henry. 

Your  sermon  must  be  such  that  you  may  hope  to  have  the  blood  of  your 
S  iviour  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  His  g«)od  Spirit  breathing  in  it. — Mather. 

I'reach  a  crucified  Saviour  in  a  crucified  style. — P.  Henry. 
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How  graftt  it  the  difference  betwixt  a  preacher  formed  gradually  by  the  hand 
of  God  in  retirement,  ikiting,  and  prayer,  and  thoee  ordained  in  haste,  who  have 
no  oUmt  lehool  bat  the  worid,  no  other  masters  besides  themselTes,  and  no  other 
pwnaialAun  than  homan  studies  I — Qiieffi«2. 

fBUCmatS^DifBvMit  Kinds  of 

A  speenlatiTO  preacher  is  apt  to  diflcass  snlgects  in  a  train  of  argamentation 
which  diTcati  them  of  their  heavenly  unction  and  simplicity.  An  accomplished 
pnaeher  is  in  danger,  even  in  the  evangelical  field,  of  Aimisbing  more  food  for 
the  jwagmation  than  fat  the  immortal  souL  A  doctrinal  preacher  has  his 
isvomite  chapters  and  class  of  suljects,  which  seem  to  comprise  nearly  the  whole 
cf  his  ministrations.  An  experimental  preacher  speaks  according  to  his  own 
^iritnal  exercises.  If  he  has  been  awakened  by  the  terrors  of  the  Law,  his 
fnaehing  wiU  probably  partake  more  of  the  character  of  alarm  than  of  tender- 
ness and  hoff^i  but  if  he  has  been  **  drawn  hy  the  bands  of  love,"  he  may  be  led 
almost  tmeoaseiously  to  omit  the  persuasive  influence  of  "  the  terror  of  the  Lord.** 
A  psBctieal  preacher  has  seen  the  looseness  of  profession  resulting  from  exclusive 
viawB  of  doetrine  or  experience,  and  perhaps  leaves  his  statements  bare,  or  imper- 
fcei^  connected  with  either.  An  applicatory  preacher  may  Ikil  in  giving  dear 
and  eopneeted  statements  of  doctrine.  A  discriminating  preacher  may  be  in 
dsBgsr  of  perplexuig  his  hearers  with  refined  distinctions,  drawn  more  imme- 
distely  from  his  own  spiritual  exercises  tban  from  the  clear  system  of  the  Word 
of  God.  A  decided  preacher  will  need  a  deep  tincture  of  humility,  forbearance, 
sod  love;  else  his  "zeal  will  be  without  knowledge,"  and  his  labour  prove  the 
cemsion  of  almost  unqualified  offence.  It  is,  therefore,  an  important  exercise  of 
*"HBtfiri«1  wisdom  not  to  indulge  the  tone  of  preaching  which  accords  with  the 
lisscf  oar  own  mind,  without  great  self-distrust,  much  earnest  prayer,  and  a  clear 
pososooii  that  it  passes  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own  individual  experience-^ 
cmbiaeing  within  its  range  alike  the  converted  and  the  unconverted. — Bridges. 

nUQHIBI.— The  Early 

With  them  Christ  was  the  pulse  of  each  thought;  holiness  their  atmosphere; 
God  their  home;  His  glory  tbeir  object;  His  love  their  motive;  the  world  a 
Kpodiated  thing  behind  their  backs. — Dean  Law, 

wwamnma — ^Inoompetent 

I  know  men  whose  moral  reputation  is  above  suspicion,  whose  scholarship  is 
Kwad,  and  whose  doctrine  is  unexceptionable, — men  who  have  college  certificates, 
and  eten  nniversity  honours,  who  can  do  nearly  everything  but  preach.  In  con- 
vnation  th^  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  ground ;  in  point  of  infor- 
■atkn  th^  are  decidedly  above  the  average ;  in  manners  they  are  fit  for  the  best 
Ndstf ;  yet  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  they  are  utterly  incompetent — Dr.  Parker. 

Ken  who  enter  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  because  of  the  position  in 
Mdsty  that  it  will  give  them,  will  soon  make  it  manifest  tbat  they  are  signally 
isftttd  for  their  holy  work.  They  may  have  completed  a  prescribed  curriculum 
tta  university,  and  honourably  won  their  degrees;  a  Inshop's  hands  and  a 
^sbop^  pfayers  may  have  set  them  apart;  yet  they  will  prove,  after  all,  but 
viet^ed  preachers  of  divine  truth.  Successful  they  cannot  be.  Nay,  they  will 
^asdo^i  to  the  chariot  wheel  of  the  Gospel,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
'cte  the  high  purpose  of  Heaven  as  it  regards  the  salvation  of  men.  Better 
^  bsd  never  been  bom  than  do  that ! — Dr.  Daviet. 

II 
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,  Wlto  !8  not  familiBr  with  the  vatobmcda  of  tlie  bon^-taaathed  ictiocl'tiidi 
the  popular  iniUiict  haiiiuned — "ModeiBtef  Tirtoe  is  iU  own  rcwuit,  <'bit^ 
n>b«(l  inuDceDce  deBoeQdiog  troju  heavea — in  no  graat  Lewte,  dccanno  iti 
decency  prim  of  visage  ftnd  trim  of  garb,  tbo  enligbleninent  of  tba  itt,  i^ 
-  h^iinnesa  of  the  grealest  namlier.  flows  bUodly  forth  as  the  prcscbing  al  On* 
tiaaiCjr.  The  art  of  Uiese  pre»:iier8  is  Boftlj  to  tiioutb  tmism,  aldlfull}  In  S^ 
Gorani  on-place. — Bayni. 

nXAOHSM. — Voa-BruiKallMl  uid  Svuigtliekl 

Some  pte»ch«i,  irhMe'er  bo  their  subject,  are  never  crangdiial;  ollaiW 
MOliientl;  so  alwap,  though  thdr  theme  bo  somp  point  in  natural  reUgion  a  w 
l^nal  ethics.    The  eennoiia  of  Horde;  are,  aa  to  their  satgects.  pecuiiirV^^ 
.  tian ;  and  u  epeciiocns  of  sound  and  forcible  reasoning,  oni]  nervom  and  Smld 
writing,  and  lor  the  most  part  as  impregnable  defence*  of  orthoclai?,lbr«B 
Alvaja  deserve  and  command  bi^h  admiration ;  bnt  aa  means  of  bringing  smM 
to  repenlsDoe.  or  of  sdvanoing  Chrisliiuis  in  spiritual  conformity  to  thei 
denjing  and  EnS^ing^  Lord,  they  have  not,  and  probabl;  it  was  not  meait  It4 
■bouJd  hare,  mndi  adaptation;  and  hence  Horsle;,  gigantia  as  be  is  in  wi" 
■tAniliug  and  leaming,  is  not  common];  classed  with  erangdieal  preochcn.  ^^'  ^ 
let  a  Leighton,  or  a  Baxter,  make  a  disconrse  on  the  Being  or  Pcovidcuv  of  <><)''* 
or  the  moat  oriliuary  dutj  betweoD  man  and  man — potuts  held  in  i.'oaiiiuin  "V 
Christiana  and  DeiBts — and  it  is  so  flilod  nitb  the  spirit  of  iUe  Gospel,  tLttc^'', 
word  ia  alive  with  that  a^ii.—Dr.  Simittr. 

WtBiUimBS,— Tlw  Fowsr  Poniwat  bf 

Armed  with  the  Divine  Word,  oar  power  ia  immense ;  bnt  the  fMis,  n^^ 

not  adeQuately  conviiicod  of  this,  nor  of  the  snperioritj'  which  wa  poocrn  a'^ 
everythiog  around  ub;  for,  vith  nothing  else  in  our  hands  bnt  that  liule  bt^^ 
which  is  cnlli:d  the  Gospel,  we  ma;  bring  the  world  to  otii  feet — JfuUirii. 

PBEACHZBS— Preaching  V>  ThemMlTSS. 

It  would  indeed  be  well  if  those  who  have  taken  upon  themselTes  to  pra^^ 
would  first  preach  to  tbemselvea,  then  afterwards  to  others. — Cardimtl  PoU. 

PREACHEBS. — Be  vival 

Revival  preachers  make  their  sermons  like  a  lens,  to  eoDcentrate  the  lajs 
truth,  and  ciLbibit  tbeiii  with  uuflinching  hand,  in  near  connection  with  t--^ 
sinufr,  till  tbcj  burn  and  iiillame  bis  beart. — Dr.  Jenkgn. 

PBEACEEBB  — Secular 

'Tib  a  very  sad  thitig  when  preachers  shsll  be  like  printers,  who  miny  ti:^* 
compose  and  print  off  many  things  nhich  the;  neither  understand,  lore,  ^^ 
have  any  experience  of;  all  tbey  aim  at  is  money  for  printing,  which  is  tfc^ 
trade;  or  when  they  sboll  be  like  gentlemen -ushers,  who  bring  ladies  to  l^fc 
pewB.  but  go  not  in  themselves;  bring  others  to  heaven,  and  themselves  "^B 
Willi  nut. — Venning. 

PBEACHEBfl,— Violent  and  Wordy 

Diatrust  violent  and  wordf  preachers  wheresover  f  on  meet  them ;  bnL.  « 
liBlening  to  them,  if  you  must,  go  home,  and  take  ont  yonr  Bibles,  and  n^M^  i 
Gospel  of  St  John,  and  see  how  he  spoke — the  tine  Son  of  Thondfr,      ttJh 
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vords  are  gone  into  all  lands,  and  their  sonnd  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  just 
becaase  they  are  calm  and  soher,  plain  and  simple,  like  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
his  lord  and  our  Lord,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. — Canon  Kingdey, 

FREAGHnrG— Abortive. 

Good  is  not  always  advanced  by  preaching.    Pearls  are  easily  thrown  aside 
Then  good  doctrine  is  preached  to  deaf  ears. — Forster, 

PBEACHIH6. — ^The  Absolute  Need  of 

In  looking  forward  through  the  course  of  the  future  generations  of  our  race, 
we  8te  them  constantly  subject  to  a  number  of  great  and  urgent  wants  which 
most  be  supplied ;  and  we  instantly  see  how  they  will  be  supplied.   \Ve  see  a  long 
BQccession  of  the  produce  of  the  earth— diiibsive  verdure  and  ripening  harvests, 
all  the  labours  and  rewards  of  agriculture ;  also  the  mechanical  and  many  other 
arts.    They  will  also  want  government  and  legislation ;  and  there  is  no  fear  that 
the  supply  of  this  should  ever  fail.    But  they  will  want  to  be  taught  religion  ; 
tod  how  must  this  want  be  supplied  ?    There  will  always  be  the  Bible,  numbers 
of  instructive  books,  domestic  teaching  in  serious  families,  and  that  occasional 
instruction  which  wise  and  religious  men  will  be  giving  to  those  around  them : 
there  will,  moreover,  be  the  instructive  admonitory  events  of  Providence — dis- 
pensaUons  which  express  great  truths,  display  the  divine  attributes,  and  illustrate 
thegreat  maxims  of  eternal  justice.    But  there  must  also  bo  a  continuance  of 
the  old  tried  expedient  of  preaching.    It  was  in  use  under  the  ancient  dispensa- 
tion :  it  has  been  the  grand  instrument  in  promoting  Christianity ;  and  it  is  to 
be  employed  through  all  nations  and  ages.    It  is  quite  a  natural  rational  expe- 
dient for  maintaining  and  promoting  religion  among  mankind.    It  is  in  the  very 
plamest  order  of  means. — Foster, 

FB£AuUuK0.— The  Act  of 

Preaching  is  a  continuous  act :  it  is,  in  several  consecutive  sermons,  one  and 
the  same  sermon. — Professor  Vinet. 

FBSACHin0. — The  Advantages  of 

In  re3i>ect  to  economy  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  how  much  is 
done  with  a  little,  comparatively  speaking  1  One  mind,  at  one  act,  conveys  ideas 
into  a  multitude  and  diversity  of  minds,  like  a  shower.  The  multitude  consents 
to  become  as  one  person  to  hear  one ;  suspending  all  their  diverse  individual 
employments,  that  they  may  in  a  large  company  meet  him,  an  individual.  What 
a  vast  expense  of  the  preacher's  labour  it  would  have  been  to  have  said  so  much 
to  80  many  persons  taken  iudlNddually  or  in  families  I  An  immeasurable  labour 
vhich  must  have  worn  months  and  years  away  !  And  indeed  if  the  instructor 
wold — according  to  some  of  the  wild  fantasies  of  the  Hindoo  mj-thologj' — become 
9aKy  men  for  the  work,  there  would  not  ])e  found  any  opportunity  for  tho  private 
inatruction  of  all  these  auditors.  Beside,  he  can  say  what  he  thinks  may  be 
Mefol  to  each  one,  far  more  freely  and  bfjLll}',  when  he  is  to  say  it  to  several 
hundreds,  than  he  could  to  almost  any  indiviJtiial.  There  is  another  advantage 
of  this  administration  of  religious  instnctiaa  to  a  great  number  together: — ^it 
wakes  all  to  be  witnesses  to  all  that  tliey  have  henrd  it  Nor  is  this  all.  It 
tends  to  secure  that  religion  sliull  bo  made  a  subject  of  regular  study,  of  deex) 
*nd  prolonged  thought,  in  some  part  of  the  community. — Foster, 
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PSXAOHmO.— AfBMtioiuite 

I  would  have  eyeiy  preacher  of  the  Gospel  address  his  audience  with  the 
generoos  energy  of  a  father,  and  with  the  exuberant  a£feotion  of  a  mother. — 
Archhuhop  Fenelon. 

PBEACHIH0.— The  Beit 

The  best  preaching  is  that  which  sends  people  to  the  Word  of  God,  which 
assists  but  does  not  supersede  the  closet  study  of  God's  Word,  and  which  points 
out  to  the  people  how  they  are  to  roll  away  the  stone  and  lay  open  the  pure  spring 
of  heavenly  truth. — Heard, 

PBEAGEDf  0.— The  Charaoter  of 

Preaching,  especially  on  Sundays,  should  be  to  the  people,  wearied  with  the 
toil  and  cares  of  the  week,  a  rest,  a  joy ;  or,  as  the  Scripture  says,  a  refreshment 
It  should  be  to  them  what  a  spring  of  water,  surrounded  with  Terdure,  is  to 
soldiers  worn  out  with  marching,  and  scorched  by  the  sun  and  burning  aanda. — 
MulloU.  , 

PSKACHDr0.~The  dassios  in 

'Tis  BcTelation  satisfies  all  doubts. 

Explains  all  mysteries,  except  her  own. 

And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life, 

That  fools  discoYor  it,  and  stray  no  more. 

Now  tall  me,  dignified  and  sapient  sir, 

My  man  of  morals,  nurtured  in  the  shades 

Of  Aoademus,  is  this  false  or  true  ? 

Is  Christ  the  abler  teacher,  or  the  schools? 

If  Christ,  then  why  resort  at  every  turn 

To  Athens  or  to  Rome,  for  wisdom  short 

Of  man's  occasions,  when  in  Him  reside 

Grace,  knowledge,  comfort,  an  un fathomed  store  ? 

How  oft,  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  text. 

Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  Tully,  preached  I 

Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 

And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth. 

Preach  it  who  might.    Such  was  their  love  of  truth, 

Their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candour  too. — Cowper. 

PREACHINO.— Decline  in 

It  is  time  that  this  ill-suppressed  murmur  of  aU  thoughtful  men  against  the 
famine  of  our  Churches — this  moaning  of  the  heart,  because  it  is  bereaved  of  the 
consolation,  the  hope,  the  grandeur,  that  come  alone  out  of  the  culture  of  the 
moral  nature — should  be  heard  through  the  sleep  of  indolence,  and  over  the  din 
of  routine.  This  great  and  perpetual  oflBce  of  the  preacher  is  not  discharged. 
Preaching  is  the  expression  of  the  moral  sentiment  in  application  to  the  duties  of 
life.  In  how  many  Churches,  by  how  many  Prophets,  tell  me,  is  man  ma<io 
sensible  that  he  is  an  infmite  scail — that  the  earth  and  heavens  are  passing  into 
his  mind — that  he  is  drinking  for  ever  the  soul  of  God?  Where  now  sounds  tlie 
persuasion  that  by  its  very  melody  iniparadiges  my  heart,  and  so  aflirnis  its  own 
(origin  in  heaven  ?    Where  shall  I  henr  words  such  as  in  elder  ages  drew  men  to 
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k«Ta  all — ikther  tnd  mother,  house  and  land,  wife  and  child,  and  follow  Christ  ? 
The  test  of  the  trde  fidth  should  certainly  be  its  power  to  charm  and  command 
the  son],  as  the  laws  of  nature  control  the  activity  of  the  hands — so  commanding, 
that  we  find  pleasure  and  honour  in  obeying.  The  faith  should  blend  with  the 
light  of  rising  and  of  setting  suns — ^with  the  flying  cloud,  the  singing  bird,  and 
the  breath  of  flowers.  But  now  the  priest's  Sabbath  has  lost  all  the  splendour  of 
natore ;  it  is  unlovely;  we  are  glad  when  it  is  done ;  we  can  make,  even  sitting 
in  our  pews,  a  ikr  better,  holier,  sweeter,  for  ourselves. — Emerton, 

FBXACHnrCK— Defined. 

Preaching  is  only  the  collecting  into  one  discharge  the  whole  power  of  a 
nimstsi^s  daily  life-studies  and  conversation.  As  the  lightning  cloud  discharges 
in  one  iostant  the  fbroe  which  had  been  silently  gathering  into  it  during  days  of 
eabn  sunshine,  so  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  discharges  no  more  than  he  has  been 
dnwing  into  himself  in  his  daily  life. — Heard, 

TRIACEnrO.— DiserimiiiAte 

SkilAilly  disconnect  vices  and  errors  from  individuals.  Place  the  latter  apart, 
ind  then  assail  the  former :  be  merciless,  dose  up  all  loop-holes,  allow  no  scope 
fxa  the  resistance  of  bad  passions ;  tread  the  evU  under  foot.  But  raise  up  the 
ndoos  and  erring ;  stretch  out  a  hand  to  them ;  pour  confidence  and  good- will 
into  their  souls ;  address  them  in  language  such  as  will  make  them  hail  their 
ovn  defeat: — ^** Brethren,  I  speak  to  you  as  I  love  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
bent"— IfitUow. 

FBSiCHnre.— ]>oetriBal 

Miny  people  think  that  doctrine  should  be  the  staple  of  preaching — that  on  a 
niny  day,  or  when  the  minister  is  not  quite  well,  he  can  preach  morality,  but 
that  when  he  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  knows  what  he  is  about,  he  should 
preach  doctine.  The  doctrinal  preaching  may  be  food  for  one-teiith  of  his  con- 
Sngation;  but  the  nine-tenths  will  be  driven  by  it,  through  disgust,  into 
OMnltties.  It  creates  two  distinct  parties — the  spiritualists,  who  are  alnrays 
lookiDg  God-ward,  and  dying — '*  Thither !  thither  I "  and  the  moralists,  who  look 
mta-ward,  and  cry — **  Hither !  hither  I  *  The  one  party  lives  in  the  then,  the 
other  party  in  the  now.  Both  are  right — minister  and  people,  and  both  are 
wrong.    Doctrines  and  moralities  must  be  united. — H,  W.  Beecher, 

ntK&CHIVO^— Srangelieal 

Evaogelieal  preaching  is  preaching  which  presents  Chritt  in  everything,  and 
tmpkmif  ^  Chriit.—Dr.  Skinner. 

Wherever  the  Lord  Jesus  is  preached  in  the  fidelity  of  Scripture,  setting  forth 
the  deatj  of  His  Person, — the  completeness  of  His  atoning  death  as  recondling 
God  to  man, — the  perfection  of  His  justifying  righteousness, — the  sovereignty  of 
ffii  graee, — the  unchangeableness  of  His  love, — and  the  fftithftdness  of  His 
^onmat  engagements, — such  truths  will  never  return  void.  There  is  a  secret 
Kle  and  power, — a  persuasive  sweetness  in  such  preaching  that  feeds  and 
B^^^fini  the  soul  which  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness, — ^yea,  there  is  a 
Byrterious  something  about  it  which  makes  even  the  worldly  to  acknowledge  that 
K  is  the  thing  they  want,  if  they  could  only  be  brought  to  receive  it,  and  hold  it 
^/^^Maekenzie. 
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FBEACHIKG.— Experimental 

Preaching  experimentally  is  the  life  and  soul  of  preaching.  Men  love  Bermocs 
that  come  to  their  business  and  homes. — Ortoiu 

There  is  no  such  preaching  as  the  experience  which  a  man  gives  who  has  just 
realized  the  sinfulness  of  his  soul.  I  often  hear  myself  out-preached  by  some 
new  convert  who  can  hardly  put  words  together.  Some  say  exx>erimental  preach- 
ing is  shallow.     Shallow  ?    It  is  as  deep  as  the  soul  of  God ! — H.  W,  Beecher. 

Under  a  fresh  sorrow,  how  tenderly  can  we  comfort  I  When  a  feared  evil  has 
just  been  averted  from  ourselves,  how  fervently  can  we  exhort  to  trust !  When 
we  have  had  a  time  of  near  fellowship  with  God,  how,  unconsciously  to  ourselves, 
does  the  face  of  the  -soul  shine !  Not  that  our  own  religious  feelings  are  to  be 
obtruded  upon  our  people's  notice ;  for  that  would  betray  a  thinking  of  self— a 
base  pride,  sheltering  itself  under  the  mask  of  humiliation — a  subtle  form  of 
preaching  our  own  attainments,  our  own  conflicts,  the  extent  to  which  we  "  bear 
in  our  own  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  '* — when  we  ought  rather  to  be 
teUing  of  the  riches  of  His  grace,  and  showing  that  we  glory  only  in  His  cross. 
We  are  to  make  use  of  our  own  experiences,  and  the  more  marked  features  of 
spiritual  expression  in  our  own  character,  only  as  they  help  to  bring  out  new 
varieties  of  a  many-sided  life, — a  life  unseen,  a  life  from  heaven,  a  life  "  hid  with 
Christ  in  God." — D,  Moore, 

FBEACHIKG.— Expository 

The  advantages  of  expository  preaching,  especially  when  the  lectures  form  a 
continued  series,  are  numerous  and  important.  The  preacher  finds  his  text 
ready  to  his  hand.  He  is  constrained  to  comprehend  a  greater  breadth  of  scrip. 
tural  truth  than  he  would  take  in  if  each  text  were  chosen  by  itself.  He  is  carrie«l 
beyond  the  range  of  topics  which  he  might  naturally  choose, — borne  out,  as  it 
were,  more  into  the  open  sea.  Details  of  duty  and  of  sin  which  might  otherwise 
BcLiu  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pulpit,  may  not  only  bo  brought  within  it,  but  the 
preacher  may  gain  udditional  authority  in  handling  these  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  text  coming  in  course  that  gives  him  the  occasion.  Moreover,  to  the  peoj>lo 
the  2^ractice  of  expository  lecturing  is  very  instructive;  tlicy  see  muro  of  the 
fulness  and  comprehensiveness  of  Scripture,  and  are  trained  to  a  more  careful 
habit  of  reading  it,  and  to  an  habitual  endeavour  Lo  observe  its  scope  and  con- 
necti« >n. — Professor  Blaikie. 

Even  when  a  suitable  passage  has  been  selected,  the  preaoljer  will  need  to 
employ  his  strongest  logical  talent,  and  his  best  rhetorical  ability,  to  irnpnrt  suf- 
ficient of  the  rhetorical  form  and  sjiirit  to  the  expository  sermon.  He  wiU  need 
to  watch  his  mind  and  his  plan  with  great  care,  lest  the  discnurse  ovorllow  its 
hanks,  and  spread  out  in  all  ilireclions,  losing  the  current,  and  iho  deep,  strong 
volume  of  eloiiuence. — Dr,  Shcdd. 

PEEACHING.  —Extempore 

It  is  obvious  that  a  good  written  sermon  is  far  better  than  a  ])dd  extempore 
one  ;  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  a  good  extempore  sermon  is  the  highest  style  of 
preacliing,  the  most  natural,  the  most  impressive,  and  that  which  invariably 
fixes  the  attention  more  than  any  writt^^n  sermon,  however  excellent.  When  I 
use  tho  word  "extempore,"  I  mean  it  simply  with  respect  to  the  languaij''. 
Extempore  thought,  or  extempore  composition,  or  anything  indeed  extempore 
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except  the  deliyeiy,  is  sn  insolt  alike  to  God  and  the  people.  To  deliver  our- 
■elres  well  without  book,  we  mnst  have  mastered  our  subject,  explored  it  deeply, 
arranged  it  carefoUy,  and  mast,  like  a  painter,  carry  the  entire  image  of  onr 
finished  diseoorse  before  onr  eyes  into  the  pulpit,  or  we  shall  be  mere  praters, 
not  preachers. — Dean  Close, 

£Ten  if  you  could  satisfy  yourself  with  the  first  attempt,  yet  the  exertion  will 
do  you  good — thought  produces  thought.  You  must  not  be  discouraged  if  the 
attempt  at  first  seem  to  ML  The  infant  bird  practises  his  wings  as  he  stands  up 
in  the  nest ;  then  gets  upon  the  edges  of  it ;  then  upon  the  neighbouring  boughs ; 
and  then  takes  short  excursions  before  it  flies  more  daring  lengths.  As  the  natural 
congequence  of  use  and  improyement,  follows  the  divine  blessing.  Tliis  is  espe- 
ciaDy  true  of  the  cultivation  of  readiness  in  speech ;  for  the  memory,  like  a  friend, 
lores  to  be  trusted,  and  seldom  fails  to  reward  the  confidence  placed  in  it. — Jay. 

niACEniG.— Fine 

The  curse  of  the  age  is  fine  preaching ;  it  is  morbid  and  pestilential.  To 
attempt  to  say  fine  things  in  the  pulpit  is  a  solemn  sin ;  and  fine  sermons,  like 
all  other  finery,  are  very  evanescent  in  their  influence.  Let  the  fine  sermon 
■yitem  die  out  as  soon  as  possible,  useless  as  it  is  to  God  and  man. — E,  P.  Hood. 

I  have  not  found  that  God  hath  made  much  use  of  laboured  periods,  rhetori- 
cal flowers  and  elegancies,  to  improve  the  powers  of  religion  in  the  world  ;  yea, 
I  have  observed  how  Providence  hath  sometimes  rebuked  good  men  when  they 
have  too  much  affected  these  pedantic  fooleries,  in  withholding  from  them  His 
usual  aids,  and  exposing  them  to  shame. — Flavel. 

PBI/LCHIH0. — ^The  Foolishness  of 

The  foolishness  of  preaching,  by  which  God  is  pleased  to  save  us,  is  a  very 
difierent  thing  from  the  preaching  of  foolishness. — D.  Moore. 

llIACHDf0. — ^Indiscriminate 

It  is  a  belief  or  hope  that  the  hearers  are  all  Christians ;  that  they  are  all  in 
the  fold;  that  they  are  aU  believers;  all  children  of  God;  and  sheltered  under 
tke  doctrine  of  General  Redemption,  and  the  plural  pronouns  "  we,*'  "  ours,"  **  us" 
and  sach  like,  that  the  soothing  syrup  is  administered  that  keeps  the  congrega- 
tioD  in  carnal  quietude.  All  the  privileges,  blessings,  and  consolations  that 
bekmg  exclusively  to  God's  regenerated  people  are  dealt  out  with  unsparing 
Hbnality  to  the  whole  congregation;  and  the  only  member  whose  religion  is 
<iaMtioned,  is  the  individual  who  is  honest  enough  to  question  his  own  religion. 
The  timid,  tried,  living  soul  whose  secret  feelings  are — "Am  I  His,  or  am  I 
aot?"  18  the  solitary  mourner  who  is  persecuted,  scolded,  or  exhorted  to  put  forth 
hit  hand  and  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live.  Such  true  and  living  ones  are 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  the  ministry  that  cries  "  Peace,  Peace,"  and  "  builds 
np  the  wall  with  untempered  mortar.**  In  this  way  professors  are  cradled  in 
Pharasaic  security,  and  a  few  opinions,  grafted  upon  the  old  nature,  leave  the 
Buner  where  it  found  him,  destitute  of  the  new  life,  but  not  devoid  of  the  pre- 
somptaons  assurance  of  a  false  peace,  a  natural  faith,  and  a  heart  in  hitter 
nmtty  to  God's  truth  /—Dr.  Doudney. 

PlSACHIKe.— Indiyiduality  in 

There  must  be  individuality  in  the  aims  of  the  preacher.    The  Lord  Jesus 
<Ud  not  address  congregations  as  such,  but  made  the  individual  feel  that  He  was 
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■pMHiig  ta  loB,  and  tbat  be  mmt  sUad  or  Bill  ftloce :  most  liTe  uid  dii.  *oJ 
gii«  >e>B«nt  te  kinnpW,  Ttun^  ■  preulwi  nuut  de«l  in  ducns&ioDs  and  in 
gEBoml  iamimrfitm,  mud  tboogh  be  euuwt  klv»i  be  hortatoTj.  be  BbooH  pna^ 
aac  oolj  bcAra  Us  haBm.  bat  to  Xhem.    H«  ought  not  to  be  penonal,  but  b* 

iMie  u  tbu  evoT  eoDtdnue  Bhonld  feel  thM  be  U  tearahiW 
-•  hu  b£«ren  aptft.  tnd  preTent  tbeir  lomog  tbemaelii 
K  laaka  Uiaa  Uunk  of  themtebia.  while  in  the  crowi  ■ 
lb*;  «31  do  in  11m  iaj  of  jad$metit.-V.  d.  Jamet. 

If  da^jViM  In  tait  daj  would  reton  u  the  nmpliciti  or  the  Gospel,  an 
inad  ■—  lo  indrridnala  and  lea  to  the  orowd.  thute  would  not  be  «o  mM 
ecan^hBt  af  iIm  Jadine  of  tnie  irli^ioo.  Msht  of  the  mioiaten  of  the  piaaai 
iay  taka  dMir  laila  from  St.  Panl.  and  preach  from  the  newipapera.  When  Iha 
4o  n,  I  jnAr  tia  enjoj  mj  own  tbonghCs  rather  than  to  liflen.  I  want  m;  paaM 
to  eoMe  lo  Be  in  the  tpiix  at  the  Gospel,  aajing — "  Tea  aie  mortal  i  jpai  pn 
bMioa  ia  lai^:  jirax  work  miiGl  be  dose  qieed£l7.  Toa  are  immortal,  too,  Tg 
an  haataniDK  to  the  bar  ol  God;  the  jQdge  even  now  sundetb  at  the  dotsl 
niisfi  I  a*D  tbst  admasiatied,  I  bare  no  dispoeitioa  either  to  moae  or  to  alec 
D.WrimUT. 
PK1ACH1  ira.— LaboK  ia  CouMtioa  with 

There  most  be  the  labour  of  stodj-  befbre  pr«Mbiog— the  laboiiT  of  real 
loTe  in  prMching — the  labaor  of  coffnin^  aftar  preachiiig — and  always  the  Ii 
of  prayer  lo  sown  the  whole  with  ncee!«. — QumaiU 

If  fon  bar*  erar  baen  pririlegBd  to  enter  the  Tcsb;  of  a  diurch  after  tbo 
osoal  BHTTiBe,  ;oD  oao  tcarwl;  have  &uled  to  notice  bow  linpp;  tlie  preaefaer 
seemed  to  be  alter  hia  eiertjcn  ;  hii  £lce  wu  bathed,  aa  it  were,  io  the  nmafatne 
of  beaT«i.  and  bit  words  were  trolj'  pleasant  anil  aoeeptAbl?.  Tbe  bet  waa — hia 
anije^  waa  orer;  and  hia  aermoo,  ao  &r  as  be  oonld  jndge,  had  been  fkroimUf 
received  b^  the  andienee;  and  immediatelj  bis  mind  wat  tme  onea  more  as  tbe 
bird  on  tbe  wing,  or  tbe  breete  on  the  monntain.  Bat  tbia  waa  not  all:  the 
secret  of  that  happineaa  was  to  be  fbnnd  in  his  love  for  praaetung,  wbieh  had  jnat 
been  gratifled.— Dr.  Daviti. 

PEEACEDTS.— Iha  Mjitarr  of 

Tbe  mjtt^  of  preaehiDB  ia  this — that  a  word  ilionld  ba  the  bridge  aeroM 
whieb  spirit  pawns  to  hold  oommimion  with  qtiiit.  Nor  ia  this  all  tbe  nijstei; ; 
the  ssme  word  which,  heard  b;  thoDsands,  is  a  sonnd  ia  tbe  eara  and  nothing 
more;  tbe  aame  patbetio  appeal  which  in  the  eyea  of  thooBuidi  ia  0&I7  a  Am**  ol 
eloqaesM,  become*  to  the  awaktoed  apifit  a  tight  and  a  sound  like  that  whidt 
Saul  alone  understood  and  interpreted  when  the  rest  of  tbe  companj  "stood 
speechlesa,  hearing  a  Toice,  bat  seeing  no  man,*  or  aa  we  are  told  again— Iba; 
«aw,  indeed,  "Ibe  light,  bat  understood  not  the  Toice  of  Him  that  apakeu"  It 
was  a  pheoomenon  without  snj  meaaitig  to  all  but  one  in  the  oompao;.  So  the 
voice  and  gestare  of  tbe  preaober  may  be  voice  and  gesture  onl;  to  a  Cbtireh  AdI 
of  people;  but  to  one  prepared  spirit  there,  it  msy  be  the  Holy  Gboat  speaking 
by  tbe  power  of  the  month  of  Ibe  minister. — Heard. 

The  proTJdeDtial  ordo'  by  which  one  aonl,  one  single  soul,  is  tonohed  amoag 
a  orowd  who  remain  oold  and  unmoved,  ia  not  tbia  one  of  the  deepest  mystefies;— 
Profeuor  Vinet. 
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niACHEf 0w— Hm  Vatnnl  In 

Foormerij,  it  was  the  foahion  to  preach  the  natural;  now,  it  is  the  ideaL 
People  too  often  forget  that  these  things  are  profoundly  compatible ;  that,  in  a 
besutifiil  woik  of  imagination,  the  natural  should  be  the  ideal,  and  the  ideal 
the  oatoiaL — SekiegeL 

ntlACHZVO.— The  Haturaliiflts  ol 

Fkeeehing  should  be  as  natural  and  as  easy  as  healthy  breathing.  There  is  no 
oeesaon  for  it  to  be  a  toil.  It  should  be  the  expression  of  the  heart's  best  life,— 
not  the  effort  of  a  pump,  but  the  blessing  of  rich  and  genial  rain. — Dr,  Parker. 

IWAgHTWg^— Opm^AIr 

Jesus— the  world's  Teacher  as  well  as  Bedeemer — adopted  open-air  preaching. 
Soonetinies  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiftd  lake  or  the  calm  sea,  in  the  most  con- 
iiaenons  place  of  a  stragig^ing  Tillage,  or  some  by-way  of  the  Holy  Land,  but 
elue6y  on  the  crowded  streets  of  the  Hebrew  metropoUs,  He  seized  the  oppor- 
tontty  of  enunciating,  in  His  own  simple  yet  matchless  way,  the  great  verities  of 
infinite  mercy  and  grace :  and  His  immediate  successors  followed  His  example. — 
M»  Dtuiitm 

Open-air  preaching  is  a  direct  and  unquestionable  testimony  that  the  Gospel 
II  fisr  aD,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  among  all  classes.  "  Wisdom 
cristh  in  the  streets ;  in  the  place  of  chief  concourse  she  uttereth  her  voice ; "  and 
""i^tJtud^  are  thus  constrained  to  listen  to  her.  There  is  no  way  of  throwing  the 
Church  doora  so  wide  open  as  this.  No  Church  bell  sounds  in  their  ears  like 
the  Toiee  of  the  pastor  himself.  There  is  no  way  of  smoothing  down  the  class 
]cigiidiees  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  like  this  standing  up  under  the  vault  of 
God's  temple,  and  inviting  them  to  worship  there  and  then. — Heard. 

nmkifmrma — OpiidoBSOiL 

What  is  preaching  ?  is  a  question  to  which  there  would  probably  be  as  many 

nplias  as  to  "  What  is  truth  ?  "  Almost  every  minister,  and  almost  every  man,  has 

Us  own  taste,  and  his  own  standard,  and  his  own  weight,  and  his  own  measure 

fln  this  suljeet.    One  man  thinks  that  to  preach  means  accurately  to  divide  a 

gi?sn  topic,  logically  to  illustrate  it,  and  to  observe  a  perfect  but  cold  propriety 

tlooQgh  the  various  steps  and  stages  of  the  discourse.    This  is  the  mechanical 

flsa  of  preaching.    Another  imagines  preaching  to  be  the  exposition  of  a  par- 

tiflaisr  passage  of  Scripture,  bringing  out  from  it  all  that  is  in  it,  and  nothing 

non.    This  is  the  textual  idea  of  preaching.    Another  cares  not  a  straw  for  a 

Hmon,  if  it  do  not  contain  a  train  of  rigid  argumentation,  diversified  by  occa- 

Amfi  bortts  of  party  rage  and  strong  squirts  of  the  odium  theologicum.    This  is 

the  polemieal  idea  of  preaching.    Another  likes  no  preaching  but  what  contains 

i  string  <tf  appeals,  and  queries,  and  adjurations,  unconnected  with  principles, 

■ssappcrted  by  reasonings,  and  loose  as  a  rope  of  sand.    This  is  called,  though 

ftUy,  practical  preaching.    Another  wants  a  sermon  to  be  a  series  of  electrical 

■iMMioK-one  burst  from  beginning  to  end ;  the  clouds  returning  after  the  rain, 

and  no  cotton  so  thick  and  no  conscience  so  hard  as  to  exclude  or  resist  the 

pcfpetoal  tumult.     This  is  the  clap-trap  idea  of  preaching.     Another  wants 

floveis;  whether  natural  and  fresh  from  the  soil,  or  artificial  and  fkded,  it  does 

not  matter;  if  he  do  but  get  flowers,  and  hear  them  rustling  above  his  ears,  in 

the  breeze  of  briUiant  declamation,  he  is  quite  satisfied,  whether  they  keep  him 

laoguiahingly  awake,  or  lull  him  into  dreamy  repose.    This  is  the  florid  and  Corin- 
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tbian  idea  of  preachiug.  Another  is  content  with  exclamations ;  he  is  not  pleased 
unless  every  other  sentence  begins  with  Oh !  The  intexjection  Ah !  has  to  him  a 
peculiarly  pathetic  sound;  it  seems  to  melt  into  his  midriff  like  snow;  and  that 
preacher  would  be  his  Magnus  Apollo,  who  would  say — "Ohl  we  remaiic  in  the 
next  place."  This  is  the  inteijectional  idea  of  preaching.  Another  desideratet 
chiefly  delivery ;  no  minister  is  a  favonrite  unless  his  voice  be  musical,  and  his 
attitude  smack  of  the  boards ;  unless  he  indulge  in  a  profusion  of  studied  dedama- 
tion,  pointing  to  the  four  winds  when  he  names  them,  and  laying  his  hand  gently 
on  the  heart,  when  he  wishes  to  indicate  that  interesting  organ.  This  is  tlM 
material  or  Anthropomorphic  idea  of  preaching.  Another  judges  of  a  sermon  by 
its  length,  and  likes  it,  either  because  it  is  an  hour  or  because  it  is  only  the  half 
of  the  time.    This  is  the  arithmetical  idea  of  preaching. — GF.  QilfiUan. 

FUEACHUf  0.— The  Ordinanes  of 

It  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  rather  than  the  performance  of  a  man. — Sole. 

As  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  preaching  appears  to  be  graced  and  blessed  in  a 
superior  degree.  The  continuance  of  His  ambassadors  is  a  pledge  of  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  Kings — a  mark  of  truth  challenging  universal  examina- 
tion.— Yorke. 

The  ear  has  the  supremacy  over  the  eye,  as  the  organ  of  faith  in  this  dispen- 
sation, therefore  preaching,  put  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  very  first  of  Christian 
ordinances. — Heard, 

FBEACHIHO. — Perseverance  in 

It  may  be  demanded — "  What  must  be  done  when  the  labours  of  our  calling 
are  in  vain  ? "  We  must  follow  the  command  and  calling  of  God,  whether  we 
have  good  success  or  no,  and  whatever  comes  of  it.  Though  St  Paul  feared  his 
labour  was  in  vain,  yet  still  he  laboured.  Thus  to  do,  whatever  follows,  is  true 
wisdom  and  the  fear  of  God. — W,  Perkins. 

PREACHING.— Popular 

True  popular  preaching  is  not  that  wliich  is  addressed  exclusively  to  the  lower 
()rd(  ra,  hut  that  which  is  addressed  to  all,  and  is  understood  hy  all.  Such  is  the 
import' of  tlie  wurd—ijojmlar.  When  a  man  is  said  to  be  popular,  it  imi>lies  that 
he  meets  with  sympathy  on  all  sides; — from  among  the  upper,  the  Lnver,  and  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  The  Gospel  is  essentiiUly  popular;  Iience  Christian 
elo(|uence  also  should  he  popular  at  all  times  and  in  all  places;  as  well  in  large 
cities  as  in  small  towns  and  country  villages.— 3/mZ/ow. 

PREACHING.— Practical 

It  is  the  great  duty  of  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  press  the  practice  of  its 
precepts  npon  the  consciences  of  men.  But  tlion  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  enforce  this  practice  by  inculcating  its  doctrines. — Bishop  Ilorslcij. 

Truth  and  holiness  are,  in  the  Gospel  system,  so  intimately  iillied,  that  the 
warm  and  faithful  inculcation  of  tho  one  lays  the  only  foundation  for  the  other. — 
11.  Hall. 

PREACHING.— Practice  the  Way  to  Learn 

If  you  were  taking  drawing  lessons,  and  attempting  to  portray  the  human 
face,  hni  with  so  little  success  as  to  make  it  very  doubtful  what  you  weie  tr\iiig 
U)  do  ;  and  ii  you  should  look  up  to  your  teacher  and  say  to  him — •*  How  sliall  1 
increase  my  ability  to  draw  faces?  "     What  would  he  say  to  you  ?     "  l»ractice— 
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tiiAt  win  do  it"  Preaching  is  in  one  sense  an  art ;  not  in  the  ignoble  sense.  It 
b  a  thing  to  be  learned,  both  in  general  principles  and  in  practical  details.  It 
is  learned  bj  continaoaB  trying  and  practising. — B.,  W,  Beectier. 

FRBACWrifQ.— PraparatJon  for 

Let  US  not  make  any  distinction,  but  say  that  there  is  a  general  kind  of  pre- 
pantioii— «  profound  and  continuous  study  of  the  congregation,  of  human  life, 
of  oor  own  hearts,  and  of  the  Bible ;  a  habit  of  mental  discipline  and  of  arranging 
ideas  that  may  pass  the  mind,  which  will  never  leave  the  preacher  at  a  loss  in  a 
ftmiliar  addrese  or  a  simple  exposition  of  Scripture.  I  would  not  wish  this  to  be 
done  without  special  preparation ;  but  a  very  short  preparation  would  suffice. 
We  should  haye  more  time,  if  we  knew  how  to  measure  time  by  force,  to  adjust 
between  the  extensive  and  the  intensive — between  duration  and  intensity,  and 
woe  accustomed  to  reflection,  to  solitude,  to  gather  from  all  quarters  materials 
for  the  subject  which  occupies  us,  so  to  employ  profitably  every  moment. — Pro- 
feuor  Vinet, 

God  will  curse  that  man's  labours  that  is  found  in  the  world  all  the  week,  and 
thni  upon  Saturday,  in  the  afternoon,  goes  to  his  study ;  whereas  God  knows 
thit  time  were  little  enough  to  pray  in  and  weep  in,  and  get  his  heart  into  a  fit 
frune  for  the  duties  of  the  approaching  Sabbath. — Shepard, 

nLEACHIVQ. — The  Saving  Besults  of 

We  know  that  God  does  work  miracles  of  grace  through  the  weakness  of  our 
Iieaching;  We  know  that  this  setting  forth  of  His  Word,  to  be  brought  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  listeners  by  His  mighty  grace,  according  to  the  sovereign  work- 
ing of  His  blessed  will,  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  St  Peter  preached  at  Pentecost, 
bjr  iv  the  commonest  means  by  which  He  does  draw  souls  to  conversion  and 
lait,—BUhop  Wilberfarce, 

The  voluptuaiy,  the  man  of  envy,  of  ambition,  of  avarice,  resigns  the  hoarded 
ind  hardened  depravity  of  a  life.  The  desperate  are  taught  to  hope,  and  by  hope 
itimiilated  to  exertion  by  themselves  undreamed  of;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  afiirm 
tint,  amid  failures  innumerable  from  all  the  opposing  influence  of  human  cor- 
niptioD,  wonders  are,  through  the  compass  of  the  professing  Church  of  Christ, 
VToaght  on  any  single  Sunday  by  preaching  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  which 
exceed  in  number,  in  degree,  in  permanence,  all  the  moral  transformations  from 
bahitaal  vice  to  genuine  virtue,  ever,  by  any  means,  eflcctcd  since  tlie  fall  of 
fDMn^-W,  A.  BuiUr. 

FRIACHIHG.— XTniform 

Let  a  man  preach  in  the  city  as  he  would  in  the  country,  and  in  the  country 
v  he  would  in  the  city.  Preach  before  a  cultivated  audience  as  you  would  before 
ID  audience  of  farmers,  and  before  an  audience  of  farmers  as  you  would  before  a 
congregation  of  students.  The  subject-matter  of  preaching  is  common  to  all 
nenw—lf .  W,  Beecher. 

?B£1CHIH0. — The  Use  of  the  Threatenings  in 

You  shall  not  charge  me  with  keeping  back  the  Gosx)el ;  you  shall  not  have 
cause  to  say,  that,  commissioned  to  publish  to  you  the  glad  tidings  of  pardon,  I 
ieem  to  have  nothing  on  which  to  speak  but  the  feorfulness  of  punishment* 
Nevertheless,  I  would  make  use,  frequent  use,  of  the  imagery  of  wrath  and  tribu- 
lation. But  why  ?  you  may  say — why  turn  upon  you  the  blaze  of  that  final,  fear- 
fol  conflagration,  whose  very  flame  is  darkness,  when  I  might  illuminate  the 


of  tfaa  carelesB  among  jon  an  apprahenaion  of  Qod's  Tratli,  to  thi 
ai  it  veze,  acrosa  the  Boeni  of  judgmant,  and  biingiiig  befbre  hio 
of  the  la*t  M*ize>  and  Bhowing  him  how  ths  hosts  of  ths  wicked 
down  by  the  ineTeraibla  BeD(«noe — "DapaRJ  departt" — if  thna  t 
him  with  fbar,  and  make  him  ihiink  bom  what  ia  "oomiiig  on  1 
vhst  Bigemeas,  with  what  hopft,  might  I  then  aet  belbTe  bim  I 
wbM  eipeotaliciQ  might  I  then  u;  to  him — <■  Behold  the  lAmb 
taketh  awaj  the  lin  of  the  world  I ' — Caium  MelviU, 
PR»ACH]Hg.— The  Tolgu  Tona  of 

The  iojnttiee  of  the  ml^iv  tone  of  prMebing  ia  not  leet  bigna 
it  ia  to  the  aoola  which  it  piofaoaa.  The  pnaohsr*  do  not  see  that 
Ooepal  not  glad,  and  aheer  Him  of  ths  looki  of  bean^  and  th 
heaTen.  When  I  ase  a  m^jenio  Epsminondat — when  I  tM  a 
t«nipaiari«t  a  true  oiaior.  a  dear  friend — when  I  TibcaCa  to  the  mi 
of  a  poem,I  tee  beant;  that  ii  to  be  daaired;  and  lo  lovelf ,  and 
entire  consent  of  iQ  j  homan  being,  tonnda  in  my  eai  the  tereie  an 
that  have  sung  of  the  true  Qod  in  all  ages. — EmtrtiM. 

FBinBXEST.— The  Gonms  of 

Tia  the  cons  of  serrice ; 
Fref^nnent  goes  by  leCtei  and  affection, 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  whan  each  seooiid 
Stood  hail  to  the  lint. — Sliaktptan. 
FBSrxBMXHT.— The  Ualitrr  la  Selatien  to 

They  that  enter  the  ministry  for  preferment,  are  like  Jnda*  Uu 
the  hMg.—Selden. 
ntDIUUEl  X.  —PrwsBta  and 

Write  him  down  a  slare,  who  humbly  proud. 
With  prjMnts  bega  ptefgrment. — Ptnttu. 
FBBniDICl— The  IMbk  of 

What  will  not  pr^odioe  dot    It  was  that  «hieh  made  the  Jtm 
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ninniIC&— Iba  Fowtr  of 

Sneh  is  the  power  of  pr^dioe  in  the  different  sects  among  men,  that  they  reftise 
to  tdmowledge  eeoh  other  in  the  street;  they  cannot  preach  the  same  GK>spel  in 
lbs  same  place;  they  zeftise  to  read  the  works  written  by  one  another;  they  will 
aot  meet  on  the  same  platibcm;  and  even  refiue  admittance  to  Christians  to  the 
Loid%  TaUe,  beeanse  they  cannot  bring  their  minds  to  beUeye  as  they  do ;  and 
•ten  memben  of  the  same  body  will  not  hold  commnnion  with  one  another,  like 
tka  Egyptians  who  wonld  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  was  abomina- 
tioii  in  thsir  sight.  In  &et  and  in  practice  they  call  one  another  heretics  con- 
tiniafly^— T.  Hughet. 

ninnXIOK— the  Spidsr  of  the  Xind. 

it  has  been  tmly  said — ^that  it  has  the  singnlar  ability  of  accom- 
itself  to  all  the  possible  varieties  of  the  human  mind.  Some  passions 
ad  viees  axe  bat  thinly  scattered  among  mankind,  and  find  only  here  and  there 
I  if nnw  iif  reception;  but  pnjudicc,  like  the  spider,  makes  everywhere  its  home. 
It  has  neither  taste  ncr  choice  of  place,  and  all  that  it  requires  is  room.  There 
■  Ksvedy  a  situation,  except  fire  and  water,  in  which  a  spider  will  not  live.  So 
kt  the  mind  be  as  naked  as  the  walls  of  an  empty  and  forsaken  tenement,  gloomy 
m  a  dmgeon,  or  ornamented  with  the  richest  abilities  of  thinking ;  let  it  be  hot, 
cold,  dark  or  light,  lonely  or  inhabited,  still  prejudice,  if  undisturbed,  will  fill  it 
vidi  eobwdie,  and  lire  like  the  spider  where  there  seems  nothing  to  live  en.  If 
fti  one  prepares  her  food  hj  poisoning  it  to  her  palate  and  her  use,  the  other 
4o«  the  same;  and,  as  several  of  our  passions  are  strongly  characterized  by  the 
■dmal  world,  pr^udice  may  be  denominated  the  spider  of  the  mind. — Montagu, 

nORL— A  CluritaUe 

The  tithes  his  parish  fireely  paid,  he  took; 

But  never  sued,  or  cursed  with  bell  and  book : 

With  patience  bearing  wrong,  but  offering  none. 

Since  every  man  is  free  to  lose  his  own: 

The  country  churls,  according  to  their  kind, 

Who  grudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be  behind, 

The  less  he  sought  his  offerings,  pinched  the  more. 

And  praised  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor; 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare. 

To  feed  the  famished,  and  to  clothe  the  bare ; 

For  mortified  he  was  to  that  degree, 

A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see : 

*«Tme  priests,"  he  said,  '*  and  preachers  of  the  Word, 

Were  only  stewards  of  their  Sovereign  Lord; 

Nothing  was  theirs,  but  all  the  public  stores — 

Intrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor."— Dryd^n. 

mm.— €od  and  the 

Izistotle,  as  a  heathen,  defines  a  priest  as  one  presiding  over  things  relating 
tofts  gods;  and  Paul,  in  describing  the  work  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  said — 
"Ifsy  high  priest  taken  from  among  men  is  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  God."  God  was  to  be  everything  to  the  priests  of  His  appointment.  He 
bd  to  do  with  their  clothing,  their  diet,  their  means  of  support.  He  was  at  once 
tW  Aatfaor,  Master,  and  Olgect  of  all  their  ceremonies.     They  prepared  their 


< 


Bttcrifices  hj  His  direuUonH,  ouJ  tln'y  olTured  Oiam  to  Him  aecording  to  Gu  < 
A  priesr  vilbont  a  dnmiuant  eonedonsafcs  of  God  would  be  ■  conltidittiDa 
ihoory,  nod  >  hjpocriu  in  (^ondtlcl. — Dr.  Xhonuu, 

rXaST.—Jb*  GiM«i  of  ft 

Gits  me  tlio  prieft  these  graotw  ahmll  poaaess  ;— 
Of  an  BmbSBSwlor  the  just  uIiInbb; 
A  faUifr'8  lendflmssa,  ■  shepherd's  care. 
A  leader's  courage,  which  Uie  eroas  can  bear; 
Aiutra's  Boe,  s  watchmaii'B  vakefol  eje, 
A  pilot's  skill,  the  helm  in  stonns  to  plj : 
A.  fishiT'B  j>Ati('De«,  ■  Isboorer'B  toil, 
A  ^ide'B  dexterity  to  diBembroil ; 
A  pniptiet'i  inBpirntiuQ  from  aboT?, 
A  teachcya  kaowledgti,  and  a  Saviour's  love ; 
Gire  tne  Uie  pi-isst,  a  light  apao  a  hill, 
WboBe  tay»  his  whole  circnmferenee  can  fill ; 
In  God's  own  Word  sad  sacred  learmcg  vetsed. 
Deep  in  tho  stad;  of  the  heart  immersed ; 
Who  in  siuk  souls  ran  the  diSEosa  desci7. 
A  nd  wisely  for  restoralivoB  apply ; 
To  beatific  jiaslnres  loads  bis  sbeep, 
Watchful  frum  belliiJi  irrolTCs  bis  fold  to  keep : 
WliQ  seoka  not  a  conveoisnce,  bnt  a  cure ; 
Would  rathoi  souls  Lbon  bis  own  gain  in 
InHtrui'tive  in  bis  visits  and  eoDverse, 
Strives  ovtrj'ub^Ti  njilvntion  to  disparee 
Of  a  mild,  hamble  and  obliging  heart, 
.  Who  with  hia  all  does  to  the  neadj  pfurt; 
Distrusting  of  himself  in  Ood  eonildes, 
Daily  himself  among  bis  flock  divides ; 
Of  viitae  Qnirorm,  and  cbeeiM  air, 
Fixed  meditation,  and  inceasut  prayer; 
AffectioDi  mortified,  vell-guided  zeal. 
Of  siiTing  truth  the  relish  wont  to  feel ; 
Whose  province,  heaven,  all  his  endeavoora  sharesi 
Who  mixea  with  no  secular  oSbirs; 
Oft  on  his  pastoral  ateount  reflects ; 
By  holiness,  not  riches,  gains  respect; 
'Who  is  all  that  ho  wonld  have  others  be, 
From  wilful  sin,  though  not  &om  frailty  free; 
Who  still  keeps  Jesoa  in  hia  heart  and  head, 
Wbo  strives  in  steps  of  one  Archpriest  to  tzead ; 
Wbo  can  himself  and  all  the  woild  deny. 
Lives  pilgrim  here,  bnt  denizen  on  high. — Bitbop  Ktn. 

PEIEffl.— The  Great  Ei^ 

Tbe  Higb  Priest  of  tbe  Christian  religion  is  a  mtse  exalted  fiinetioDaC 
the  bigb  prieEt  of  the  Janisb  religion.  Trae,  He  is  not  of  the  tribe  of  Le* 
a  descendant  of  Aaron ;  but  He  has  a  more  noble  elevation,  and  a  Dare 
goished  rank.    He  is  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  can  trace  His  snccesaion  laitbs 
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— 

tlum  itton,  even  to  Melchisedec ;  and  He  was  called  to  His  priestly  office  by 
9^  di?ine  designation. — A,  Barnes. 

The  Jewish  high  priest  was  not  confirmed  in  his  office  by  an  oath ;  but  the 

(^^uistiAn  High  Priest  was.    His  priesthood,  therefore,  is  as  much  more  impor- 

tint  18  an  oath  is  superior  to  a  command.    The  Jewish  high  priest  found  it 

neeeaBsry  to  offer  sacrifices  for  his  own  sins,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  people ; 

^t  the  Christian  High  Priest  was  "  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,  separate  firom 

^tODen;"  consequently,  the  sacrifice  He  offered  to  God  was  for  the  sins  of  the 

world  alone ;  and  such  was  the  efficacy  of  that  one  sacrifice  of  Himself,  that  it 

not  only  satisfied  for  ever  the  claims  of  Infinite  Justice,  but  it  also  secured  for 

nianldnd  eyery  needful  blessing  of  Infinite  Mercy.    The  Jewish  high  priest,  more- 

wer,  was  removed  firom  his  office  by  death,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  another ; 

^i  the  Christian  High  Priest  abideth  in  His  office  continually :  "  He  hath  an 

inichingeable  priesthood."    Lastly,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  by  the  blood  of  goats 

«nd  calves,  entered  into  "  the  holiest  of  all"  once  a  year  only,  to  make  intercession 

hefore  the  mercy-seat  for  the  transgressors ;  but  the  Christian  High  Priest  has 

entered,  by  His  own  blood,  into  heaven  itself,  and  now  appears  for  ever  in  the 

pfwence  of  God  for  us,  so  that  we  can  never  believingly  approach  the  throne  of 

gnce  without  meeting  Him  there,  and  realizing  the  merits  of  His  atonement  and 

the  benefits  of  His  intercession.    For  these  grand  reasons,  the  priesthood  of 

JesQs  as  far  exceeds  that  of  Aaron  and  his  successors  as  the  gorgeous  light  of  the 

ton  exceeds  the  pale  glimmering  of  the  remotest  star ! — Dr.  Davies. 

ntIE8T.-Jadging  a 

So  long  as  the  life  of  a  priest  is  well-ordered  in  every  way,  it  is  invulnerable 
to  plots;  but  if  he  overlook  ever  so  little,  as  easily  happens,  since  he  is  but  a 
^i^>  and  is  crossing  the  devious  ocean  of  this  life,  he  derives  no  advantage  from 
^6  rest  of  his  good  deeds,  by  their  enabUng  him  to  escape  the  mouths  of  accusers, 
^  that  little  fault  overshadows  all  besides.  All  men  will  judge  the  priest,  not 
Hone  arrayed  in  flesh,  nor  as  one  inheriting  human  nature,  but  as  an  angel,  and 
one  delivered  firom  remaining  infirmity. — St,  Chrysostom. 

'ItQST^Xelebisedeo  the 

Mysterious  stranger  I  awful  is  thy  mien 

From  out  the  secrecy  of  youthful  time : 

Nor  father  thou  nor  mother ;  beginning 

And  end  of  life  untold ;  a  royal  priest ; 

A  kingly  priest ;  combining  in  thyself 

The  primal  grandeur  of  the  human  kind, 

Kings  and  priests  to  God ;  with  intellect  supremo 

O'er  aU  to  rule,  and  speech  to  vocalize 

The  silent  wonders  of  creation's  Lord. — Miidge. 

'^T.-A  Xodel 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train. 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man  ; 
His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace. 
And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face : 
-  Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor, 
(As  God  had  clothed  His  own  ambassador) ; 
For  such,  on  earth,  his  blessed  Redeemer  bore  ; 


mde  WM  hiaparisb,  not  coDlracted  close 

In  ati««u,  but  here  »nd  there  a  Btraggling  honoe ; 

TM  itill  he  via  at  hand,  without  reqaeit, 

'6  the  Bidt,  to  niMour  tlifl  distressed — 
TTnniiitiiig,  on  Toot  alonei  witliout  afiMght, 
The  dAngcra  of  a  dark,  Imnpeatuoos  nighL 

Hi*  pnacbiog  mnch.  bot  mwe  his  proitioe  wrongb^ — 
A  liTing  lemioii  of  (he  Cntha  be  taught — 
For  thit  bf  mles  severe  bis  life  be  squared. 
Tliat  tU  might  see  the  doctrines  which  ha  beard  ; 

~  said,  "  are  pattarnE  for  tbe  r< 

The  g^  of  fae«Taa  who  bear  tbe  Gt>d  irapiyBsed ; 
But  «hen  tbe  precioiu  eoiti  is  kept  ucolaan, 
He  Sovenjgn'e  imsge  ie  do  longer  seen ; 
If  the;  be  ftml  on  whom  the  people  tmst, 
Wei]  ma;  tbe  baser  brsai  contisal  a  rtut.' 

Saeh  ■*«  the  saiot,  oho  sbane  with  everj  grace, 
Beflectin^  MoBe«-like,  his  Makers  faee ; 
Qod  Mw  Wa  image  tirelf  wa*  aTTrwwnii, 
AndHiiown«tidi,MinarMtioii,  UeNed. — Dtydtn. 
mm.— Xo  lurifldac 

Than  areinatitated  oCBciaHf  in  the  Kew  Teatament  eeoaomr  Uahopi, 
•TingwBW^  pnabTtera,  teaehen,  et  wbaleret  other  e^thet  jon  ohoo 
Seriptare  taappi;  to  them;  bat  there  ia  no  ■aeh  officer  in  the  ChiiitJaix 
H  a  (aerificing  pried  The  reMoi  is — that,  when  the  ancient  eoonianj 
•wVi  Christ,  the  cTerlaating  high  prieet,  ehadowed  forth  b;  the  prieata 
came,  and  He  hat  now,  aa  it  is  called  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^ 
tnuiif^TaUe  priesthood' — a  priesthood  that  doe*  not  paas  from  Him  to  i 
whateT«r. — Dr.  Oauaiay, 


The  priest  who  is  not  dothed  with  righteooniaaB,  tlioogh  othwwisi 
admed  with  all  the  omamanta  of  human  and  dlnne  literature^  and  thoai 
i<ver  with  aeiaphic  ptudenoa,  ia  jet  bnt  a  naked,  beggailj',  despioable  ore! 
no  anthorit.'r.  no  intareat,  do  oaSk  no  aernae  ui  the  Choroh  of  Ood. — MUlu 

rum.— The  TatahfaiMM  af  a 

Th«  priest  mast  b«  fortiRed  at  thoogh  bj  adamantine  armour,  an 
wateh  on  ercoj  aide  with  ooaatant  Msl  and  petpetnal  rigilaooe  in  respeet 
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107  one  shonld  fiad  Bome  naked  and  imgiiarded  spot,  and  inflict  a  fiital 

For  all  who  stand  around  are  prepared  to  smite  and  cast  ^ini  down, — 

tij  his  enemies,  bat  many  even  of  those  who  protfiBSS  to  be  his  friends. — 

fOftOSI. 

-Th%  World's  High 

Man  is  the  world's  high  priest :  he  doth  present 

The  sacrifice  for  all;  while  they  below 
Unto  the  service  matter  an  assent, 

Saoh  as  springs  ase  that  fidl,  and  winds  that  blow : 
He  that  to  praise  and  laud  Thee  doth  refrain, 

Doth  not  refrain  onto  Himself  alone. 
Bat  robe  a  thousand  who  woald  praise  Thee  fain, 

And  doth  commit  a  world  of  sin  in  one. — G.  Herbert. 

:00B. — The  Establishment  of  the 

{.Mosaic  times,  the  head  of  the  family  and  tribe  was  recognized  as 
When  the  dispensation  of  Moses  dawned  apon  the  race,  a  certain  class 
ith  solemn  ceremonial  pomp,  were  set  apart  for  priestly  work.  Priest- 
inaed  among  the  Jews  an  office  of  stately  sacredness  and  paramount 
down  from  age  to  age,  until  He  came  who  by  "  one  sacrifice  perfected 
lem  that  are  sanctified."  Nor  was  the  sacerdotal  order  confined  to  the 
ide  as  the  race  has  ever  been,  the  craving  of  souls  for  some  person  or 
•  mediate  between  the  human  and  the  divine  has  perpetually  been  felt. 
ive  had,  and  still  have,  their  priests.  There  have  always  been  men 
professed  to  face  the  anger  of  the  gods,  turn  away  their  thunderbolts, 
iten  men's  heavens  with  love.  This  prevalence  of  the  priesthood 
ruths  which  may  be  elaborated  into  systems — truths  which  are  the 
•rk  of  all  theologies.  It  implies,  for  example,  man's  instinctive  fiedth 
oal  God,  and  his  belief  that  He  knows  all  the  events  of  man's  individual 
t  implies,  moreover,  a  belief  in  man's  moral  relation  to  that  God  as 
ftnd  in  the  necessity  of  meeting  with  Him  through  the  mediation  of 
re  holy  than  himself.  These  beliefs  underlie  all  religions,  and  pervade 
They  are  independent  of  logic.  Argument  can  neither  prove  nor 
m.  Their  foundations  are  laid  deep  in  the  nature  of  us  alL  They  are 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  human  history.  The  thick  fogs  of  ignorance, 
oating  vapours  of  scepticism,  may  cloud,  but  cannot  quench  them. 
I  and  blaze  with  an  inextinguishable  fire. — Dr.  Thomas, 

*nceivable  that  the  Jewish  priesthood  should  have  combined  the  sacri- 
he  pastoral  offices ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not :  it  was  saorifidal 
not  ministerial  as  welL  A  glance  at  the  institution  of  the  priesthood 
'  UB  of  this.  Under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  all  heads  of  families 
3rifice  and  conducted  worship,  thus  combining  in  one  the  office  of 
priest  and  of  the  minister  of  religion,  as  we  understand  this  word.  So 
:ed,  as  well  as  taught  and  trained  his  children :  so  Abraham ;  and  pro- 
ihisedec.  But  when  the  people,  on  account  of  their  idola^  at  Horeb, 
ved  of  the  general  right  of  priesthood,  that  part  of  it  which  referred  to 
nifice  was  confined  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  right  of  leading  fkmily 
nained  nevertheless  with  the  people,  as  the  one  privilege  of  the 
I  dispensation  still  reserved  to  the  eldest  bom ;  but  the  attempt  of  any 
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not  of  the  saceordotal  order  to  «4br  saorifioe  was  eUbflr  puniahed  with  de 
io  the  case  of  Korah.  Dathan,  and  Abizam,  or  witb  leproay,  as  in  the  < 
Sing  Uznah«— Heard.    ' 

PBIE8TH00D.— The  Honour  of  the 

The  prieethood  is  a  celest^J  honoor,  not  an  earthly  bat  a  heaTenly 
sion. — Philo, 

PBIB8TH00D.— A  Learned 

As  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 

To  be  perpetoally  attacked  by  fbes 

Open  or  ooyert,  be  the  priesthood  still, 

For  her  defSsnce  replenished  with  a  band 

Of  strenuoas  champions,  in  scholastio  arts 

Thoroughly  disciplined ;  nor  (if  in  course 

Of  the  revolTing  world's  disturbancee 

Cause  should  recur — which  righteous  Heaven  avert  !^ 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spirituajL  sires 

Degenerate ;  who,  constrained  to  wield  the  sword 

Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  asBailed 

With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 

Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  ungust, 

And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied : 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release ; 

But,  blessing  (}od  and  praising  Him,  bequeathed 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering  flame, 

The  £uth  which  they  by  diligence  had  earned, 

And  through  illuminating  grace  received, 

For  their  dear  eountrymen  and  all  moDkind  : 

0  high  example,  constancy  divine  1 — W.  Wordsworth. 

FRIXSTHOOD.— The  Model 

Christ's  prieBthood  is  our  great  example.  His  priesthood  is  what  the 
hood  of  every  one  should  be.  All  should  do  as  He  did,  regard  themst 
consecrated  to  heaven,  and  like  Him  stand  aloof  from  every  unclean  thii 
be  "  separate  from  sinners."  All  should  tread  the  earth  not  as  a  garden, 
ground,  or  a  market,  but  as  a  temple,  whose  sounds  are  the  voices,  and 
scenes  are  the  symbols  of  the  Eternal ! — Dr,  Thomas, 

FBI£STS.~The  Holineu  of  the 

Aaron  and  his  sons  were  originally  sanctified,  externally,  by  a  scries 
solemn  offerings  and  ceremonies.    Their  garments  were  also  pronoimced  h 
styled  holy  garments.    The  oil  with  which  they  were  anointed  was  dei 
holy,  and  was  forbidden  to  all  other  persons  on  a  severe  and  dreadful 
"  HoiJNESS  TO  THE  LoRD  "  was  engraved  on  a  plate  which  Aaron  was 
to  wear  upon  his  mitre.    Hence  no  absurdity  can  be  more  obvious  or  mo 
than  an  unholy,  polluted  character  in  a  man  whose  professional  business 
minister  to  God.    The  very  heathen  were  so  sensible  of  this,  that  theii 
claimed  generally,  and  laboured  to  preserve,  that  character  which  they  e 
BhncXiiy. —Prciident  Dwight. 
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nam^-L  Fnytr  to  Ckriit  for 

Oh,  bj  Thine  own  sad  burthen,  bonai 
So  meeklj  up  the  hill  of  Boon^ 
Teach  Thou  Thy  pzietts  their  dafly  cross 
To  bear  ss  Thine,  nor  ooont  it  loss  I — Keble, 

niBn._The  Vastments  of  tho 

The  ordination,  and  the  vesture  of  them  that  ministered  in  the  Tabemade  is 
in  tlu8  wise  rightly  applicable  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Chnrch,  that  the  outward 
ipleodonr  which  in  their  case  shone  brightly  in  ornamented  vestments,  shall 
not,  spiritiially  understood,  be  inwardly  conspicuous,  deep-seated  in  the  hearts 
of  than  who  serve  in  hofy  ministry  to  God — and  that  in  the  (leU  (good  works)  of 
thflN  GOT  Christian  priests  there  should  be  an  outward  glory  also,  a  glory  beyond 
vhit  is  to  be  sean  in  the  good  works  of  the  fiEuthftil  generally. — Bede, 

Holiness  on  the  head, 

Light  and  perfsetion  on  the  breast, 
Harmonious  bells  below,  raising  the  dead, 

To  lead  them  unto  life  and  rest. 
Thus  are  true  Aarons  drest. — G.  Herbert. 

KI0IBniOV.--I]idobtod  to  a 

Ihold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  firom  the  which  as  men  of  course 
^  nek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour 
^^MDielves,  hj  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto. — Lord 
Bams. 

Kiomm V— *  zni4o. 

Heligbus  profiMsion  was,  at  first,  a  conflict — a  sacrifice ;  now  it  is  become  a 
^lide^iL  Cedl. 

noittllOS  and  PBAOnCB. 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbour  aud  our  work  fiEurewell ; 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinftil  man  beneath  the  sky ; 
The  trivial  round,  the  common  task. 
Would  Aimish  all  we  ought  to  ask — 
Boom  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. — Keble. 

'I«nm0&-^1L  Laamad 

Osa  trambles  when,  after  heholdiug  the  Son  of  Man  commanding  the  elements, 
Hd  datpoiling  the  tomb,  and  declaring  that  He  would  return  to  judge  by  His 
W«d  t;^  quick  and  the  dead^ — to  see  some  i>oor,  wretched,  accountable  mortal 
ftHad  in  a  professor's  chair,  and  handling  the  Word  of  God  as  he  would  handle 
I^ttse  or  Thnoydides,— retrenching,  adding,  praising,  blaming;  lopping  ofTparts 
ii eDottining  miirtakes,  inconclusive  arguments,  rash  assertions,  and  the  like! 
^  pass  but  a  few  years,  and  the  learned  professor  shall  be  in  his  tomb;  while 
^ftpartide  of  this  Divine  Book  shall  have  passed  away;  and  when  the  Son 
of  MttB  ihaQ  daacend  from  heaven  by  this  Book  shall  all  be  judged.->Prq/€««or 
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f B07EB80B.— A  Pnnctilioiii 

He  was  a  man  that  would  keep  Chnrch  duly,  rise 

Karly  before  his  BervanU,  and  e'en  for 

Keligious  haste,  go  nngartered,  unbuttoned, 

To  momiug  prayer ; 

Dine  quickly  upon  high  days;  and  when  I 

Had  great  gueets,  would  e'en  shame  me,  and  rise  from 

The  table,  to  get  a  good  seat  at  an 

Aflcruoon  sermon. — Shakxpeare, 

PB0FS880B8.— False 

The  Gospel  has  come  to  them  in  form  alone,  and  not  in  power;  in  letter 
alone,  and  not  in  spirit.  On  Sundays  they  wear  the  showy  appearance  of  piety, 
but  during  the  week  throw  it  off  «-ith  their  Sunday  clothes.  They  would  Unshif 
tbcy  were  called  saints,  and  yet  count  it  an  insult  if  they  were  denied  the  name 
of  Christians.  They  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  and  appear 
in  the  gaudy  and  tinselled  garments  of  worldly  morality,  but  in  their  hearts  they 
deny  the  cruciAod  Sanour,  and  count  His  Gospel  as  an  idle  tale. — Gamier. 

PB0MI8E.— The  First 

No  sooner  had  man  fallen  than  started  forth  the  first  grand  promise — thai 
]>romiBe  of  promise — ^that  promise  which  contains  all  other  promises;  and  this 
l>efore  one  cry  for  mercy  was  uttered — before  one  tear  of  real  penitence  fell.  It 
burst  forth  from  the  long-suffering  of  God. — J.  H,  Evam. 

PB0XI8ES.— Christ  in  the 

The  whole  spiritual  firmament  glows  with  promisee,  as  with  stars  of  Taried 
magnitude,  but  of  enduring  fixity.  But  all  their  force,  and  beauty,  and  sweetness 
are  from  Christ. — Dr.  Gumming. 

FR0MI8E8.— Comfort  of  the 

The  proroiso";  are  wells  of  comfort  to  the  Church,  and  believing  prayer  is  the 
\ossfl  io  draw  the  water  out  of  the  wella. — W.  Seeker. 

FB0MI8ES.— The  Foundation  of  the 

Every  promise  is  built  upon  four  pillars: — God's  justice  and  holiness,  whiob 
vil]  nut  sulftT  Him  to  doccivo;  His  grace  or  Roodncss,  wliich  will  not  suffer  Him 
to  fcrLVt:  Ills  truth,  w)iich  will  not  suffer  Him  to  chani^e;  His  power,  which 
makes  Him  able  to  aocomiilish. — SalUr, 

PBOMISES.— Meditation  on  the 

The  promises,  as  thoy  must  bo  read  in  the  Scripture  with  diligence,  so  must 
they  bo  eullcd  to  remembrance  b}*  many  serious  musings  and  action <(  of  uur 
th<»nt;hts  upon  tlu  m,  else  they  will  never  prove  strenfrtheuing  and  reviving;  c*jr- 
dialH.  Knses  are  swetter  in  the  still  than  on  the  stalk ;  and  promises  are  mort* 
frnj,'rant  in  the  heart  than  in  the  ho(tk.  The  prrapes  hanging  on  the  >-iuo  do  not 
make  the  wine  tliat  cheL-rs  the  heart  of  man,  but  the  p-apcs  tlmt  are  squtv/cd 
and  trodden  in  tlie  wiuo-prtss ;  no  nioro  do  tlie  promibeN  as  they  Rtand  in  the 
llilile  work  joy  and  gladness,  but  as  tliey  ore  pondered  in  the  mind,  and  like 
piLiiSt'd  grai.es  havo  their  juice  and  virtue  drawn  from  them,  which  by  a  ]N'rcolu- 
ij"j)  in  the  thoughts  turns  int(>  a  most  sovereign  and  precious  liquor.— .S]p«r*fi>uv. 
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noIUIOATIOir.— Tftnlti  of 

To  nj  nothing  of  the  ill  nsage  sometimes  offered  to  that  onfortnnate  letter 
in  oor  alphabet,  which  makes  the  name  of  Jezebel  wo  mneh  safer  for  some  i>er8ons 
to  pionoimoe  than  that  of  her  husband,  has  not  its  antecedent  neighbour  "  g  **  a 
i^ht  to  complain  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  some  public  speakers,  when  its  lot 
^  at  the  end  of  a  word  ?    Is  it  not  sometimes  toumed  into  a  base  cacophony  of 
half  "g*'  and  half  "  k  "  (Jkingk)  ?  and  sometimes  made  to  disappear  as  absolutely 
u  then  a  iile  is  put  against  it  in  a  printer's  proof?    Against  the  inveterateness 
of  this  last  provincialism  no  scholarship  is  free.    Often  we  are  asked  to  pray  for 
oardeigy,  that  "they  may  have  a  true  knowledge  and  understandiN'  of  God's 
Word,"  aa  well  as  **  set  it  forth  by  their  preaohiN'  and  Uvin'  ;"  nay,  not  satisfied 
vidi  this,  it  is  much  if  he  who  ministers  for  us  does  not  send  us  home  with  only 
a  mutilated  blessm'  t    But  these  are  not  the  only  faults  of  pronunciation  which 
maoy  persons  seem  to  be  at  no  pains  to  conquer  {conker).    What  are  the  great 
merits  of  the  letter  ^  z,"  for  instance,  that^  with  some  readers,  we  cannot  be 
exhorted  to  the  duty  of  general  confession,  without  being  told  that  "  the  Scrip. 
tore  moreih  as  in  sundry  plazet  f  "  or  that  we  cannot  have  a  sentence  in  which 
tbe pronoun  "us"  occurs,  without  being  reminded  of  the  land  that  Job  came 
fion  ?    Or,  what  again  are  the  offences  of  the  letter  "  r,"  that,  by  men  from  some 
eoosties  it  should  first  (fiut)  be  cast  out  of  the  Church  iChutch),  and  after  that 
perhapa,  be  joined  on  bodily  to  the  ranks  of  her  enemies  (renemies)  ?    For  many 
of  these  peculiarities,  no  doubt,  the  authority  of  the  frequent  provincial  usage 
may  be  cited ;  and  if  '*  use"  makes  the  "  right,"  it  may  be  said — Why  should  the 
**M>imtiy''  be  obliged  to  take  its  laws  from  the  "town?"     But  whether  the 
eoontiy  do  so  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  preacher  should ;  and  for  this 
leaaon— that,  while  the  standard  or  normal  dialect  of  a  language  is  neither  unin- 
telligible nor  unpleasing  to  these  who  may  be  familiar  with  certain  provincial 
peraliarttaes,  the  Doric  of  the  provinces  does  become  unpleasant,  and  often  some- 
thing more,  to  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  Attic  of  the  capital.    In  these 
days  of  rapid  locomotion,  all  parts  of  the  country  are  brought  closer  together. 
We  shall  soon,  it  may  be  believed,  neither  speak  in  local  dialects,  nor  regulate 
tune  by  local  clocks ;  but  shall  all  approach  nearer  to  the  same  standard  of  ver- 
naeular  pronunciation,  just  as  chronometers  along  the  lines  of  railway  all  keep 
one  soikr  time. — D»  Moore. 

nOOF— DUEbts  from  Svidenco. 

Proof  is  employed  chiefly  in  relation  to  facts  or  physical  objects,  while  evidence 
is  ap^plied  to  that  which  is  intellectual  or  moral. — Crabbe. 

nOQFt— Ifeodod  by  Sceptics  only. 

Would  you  prove  the  magic  of  the  night,  the  rich  harvest,  the  flowering 
to  a  man  who,  firom  dawn  to  twilight,  and  often  under  the  moon, 
tbe  fields,  who  draws  his  scythe  through  the  grass  glittering  with  dew, 
who  letoms  in  the  evening  by  the  sides  of  rivers  in  which  the  stars  are  reflected  ? 
Bui  what  eloquence  would  be  necessary — what  power  of  description  and  reason- 
ing, to  faring  all  this,  living  and  real,  to  the  child  of  a  miner, — some  poor,  dwarfed 
who,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  smoking  lamp  fSastened  to  his  head, 
bis  track  along  a  dark  gallery?  To  him  who  sees,  belief  is  easy;  the  thing 
t;  I  touch  it;  it  is  mine.  To  him  who  sees  not,  you  must  bring  faith ;  and 
be  who  nuneo  faith  to  a  sceptic,  names  conflict — Oaeparin, 
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PBOPHECIES.~TlLe  Centre  of  the 

We  are  not  to  snppose  that  each  of  the  prophedee  recorded  in  the  Old  TeitA- 
ment  expressly  points  ont  and  elearly  charaeterizee  Jeena  Christ;  yet,  taken  tf  * 
whole,  this  grand  system  refers  to  ffim;  for  "the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  epini 
of  prophecy."  Nay,  He  is  the  only  person  that  eyer  existed,  in  whom  all  tbo 
prophecies  meet  as  in  a  oeiitte.-^Bueh. 

PB0PHECIX8.— The  Conneetlon  and  Variety  of  the 

Though  written  by  different  men  in  different  ages,  the  prophecies  haye  yei* 
yisible  connection  and  dependency,  an  entire  harmony  and  agreement  one  with 
another.  At  the  same  time  that  there  is  such  perfect  harmony,  there  is  also  gm^ 
variety;  and  the  same  things  are  foretold  by  different  prophets  in  a  difodi^ 
manner,  and  with  different  circumstances. — Buhop  Newton, 

PB0PHSCIS8.— The  Evidenoe  of  the 

Though  the  evidence  be  but  small  from  the  completion  of  any  one  prophecy 
taken  separately,  yet  that  evidence,  being  always  something,  the  amount  of  the 
whole  evidence  resulting  from  a  great  number  of  prophecies,  all  relative  to  the 
same  design,  may  be  considerable;  like  many  scattered  rays,  which,  though  eaeh 
be  weak  in  itself,  yet,  concentrated  into  one  point,  shall  form  a  strong  lights  and 
strike  the  sense  very  powerftdly.    Still  more:  this  evidence  is  not  merely  a  grow- 
ing evidence,  but  is  indeed  multiplied  upon  us,  from  the  number  of  reflected  lights 
which  the  several  component  parts  of  such  a  system  reciprocally  throw  upon  eaeh; 
till  at  length  the  conviction  rise  unto  a  high  degree  of  moral  certainty. — Bitkop 
Hurd, 

PB0PHSCIS8— Fulfilled. 

It  is  sweet  to  point 

To  prophecies  fulfilled,  when  spells  of  good : 

To  us  extinct  all  ill,  all  sin,  all  woe ; 

The  world  seems  wreathed  from  end  to  end  with  joy, 

And  garlanded  with  glory,  as  the  hall 

Of  some  great  populous  palace  at  a  feast ! — P.  J.  Bailey. 

PB0PHECIE8.— The  Obscurities  of  the 

Obscurities  there  are  indeed  in  the  prophecies,  for  which  many  good  reasons 
may  be  assigned,  and  this  particularly — because  the  prophecies  are  the  only  species 
of  writing  which  is  designed  more  for  the  instniction  of  future  ages  than  of  tho 
times  wherein  they  are  written.  If  the  prophecies  had  been  delivered  in  plainer 
t^rms,  some  persons  might  be  for  hastening  their  accomplishment,  as  others  might 
attempt  to  defeat  it ;  men's  actings  would  not  appear  so  free,  nor  Gotls  pro\'idence 
BO  conspicuous  in  their  completion.  But  though  some  parts  are  obscure  enough 
to  exercise  the  Church,  yet  others  are  sufficiently  clear  to  illuminate  it;  and  the 
obscure  parts,  the  more  they  are  fulfilled,  the  better  they  are  understoo*!.  Time, 
that  detracts  something  from  the  evidence  of  other  writers,  is  still  adding  some- 
thing to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  prophets.  Future  ages  will  comprehend 
more  than  the  present,  as  the  present  understands  more  than  the  past;  and  the 
perfect  accomplishment  will  produce  a  jHjrfect  knowledge  of  all  the  prophecies. — 
Bishop  Newton. 

PROPHECIES.— UnftUfilled 

They  are  like  ravines,  still  dark  and  misty,  from  whose  echoing  sides  comes 
up  the  heavy  footfall  or  terrific  cry  of  sorrows  not  seen  as  yet. — Dr.  J.  Hamilton. 
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BtOPHlOT.— IliA  Adv»atagM  of 

^Wf/baej  is  the  philosophy  of  liistory ;  it  is  the  key  that  admits  as  into  the 
•mos  of  Fnmdenoe;  it  places  as  in  tiie  midst  of  great  yerities ;  nay,  it  places 
m  behind  the  soenes,  and  shows  as  these  verities  in  their  origin,  in  their  order, 
ttd  in  iheir  progression.  It  permits  man,  whose  short  life-time  makes  him  the 
vitoesB  of  oidy  a  smsU  portion  of  the  actnal  drama,  to  hehold,  under  the  veil  of 
tymbol,  the  whole  series,  firom  the  first  incipient  act  which  eludes  his  oye,  to 
the  great  erowning  event  which  fills  a  world  and  fixes  the  gaze  of  nations. — 

ntOPHlOT— Defined. 

Prophecy  is  history  anticipated  and  contracted ;  while  history  is  prophecy 
•eeomplished  and  dilated. — Bithop  Newton. 

FBOPHKnr.— TliA  Graiideiir  of 

I  am  profoundly  afi^eoted  hy  the  grandeur  of  prophecy.  God  unveils  the 
Dreseoed  wall  of  the  fhtare,  not  so  much  that  we  may  count  the  figures,  and 
OMasore  the  robes,  and  analyze  the  pigments,  but  that,  gazing  upon  it,  our 
imaginations  may  be  enkindled,  and  hope  be  inspired,  to  bear  us  through  the 
dismal  barrenness  of  the  present  Prophecy  was  not  addressed  to  the  reason, 
nor  to  the  statistical  faculty,  but  to  the  imagination  ;  and  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  measariiig  love  by  the  scales  of  commerce,  or  of  admiring  flowers  by  the  rule 
of  iset  and  inches,  or  of  applying  srithmetic  to  taste  and  enthusiasm,  as  calcula- 
tioiia  and  figores  to  these  grand  evanishing  signals  which  God  waves  in  the 
flitare  only  to  tell  the  world  which  way  it  is  to  march. — H.  W.  Beecher. 

PBOPHECT.— The  Orowth  of 

What  a  beautifiil  sermon  or  essay  might  be  written  on  the  growth  of  pro- 
phecy— firom  the  germ  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  in  Genesis,  till  the  column 
of  dood  gathers  size  and  strength,  and  height  and  substance,  and  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  perfect  man ;  just  like  the  smoke  which  comes  up  and  at  last  takes  a 
genie's  shape ! — 8,  T,  Coleridge. 

PBOFUXOT. — ^The  Intorpretors  of 

Interpreters  of  prophecy,  during  the  lest  few  centuries,  have  been,  most  of 
them,  <^>iiMia>i  and  nonsensicaL  The  fact  is — when  fancy  is  their  guide,  men 
wander  as  in  a  maze.  They  see,  like  children,  gazing  into  the  fire,  not  what  is 
leaQy  before  them,  but  what  is  in  their  own  heads.  Great  truths  are  in  the 
FkophflCs  and  in  the  precious  Book  of  Revelation,  but  your  fanciAil  theologians 
Inni  thaw  sablimities  of  truth  into  the  toys  of  children,  when  they  give  their 
imsgination  license  to  act  as  an  expositor. — Spurgeon. 

nOPHIOT.— The  Power  of 

The  power  of  prophecy  was  fitfUl  and  intermitting;  in  this  point  it  resembled 
geniQa.  In  the  fine  language  of  Hushai,  it  lighted  upon  the  prophet  as  the 
**  dew  fidleth  upon  the  ground."  Rather,  it  came  upon  his  head,  and  stirred  his 
hair,  and  kindled  his  eye,  and  inflated  his  breast,  as  a  gust  of  wind  comes  upon 
a  pine ;  for,  though  sudden,  its  advent  was  not  soft  as  the  dew.  It  was  a  nobler 
demoniac  possession.  Recovered  firom  it,  the  jtrophet  resumed  his  ordinary 
oeevpatiQfn,  and  was  a  common  man  once  more.  Then,  too,  his  own  words 
leemed  strange  to  him ;  he  wondered  at  them,  as  we  can  conceive  the  Mled  oak 
wanderiiig  when  it  had  sweltered  honey.    He  searched  what  the  Spirit  did  signify 
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by  him,  nor  probably  was  he  always  successful  in  the  search.  Authors  of  meie 
human  gift  are  surprised  at  their  own  utteimnoes,  as  to  a  dreamer  his  oouTerse 
or  his  singing,  when  reviewed  by  the  light  of  day.  How  much  more  most  the 
prophet,  through  whom  passed  the  mighty  rushing  wind  of  the  Divinity,  have 
stared  and  trembled  as  he  re-caUed  the  particulars  of  the  passage ! — G.  (iiXfil\ak. 

FROPHECT.— The  Study  of 

When  we  consider  the  vast  range  of  prophecy  that  has  actually  been  fbMlled 
in  Christ,  and  the  importance  which  Christ  Himself  gave  to  the  predictions  con- 
ceming  Himself  in  the  discourse  which  He  addressed  to  His  disciples  on  the  way 
to  Emmaus,  that  He  took  a  general  view  of  all  that  related  to  Himself^  and  thus 
conveyed  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  hitherto  **  slow-of-hearf*  iii«?4*ipi^^  it 
must  surely  be  evident  that  Christ's  ministers  ought  not  to  neglect  the  prophecies, 
lest  they  fall  under  the  same  censure ;  and,  if  ministers  be  ignorant,  the  people 
will  be  so.  So  numerous,  indeed,  and  so  diversified  are  the  hypotheses  stated 
and  confidently  defended  as  undoubted  truth  by  modem  writers  on  prophecy, 
and  so  great  the  obscurity  which  they  have  succeeded  in  throwing  around  the 
subject,  that  many  have  been  led  to  question  whether  prophecy  be  intended  to 
be  understood  till  it  shall  be  completely  unravelled  by  the  events  to  which  it 
refers,  and  we  are  almost  induced  to  look  at  every  new  attempt  as  another  inge- 
nious guess  at  the  meaning  of  a  seemingly  inexplicable  enigma.  Peirhape  those 
prophecies  which  relate  to  the  general  spread  of  the  Gk>spel  should,  in  our  times, 
be  regarded  as  particularly  deserving  attention.  However,  the  young  preacher 
will  very  properly  consider  prophecy  as  a  subordinate  subject  of  study,  and  which 
will  only  occasionally  occupy  a  place  in  his  ministrations. — Dr.  SturtevanL 

PROPHET.— The  Best 

The  wisest  man  is  the  best  prophet. — Menander. 

PROPHET.— The  Dreams  and  Sights  of  the 

Yc8 ! — what  was  earth  to  him  whose  spirit  passed 

Time's  utmost  bouuils  ? — cm  whoso  uushrinking  sight 

Ten  thousand  shapes  of  burning  glory  cast 

Their  full  resplendence  ?     Majesty  and  might 

Were  in  his  dreams ; — for  him  the  veil  of  Ught 

Shrouding  heaven's  inmost  sanctuary  and  throne. 

The  curtain  of  the  unutterably  bright, 

Was  raised  ! — to  him,  in  fearful  splendour  shown, 

Ancient  of  Days  1  e*en  Thou  mad'st  Thy  dread  presence  known  ! 

Hemaru. 
PROPHET. — The  Excellency  of  a 

Prophecy  reaidoth  not  but  in  a  man  who  is  great  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  wliose 

affections  overcome  him  not  in  any  woridly  things,  but  by   his  knowleilge  be 

overcome th  his  affections  continually ;  on  such  a  man  the  Holy  Ghost  cometh 

down,  and  his  soul  is  associated  with  the  angels,  and  he  is  changed  to  another 

man. — Maiinonides, 

PROPHET.— The  Supernatural  Oift  of  the 

The  prophet  had  a  supernatural  gift  That  this  was  more  than  genius  is 
evident  from  the  terms  applied  to  it ;  the  power  moving  them  is  always  a  moral 
power ;  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost — a  divine  power — "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
them " — from  the  purposes  served  by  their  utterances,  which  are  uniformly  moral 
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— 

tDdspiritoAl — ^from  the  ol^ts  preaented  to  their  view,  often  lying  hid  in  regions 
viueh  tlM  moflt  eagle-eyed  genius  were  unable  to  scan — and  from  the  miracolous 
dnomituioes  by  which  so  many  of  their  messages  were  sealed.    That  this  snper- 
oitanl  power  4id  not  interrupt,  though  it  elcTated  their  natural  faculties,  is 
tfident  from  the  divenitieB  of  style  and  manner  which  are  found,  not  only 
•moDg  diflE^nt  prophets,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  prophecy.    This  gift, 
•gain,  (^lerated  on  the  prophets  in  divers  manners.    Sometimes  God  visited  their 
minds  hy  nlent  soggeetion ;  sometimes  He  spoke  to  them,  as  he  did  to  Samuel, 
by  a  TQtee ;  aometimee  the  prophet  fell  into  a  trance  or  day-dream,  and  sometimes 
God  inctmeted  him  by  a  vision  of  the  night;  sometimes  angeUc  agency  was 
Biterpoied  as  a  medium,  and  sometimes  Gk)d  directly  dawned  upon  the  soul ; 
sometimes  ftitore  events  were  distinctly  predicted,  sometimes  they  were  adum- 
brated in  figure ;  and  sometimes  counsel,  admonition,  and  warning,  constituted 
tbe  eotize  "  burden.**    Language,  often  trembling  under  the  load,  was  the  general 
vdiide  £]r  the  prophetic  message,  but  frequently,  too,  *'  signs  "  and  "  wonders  " 
of  the  moat  singular  description  were  employed  to  shadow  and  to  sanction  it. — 
Q.QtlfiUan. 

nOPHBTB. — ^The  ChangeftilBasi  of  the 

Prophets  are  men  who  speak  from  a  divine  impulse  rather  than  from  their 
ovn  thought  or  wisdom.  A  man  may  occasionally  be  the  medium  of  a  divine 
attenmee,  and  yet  be  neither  a  representative  man,  nor  a  teacher.  Prophets  are 
inegular  men.  At  times  they  are  in  a  veiy  lofty  mood ;  they  see  visions ;  tbey 
hear  the  voice  of  God ;  but  they  are  ill-adapted  for  the  routine  of  ordinary 
aernee.  You  cannot  depend  upon  them.  They  will  not  come  under  the  yoke  of 
eatablished  methods. — Dr,  Pultford, 

FB0PHET8.— False 

Our  Saviour  has  sketched  some  of  their  characteristics.  They  come  in 
"abeep'a  dothing,"  borrow  a  garb  of  truth  to  conceal  their  ultimate  design,  and 
nodes  their  fidsehoods  palatable,  knowing  that  if  they  were  to  appear  in  their 
true  character  they  would  be  repelled.  But  when  ftdly  entered  among  the  flock, 
draadfbl  ravages  ensue ;  for  "  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves." — Cameron, 

FB0PHIT8. — The  Impirfttioii  of 

VraphBtB  are  not  scrutinizers  and  destroyers,  but  seers ;  their  souls  are  more 
to  them  than  cunning  instruments.  They  bring  stillness,  awe,  and  wonder  to 
their  observations.  They  fall  down,  they  worship,  their  souls  kindle,  they  are 
iupiied.  Then  they  speak  with  their  tongue,  and  their  words,  like  the  works 
of  God,  sve  parables^  which  equally  express  and  conceal  His  divine  wisdom. — 
Dr.  Ptiffard. 

IBOFHII8.--8shools  of  the 

Thqr  seem  to  have  been  first  established  by  SamueL  The  pupils  were  trained 
ip  In  a  knowledge  of  religion  and  habits  of  devotion.  These  schools  were 
maaeries,  and  firom  them  God  did  choose,  fix>m  time  to  time,  His  api>ointed 
ioitnunents.  It  is  supposed  that  those  sons  of  the  prophets  were  employed  as 
ttflir  assistants,  and  stood  in  the  relation  which  evangelists  afterwards  bore  to 
the  Apoetles.--G.  Gilfillan, 

IBQflUCXB. — ^The  Style  and  Diction  of  the 

Yon  may  observe  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
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prophets  eyen  firom  those  quotations  whioh  haye  been  made  from  their  wiitingB. 
Indeed,  they  are  veiy  well  worthy  of  your  seriooB  penual  and  meditation,  not  only 
considered  as  prophets,  bat  considered  even  as  aathors,  for  their  noUe  imsget 
and  descriptions,  their  bold  tropes  and  flgoret,  their  inatniBthre  precepts,  their 
pathetical  exhortations,  and  other  excellenoiea,  which  woiild  have  been  admired 
in  any  ancient  writers  whatever. — Bishop  Newton. 

PB0PHST8.— The  WritiB|r>  ^  the 

None  of  their  writings  is  of  any  private  interpretation  to  single  men,  or 
generations  of  men,  or  particular  ages,  but  to  the  Ghurdh  catholic  and  noiveriil ; 
for  they  spake  not  aft^r  the  wUl  of  men,  but  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  are  most  profitable  for  holiness,  both  personal,  ecdesiastieal,  and 
national  They  reveal  God  in  all  His  ftdneas  and  variety  of  being :  they  speak  in 
human  ears  the  strains  of  heaven.  Oh,  how  yeiy  sublime,  how  very  pathetic, 
how  very  moral,  how  very  divine  they  are  I  It  is  the  richest  tissue  of  disooorse 
tliat  was  ever  woven.  The  poet,  the  orator,  the  merchant,  the  stataonan,  the 
divine,  every  form  of  spiritual  workman,  wiU  find  the  instruments,  and  the 
measures,  and  the  rules,  and  the  chief  performances  of  his  art,  therein.  How 
many-sided  are  the  prophets  I  How  they  stretch  athwart  the  middle  qpace 
between  heaven  and  earth,  lying  all  abroad  in  the  most  varied  beauty  I — E.  Irving. 

PBOBELYTIBK— OffonsiTe  and  Censnrabla. 

To  strive  to  win  others  to  the  same  religious  belief  and  the  same  mode  of 
worship,  cannot  be  blarneable  in  itself;  but  when  improper  means  tire  employed, 
and  the  feeling  of  proselytism  is  exhibited  in  a  fiuiatical  degree,  such  efibrts  then 
become  exceedingly  ofi^ensive  and  censurable. — E.  Davie*. 

PB0SELYTI8K.— The  Spirit  of 

The  spirit  of  proselytism  is  co-existent  with  the  love  of  truth,  and,  like  David 

un«l  Jonathan,  the  two  are  inseparable. — Fo»ter. 

FBOSELTTIZESS.— All  are 

From  the  cruelest  savage  to  the  greatest  scholar — from  the  wildest  devotee  to 
tlio  RuMiiiioBt  pliilosopher — all  are  proselytizers. — FortUr. 

FBOVEBB.— The  Definition  of  a 

A  proverb  is  much  matter  decocted  into  few  words. — Dr.  Fuller. 

FB0VEBB8.— The  Book  of 

Wo  are  not  generally  to  expect  any  connection,  either  of  sense  or  Bentmcos. 
in  the  lU)ok  of  I'roverbs.  Other  parts  of  Scripture  are  like  a  rich  mine,  v^hcre 
the  precious  ore  runs  along  in  one  continued  vein;  hut  tliis  is  like  a  hi-ap  of 
l^oarls,  which,  though  they  are  loose  and  unstrung,  are  not  therefore  the  less 
«xcoll«Mit  and  valuable. — Bishop  Uopkins. 

FBOVEBBS. — The  Great  Teacher  Spoke  in 

A  greater  than  Solomon  spoke  in  proverbs.  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man 
Bonietimes  took  up  that  instrument  to  i)robe  therewith  tlie  secrets  of  the  heart. 
Some  He  gathered  as  they  grew  in  nature,  and  others  He  created  by  His  woni  ,• 
but  the  old  and  the  new  alike  are  spirit  and  life  when  they  drop  from  the  lips  -»1 
Jesus. — Amot. 
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Conrfdeirixig  hoir  great  a  plaee  proTerbs  hold  in  human  langoage — ^how  great  a 
part  tb^  act  in  baxiian  liib — ^it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  use 
that  inafrnznent  amoQg  others,  in  conyeying  the  mind  of  Gk>d  to  men.  Proverbs, 
like  hjnma  and  bistoriea,  are  both  in  human  life  and  in  the  Bible — ^in  the  Bible, 
beeanse  they  are  in  hsiman  life. — AmoU 

FBOfZBBS.— Tha  Use  of 

Any  one  who,  by  after  investigation,  has  sought  to  discover  how  much  our 
heareta  earry  away,  even  from  the  sermons  to  which  they  have  attentively  listened, 
will  iSnd  that  it  is  hardly  ever  the  course  and  tenor  of  the  argument,  supposing 
the  diaooarae  to  have  contained  such;  but  if  anything  has  been  uttered  tersely, 
pointedly,  epigrammatically,  this  will  have  stayed  by  them,  while  all  the  rest  has 
paaMd  Away.  Hence  great  preachers,  such  as  have  found  their  way  to  the 
unhranal  heart  of  their  fellows,  have  been  ever  the  great  employers  of  proverbs. — 
ArMftMhop  TrencK 

fBOVEBBS. — ^Iha  Worth  of 

These  well-wom  words  are  preeious,  as  being  real  gold  and  convenient,  as 
bong  a  portable,  stamped,  and  recognized  currency. — Amot. 

PIAZJL— Tha  First  and  Last 

The  first  Psalm  conveys  the  blessing  of  God  to  man;  the  last  Psalm  conveys 
the  M^'— iTig  of  man  to  God. — Dr.  Davies. 

PSALKODY.— The  Anttquity  of 

The  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns  is  in  strict  conformity  with  primitive  cus- 
tom, as  this  waa  founded  on  our  Lord's  example,  who,  after  the  solemn  mstitution 
of  the  Christian  Paschal  Feast  or  Supper,  "sung  a  hymn"  with  His  Apostles, 
previous  to  their  going  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  Apostles  followed  the 
same  practioe;  and  St  James  advises  all  believers  whenever  they  are  "merry" 
to  "  sing  paahna. " — Pruen. 

PSALMODY.— Sdifieation  DerlTOd  from 

The  use  of  psalmody,  or  singing  of  psidms,  because  it  can  stir  up  the  affec- 
tions, and  make  religion  please  more  faculties,  is  very  apt  for  the  edification  uf 
(he  Chozohea,  and  is  very  "  comely  for  the  upright." — Buhop  Taylor. 

PIALMOmr.— Tho  Eternity  of 

The  divine  harmony  or  psalmody,  like  charity,  shall  "  never  fail."  Even  when 
**  1— yniwg  BhaU  cease  and  knowledge  vanish  away,"  charity  shall  remain ;  for 
**  Ood "  Himself  "  is  love" ;  and  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  praise, 
shall  be  eternal  aa  He  ia  "  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever." — Pruen. 

PtALMODY.— JoyftUneas  Sipraiaed  in 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  Divine  Revelation  is  joyful ;  and  this  appears 
in  its  psalmody.  The  Gospel,  to  all  who  understand  it  aright,  is  melody, — 
maaie ;  the  highest  harmony  of  Ck)d  with  man,  of  man  with  man,  of  man  with 
hiiBseif.  It  is  throughout  a  noble  hymn,  sweUing  to  the  strain — **  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ;"  and  he  who  enters  AiUy  into 
its  qpirit  eannot  but  have  his  soul  sufftised  with  a  sacred  joy  that  will  overfiow  in 
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utterance  of  praise.    "  Is  any  joyAil  ?**— jojftil  on  the  highest  of  all  graads," 
*'  let  him  sing  psalms."    The  psahnody  of  the  Church  is  her  purest  oUition  of 
gratitude  to  her  God  and  King, — an  oblation  that  was  presented  under  the  aneieDt 
dispensation,  and  that  has  survived  all  its  other  sacrifices, — **  the  fruit  of  ihelipit 
by  which  we  give  thanks  to  His  name.**    It  has  not  only  its  aspect  toward  God, 
hut  toward  the  world.    It  is  the  sole  part  of  divine  service  in  which  ChristiaDi 
give  bold  and  open  testimony  that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  Christ  or  of  ffis 
Gospel.   They  stir  up  one  another  to  make  confession  of  Him : — "  Oh  come,  let  m 
sing  to  the  Lord ;  let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  Bock  of  our  salvation  I "  and 
in  doing  this,  they  invite  the  world  to  approach  and  share  in  their  joy.    It  is  • 
fine  incident  which  is  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  that  Paul  and  SiIm  sang 
praises  at  midnight  in  the  dungeon,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them.    God  their 
iMaker  gave  them  "  songs  in  the  night ;"  and  the  listeners  must  have  felt  awe  and 
wonder  at  melody  in  circumstances  so  strange.    It  might  lead  them,  through 
God's  grace,  to  inquire,  and  in  due  time  to  believe.    The  psalmody  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  still  fulfils  this  end;  "the  voice  of  r^oidng  and  salvation  is  heard 
in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous ;"  and  men  cannot  but  mark  it,  and  ask  the 
meaning.    It  is  a  proclamation  to  them  that  we  have  in  the  midst  of  us  a  great 
heart-gladdening  truth,  of  which  they  too  may  partake.    Our  tongue  is  filled 
with  singing,  that  they  may  be  led  to  say—"  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things 
for  them."    When  we  praise  God  aloud,  we  preach  His  GospeL    We  go  to  the 
world,  as  did  the  angels  who  were  its  first  heralds,  and  address  it — "  Behold  I  we 
bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people."    The  m«reh  of 
the  pilgrims  of  Zion  to  the  heavenly  city  must  not  be  a  silent  one:  "  They  return 
and  come  to  Zion  with  songs;"  and  for  this  reason  among  others — ^that  their 
ranJcs  may  swell  as  they  move  upward, — ^that  they  may  gather  fireah  adherents 
by  their  joyful  praises  of  their  King  and  country.    "  Come  with  us,  and  we  will 
do  you  good ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  IsraeL" — Ker. 

rSALMODY.— The  Perveriion  of 

Vs'hou  the  psalmody,  wliich  is  recommeiKled  to  us  by  the  practice  of  Christ 
nml  Flis  Apostles,  does  sensibly  pass  further  into  art  than  into  religion,  and 
si-n'os  pleasure  more  than  devotion ;  when  it  recedes  from  that  native  simplicity 
nnd  gravity  which  served  the  affections  and  holy  aspirations  of  so  many  ages  of 
the  Church ;  when  it  is  so  conducted  that  it  shall  not  bo  for  edification,  that  is, 
when  it  is  so  made  accurate  and  curious  that  none  can  join  in  it  but  musicians, 
and  they  also  are  not  so  recitative,  they  do  not  sing  and  express  the  words  so 
plainly  that  they  which  hear  do  understand,  then  the  greatest  bonetit  and  use  of 
edification  is  lost,  and  psalmody  becomes  an  evil  instead  of  a  positive  good. — 
Bishop  Taylor. 

PSALMOBT.— The  Beason  of 

The  reason  for  psalmody  is  found  in  the  human  constitution,  and  in  the 
imturo  of  that  revelation  which  God  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  great 
Iking  who  made  man  has  given  to  him  an  ear  that  perceives  and  appreciates 
modulated  sounds,  and  a  voice  that  is  curiously  and  wonderfully  constructed  to 
express  them.  Wo  can  conceive  that  man  might  have  been  endowed  with  the 
pnwtr  of  speech  without  that  of  song.  There  could  have  been  language  without 
melody,  as  tliere  could  have  been  forms  without  colour,  or  flowers  without 
l>ertiiine.  But  God  has  been  pleased  that  on  everj'  side  the  useful  should  blossom 
cut  into  the  beautiful;  and  so  speech  has  music  wedded  to  it  like  an  ethere:! 
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Idde.  Bnt  there  is  a  rei«on  for  song  that  lies  deeper  in  man's  constitution  still. 
liiiftiiyt  iM)t  ii^the  eit  and  Toice  merely,  hut  in  the  spirit  CK>d  has  made  the 
iniMr  stmosiphei^  of  the  soul's  emotions  and  affections  susceptible  of  the  thrilling 
IwhitioM  of  iifiuie,  as  He  has  made  the  atmosphere  around  us  capable  of 
neeinng  and  transmitfelpgthe  quivering  vibrations  of  sound.  The  poet,  indeed, 
\m  gifen  to  muaic  a  lowsr  place  in  man's  nature  than  this : — 

«  Far  eloquence,  the  soul — song  charms  tha  sense ;" 
tat  th«e  11  a  power  of  song  that  addresses  itself  as  truly  to  the  higher  emotional 
utorD  of  man,  and  that  stirs  it  as  deeply  as  the  breathing  thoughts  and  burning 
wds  of  eloquenoe  itself. — Ker, 

nAUIB^Tha  Book  of 

Itia  aoonunon  shop  of  remedies,  a  compendium  of  all  divinity,  a  storehouse 
cfoieeDant  doctrine  for  all  persons  and  in  all  conditions. — 8u  BaHl. 

It  is  an  epitome  of  the  Bible,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  devotion. — Bishop 
Honi€, 

In  the  language  of  this  Book,  the  prayers  of  the  Church  have  been  offered  up 
to  the  throne  of  grace  from  age  to  age. — NiehoUi, 

Then  we  find  the  thrilling  language  of  religious  emotion,  now  tender  as  soft- 
IvMthing  mnsie,  now  sublime  and  soul-stirring  as  the  roar  of  a  mighty  torrent, 
but  ever  purifying  and  elevating  the  human  heart — Slanguage  which  has  rendered 
thia  Book  the  everlasting  psalmody  of  mankind  t — Dr,  Adler. 

HiUn.— Ghzift  in  the 

If  ihBj  eontain  not  the  narratives  of  Messiah's  birth,  and  life,  and  death, 
wfaere^  in  the  whole  Scriptures,  can  we  find  such  declarations  of  the  work  of 
Gfariit^  in  its  humiliation  and  its  gloiy,  the  spiritual  agonies  of  His  death,  the 
fffOBOtm  iisaes  of  His  resurrection,  the  wrestling  of  His  kingdom  with  the  powers 
of  dartneis,  its  triumph  over  the  heathen,  and  the  overthrow  of  all  its  enemies 
utQ  the  heads  of  many  lands  shall  have  been  wounded,  and  the  people  made 
wiDiiig  in  the  day  of  EQs  power  ? — E.  Irving, 

YIAUDI.— The  OomprohonslToness  of  the 

is  nothing  necessary  for  man  to  know  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to 
Heroic  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave  moderation,  exact  wisdom, 
unfeigned,  unwearied  patience,  the  mysteries  of  Ood,  the  sufferings  of 
Qirist,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  oomforts  of  grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over 
tiui  wotld,  and  the  promised  joys  of  the  world  which  is  to  come — all  good  neoes- 
suy  to  be  either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial  fountain  yieldeth. — 
Sooktr. 

niLMf.— liBMta  Prodneod  by  the 

Gooaeerated  in  the  daily  service  of  the  sanctuary,  cherished  in  the  depth  of 
eiwy  pJooB  hearty  these  songs  of  Zion  attract  the  young,  invigorate  the  active, 
cafivsn  the  oontemplative,  and  encircle  with  a  peacefid  gloiy  the  venerable  brow 
of  sge«— Bi»Aop  Jebb. 

muOi— aod  in  the 

Ood  speaks  stiU.  listen  I  There  are  the  Psalms.  You  have  heaved  these 
tvytifjttM;  this  horror  of  self^  you  too  have  experienced  it    These  doubts  of  the 
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trath,  this  draftd  of  the  grave,  this  ignoranee  of  God*b  ways,  this  inaaiie  odd* 
denming  of  Hii  acts, — all  this  is  indeed  yours.  Here,  sow,  are  hymns  oltdmniL 
Faith  has  returned,  grace  is  onoe  more  possessed,  joy  deieendi  In  floods  ."—tbii  m 
equally  &miliar  to  you,  and  this  is  of  God.  It  is  still  the  eternal  eoMJoAm^ 
the  heart  of  man  with  the  heart  of  the  Father  I  Alwsjs  light  will  break  fiitk 
always  joy  will  spring  from  such  a  contact  as  this. — Oatparin, 

P8ALK8. — A  Paaegyrie  on  tht 

If  we  keep  vigil  in  the  Church,  David  comes  first,  last,  and  midst    If  ^ 
in  the  morning  we  seek  for  the  melody  of  hymns,  first,  last,  and  midst  is  DM 
again.    If  we  are  occupied  with  the  ftmeral  solemnities  of  the  depart6d,-4( 
virgins  sit  at  home  and  spin,  David  is  first,  and  last,  and  midst    O  marveBooi 
wonder  I  many  who  have  made  but  little  progress  in  literature,  nay,  who  hive 
scarcely  mastered  its  first  principles,  have  the  Psalter  by  heart    Nor  is  it  b 
cities  and  churches  alone,  that  at  all  times,  through  every  age,  David  is  lUnstEif 
ous ;  in  the  midst  of  the  forum,  in  the  wilderness  and  uninhabitable  land,  be 
excites  the  praises  of  God.    In  monasteries,  among  those  holy  choirs  of  sngefie 
armies,  David  is  first,  midst,  and  last    In  the  convents  of  virgins,  where  sre  tbs 
bands  of  them  that  imitate  Mary ;  in  the  deserts,  where  are  men  crucified  to  the 
world,  and  having  their  conversation  with  God,  first,  midst,  and  last  is  he.    All 
other  men  are  at  night  overpowered  by  natural  sleep ;  David  alone  is  active,  snd, 
congregating  the  servants  of  God  into  seraphic  bands,  turns  earth  into  heavsn, 
and  converts  men  into  angels  1 — St,  ChryiOitom, 

TSAIMB.—Thib  Use  made  by  tht  Church  of  the 

The  symphonies  which  the  Church  singeth  with  Christ  out  of  this  Book  an 
not  all  a  fellowship  of  sufibring;  for,  not  only  by  the  shedding  of  EQs  blood  6k 
^lessiah  make  propitiation  for  her  sins,  and  destroy  her  writing  of  condemnation 
and  put  a  new  song  in  her  mouth — "  Who  is  He  that  oondemneth  ?"  but  also  fbi 
her  hath  He  purchased  the  raiment  of  an  everlasting  righteousness,  and  th< 
beauties  of  htklinesa,  and  the  spirit  of  a  perfect  obedience,  which,  by  preciou? 
justifying  faith,  she  claimeth  as  her  own,  and  over  which  she  sijigeth  othei 
symphonies  of  gladness : — "  The  Lord  bath  recompensed  me  according  to  m} 
righteous  dealing,  according  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  in  His  eyesight,"  Anvi 
in  the  greatness  of  her  loyal  love,  how  many  a  song  singeth  the  dauglitcr  of  Zioc 
touching  th«  things  that  belong  unto  the  King,  when  her  tongue  is  as  the  pen  oi 
a  reatly  writer! — "Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men;  grace  is  pourtd 
into  Thy  lips;  therefore  God  hath  blessed  Thee  for  ever."  And  with  what  i 
brave  pulse  of  glory  doth  her  heart  exult  towards  the  accomplishment  of  Messiah  i 
kingdom,  and  the  fulness  of  His  power,  when  all  lands  shall  call  upon  His  nams, 
and  all  nations  shall  bow  before  Him,  and  there  shall  be  given  to  Him  of  Shcba's 
goM.  and  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  last  like  the  sun,  and  men  shall 
bo  blessed  in  Him,  and  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed  I     Then  His  people 

bing  in  high  symphony  with  their  triumphant  King  and  all- conquering  Lord. 

K.  Irciug. 

PULPIT.— The 

The  pulpit  is  the  ancient  throne  of  truth. — E.  Irving. 

The  pulpit  is  the  Thermopyloe  of  Protestantism,  the  tower  of  the  flock,  the 
palbulium  of  the  Church  of  God. — Spurgeon, 

The  pulpit  is  the  minister's  joy.— G.  Herbert, 
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nLF]f.^Ik«  AwftiliMiitfthd 
ThitMrftil  plato    tfit  pulpit— T.  Qj^encer.  . 

VQim.— AwkvKrdnMi  LaaoMd  in  the 

In  tMs  ia»ed  mahogany  tab  or  reotangalar  box,  the  pzeaeher  learns  every 
kind  of  bidden  awkwai^nan.  He  stands  on  one  leg,  and  orooks  the  other,  like  a 
ilflmhsring  hone  at  a  hitehing-pott ;  he  leans  now  on  one  side  of  the  cushion,  or 
loQi  so  the  other.  And  when  a  man,  thorou^y  trained  by  one  of  these  dungeon 
pulpits  to  regard  hia  legs  and  feet  as  saperflous,  is  brought  out  upon  an  open 
plitfbzm,  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  InoonTenienoe  to  him  of  haying  legs  at  all, 
lod  bis  Tsrious  experiments  and  blushing  considerations  of  what  he  shall  do  with 
them  I— H.  IT.  Bttcker. 

fDJiPIX— Hia  Bwt 

Iliat  is  the  best  pulpit,  whatever  it  be  made  of,  that  holds  the  most  faithful 
BmustflriT— Dr.  Cuimming, 

HttWT,    ffliiTgai  against  tha 

Hava  joa  not  heard  the  mere  novice  in  science  bring  sgainst  the  Christian 
paipit  the  wholesale  charge  of  poverty  and  dulness,  fSuioying  himself  the  while 
psoof  againai  all  ccmtradiotion  ?  Why,  if  it  were  not  for  the  perversity  of  the 
bamsn  hairt,  end  the  ocmsequent  dolness  and  opaciiy  of  the  understanding, 
evsry  man  would  feel  and  acknowledge  that  all  the  philosophical  schools,  and 
iQfal  — »^*^^^  institations,  oonversed  about  old  rags  and  bones,  straws  and 
mmtntltifW,  aompazed  with  the  saltieets  which  are  presented  from  the  humblest 
po^lL — J)T>  P^Ufwrd. 

gULflT^— -OBntrofarsy  and  the 

The  pulpit  is  certainly  not  a  place  for  controversy,  but  for  instruction. — 
Bukof  CoUrid04. 

FVKFITw— Tha  Ugiiitj  of  the 

Xan  saeriflee  tiie  best  part  of  themselves  for  what  is  called  the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit.  They  are  afraid  to  speak  of  common  things — ^to  introduce  home  matters  ; 
tkdBgi  of  which  men  think  and  speak,  and  in  which  every  day  a  part  of  their  lives 
are  thought  not  to  be  of  enough  dignity  for  the  pulpit.  And  so  the 
of  men  are  sacrificed  to  an  idol;  for  when  the  pulpit  is  of  more 
than  the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  minute 
and  frets  of  daily  life,  it  has  become  an  idol,  and,  to  feed  its  dignity, 
la  taken  from  the  months  of  the  children  and  the  common  people.  There 
m  km  things  that  have  power  to  make  men  good  or  bad,  happy  or  unhappy,  that 
m  bsnsath  the  pulpit  for  the  preacher  to  handle. — H,  W.  Beecher. 

mnX^— SBtaring  the 

Tha  time  ia  happily  gone  by  when  the  preacher  us^  to  enter  the  pulpit  with 
gnat  Ibrmali^,  a  flushed  countenance,  and  hair  most  carefhlly  got  up ;  then  place 
hf  Us  side  a  fine  white  handkerchief,  sometimes  of  costly  silk,  which  ever  and 
ODD  ha  methodioally  passed  over  his  Ceuse.  These  airs  no  longer  suit  the  times : 
thspnaehar  now*a-days  must  not  be  engrossed  with  self,  with  his  handkerchief, 
«  his  hair,  or  hia  surplice ;  neither  must  he  cause  others  to  be  taken  up  with 
sash  trillsB.    In  tha  pulpit  the  man  should  disappear,  and  the  apostle  alone  be 

Ika  Christian  orator  makes  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  with  simplicity  and 
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modesty.  He  kneels  xeverently,  and  prays  devontly;  xisee  ap,  and  then  loob 
roand  upon  his  andienoe  with  a  kindly  expression ;  anaoonces  his  textdtitiDetlj, 
and  then  begins  his  sermon,  thinking  only  how  to  arrest  the  attention  cf  bv 
hearers,  and  win  their  souls  to  Ghzist — Dr,  Davit*, 

PULFIT.-- The  Fall  from  tha 

It  is  shocking  to  fidl  into  hell  from  under  the  pulpit ;  how  much  mors  lojRn 
out  of  the  pulpit  I — QwmalL 

PULFIT.— Q«aiis  in  the 

Genius  of  the  highest  older,  fresh,  untrammelled,  and  free,  seldom  finds  iti 
way  into  the  pulpit»  and  not  unfrequently  looks  out  of  place  when  it  gets  thoe; 
it  is  always  out  of  place  when  it  gets  there  when  the  place  is  only  a  subserriest 
one.  We  have  sereral  illustrations  of  genius  which  has  obtained  a  foothold  is 
the  pulpit,  but  it  has  not  carried  into  the  pulpit  the  highest  exercises  of  its 
powers :  these  it  has  given  to  the  novel,  to  the  poem,  to  the  literary  adventnrs  d 
some  kind  or  other.  And  there  is  another  order  of  genius  which  perhaps  ss 
seldom  finds  itself  in  the  pulpit  as  that  of  the  merely  natural  order — the  geoias 
ot  hoUneas,  that  pure  abandonment  to  the  introvisions  of  the  spiritual  li£9,  sad 
the  realising  them  in  corresponding  volitions  and  exercises — absolute  conseoa* 
tioQ  of  fiMulty  and  life ;  it  does  not  fit  easily  into  the  grooves  of  things ;  it  hss 
usually  suffered  in  the  indignity,  and  cruelty,  snd  neglect  of  men;  it  is  not 
clever,  cannot  condescend  to  the  low — to  mean  artifices,  cannot  be  a  politicisn, 
i^ften  finds  itself  thoroughly  worsted,  cannot  make  itself  understood. — E,  P.  Hooi. 

PULPIT.— The  Impertuiee  of  the 

The  pulpit — in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate  peculisr  powers — 

Must  stand  acknowledged  while  the  world  shall  stand. 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Snpivrt  anvi  ornament  of  \-irtue'8  cause  : 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth ;  tliere  stands 

The  Kvate  of  the  skies ;  his  theme  di>'ine, 

Hi<5  oilioe  SAored,  his  credentials  clear: 

l\v  him  the  violated  Law  speaks  out 

Its  thunders,  and  by  him.  in  strains  as  sweet 

As  ancels  use.  the  Gospel  whispers  peace  : 

He  stallishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 

Keolaims  the  wandrer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 

And.  armed  himself  in  panoply  complete 

i^f  heav'nly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 

l^right  as  his  own.  and  trains,  by  ev'ry  rule 

k^f  hvly  discipline,  to  glorious  war, 

The  jyu'ramenial  lu^st  oi  God's  elect. — Cowper. 

mriT.  -Imprsssions  from  the 

V\w  s;at<'  v^t'  ib.e  pulpit  among  any  people  is.  generally,  no  bad  criterion  of  the 
sJ:4:o  v'f  rvl'.^u  n  iu<e.lf.  It  d^vs  not  indeed  imlicate,  as  infallibly  as  the  ther- 
nv'.v.,  t.  r.  vT  tV.e  n  A  tor  mark,  the  temperature  of  thp  surrounding  atmosphere. 
.>r  th,*  bfu'ht  to  vlnoh  the  rivor  of  the  water  of  life  has  risen.  In  some  jtlacei 
il*.«"io  nj.-^\    Iv  muvh  !igh:  auii  heat  in  the  pulpit,  while  the  p^ple,  to  a  c^'U- 
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lidaaUe  extent,  may  be  frigid  and  sitting  in  darkness :  in  other  places,  on  the 
'QOtniT;  there  ramj  be  much  more  vital  godliness  among  the  people  than  among 
liartMohers;  jast  as  the  lowlands  may  be  bathed  in  snnlight  while  the  uplands 
n  ihzoiided  in  mists.  But  these  cases  are  like  exceptions  to  a  general  role, 
lieeontinnal  droppingiftom  the  pulpit  make  an  impression,  for  good  or  evil,  in 
16  hearts  of  the  mUlions  that  come  under  them. — T.  Pearson. 

ULm,—Tk»  Inflnanoa  of  the  Press  on  the 

The  polpiti  indeed,  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  supremacy  since  the  printing, 
ess  has  became  so  active.  The  printing-press  addresses  fkr  greater  congrega- 
•ns  than  the  preacher;  and  if  the  latter,  like  Saul,  has  slain  its  thousands,  the 
mer,  like  David,  may  be  said  to  have  slain  its  tsns  of  thousands. — J,  A,  James. 

XPIT.— Interest  Felt  in  the 

Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  difference  in  the  tastes  and  likings  of  dif- 
ent  men  than  their  feeling  as  to  the  pulpit.  As  for  the  great  minority  of 
leafted  men«  the  pulpit  is  the  very  last  place  of  which  they  ever  think  in 
itioD  to  themselves ;  but  the  man  who  has  in  him  the  spirit  and  making  of  the 
•eher,  eonld  not  be  kept  out  of  the  pulpit.  Not  the  railway  and  the  locomo- 
» have  greater  affinity  one  to  the  other  than  that  singular  elevation  and  he. 
leed,  men  have  renoxmced  fSsune  and  fortune,  heartily  and  cheerftilly,  that 
y  mi^t  devote  strength  and  life  to  the  sacred  office ;  who  made  their  choice 
h  the  enthusiasm  of  early  youth,  but  never  lived  to  regret  it  though  they  lived 
barseoce. — Dr.  Boyd. 

ISn.—EsiawMgt  ConTeyed  from  the 

The  pulpit,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  has  had  an  extraordinary  history, 
r  one  reason  and  another  it  has,  in  many  periods  of  time,  been  almost  the 
ifauive  source  of  knowledge  among  the  common  people.  Before  books  were 
her  plenty  or  cheap ;  before  the  era  of  the  newspaj^er,  the  magazine,  or  the 
ct;  before  knowledge  was  poured  in,  as  now,  from  a  hundred  quarters, — an  era 
Qost  flooded  with  it,  the  people  imbibing  it,  so  to  speak,  through  the  very  pores 
their  skin, — the  pulpit  was  the  school,  the  legislative  hall,  the  court  of  law ;  in 
xt,  the  university  of  the  common  people. — H.  W.  Beecher. 

ira.— Ornaments  of  the 

Whatever  ornaments  we  admit  ought  clearly  to  be  of  a  chaste,  grave,  and 
Ue  kind ;  and  what  furniture  we  employ,  evidently  more  for  the  honouring  of 
4*8  Wosd  than  for  the  ease  of  the  preacher. — Ruslan, 

WT.— The  Position  of  the 

b  to  the  pulpit,  but  one  thing  is  usually  considered  necessary,  and  that  is— 
It  it  should  be  put  as  far  as  possible  from  all  sympathetic  contact  with  the 
iple  to  be  influenced  by  it ;  that  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  take  away 
m  the  speaker,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  every  chance  of  exerting  any  influence 
OS  those  whom  he  addresses ;  therefore  the  pulpit  is  ribbed  up  on  the  sides, 
'hick  sgainst  the  wall,  where  it  looks  like  a  bam-swallow's  nest  plastered  on 
Be  besm.  Thus  posture,  free  gesture,  motion,  advance  or  retreat,  and  the 
•t  ^feetive  of  all  gestures — the  fhU  form  of  an  earnest  man,  fh)m  head  to  foot, 
hthefofe  the  people,  in  short,  the  whole  advantage  which  the  body  gives  when 
'ovn  into  arguinent  or  persuasion,  are  lost  without  any  equivalent  gain.^. 
W^  Beeeher. 

LL 


mnr.— xka  *—»-■-—■  af  a* 

Tb«  fslj^l  i*  a  plana  vtiitLr  of  the  highest  talent  and  the 
a  fiaor  dt  even  tct  an  angel'a  iolellect  and  a  Mnph'a  fire. — 2>r. 

TIh>  |u^t  MO  D«Ttr  ba  anptmedad.  It  ia  pM-amineoti; 
i«*t>Ud)|i  i»  <^wf«ling  oa  taau's  mindi  and  heaita;  audio  it  i 
Bt  thi«  tin  hattlM  .if  ih#  Lnnl  mntt  be  tagfat,  d«ricii«M  and 
aaj  th<> "  kin^.^m  not  at  thia  world  *  eiteitded, — T.  Peanvt, 

mnr.-vnpuuiM  kr  tt« 

1  Mnd;  and  prepaw  £w  tb«  polpit  as  if  then  w«ce  no  Hal] 
ib<n^  and  nhfn  1  «ntar  npon  m;  pnblie  wvk,  I  saat  m;  prsp 
i>f  Jiva*  Christ.  J.'penJing  upon  diiine  inflnenoe  aa  ntuoh  u 
ni  AtiiatoL —  Z.>iiiyJ/i«. 

roiFiT.-n«  ruvMt  w  tk« 

KMMtiaU;  it  i*.  and  «T«r  has  be«ti,  a  popular,  Dot  a  identil 
Mon^  t>>  tk»  "  «oiij;n^ti<>a  '  tathac  than  to  the  "  sehoola,' 
th«  iudiMtuainat^  manv  nth«r  than  to  tba  leleet  tew.  Ita 
«p«TnUti><a :  nli^on,  not  iheoKif^.  Itt  batinesB  is  not  to  ac 
fei  stir  an  J  quiokiHi  suttl* :  and  it  dii««  ta  Dot  by  the  derelopmei 
but  l-T  ih»  jeliiiii;  .if  >  m«*CHW.  IThat  it  vas  in  the  diji  c 
MxatiaU^  still — tb«  piwlaimioj  of  certain  gi«at  &ota  etaiMrall 
th«  diiiiw  nnwd?.  which  iw<iniTa  not  ao  mneh  to  be  fauTed  m 
and  whi^h,  whrM  so  maniliM«il,  ara  tbemwlTse  tlieii  own  wi 
■|W«(h  anil  it<  Ff«*,-luDg  we  not  with  aieaUenej  oE  speech  or  i 
b?  nianifeWatiiVi  cif  the  trath  oommeoding  itaalf  to  every  man'i 
■i);ht  uf  ti<,*).  In  one  way,  indeed,  it  d^U,  and  often  sBbc 
spe^Dlativ*  pcKUems  too;  bat  it  deals  with  them  not  specoli 
rsdlf .  It  NlieTCa  the  pRWiu*  of  intdI»«taBl  difficnlties  not  at 
them,  as  fay  mpcrwiUng  them :  bypladngtheaonloncaehaan 
iif  triod  and  estvrienc«d  trath.  that  it  can  qniMly  and  natietil 
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o(  the  noblest  and  most  effoctive  pulpit  oratory.  When  practical  reUgions  life  is 
lednaed  to  a  system  and  becomes  a  routine,  according  to  a  natural  law,  the  polpit 
isilKm  of  its  reasons  for  animated  appeali  and  deep  spiritoal  convioticms.  Its 
^ooe  then  becomes  a  measured  song,  and  its  power  is  simply  intellectaal  and 
«tluti&— Dr.  l>ml. 


Fores  in  the 

We  want  a  spiritoal  force  exercised  in  the  pulpit  which  shall  be  correspondent 
to  bodily  force  in  its  efficient  energy,  its  promptness,  power,  and  variety.  But 
look  Tonder  I  See  that  fragment  of  broken  glass  I  It  throws  up  in  our  fiuses  a 
lolir  ^oiy.  Now,  ahall  that  fragment  have  a  gloiy  for  the  beholder, — shall  it 
witness  of  the  sun  and  make  his  power  known,  and  shall  you  and  I,  poor  frag- 
Bents  of  humanity  though  we  be,  never  have  a  light  in  our  speech  and  upon  our 
Gum  that  witnesses  of  God  that  He  is  great  and  good  ?  If  a  man  have  a  soul 
tint  never  brightens  in  heavenly  light,  let  him  not  be  a  preacher ;  and  if  preach 
be  wHl,  let  all  men  bid  him  come  down.  He  is  a  mere  pinnacle  of  darkness, 
nd  the  chill  shadow  of  death  lies  around  him. — Lynch. 

FUJLFITw— Thsmas  tat  the 

Rom  the  pulpit  there  ^ould  now  and  ever  flow  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life 
dair  as  crystaL  The  grand  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only  should  be 
qfifted  as  a  beacon  on  a  thousand  hills.  Hearers  should  be  distinctly  taught 
ovr  grand  verities : — the  Father's  eternal  love — ^the  terms  of  the  unfailing  Cove- 
BiBt— the  Son's  perfect  and  finished  work — the  Spirit's  indwelling — the  beauty 
aad  nmplicity  and  purport  of  our  Sacraments — ^the  evidence  of  faith — the  might 
of  pnjer — ^the  delight  of  praise — the  labour  of  love — the  patience  of  hope— the 
Miness  of  purity — the  high  walk  of  uprightness — the  solemnity  of  worship — 
^  happiness  of  godly  life.  Where  such  faithful  teaching  abounds  there  is  no 
nam  for  fear.  Them  that  honour  God,  God  will  honour.  Holy  lips  may  shout 
tt  the  courts  of  our  Church — "God  is  in  the  midst  of  her;  she  shall  not  be 
*o««d.    God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early." — Dean  Law, 

fSUm.— Yarietias  of 

What  varieties  there  are  I  You  have  possibly  seen  pulpits  of  all  degrees,  from 
t^hvge  erection  piled  up  against  a  pillar  in  the  nave  of  a  great  foreign  Cathedral, 
^OVB  to  the  rickety  box  of  deal  stuck  against  the  wall  of  a  little  country  Church, 
Vaunted,  undraped,  and  worm-eaten.  Then  there  are  pulpits  of  wood  and  of 
itooe^-the  latter  sometimes  of  one  block  of  freestone,  gracefully  carved  over  its 
niftoe ;  sometimes  of  marble,  a  costly  piece  of  inlaid  work, — sometimes  resting 
^idustered  shall  of  porphyry  or  granite,  and  displaying  panels  enriched  with 
%ins  in  high  relief.  Sometimes  those  stone  pulpits  are  warmly  padded  inside 
with  enmson  cloth ;  sometimes  they  are  cold  white  marble  within,  unrelieved  by 
*iMige  of  drapery,  very  chilling  to  look  at,  and  to  preach  from. — Dr,  Boyd, 

^CTlTiX.— Hot  Easy  to  be 

It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to  be  punctual,  but  it  is  not  so.  It  does  not  come 
to  II  naturally.  No  habits  of  order  do.  Hence,  punctuality  is  something  we 
^0  tQ  to  learn ;  and  of  ever>'  profession — of  all  work, — it  is  one  of  the  first 
^••OM.— lVo/e#for  Tullock. 


QinttTI(niS.-<~Tha  towwaUtion  of 

One  olgact  of  life  should  be  to  ■ocoiniilkte  k  great  number  id  \ 
to  be  Mked  »ai  leaolTed  in  eternit;.  We  no*  ulk  the  sage,  i 
philoaopher.  and  the  dinne ;  none  o«n  tell :  bnt  <re  vill  open  oa 
Tttp<mdfitU, — ve  will  ask  angeli,  Ood  [ — Fotler. 

QmnOVL— DaufwtnU* 

There  are  inDamerable  qoestiong  to  which  the  inqntntiTe  mi 
■lAts,  receive  no  antwer: — Why  do  joa  and  I  exittr  Why  ' 
oeated  i    And  sinee  it  wim  to  be  created,  why  was  it  not  eretat 

ftumon.~Tabi 

Some  have  •  great  deal  mon  deaiie  to  learn  where  hell  la,  Uu 
(hey  may  escape  it ;  to  hear  what  Ood  did  pnrpoae  befbre  the  wod 
than  to  learn  what  He  will  do  when  the  world  ii  ended;  to  nnde 
they  iball  know  one  another  in  heaTen,  than  to  know  whether 
hearen.— ?.  Smith. 

vaoiaiax—trtoi  a*  SoiipurM. 

We  may  qnote  Seriptnre*  to  thoM  aenu*  which  they  can  i 
question,  and  in  which  they  are  need  by  learned  men,  thoogfa  i 
piiaeipal  intention  be  of  ■  diflbrent  thing,  aa  it  be  not  eoDtraty. 
nMsi  know  that  in  Scrtptore  many  a^inga  are  AiU  of  potential 
beiidN  what  are  on  the  Ewe  of  the  worda^  or  in  the  heart  of  tl 
tiierefbre,  althongh  wo  may  not  allege  Sertptore  to  a  Miue  eonlr 
beliere  it  meant,  yet  to  anything  be^dca  its  Bnt  meaning  we  migr, 
will  bear  it.— Siakop  Taylor. 
QVOTAnOVS^-Okilit'i 

Onr  Lccd  makes  qnotatdona  from,  or  direct  lefbrenoa  to  pa*Mi 
two  oat  of  the  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  In  Mattt 
nearly  one  hondied  pasages  from  ninetem  books;  in  MaA  flfteen 
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ftoB  the  ifoflryphal  books,  nor  can  we  gather  thai  Se  had  erer  read  them.  It  is 
MBokiUa  that  His  qaotations  are  much  more  literally  from  the  Septuagint  than 
ftoM  of  the  ETangelists,  when  they  qnote  for  themselves,  or  of  the  Apostles,  as 
tend  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. — J,  C,  Gray, 

WZAIIOn— in  a  8«rminL 

TiMie  jewels  of  eloquence,  taken  from  the  cabinet  works  of  some  "niaster  in 
hnel,*  when  introdooed  into  a  sermon  in  a  fitting  place,  not  only  reveal  their 
own  raperiattre  beauties,  but  they  impart  not  a  little  of  them  to  the  material 
a  tbieh  th^  are  set. — Dr,  Daviet, 


R 

UADSB.— Ab  Incesiant  but  ImperfiMt 

He  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
Uncertain  end  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  ooUecting  toys 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. — Milton. 

HASB.— A  Judieious 

The  man  who  reads  for  profit "  marks,  learns,  and  inwardly  digests  "  what  he 

iadib    He  examinee  the  particular  view  of  his  author,  his  arrangement,  and  his 

aigsinflints  and  illustrations,  and  particularly  what  are  the  qualities  predominant 

k  his  sathor.    His  keen  and  steady  eye  Buffers  nothing  to  escape  him :  he  would 

read  a  little  upon  this  plan,  than  reckon  the  value  of  his  studies  by  the 

of  pages  he  has  perused.    like  the  bee,  he  rests  long  enough  upon  each 

to  extract  its  virtues.    He  marks  particular  parts  with  his  pencil,  or  makes 

extracts  to  throw  into  his  common-place  book,  or  notes  in  the  margin  of 

his  Bible  what  book  to  refer  to  on  particular  passages,  the  volume  and  the  page. 

Is  the  eoorae  of  time  the  broad  margin  of  his  Bible  becomes  a  little  treasury. — 

IIA1IDI0.— AdTiet  on 

Bead  not  to  contradict  and  confute;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted;  nor 
to  find  talk  and  discourse ;  but  to  weigh  and  consider. — Lord  Bacon. 

• 

The  key  of  knowledge. — Lytton. 

lliBae.— Desultory 

TNtilfriij  reading  is  indeed  very  mischievous,  by  fostering  babits  of  loose, 
CnoBtiniioiis  thought,  by  turning  the  memory  into  a  common  sewer  for  rubbish 
if  all  tods  to  float  through,  and  by  relaxing  the  power  of  attention,  which  of  all 
svflMiiltiea  needs  most  care,  and  is  most  improved  by  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
a«i&«egalated  conrae  of  study  will  no  more  weaken  tbe  body,  nor  will  a  strong 
MAmtandiog  be  Weighed  down  by  its  knowledge,  any  more  than  an  oak  is  by 
iti  Vnrog,  <M*  than  Samson  was  by  his  locks.  He  whose  sinews  are  drained  by 
hiihidr  most  already  be  a  weakling. — Archdeacon  Hare. 


Tftke  euo  oooHulU]'  to  Ke«p  repununea  foor  ireu  ol  u 
Derer  ran  near  the  bottom ;  foi  then  jon  are  rare  to  give  y 
iiutakd  of  dear  vMtt.—Arckdtaeon  Bvaiu. 

BEUIIMO. — luraBaUBt 

How  bw  read  enough  to  Aook  their  niitdf  I  And  tho 
cthm,  which  flUa  with  knowledge  aa  bat  «•  «e  emptj  it.  IT 
man  Uboor  le«a  than  a  baniater,  tinoe,  in  ■piriUuJ  thing*  aa 
i(  "  the  hand  of  the  diligent  that  maketh  liohF'  DoM  Oio 
nerer  whiipet  upon  any  topic  in  tbaologf — "  Art  tlion  a  ni 
knoweat  not  theae  things  r~-E.  BiekenUtk. 

susna.— Pnuis 

In  pnblic  leading,  the  accentu&tion,  emphasis,  loss,  a 
tunl;  to  be  regarded,  yet  in  a  temperale  manner  011I7.  Aoti 
so  Boitable  for  oratofy,  most,  in  reading  the  Scriptoroa,  be  dia; 
geutlf  laying  the  hand  on  the  book  to  gire  a  little  inmeaaed  of 
Tb*  animated  paaaiona  eannot  be  admitted  in  this  kind  of 
Bhould  be  a  fealing  of  reverenoe  and  veoaratioD  engaged  in  tl 
the  lol^jeet  is  the  Word  of  Qod ;  and  this  respeotfiil  feeling 
aerioDmeaa  to  the  ooontenanee. — Dr.  SMrUvoKi. 

UASIVO. — Fnipoaalaaa 

Heading  without  pnrpoM  is  sauntering,  not  eieriBae.  H 
book  on  which  tlia  thought  aetUss  for  a  de&nite  end  in  kn 
libraiiea  akimmed  over  by  s  wandering  eye.  A  cottage  flowei 
bee,  a  king's  gaiden  none  to  the  batterfly. — Lytlon. 


BEUIIMe,— 

An  inqoiring  apirit  is  not  a  preiamptaoos  ods,  bat  the 
whose  whole  leoorded  lifb  was  intended  to  be  oar  perfbet  exan 

gaining  inatmotion  in  the  Temple  by  hearing  and  aaking  qi 
almost  nselesa  without  the  other.    We  should  ask  qneationB 
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mone.— xapid 

Ihe  befi  msf  of  retduig  books  with  zapidi^  ig  to  aeqoize  tbat  habit  of  seTere 
ittntkni  to  what  th^  oontain  that  perpetoally  oonflnes  the  mind  to  the  single 
oljeet  it  has  in  liew.  When  yon  have  read  enough  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
mdiqg  without  snffering  your  mind  to  wander,  and  when  yon  can  bring  to  bear 
^on  your  salgeet  a  great  share  of  preyioos  knowledge,  yon  may  then  read  with 
i^pdity:  befixre  that,  as  you  have  taken  the  wrong  road,  the  £Ewter  yon  proceed 
the  more  yon  will  be  sue  to  ezr^ — 3,  Smth. 

UiDne  and  TuiBKiire. 

It  ig  good  to  read,  mark,  learn ;  bat  it  ia  better  to  inwardly  digest.  It  is  good 
to  lead,  better  to  think — ^better  to  think  one  hour  than  to  read  ten  honrs  without 
thinking.  Thinking  ia  to  reading  what  rain  and  sunshine  are  to  the  seed  cast 
iato  the  ground, — the  influeaoe  whioh  maketh  it  bear  and  bring  forth  thirty, 
ioitf,  or  a  lumdred-fold.  To  read  is  to  gather  into  the  bam  or  storehouse  of  the 
Bind ;  to  think  ia  to  cast  seed-com  into  the  ground  to  make  it  productive.  To 
md  is  to  collect  inlbrmation ;  to  think  is  to  evolve  power.  To  read  is  to  lay  a 
Men  in  the  bank ;  but  to  think  is  to  give  to  the  feet  swiftness,  to  the  hands 
itnogth.  Yet  we  have  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  readers  for  one  thinker,  as 
tbaUud  of  books  sought  after  in  circulating  libraries  bear  witness. — Cameron, 

» 

BIAMV.— Attempting  to  Prove  Beligion  by 

Tbsy  who  would  prove  religion  by  reason,  do  but  weaken  the  cause  which 
fluf  endeavour  to  support ;  it  is  to  take  away  the  pillars  of  our  faith,  and  to  prop 
it  oily  with  a  twig ;  it  is  to  design  a  tower  like  that  of  Babel,  which,  if  it  were 
foiBfale,  as  it  ia  not,  to  reach  to  heaven,  would  come  to  nothing  by  the  confhsion 
«f  the  workmen. — Dryden. 

UUQl^lh*  CQltve  of 

Besaon  requires  culture  to  expand  it  It  resembles  the  fire  concealed  in  the 
lint,  which  only  shows  itself  w£en  struck  with  the  steeL — QerdiU 

llUQl.--.Tli6  DweUiag-Flaoe  of 

Within  the  brain's  most  secret  cells 

A  certain  lord  chief  justice  dwells. 

Of  sovereign  power,  whom  one  and  all. 

With  common  voice,  we  Beason  call. — ChurchilL 

UANV.— The  Endowments  of 

Bmsou  superadded  to  man,  gives  him  peculiar  and  characteristic  views, 
iMponsifailitiesi,  and  destinations,  exalting  him  above  all  existences  that  are 
^Jdbls^  bat  which  perish,  and  associating  him  with  those  that  are  invisible,  but 
«Uflli  remain.  Beason  is  that  Homeric,  golden  chain,  descending  from  the 
^kme  of  God  even  unto  man,  uniting  heaven  with  earth,  and  earth  with  heaven ; 
Iran  is  connected,  and  without  a  chasm; — from  an  angel  to  an  atom,  all  is 
inpqition,  harmony,  and  strength. — Colton, 

lUmr^litiiBated  by  Christ 

'TIb  Beaeon  our  great  Master  holds  so  dear ; 

'Tie  Beaaon's  ii^ured  rights  His  wrath  resents ; 

'Tia  Beaaon's  voiee  obeyed  His  glories  crown ; 

To  give  lost  Beason  life  He  poured  out  His  own^ — Dr,  E,  Y<mng. 


SXASOR^TlM  eioiy  of 

Rettsna  ie  the  glory  of  haiiiM  nfttura.  Be  i*  neM  to  the  goJa  wLoni  tn»n 
ouJ  nat  puaioD  impell. — Climiian. 

SSAIOB — ImauTUl. 

IteasoD  the  root,  fair  Failh  ii  but  the  Gower ; 
The  (iwJiug  Sower  Bball  die,  bnt  Beason  Uvea 
Immortal  a>  ho»  Father  in  tlia  akies. — Dr.  E.  Toung. 

BEABDB. — Th«  InnffleiaBoj  of 

Iteaaoo  U  alirijt  striving,  alwajE  at  a  loss ;  uiil  of  nefCEdtf  it  mut  K  MM 
to  pass,  while  it  is  axcrciaod  aboat  that  which  ia  not  its  proper  object,  L((Oil< 
coDteot  to  know  Qod  hy  Hia  owa  methoda,  at  leaGt  ao  much  of  Hjm  aEf* 
pleased  to  reveal  Co  ua  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  la  tpprebead  them  to  btba 
Word  of  GodisallotiriesBoa  baa  to  do,  tOr  all  bcijond  it  is  the  wmkotlA^ 
Real  of  Heaven  impreased  apon  our  uoderstandiug. — Drydm. 

SZABOH.— The  Lavi  of 

The  lowB  of  reosoD  ma  the  voioe  of  Deitj.—Ztchekke. 

HEABOH— Iskdi  to  BaligioiL 

Even  reosoD.  which  ia  oature,  Ipada  a  man  ap  to  reli^^n's  palace,  thcn^  " 
ihoAa  him  not  all  the  prirato  rooms  niUiin  it.  It  briDt^  him  into  the  proOx*' 
though  not  into  the  privj  chamber.  It  ashera  him  to  feith,  which  rigbllj  ooJ*' 
Bliood,  is  little  moce  than  ratified  and  pnre  celestial  reaaou  :  for  of  bilh.  0""  *  I 
reason  to  be  given;  and  though  it  be  set  in  a  height  beyond  oor  homu  paxf*  <| 
tion,  it  is  rather  Biijier-elfvatert,  tlinn  conlrndiotorj'  lo  our  reaaoo.  When  "'"' 
o<nueB  to  tkith,  be  then  mna  oat  of  himiwlf,  bnt  not  at  all  againat  himsdl.  B' 
but  lifla  np  nature  to  a  higher  KtiA^FeUham. 

&ZABOH.— Libert;  Astordsd  to  ■ 

Beaaon  should  haTe  tkree  eoorse  through  the  whole  smpiie  of  religion— bogt*^ ' 
breadth,  depth,  height:  it  should  not  be  hindered,  hut  expedited;  *a  ibool^ 
wish  to  give  it  wings ;  wa  should  wish  it  to  be  as  swift  sod  as  bee  in  its  aar^ 
mania  as  the  heart  ought  to  be  in  loving  Qod,  and  the  feet  in  running  Uu  »^* 
of  Hilt  commandmeata.  It  ia  not  the  eieroiee  of  reaaon  which  is  to  be  gnnd^' 
against,  bnt  those  perversions  of  reason  which  spring  firom  pride,  the  ijiiiit  '^ 
seat,  pre-oonoeived  opinions,  and  depraved  inolinations  and  habits. — Dr.  Stim^ 

BZABOH.— The  OI|Is«t  of 

Truth  ia  the  olgect  of  reaaon,  and  this  ia  one. — Cotion. 

BIASOV.— Tlis  flobalsiton  of 

We  will  not  ^ve  np  Beaaon  to  stand  always  as  s  priestess  at  (he  sltsn^ 
human  philosophj.  She  hath  a  mora  majestia  temple  to  tteod,  and  n°g* 
beanteoQS  robes  wherwn  to  walk,  and  inoenae  rarer  and  more  flragnuit  to  tma^' 
golden  oensen.  She  does  wall  whan  exploring  boldly  God's  visible  wcris.  S^* 
does  better  when  she  meekly  anbinits  to  spiritual  *'»">■  i"g.  and  sita,  sa  a  dsM* 
at  the  Savioor's  feet;  fbr  then  shall  she  expeneoM  the  bnth  that "  the  setcto  -' 
of  Qod's  words  givath  light  and  Dndantwding."— Canon  MebnU, 
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SBASOVaad  FAIXE. 

By  day  the  eyes  of  Beason  are  the  giiide  of  Faith,  and  by  night  the  ear  of  Faith 
18  the  guide  of  Beason.— Pro/sMor  Bogen, 

It  18  not  fineness  of  discoorse,  nor  the  sharpness  of  arguments,  or  the  witty 
teneoonters  of  disputing  men  that  can  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  iiEdth :  the 
poor  hmnble  man  that  prays,  and  enquires^  simply,  and  listens  attentively,  and 
ioekg  in  greedily,  and  obeys  diligently,  he  is  the  man  that  shall  know  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  God  hath  confounded  Beason  that  Faith  may  come  in  her  place. — 
Bithop  Taylor. 

iXAflOH  and  the  OOBFEL. 

IHien  the  Gospel  gains  admittance  into  the  human  mind,  it  is  far  from 
■optneding  the  use  of  the  reasoning  faculties;  but  rather,  by  enlarging  the 
Vxmds  of  the  Christian's  knowledge,  provides  it  with  a  new  province,  wherein  it 
Bay  exercise  itself  with  greater  certainty  and  delight  It  affirms  in  the  strongest 
atnner  all  the  declarations  of  Gk>d,  all  the  reason  of  duty  naturally  imprinted  on 
Ui conscience;  and  adds  to  them  what  was  entirely  wanting  before — "a  divine 
nuon  of  hope."  The  strictest  reasoner  can  have  no  valid  objection  against  the 
Ooipel,  unless  he  wiU  quarrel  with  it :  it  provides  a  sinner  with  a  source  of 
Mmfort,  without  the  aid  of  his  reasoning  fS&eulties,  where  all  his  natural  funds  for 
mmung  proved  utterly  insufficient. — Sir  W,  Jones, 

UAIONnre— Carrisd  too  Far. 

This  may  be  done  many  ways :  as  by  long  trains  of  reasons  composed  of  a 
Bomber  of  propositions  chained  together,  or  of  principles  and  consequences — 
i^ueh  way  of  reasoning  is  embarrassing  and  painful  to  the  auditory;  or  by 
iBikiDg  many  branches  of  reasons,  and  establishing  them  one  after  another, 
vfaieh  is  tiresome  and  fSttiguing  to  the  mind.  The  mind  of  man  loves  to  be 
ttodueted  in  a  more  smooth  and  easy  way ;  all  must  not  be  proved  at  once ;  but 
npposing  principles  which  are  true  and  plain,  and  which  you,  when  it  is  neces- 
wy,  are  capable  of  proving  and  supporting,  you  must  be  content  with  using 
tlMn  to  prove  what  you  have  in  hand.  Yet  I  do  not  mean  that,  in  reasoning, 
ngoments  should  be  so  short  and  dry,  and  proposed  in  so  brief  a  manner,  as  to 
direst  the  truth  of  half  its  force,  as  many  authors  leave  them.  I  only  mean  that 
i  doe  medium  should  be  preserved ;  that  is,  that  without  fieitiguing  the  mind  and 
■ttention  of  the  hearer,  reasons  should  be  placed  in  just  as  much  force  and 
dfltnesB  as  are  necessary  to  produce  the  effect. — Claude, 

UASOnVO.— The  Preacher  must  Use 

Though  we  are  occupied  in  the  study  and  diffusion  of  Bevelation,  yet  with 
reascm  we  have  something  to  do,  or  how  can  **  we  put  to  proof  the  things  that 
differ  ?"  How  compare  a  fiEilse  position  with  a  true  one  that  directs  itself  against 
it?  St  Paul  says — ^'^  Judge  you  what  I  say;"  by  which  he  intimates  that  what 
be  had  been  stating  was  reasonable,  or  it  could  not  have  been  referred  to  the 
Moon  of  a  sound  understanding.  Again :  Paul  before  Felix  **  reasoned  of 
nghteonsness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come ;"  and  so  forcible  and  convinc- 
ing WIS  his  reasoning,  that  the  tyrant,  whose  frown  was  sufficient  to  strike 
tsoor  into  the  hearts  of  his  suljects,  now  trembled  under  an  appalling  consdous- 
nesi  of  guilt  It  is  true  that  human  reasoning  is  capable  of  perversion,  and 
sometimes  makes  "  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,"  at  least  to  carnal  minds, 
who  greedily  adopt  the  sophistries  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  still,  it  has 
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XXCUrm&THlV.— n*  ImiWTtmm  of 

EfCupiLiilBUoD  U  vtry  importutt  to  gun  tbo  •Uantion;  and  it  x>  eqaillf 
iiupurUDt  to  111  oil  the  momoi;  the  tUinyt  bMM,  lest  at  ah;  tiuie  Ch^  liif 
tbere&om,  and,   oonsequeDtl;,   nu  proetiaal  uie  mo  poedblj  be  mtdt  tJibi 
knowledge  commanicBled. — P/mUe. 
EECAPrXVLAnOK.— Sftiling  KKsiut 

It  baa  been  common  to  roil  ogudi  the  pnetice  of  reflating  the  hciii  ol  ■ 
Jintoune  tuworde  the  dosf ,  and  referriug  in  aome  «on  tJi  the  chief  poiati  of  i^ 
■ulijeot  in  the  doeing  prnyor.  The  Lottai  requirei  gieftt  delicac; :  lut  Uio  i't^" 
eaaaat  be  gitea  qp,  u  i[  ia  one  metiiod  out  of  many  at  oiotorical  glaSHaiit 
purpose  of  giving  eSecl  to  a  diMooiae ;  and.  if  the  rticBpitalatioii  be  coupW  *ill> 
atoDg  luid  nppropiinle  crimmenta  on  the  genera]  sutyeet.  it  will  fans  one  oi  ''>' 
most  ptiweirfbl  metboda  of  concluding.  There  is  nothing  artlQuul  !□  tbii  m^'^ 
of  peroration  ;  for  when  many  thinga  huve  been  said,  and  manf  worda  Kmpl'^ 
to  illnatrata  and  confirm  them,  what  can  be  more  natural  than  to  bring  lie  ■"i''' 
[loinU  Idijethtc  in  close  older,  to  prevent  their  escape  ? — Df,  5turt«nDit. 
BECTOB.— The 

Cod  il  Uie  enpiemc  rector  of  the  world,^ — Ha!e. 
BICTOB.— The  BcipnuibiltiM  of  b 

Whathet  a  TeotM  be  the  olergTmaacf  npariih,  cor  thadnaf  deetin  A*°' 
a tmiverBit7,  of  tbeheadmaatAEof  apoblie  aahooX  hii  r«aponailaliti«a*nnA 
that  he  ma;  well  exclaim  with  the  Apostle  of  th»  OentilB* — "  Who  ii  ■dBm"' 
for  thete  things  I '  In  the  Snt  ease  ha  Ium  to  do  with  aotibi;  in  thi  tvoi'*' 
with  minda;  and  the  iuflneuoe  whitdi  he  exennsea  orar  both  will  paMiotetM*'?' 
and  confront  him  at  the  bai  of  Ood. — Dr.  Datia. 
BBOIOBT.— Tha  >«Mi«T  abont  a 

A  beautifol  and  pastoral  aoene, 

A  painter'E  atnd;  meet  to  be. 

Or  anoh  as  bard,  in  mood  aanne. 

Might  wiah  to  roam  in,  Aaej  Am  : 
Mark  hov  that  rirer  to  the  aea 

Waft*  the  fkir  Teaael  on  iia  tide. 
Bueasting  the  rippling  waTea  with  glee, 

Henelf  their  oroament  and  pride  I 
IIow  gracefolly,  in  towering  hei^t, 

Thoee  venerable  oedua  riae  I 
How  beautifiil,  with  foliage  hii^t, 

That  laoral  of  gigantic  nzeJ 
Here  the  tall  cTpreas  proodi;  viea 

With  ilex,  oheanut,  fir,  and  pine ; 
And  there  with  bloom  of  riohcs  djei^ 
^  Ihoae  tnlip  tree*  in  ^17  ahine. 
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Kor  ladcB  the  spot  that  sofUr  gpraee 

Which  fXoca's  sweetest  ehanns  hestow ; 
Her  Totaiy^  eye  may  qfoiokly  traoe 

In  many  a  floweret's  gorgeous  glow 
And  simplflr  beauties,  traits  that  show 

l%roii0ioat  the  ohangeftd  drding  year, 
As  TBiying  seasons  oome  and  go, 

A  gentler  taste  has  lingered  here* — Barton, 

OmiOV-^BMeribed. 

Befleetion  is  a  flower  of  the  mind,  giving  out  wholesome  fragrance. — Tupper, 

IIFLICIIOir.— Tho  Plsasvre  of 

Of  10  exalted  a  nature  is  this  enjoyment,  that  theologists  have  not  hesitated 
toMKrt — that  to  recollect  a  well-spent  life  is  to  anticipate  the  bliss  of  a  future 
oiitencei^ — Dr,  Knox, 

ttfUCnOV.— The  Praetiee  of 

They  only  babble  who  practice  not  reflection : 
I  shall  think,  and  thought  is  silence. — Sheridan. 

miOIOV. — ^The  Adaptation  of 

True  religion  is  adapted  to  the  sound  capacities  of  all  men, — to  that  condition 
of  mind  which  the  individual  experience  of  good  and  evil  of  the  world,  sooner  or 
later,  brings  with  it:  it  is  suited  to  man  in  every  stage  of  the  progress  of  society, 
-Aa  his  weakness  and  to  his  strength ;  from  which  it  becomes  the  real  dispenser 
of  equal  ri^ts* — Sir  C,  BeU. 

BIUOION.— The  Arguments  of 

True  religion  abhors  all  violence;  she  owns  no  arguments  but  those  of 
penoaaion. — St,  Athanatiut, 

BBUGION.— Definitions  of 

Behgion  is,  in  the  beginning,  the  learning  of  God :  hence  the  great  name— 
divine,  one  learned  about  God.  Truly,  religion  is  the  blessedness  arising  from 
a  knowledge  of  God. — Richter, 

What  is  religion?  The  derivation  of  the  word  will  somewhat  help  to  the 
explieation  of  the  thing.  The  Latin  word  religion  from  which  our  English  word 
comes,  some  derive  d  relegendo,  because  men,  by  serious  reading,  come  to  be 
leligioas;  grace  sometimes  findeth  a  passage  through  the  sight  into  the  soul: 
the  eye  hath  a£fected  the  heart  Others  derive  it  d  religendo,  or  rather  d  re-eli^ 
fmtio, from  choosing  again;  or  a  second  time,  because  a  religious  person  chooseth 
God  for  his  chiefest  good  or  portion.  His  first  choice  was  carnal,  of  the  flesh 
ud  the  creature ;  but  his  second  choice  is  spiritual,  of  God  and  Christ ;  and  this 
eboiee  is  religion.  Others  derive  it  d  religando,  from  binding  or  knitting,  because 
it  is  the  great  bond  to  join  and  tie  God  and  man  together.  As  the  parts  of  the 
body  are  knit  to  the  head  by  the  nerves  and  sinews,  so  man  is  knit  to  God  by 
isligion.  Sin  and  irreligion  separate  God  and  man  asunder;  godliness  and 
nligion  unite  God  and  man  together. — Swinnock, 

IXLI6I0H.-~The  Dispute  and  Praetioe*of 

The  dispute  about  religion,  and  the  practice  of  it,  seldom  go  together. — 
i>r.  B,  Young, 


sET.Err  Tnorcrrrs  oy  tbe 

UIIOIOK.— n*  DwiUisg  and  Oehiiee  it 

tUiligion,  plsced  in  a  uiiil  of  oiqaisile  knQvledge  uid  abilitieB.  aa  in  i  u 
finila  not  oulj-  baliitalion  but  darence. — Dr.  Sovth. 

BKUeiOH^Ziriiig  on  ths  Bids  ol 

It  i«  more  Qldng  to  err  on  tlie  aide  of  religiaa  iTom  a  regard  to  andeiit  ui    I 
H  teeeivwl  opiniona.  than  to  orr  lirough.  otMlinacy  and  piesiUDptioii.^Pluiank. 

■  BSUeiO>.— The  Exsnlnation  of 

BeligioD  ilcserreB  a  candid  eiamioatiOQ,  and  it  demaad*  Dothjag  mors.  Tk 
man  who  witblialdg  thii,  and  who  vill  not  ba  impartially  guided  i?  its  nsnlt,  i 
not  onl;  reckleu  of  hia  fate,  bat  devoid  of  that  of  vhiuh  be  prid^a  Iiimsalf  llw 
laoBl — BTOn  of  all  true  liberalitj  of  leotiinent.— Dr.  ICtilh. 

SEIieiOB.— Tha  Farm  ud  Fdww  of 

Wbere  thare  is  tlie  poner  of  tmo  religioii  there  will  be  the  fonu ;  and,  otai 
we  are  in  the  preaent  amlndied  Blate,  religion  lequitea  a  (una — a  a-itnething  bj 
which  it  iD>T  lieoome  liaible  to  otbere,  and  to  extend  itx  influence. — B,  HaU. 

BXLIOIOS.— Ths  HapptiMM  of 

Kuligiou  ia  "  Paiadiae  Ikgained,"  or  heaven  upon  earth.  Indeed,  there  is  lU 
tzue  and  lastiug  happineBS  separate  from  it.  He  who  poiaeaiec  its  beatimde  Dug 
well  regard  tbrones  and  ompiree  with  indifierenoe  I — I>r.  Darin. 

BZUGIOV.~IiidoI«nM  in 

We  can  l«lerate  indolence  anj^here  rather  than  here — berewhere  an  otdmitf 
a  at  stiike,  here  wbere  an  boar'B  dugeishnew  maj  be  fatal.— CitfKn  UthUL 

BELISIOK, — The  lofloonee  of  FanaUot  on 

Ile%i>iD  ia  eo  uohle  and  pDwerfuI  a  coosideraljon — it  ie  lo  baojaiit  and  M ' 
iDHubmuivit'le — that  it  maj  lie  loade,  by  fajiatjoa,  to  cairy  wili  il  anj  degree  ot' 
error  and  of  peiiloni  abnirdit;.-~-iS'.  SmitK 

HZUeiOir.— IntdlMt  vithont 

Withont  religion,  the  higbett  endowmenta  of  intellect  can  onlj  rendor  the 
piiinninr  more   dangeniag,   if  he  be  ill-diipoied ;  if  well-diipoaed,  only  mors 
DohaptT- — ^-  Strnthey. 
XSUeiOV Th«  K%|wtj  of 

In  wbaterer  light  «a  tiew  religion  it  l^pean  solemn  and  Tenexable.  It  ii  a  . 
temple  full  of  miiieat;,  to  which  the  vorahippera  ma;  approach  with  eotnGut,  in 
ths  hope  of  obtaining  graee  and  finding  mercy;  but  where  they  cannot  enter 
without  being  ianpreaaed  with  awe.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  oompare  ipintaal 
with  natural  thing*,  raUgian  reoamblea  not  those  seeaaa  of  nattnl  beauty  whSM 
i>n«y  otiJMt  smilae :  it  cannot  be  likened  to  the  gay  landtoape  or  the  flowccy 
AiiU.  It  reeemblea  more  the  angnit  and  inblime  appearanoa  of  nature ;  the  lo(^ 
luiimtain.  the  expanded  ooean,  and  the  starry  firmament ;  at  the  Bight  of  which 
I  l)F  miuJ  ia  at  onee  orarawad  and  deligfatad ;  and,  &om  the  unioa  of  grandeqr 
»iih  beauty,  d«n<rM  a  pleating  bata  aerioaB  domtion. — I>r.  BUir. 

KtLniOH.-IikftJUd* 

AU  MHUtjuade  tdigioo  looks  infinitely  little  and  oonlemptible  beaide  the 
luaHUWlaUoM  uTOixt^  religku.— r.  JiewwJw. 
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ttUeiON.— Vatnn  Parradtd  1»7 

It  is  a  meek  and  UeoBed  influence,  stealing  in,  as  it  irere,  onawares  upon 

tbeheut;  it  eomes  qnietly  and  without  excitement;  it  has  no  terror,  no  gloom 

in  ill  •pproaehes ;  it  does  not  rouse  up  the  passions ;  it  is  untrammelled  by  the 

oeedi^  and  unshadowed  by  the  superstitions  of  man;  it  is  firesh  from  the  hands 

of  it!  Author,  glowing  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  which 

pervades  and  quickens  it ;  it  is  written  on  the  arched  sky ;  it  looks  out  from  every 

itir;  it  is  on  the  sailing  doud,  and  in  the  invisible  wind ;  it  is  among  the  hills 

tod  vallays  of  the  earth,  where  the  shrubless  mountain-top  pierces  the  thin 

rtmos^iere  of  eternal  winter,  or  where  the  mighty  forest  fluctuates  before  the 

itnng  wind,  with  its  dark  waves  of  green  foliage ;  it  is  spread  out,  Uke  a  legible 

Ittgaage,  upon  the  broad  fiuse  of  the  unsleeping  ocean ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  nature ; 

it  ii  this  which  uplifts  the  spirit  within  us,  untQ  it  is  strong  enough  to  overlook 

the  tbadowB  of  our  place  of  probation ;  which  breaks,  link  after  link,  the  chain 

that  InndB  us  to  materiality;  and  which  opens  to  our  imagination  a  world  of 

beauty  and  holiness. — Ruthin, 


UUGIOaf  .— The  Poetry  of 

The  poetry  of  religion — ^its  drapery— its  music— its  grand  ceremonials,  or  its 
piimxtive  sampHeity — ^its  gorgeous  edifices — ^its  ancestral  associations,  may  all  be 
admired ;  bat  none  of  these  can  charm  man  into  holiness,  or  so  change  his 
heart  ao  to  guide  to  "righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." — 
Ih,  TwtedU. 

MEUBIOS, — ^Tho  lameness  of 

The  nature  of  man  being  the  same  now  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  tiie  nature  of  God  being  unchangeable,  it  must  follow  that  the  great  oljects 
of  the  dispensations  of  God  to  man  must  be  the  same  in  every  age,  though  the 
farm  and  the  manner  after  which  that  object  is  pursued  may  be  difierent.  So 
that  **  what  God  spoke  in  former  times  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets  "  will  be 
fimnd  the  same,  in  sense  and  effect^  with  what  He  "  spoke  in  the  last  days  by 
His  Son,"  though  He  spoke  "  in  divers  manners"  as  occasions  might  require,  **  at 
sondzy  times ;"  and  this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoet  consequence  to  be  observed : 
hence  Paul  spoke  of  the  Gospel  being  in  the  wilderness,  as  well  as  after  our 
Lord's  advent  and  ascension.  The  Law  and  the  Gospel  have  the  same  name,  and 
ate  distingnished  by  the  same  character.  So  that  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
God  was  the  same  for  substance  under  the  Old  as  under  the  New  Testament :  we 
find  one  true  religion  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  end. — Sir  W,  Jonet. 

IILIOIQV. — SooiBng  at 

Bflligion  and  virtue,  in  all  their  forms,  either  of  doctrine  or  of  precept — of 
piety  towards  God,  integrity  towards  men,  or  regularity  in  private  life — are  so  far 
from  affording  any  ground  of  ridicule  to  the  petulant,  that  they  are  entitled  to 
ev  highest  veneration.  They  are  names  which  should  never  be  mentioned  but 
with  the  utmost  honour.  It  is  said  in  Scripture—"  fools  make  a  mock  at  sin." 
They  had  better  make  a  mock  at  pestilence,  at  war,  or  fiunine.  With  one  who 
voold  choose  these  public  calamities  for  the  subject  of  his  sport  you  would  not 
be  inclined  to  associate ;  you  would  fly  from,  him  as  worse  than  a  Ibol,  as  a  man 
of  distempered  mind.  Yet  certain  it  is  that,  to  the  great  society  of  mankind, 
nn  is  a  greater  calamity  than  pestilence,  or  funine,  or  war ;  therefore  never  sit 
ID  the  seat  of  the  Boomer, — Dr.  Blair, 
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i  ipnn pnetical.  eduollbW  J 
fcj  «nttiiig  «w«j  tlH  bnD  a  Jiir  I 
0 aik  tin  llirjr  are  u  h%  nlbti* '' 
vUcli  foem  deep  into  the  kkkuiI. 


ii  inteod^  nolj  to  tki>* 

^aoa  cf  tha  doialar,  or  to  Gvm  th«  ih&Tulel  st  Hi' 

it  ■>  pie-cmiiMiitl;  a  todti  thing,  and  U  diBiifiiiil » 

wliieh  ■haU  go  -lat  into  the  wi>Tld  in  >  epint 


of  it.  je  BbKlI  beet  pnaerrc  the  intoM* 


Bzugiov —n^  hub  Ib  V^m  with 

GcoenS;,  «e  And  raliBiDn  bmtgbt  into  •  aabnanlial  nnitHi  Tith  tb«  piditiul 
ocntcttsiioo  of  the  comti; ;  and  tliii  eombiuBticin  prewnU  itself  in  eiUur  at  tm 
hntn:  ctllia  Ihe  ttb^txa  depntment  ii  determined  b^  tbe  poUtienl,  md  Ilnm  ' 
VB  have  •  alBte-rati^oD ;  or  the  political  ia  ordered  b;  the  religious,  and  IhvB  m ' 
haTB  a  idiskii-atate. — Dr.  tTlbuim. 

Bmraini.— nt  Htoiutiaii  of 

l%ec(ilntanti>laDfreligioa  lie  in  a  little  room,  and  should  bedelirered  laktj,' 
in  an  en;  and  erideot  wa;;  not  clogged  trith  obscure  and  intricate  notiona.  witb 
unnoM^sarT  and  doabtfnl  opinions. — Dr.  Worthington. 


BKUeiOV.— Tm  AMfittM  af 

Bdijpon  ia  a  acofDee,  and  il  is  an  art ;  in  other  worda,  U  is  a  lydam  oC 
doetiinw  to  be  beliered,  and  a  sjnein  of  dotisa  to  bo  done. — Pnfettor  Coird. 
BZPKTimiH — tha  Kathar  af  Xdneatlok. 

Bepetition  iathe  motlter,  not  onlf  of  study,  but  also  of  eduoatioo. — RicUrr. 
SZPZTITIOIT.— Tha  Mmirity  of 

Like  the  ftesoo-painter,  the  teacher  lays  coloois  on  the  vet  plaster  which  etar 
fade  swaj,  and  whid  he  moat  ever  renew  antil  the;  remain  and  biigbtl;  ahine.— 
RiehUr. 
HSPEOOF.— Tha  Slalllct  af 

There  are  man;  that  would  be  glad  if  there  ware  a  law  that  would  tie  np 
miniater^  moatha  from  Bearing  them  with  their  nns.  Moat  ais  moie  aanftil  to 
mo  fhini  the  discooraa  of  theu  miser;  than  to  B«t  ont  of  the  danger  of  it;  an 
mere  o&bnded  with  the  talk  of  hdl  than  tnmbled  for  that  ainftal  atale  that  ahaU 
bring  them  thither.  Bnt,  alaa  I  when  then  shall  ministers  Iuts  a  fitting  time  to 
tell  ainners  of  their  danger,  if  not  nowf    Henafler  there  laraain  no  loote  oSom 
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<»f  lore  to  be  done  for  them.  Hell  is  a  pest-hoase :  there  cannot  be  written  bo 
xnneh  on  the  door  of  it  as — "Lord  have  mercy  on  them  that  are  in  it"— 
0.  SmUih. 

VBPBOOF.— Tbe  FaeUity  and  Evil  of 

There  is  a  fatal  fkcilitj  which  some  have  of  deaUng  in  hard  words.  Their 
'tongue  is  like  a  sharp  razor :  '*  adder's  poison  is  under  their  lips."  And,  after 
they  have  said  some  stinging  or  crushing  thing,  you  see  the  rancour  and  the  bitter- 
xt^as,  propagated  firom  one  to  another,  among  the  hearers,  with  a  dreadftd  sym- 
pathy,— betokening  fax  more  joy  at  the  condemnation  of  the  fallen,  than  of 
thankftilness  for  the  grace  that  enables  them  to  stand.  The  prevalence  of  such 
*  tone  id  our  ministrations  also,  is  Ukely  to  be  damaging  in  another  way.  By 
iiEUny,  and  even  devout  minds,  it  will  be  interpreted  as  too  faithful  an  echo  of 
the  tone  of  our  inner,  life ;  telling  of  something  perturbed,  and  restless,  and 
f^xvely  disqfaieted  there:  the  absence  in  us  of  ** that  fruit  of  righteousness  which 
^  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace." — Z>.  Moore. 

^SPBOQF*— The  Way  to  Giro 

B^rove  mildly  and  sweetly,  in  the  calmest  manner,  in  the  gentlest  terms ; 
in  «  haughty  or  imperious  way ;  not  hastily,  or  fiercely ;  not  with  sour  looks, 
ixk  bitter  language ;  for  these  ways  do  beget  all  the  evil,  and  hinder  the  beet 
of  reproof;  they  do  eertainly  inflame  and  disturb  the  person  reproved ; 
breed  wrath,  disdain,  and  hatred  against  the  reprover ;  but  do  not  so  well 
the  nuui  to  see  his  eiror,  or  affect  him  with  a  kindly  sense  of  his  mis- 
-^.o^  ^  dispose  him  to  conreot  his  fault  If  reproof  doth  not  savour  of 
'^^Kxnanity,  it  signifleth  nothing.  It  must  be  Uke  a  bitter  pill  wrapped  in  gold 
^^^  tempered  with  sugar,  otherwise  it  wiU  not  go  down,  or  work  effectually. — 
■^^«  Harrow. 

^^^UTAnOH.— -The  Bfeet  of  Time  on 

le  never  fiuls  to  bring  every  exalted  reputation  to  a  strict  scrutiny. — Ames, 

'AXION.— The  Preoioiisiiesi  and  Irrecoverableness  of 
O  reputation  t  dearer  tea  than  life. 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely,  sweet  to  smell  t 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  spilt  by  some  rash  hand. 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 
Of  the  rude  spiUer,  ever  can  collect 
To  its  first  purity  and  native  sweetness. — Dr.  Sewell. 


Oir.->The  Way  to  Gain  a 
^he  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is  to  endeavour  to  be  what  you  desire  to 
. — Socrates, 


'ATIOir.~The  Wrong  Use  of  a 

that  would  make  use  of  a  reputation  for  veracity  to  establish  a  lie,  would 

to  the  temple  of  truth  with  a  fEtggot  stolen  from  her  altar. — ColUm, 

^K^POVUBIUTISS.— Individual 

^^mk  at  the  coral  reef  yonder,  where  it  encircles  the  fair  isles  that  lie  like 
^"'S^er^  gems  on  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  or,  by  Australian  shores,,  stretches  its 
^^^>(Koken  wall  for  a  thousand  leagues  along  the  sea.    How  contemptible  the 


hornet— Dr.  Outlait. 
UnranUUTT.— The  XMnn  of 

Whan  much  is  giran.  then  mnoh  ihall  be  reqniM 

Whare  little,  ]em.—J.  (tuarUt. 
KUFONDBILITT.'-KlBiiteTlil 

Remember  the  prodlgiotu  opportQnit;  for  doing  good  irhi 
Sonde;  preeenta — how  far  greftter  Utftit  »bj  other  whftteTCT  of 
vhole  man  of  jaiu  pamh  met  together  io  one  pUee;  Jeaoa  i 
daUjFnaetit — pledged  tobesoin  theaMemU;;  the  B«bbatfa-D« 
tilneir  I  and  hallowed,  perhspe  God"!  Spirit  diapoted  eren  to  I 
the  VQik  of  aanctiflcatioo  on  that  da;  than  on  other  days. — It  i 
D^  tbet  St.  John  waa  "in  the  spirit."  Tour  worii  probal 
among  aoothw  Iv  the  paitiaB  present  while  the;  are  in  the  i 
conTCjed  b;  them  to  memben  of  their  napodiVB  fctnniiM_  irh 

or  ereo  indiflbrenoa,  maj  hare  kept  at  horns Fm/ttMor  Blunt. 

I  am  angij  whan  I  hear  people  talk  about  the  "  awfbl  reapon 
a  miniater.  People  vmietimea  aaj  to  me — "I  ahoold  think  jc 
when  foa  atand  np  before  toot  ooojrcgmtiMi.*  I  ahnddorf 
ahnddtv  fort  Do  job  ahodder  when  jon  atand  up  betoze  a  gi 
Do  jtn  ahndder  when  jon  go  into  an  orchard  of  Itnit  in  C 
(hodiltr  when  70D  atand  np  io  the  mldat  of  all  the  lichnew 
netoiet  I  ahoddv  in  jour  miditr  "Bnt  the  recponsibili 
fwpooaiUlitT-  I  ■'°  billing  to  do  m;  dntj ;  and  what  nMte  ia 
I  win  net  atand  fbr  the  eonaeqnenoML  I  will  do  the  b««  I  ea 
beet  thing!  1  ean  btctj  Sondej ;  I  wiH  bring  the  tnth  home 
do  it  in  the  ^irit  of  lore.  Eren  when  I  i^  the  lef  meat  thin 
am  kitbfbl  to  lore.  "Bat  yooicnMl'  I  hare  no  oare,  I  t 
a  great  deal  qvieker  than  70a  do.  *'Toar  bnrdenl"  I  hareiu 
qp  the  batUa,  and  I  lay  the  battle  aiide  again  a*  aocn  aa  it  ia  01 
•Imp  tonight  as  (weetl;  ai  any  man  that  la  hen.  And  «tbij  ■ 
iuini«i7.  and  ii  willing  to  kne  men,  and  to  be  bithflil  to  them, 
from  da.T  Ui  d«j.— H.  IT.  Sttchtr. 
UVXLUTtUi.— Anramenta  fer 
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IIVILAXIOV.— The  Chmnns  of 

If  BereUtion  be,  as  some  suppose. 

An  emptor  fietion,  whence  d^nsion  flows, 

The  fkhled  error  with  no  eyil  teems. 

Bat  channs  me  waking,  and  delights  my  dreams ; 

With  tongue  of  seraph  bids  life's  trouble  cease, 

And  points  to  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace : 

Kor  will  its  oomforts  fail,  when  fails  my  breath. 

But  like  an  angel,  bless  me  e'en  in  death  I 

And  should  the  pleasing  hopes  its  yoioe  inspires 

Delusive  prove  when  agdd  Time  expires, 

The  fond  delusion,  from  all  mischief  f^ee. 

Hereafter  will  not — cannot  ii^jure  me ; 

But  think,  if  its  tremendous  threats  prove  true. 

Oh  think  what  then  will  become  of  you  I — Dr,  Booker^ 

UVJCLAHOV— Deflned. 

It  is  the  mind  of  Heaven  in  the  language  of  this  lower  sphere,  or  the  heart  of 
Ibiimfte  Love  expressed  in  chapter,  paragraph,  and  verse. — Dr,  Daviei. 

miLAflOir.— The  lint 

What  was  the  form  and  nature  of  the  Revelation  by  which  the  pre-Adamic 
Urtoiy  of  the  earth  and  heavens  was  originally  conveyed  to  man  ?  Was  it  con- 
^ed,  like  the  sublime  story  of  Baphael,  as  a  piece  of  narrative,  dictated,  mayhap, 
to  the  inspired  penman,  or  miraculously  borne  in  upon  his  mind  t  Or  was  it 
eoBVfljed  \)j  a  suoceesion  of  sublime  visions  like  that  which  Michael  is  repre- 
SBDted  as  calling  up  before  Adam,  when,  purging  his  "visual  nerves  with 
mqIbnMj  and  rue,"  he  enabled  him  to  see,  in  a  series  of  scenes,  the  history  of 
his  cBkpdDg  from  the  crime  of  Cain  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Old  World  by 
a  flood  f  *  •  *  The  Revelation  must  have  been  either  a  revelation  in  words  or 
or  a  revelation  of  scenes  and  events  pictorially  exhibited.    Failing,  how- 

r,  to  record  its  own  history,  it  leaves  the  student  equally  at  liberty,  so  fax  as 
OftwuaZ  eridenoe  is  concerned,  to  take  up  either  view;  while,  so  far  as  internal 
•fideiise  goes,  the  presumption  seems  all  in  favour  of  revelation  by  vision. — 
AJfiOfr. 

UVXLAnOV. — Human  Vature  Below 

It  is  an  historical  fact  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  human 
is  always  below  Revelation.  This  fact  indicates  the  divine  origin  of 
Great  discoveries  are  usually  the  product  of  preceding  ages  of 
ttoQght.  One  mind  develops  the  idea ;  but  it  is  the  fruitage  of  the  age  ripened 
la  that  mind.  A  pearl  is  found ;  but  the  location  had  been  indicated  by  previous 
itMsrehes.  But  revealed  religion  is  something  different  from  this.  It  is  sepa- 
nte  from  and  superior  to  the  thought  of  the  age.  It  calls  the  wisdom  of  the 
vorld  foolishness,  and  introduces  a  new  stand-point  and  starting-point,  around 
^lieh  it  gathers  what  was  valuable  in  the  old,  and  destroys  the  remainder. 
Httee  it  will  always  be  found  true  that  a  struggle  is  necessary  to  bring  up  the 
kamin  mind,  and  keep  it  up  to  the  level  of  revealed  religion,  and  that  revealed 
iviigion  produces  the  struggle.  The  human  mind  naturally  falls  below  it ;  hence 
ft<B^pieDt  struggles  are  necessary  to  restore  it  from  its  relapses.    Even  those  who 
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A  BerelMicil  Iming  "*lV"j;  to  reveal  bejaoil  the  scape  of  mao'i  k[io*tcd|l   i 
M  to  Im  K  DiviiM  Bevelation.     lu  mjsterie*  »i«  to  u 
■  <^  in  dMnit?,  and  I  «batiU  ueaae  to  believe  in  Betelation  nnlkt  I 
BiTtfBrtei  not  thiM.     Th^  falX'«,  u  is  the  great  book  of  Katore,  a  dui  ud  • 
daA  pi«e^JVadN-idk  in. 

ion  tiaia  an  infinite  mind  te  a  finite  tapeo^.  1 
gls  ihaJuv  with  its  apteaJoDT ;  for  what  ttnild  co 


If  we  «iih  to  bduU  Bvrdatiriii  peraoniSed  in  ita  most  lovely  forni,  ■■  ibiB 

•ee  It  jfKtmMA  on  tt»t  iinnnlin  nhen  Jesus  knelt  upon  a  hillside  io  Hit  vaii  ^ 

llf  rrtWlllll.  Willi  nil  Itiiui  iliii  ijiliii  1 liiiji,  II 1  niiii      ABt^ibielu'*  • 

Fouiin  wdoU  fiH  to  OoaMir,  b;  tlieir  eipr«a£ive  pencils,  tbe  loreliDaH  of  lU  J 

lietaM— Uw  gnat  Ood  odumen  and  earth  kaeeliitg  un  the  aide  of  the  Uak  I 

mountain  Ha  had  mada,  and  teaching  EUh  BposUeE  to  pra;— -■  Our  FMha  ibiA  ^ 
art  io  besven  I  "^Dr.  Gumming. 

BJIVELATION. BnbmiaiiDn  to 

Whatsueret  is  Divine  Bevelalion  ooght  (o  over-nle  all  our  opituoni.  VVfl' 
dices,  and  interests,  and  hath  a  right  to  be  received  with  full  MsesL  Sb^  > 
eubmissiontt*  this  of  our.  reason  to  liutli'taliM  not  awajtho  taDdmatkirf  bw*" 
ledge,  but  leaves  us  tbat  uaa  of  om  liicultiM  for  which  the;  vere  ^rea  itt--' 

BETEBEH  CB.— Til*  ExprNalon  of 

TbiB  haB  been  vniversall;  t^e  ume  in  every  period  of  lilb,  in  all  rtag* '' 
society,  anit  in  every  dime.  On  fint  oonsideratioD,  itseema  merely  natiuilM 
wben  piouB  thooghia  prevail,  man's  ooantenaoee  shonld  be  tamed  &oai  tliitp 
eaidtly  to  the  purer  objects  above.  But  there  ia  a  link  in  tlu8ielalioDeTay*V 
worthy  of  attention :  tbe  eye  ia  raised— whetlier  tbe  oanopj  over  os  be  ^im^ 
in  darkness,  ol  display  all  tbe  splendour  of  noon. — Sir  C.  Btli. 

BE  V JfUSHCE.— Hi*  Sopmn*  OhJMt  of 

Because  of  His  uupsralleled  eicelleocies  and  Hia  ODBptakable  loviag-Uo'' 
nesaes,  God  ia  the  supreme  object  of  tbs  reverence  both  of  ""ftllii  aiig<l<  "^ 

redeemed  men — Chamoek. 

K8V1VAI.— The  Clerg7  Seed  a 

All  onr  clergy  constantly  need  a  revival  of  geuoiue  lif^ — lifa  wbitl>  '"     , 
parisbioner  might  be  able  to  define,  but  irhich,  if  there,  ereiy  one  «WiU  *^      ' 
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^nmt.  It  would  be  felt  in  every  home  like  the  breath  of  spring,  experienced 
iwde  vferj  sick-bed  like  a.  touch  of  healing,  and  be  heard  in  eveiy  flermon  like 
•  Toioe  from  heayen  t  Oh,  what  a  heavenly  gift  to  himself  and  others  would 
tbu  be,  and  what  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord  1  And  how  many  would 
lime  the  blessing,  now  hindered,  perhaps,  by  his  own  onbelief  and  satisfaction 
vith  indifference  I — Dr,  MacUod. 

1IVI7AL. — ConTersioB  during  a 

It  is  of  great  practical  moment  to  observe — ^that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
ttol  of  every  individual  convert,  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  takes 
fbee— but  only  on  a  more  extended  seale — ^in  a  general  revival  of  religion. 
Wken  Many  are  suddenly  arrested  and  convinced, — when  conversions  take  place 
IB  luge  numbers,  and  are  attended  with  remarkable  circumstances, — the  work  of 
the  Spirit  attracts  more  of  public  attention,  and  produces  a  larger  measure  of 
siettement ;  but,  substantially,  it  is  the  self-same  work  which  has  often  been 
OBoed  on — ^in  silence,  in  the  secret  chamber,  in  the  retired  recesses  of  the 
heirt—when  one  poor  sinner  in  a  congregation  has  been  singled  out  from  a  mul- 
tJtode  ot  careless  professors,  and  has  become  the  subject  of  a  saving  change.    It 
SMtters  not  whether  a  man  passes  from  death  unto  life  in  solitude  or  in  society ; 
vhether  he  ventures  alone  to  the  mercy-seat,  or  is  accompanied  thither  by  a 
Boltitade  of  earnest  suppliants ;  whether  the  light  of  heaven  shines  in  upon  his 
ioqI,  leaving  others  in  darkness,  or  shines  at  the  same  time  into  the  hearts  of 
AftMMH^ff  more.    The  same  change  which  was  wrought  on  the  three  thousand 
eoBfOts  of  Pentecost,  was  also  wrought  on  the  spirit  of  Lydia,  when  she  wor- 
dnpped  with  a  few  other  women  by  the  river-side ;  and  on  the  spirit  of  the  Phi- 
^pian  jailer,  when  he  stood  alone  with  the  Apostles.    One  may  be  converted  at 
i  time,  or  many ;  but  the  work  of  conversion  is  the  same  in  alL    Every  soul,  in 
i  general  revivid,  must  be  enlightened  by  divine  truth,  and  awakened  to  concern 
ahovt  its  salvation,  and  melted  into  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  stirred  up  to  lay 
hold  on  Christ  and  His  free  salvation,  and  imbued  with  new  views,  new  affec- 
tioo%  new  desires,  new  tastes,  new  hopes,  new  habits  :  in  a  word,  every  such 
■oil  as  passes  from  death  unto  life,  in  a- season  of  general  awakening,  must  pass 
through  the  same  general  experience,  which,  on  other  occasions,  is  realized  by 
the  solitaxy  inquirer,  when,  in  his  secret  chamber,  he  thinks,  and  repents,  and 
hetieresi  and  prays,  and  enters  into  peace  with  God. — Sprague, 

nflTAL. — ^Dangers  Associated  with  a 

Great  patience  and  caution  are  needed  in  a  revival,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ex- 
eeedin^y  difficult  to  provoke  religious  excitement,  and  oftentimes  as  difficult, 
i^HD  it  is  provoked,  to  guide  it  to  saving  and  sanctifying  issues.  Religious 
•idtement  will  naturally  feed  upon  itself^  instead  of  upon  Christ,  and  the  result 
viQ  be  the  reverse  of  increased  goodness  and  spirituality.  Moreover,  the  mind, 
voder  this  influence,  is  liable  to  entertain  mistaken  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
tnth;  in  thi"  case,  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  will  either  be  lost  sight 
tf  altogether,  or  wUl  appear  so  complicated,  that  the  anxious  soul- will  find  it  very 
^Bflkeolt  so  to  apprehend  it  as  to  r^oice  in  its  blessedness. — Dr,  Davies, 

UTITAL.— Tha  Deeline  and  Continuance  of  a 

the  decline  of  a  revival  is  a  great  testing  season :  it  discovers  the  tjrue 
W&Ten  by  chilling  the  false.  A  frosty  night  or  two  suffices  to  nip  all  the 
cioCie  plants  of  a  garden ;  but  the  hardy  shrubs,  the  true  natives  of  the  soil,  UvQ 


vrto  in  Uie  seTcmt  coIJ.  Cooveru  nitei  is  the  hot-bed  of  eid 
4liMp  tai  ^,  it  the  ■piritriaJ  temperotnre  of  the  Church  faUt  beli 
lieaL  TThat  are  these  worth  compared  with  the  hanlj  chjldrea  of 
vfaow  inward  life  will  continai?  in  endliriiig  vigmji  wh«ii  alt  aroiu 
Ttt  w*do  not  deure  to  Bee  the  tvTival  spirit  droop  among  as.  beca 
■Togiecnu  at  (•DT  gBfden  delight  in  a  wanner  Beason,  for  then  tbi 
then  ahooia.  and  clothe  themselm  with  new  l^areg  ;  and  thiiB  it  will 
the  baat  of  the  aunts  an>  atl  the  better  for  the  bol;  glow  of  tli 
nfreohing.' — Spurgeoit. 

'     XXTIVAL. — Dcflaitiou  of  ■ 

"An  awnktoiog"  eipresses  better  thui  the  fttreotyped  phrase  " 
Uoa  of  a  wide-Epre^  interest  in  religiooa  truth,  liiii  is  the  la 
tight^AQi  demand — "  Awake,  thoa  that  Bl<^epest,  and  arise  from  tt 
Chritt  «!■■"  gira  thee  light;'  lor  at  Each  a  time  men  hut  awake  to  t 
the  truth,  which  was  prerionslj  dim  and  shadowy  to  them  aa  thi 
dresnu :  or  fcnnsrly  the  awfbl  thets  of  Ood'a  B<veUtion  had  been 
hong  ap  on  the  wall,  iriiicb  now  Enddenlf  become  aliie. — Dr.  iTacliB 
A  rental,  in  Iha  strict  aense,  is  not  a  wark  of  oonieraion  among 
bemue  it  pre-aappoBea  life,  and  also  pre-sapposee  the  decay  of  life, 
word  implies  that  then  mnat  be  a  drooping  to  some  extent  of  the 
fin  a  revival  to  former,  or  even  grealer  rigour  than  eiiated  before, 
of  spirilual  life  was  the  moat  solemn  end  serious  thing  which  coulc 
UtcDtion  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  living  heart  of  which  it  miiE 
from  thence  epraad  Car  and  wide. — Canton. 

SBTIVAL.— The  Deiigti  of  a 

Such  a  season  U  designed  to  manifest,  in  an  eitroiirdinarr  war,  tl 
presonire  and  tJi?  active  Bgencj  of  tha  Ilotj  S|iiif!— t"  li.  nrii-intii  i 
Dess  of  G,i.i  ill  fulfillinK  Ihe  rmmisea  of  ITi=  W,..!  -m  .  -.i,,,-^  ih 
believing  prayer — to  tench  the  Chnrth  the  weaknesa  of  humim  instr 
the  true  source  of  all  spiritual  power — to  quicken  her  fiiith  Bad 
through  manirold  trials  and  increaaing  difflcolties,  ahe  might  be  n 
M)d  be  discouraged,  as  if  the  (ask  of  regeneratiug  the  world  were  left  i 
plished  by  inadequate  reaonrces — te  stir  her  up  to  greater  efforts,  in 
lively  bith  ODil  bumble  dependence — and  to  afford  new  evidence  to 
generations  that  Christ  i-i  the  exalted  Head  of  the  Chorch,  and  that 
stiUgifen  toHim  in  heaven  and  on  earth. — Dr.  Buchanan. 

BEVITAI.— The  Ubeta  of  a 

In  looking  back  upon  the  past  revival,  with  all  its  marvelloaB  spi 
(^stations,  and  as  we  see  on  every  band  the  indubitable  marks  of  t 
God,  wo  cannot  refrain  from  exclaiming — "  What  hnth  God  wrought  I' 
and  ministers  have  been  quickened  to  a  deeper  and  more  intense  ^ 
many  who  have  listened  to  the  Word  of  Ood  for  years  have  been  led 
find  Christ  j  the  undecided  among  the  young  have  resolved  to  couse 
selves  to  the  Lord  ;  backsliden  have  been  reclaimed,  and  realo 
conseionsDess  of  the  joys  of  salvation  ;  tbe  careless  and  the  hnri 
hsard  the  voice  of  God.  and  been  troubled,  and  many  have  given  bee< 
vhich  pertain  to  their  peace;  prodigals  and  wanderers  from  the  t 
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k  with  the  lang^aage  of  confession  on  their  lip  and  contrition  in  their 
uistian  work,  which  languished  and  was  feeble,  has  had  infused  through 
itality ;  and  the  faith  of  God's  people  in  the  power  of  prayer,  and  of 
to  save  sinners,  has  been  revived  and  strengthened  to  such  an  extent 
any  a  heart  there  has  been  a  re-consecration  of  self  to  God  and  to  His 
kerry. 

I.— An  Essential  to  a 

t  conception  of  the  unparalleled  importance  of  the  office  of  the  Chris- 
iter,  as  appointed  by  Christ  Himself,  as  the  instrument  of  grace,  as  the 
^r  of  reconciliation,  as  representing  and  standing  in  the  place  of  the 
is  the  depositary  and  pillar  of  the  truth,  as  the  steward  of  God's 
the  herald  and  leader  of  the  army,  the  watchman  and  shepherd  of  the 
!hrist — such  a  conception,  I  say,  of  the  ministerial  office  is  essential 
d  of  religion. — Bishop  Wilson, 

I. — Joy  Excited  by  a 

>y  awakened  by  a  revival  is  inexpressible ;  yet  some  faint  idea  may  be 
'  it  when  we  remember  that  souls  are  then  being  born  again — souls 
re  than  worlds,  and  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  Jehovah's  Fellow.  These, 
£8  from  death  unto  life — from  Satan  unto  God,  experience  a  joy  which 
rallel  beneath  the  throne  of  God.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  joy  of 
who,  re-quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  changed  into  the  di?ine 
*om  glory  to  glory  f  Theirs  is  a  joy  far  exceeding  that  of  the  husband- 
iurvest-time,  or  that  of  the  warrior  when  he  divides  the  spoil.  Nor  is 
this  joy  reaches  heaven,  and  awakes  the  songs  and  heightens  the 
f  angelic  beings.  But  His  is  the  joy  of  a  God  who,  eighteen  centuries 
as  a  bleeding  victim  on  Calvary,  that  sinners  might  be  saved  and  saints 
Then  are  fulfilled  the  sublime  words  of  Zephaniah : — "  The  Lord  thy 
3  midst  of  thee  is  mighty ;  He  will  save ;  He  will  rejoice  over  thee  with 
rill  rest  in  His  love ;  He  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing  1" — E,  Davies. 

u — Longing  for  a 

Oh  for  that  flame  of  living  fire 

Which  shone  so  bright  in  saints  of  old — 
Which  bade  their  souls  to  heaven  aspire. 

Calm  in  distress,  in  danger  bold  I 

Where  is  that  Spu-it,  Lord,  which  dwelt 

In  Abraham's  breast,  and  sealed  him  Thine — 

Which  made  Paul's  heart  with  sorrow  melt, 
And  glow  with  energy  divine  ? 

Is  not  Thy  grace  as  mighty  now 

As  when  Elijah  felt  its  power — 
When  glory  beamed  from  Moses'  brow, 

Or  Job  endured  the  trying  hour  ? — Bathurst, 

I. — A  Belapse  after  a 

ue  that  a  relapse  often  follows  after  this  state  of  high- wrought  excite- 
any  forsake  their  first  love,  many  become  backsliders,  and  some  even 
igates.   The  world  maliciously  notes  these  things,  and  aska—**  Is  this  the 
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r  end  of  «llyoBrprn)ingMcI  ungingT  We  iball  1i*iig  do«n  oui  beodi  with  ibuM, 
kud  mourn  for  m&nj  who  odco  gavo  hb  hop*,  bnl  now  onljKiirow."    B«it«i, 
'    y«t  ailli  iili  this  re-actioii — 

"  'Tiii  beltfT  to  ItsTS  loTed  ind  lost, 
Tllan  never  t/>  liave  loved  at  bU.~ 
Even  mppOM  we  tw  the  groand  whiw  with  alreweil  Wossoing — -riM  di^ 
TberB  ii  no  vrwte  in  tba  appMent  jirofusioo  of  uatare ;  anil  if  wa  ooiUd  »a  B« 
end  from  tlie  beginning,  we  shoolJ  see  tbal  those  backsliders  wooM  jot  i«n 
to  Ziiin,  ^nd  be  our  joy  Bad  cromi  in  the  d«y  of  CluiBt. — Ueard. 

BKnVAL^TlM  Um  Of  a 

A  rovival  of  Cbnstiiuiit}  must  lake  iu  rise  «itb  the  mintiten  of  Cbsi^a^ 
The  work  muit  begin  in  our  own  bosoroa  befors  itoan  ujinuite  oar  •ennaa  «* 
msVe  ns  paitenia  ui  <iur  fl,wts.— Bi'Sop  Wibim. 

KEVIVAL— ThB  SigOM  of  k 

Ibate  will  be  Eiecu  in  a  far  doepei  aenee  of  sin,  in  ■  graaUj  inereuad  Im  of 
hoUnets.  in  a  more  eaniaat  coDc^m  for  the  bouIb  of  tlie  oDHvcd.  and  t  d«iU 
eonsciousneai  that  Cbrlil  is  more  prwiooB  thu  ever,  and  Hurpaaiiug{;  mnt' 

BE7IVAI.— The  The  of  « 

The  great  ate  of  a  revival  aecim  to  be — that  itentaoSTtlifesFapdof  dudjvH 
like  Jonah,  would  flee  from  the  preeoace  of  God.  Ai  the  net  in  the  UTum^'f 
drmiTQ  in  on  all  eidea,  nr  the  flah  will  eecape  through  the  plaoi  let^  oiren ;  m  <iA 
□lo  preaching  of  the  Qospel — those  who  torn  awa;  from  an  awakening  in  M 
■pot,  find  tbetBselves  met  in  another, — Il/erd. 

RXVITAUBT.— &  DMOriftiek  of  tiU 

He  is  one  who  ohetishea  a  SamaoniMi  faith  in  the  Word  of  Ood,  thepoiffrf 
the  Spirit,  and  the  efficacy  of  pniyer.  Unlike  the  monarch  of  Israel,  ba  «in  k* 
grieve  hi*  Lord  itj  smiting  thrice  only,  bnt  be  will  oontiiine  ""iting  nntil  ^ 
empire  of  Satan  ia  shaken,  and  the  oroes  is  viotorion*.  He  lives,  and  rtadi* 
and  preaches  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  aanctlfleation  of  beti(«ft 
and  the  divine  paaaion  of  big  aool  is  marreUonsly  gratifled.  To  >■""  s  refinl'' 
religion  ia  God's  mle,  and  not  Qod'a  exception,  when  the  Chnroh  is  pnpin'  ^ 
take  Him  at  Hii  word.  And  a«  "  the  tunes  of  relkeahing  from  the  fretV  '^ 
the  I«rd  "  aneeeed  each  other,  he  antedate*  that  gtddan  era  of  the  Ghmeb  ilM 
"all  aball  know  the  Lord,"  and  eaitb  ahallbe  afiw-almileef  heaTon! — Dr.Da^ 

BEVITAIiS. — OoDiual  napeotlng 

There  are  many  CbrietioDS  who  like,  abont  once  in  twelve  moutlM,  to  hi"  * 
good  revival  in  their  hearts.  They  think  that,  like  the  year,  they  oao  mib  V 
tot  freeiing  and  snowing  all  irinter  by  a  period  of  intensa  heat  in  ramma.  ^ 
remedy  for  aoch  ia  not  to  chill  the  revivals,  bat  to  ahorten  the  intorvslt  Mf<* 
them,  and  to  endeavonr  to  make  their  life  eqnatorisl  and  tropical  all  the  ;*' 
ioan±—H.  W.  Beeetitr. 
BETITAIB.— Knila  during 

Whenever  revivals  of  religioD  visit  oommanitiee,  their  preasnea  ia  atlaaH'  ^ 
new  xeal  in  singing.  And  it  is  to  be  notioed,  also,  that  not  only  i*  lbs  qi^^ 
ainging  revived,  bnt,  as  with  a  oommon  inatinet,  all  eihibitoiy  mnsio  it  dnfP" 
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•8  dead  or  sapless,  and  the  heart  feds  after  hymns  of  deep  emotion,  and  after 
tonei  which  are  bom  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  head.  It  is  quite  remarkable 
lu)¥  a  congregation,  in  times  of  spiritual  coldness  and  mosical  propriety,  will 
tolerate  only  clawriftal  music,  or  those  tunes  which  the  reigning  musical  pedanta 
of  the  day  &TOur.  The  choir  sings  as  clocks  strike,  with  mechanical  accuracy, 
ttd  with  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  a  clock.  But  as  soon  as  a  congregation 
tfo  really  brought  together  under  the  power  of  a  common  earnest  religious  feel- 
ing;  away  go  the  cold  and  formal  tunes ;  and  wild  airs,  plaintive  melodies,  or 
pasionate  and  imploring  tunes,  take  their  place  without  regret,  or  a  thought  of 
ffloocal  dignity  and  propriety. — H.  W,  Beeeher. 

iniVALS.— ObjaetioiiB  to 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  very  strong  prejudices  are  entertained  by  many  of 
oar  most  intelligent,  sober-minded,  and  sincere  Christians  against  revivals,  but 
Bot  against  vital  godliness  and  genuine  Christianity.  From  their  education,  their 
tonperament,  their  views  of  truth,  and  from  what  they  have  seen  or  heard  regard- 
iog  the  "  revival  movements,"  they  have  been  led  to  question  the  reality  of 
ndden  conversions,  the  evidence  of  the  instrumentalities  and  means  ordinarily 
flopbyed  to  effect  them,  and  the  correctness  of  the  teaching  imparted,  either  to 
tvaken  or  build  up ;  while  other  things  which  appeared  always  to  accompany 
"irerival,"  as  if  essential  to  it — such  as  the  extravagant  and  exaggerated  coarse 
i(Uz888es  of  some,  the  impudence,  conceit,  and  spiritual  pride  of  others,  the 
'linuting  aside,  as  if  of  no  value,  all  that  was  quiet,  sober,  or  truthful,  and  the 
Ivingmg  forward  all  that  was  noisy,  demonstrative,  talkative,  and  excited — has 
^  snch  an  effect  on  their  minds,  that  the  very  name  of  "  a  revival "  produces  a 
fedisg  of  repulsion  and  aversion  as  against  a  fiedsehood. — Dr.  MaeUod. 

UVI?ALS— Ooeaiional  Things. 

Berirals  are  not  constant,  but  occasional  things;  they  are  like  the  showers 
'^  water  the  earth.— T.  H.  Skinner. 

UWABD.— A  Chriftian'i 

A  true  Christian  can  never  be  disappointed  if  he  doth  not  receive  his  reward 
jntlua  world  :  the  labourer  might  as  well  complain  that  he  is  not  paid  his  hire 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. — Fielding, 

UWASD.— The  Final 

The  more  good 

Men  do  to  men  on  earth,  the  more  will  God 
Do  unto  them  in  heaven ;  for  He  repays 
'  Always  a  hundred,  of^times  a  thousand,  fold. — P.  J,  Bailey. 

When  a  noble  soldier  in  a  foreign  land  hath  achieved  brave  designs,  won 
^lAoorable  victories,  subdued  dangerous  adversaries,  and  with  worthy  chivalry 
'^Downed  his  long  and  country,  home  he  comes;  the  king  sends  for  him  to 
lOQrt,  and  there,  in  open  audience  of  his  noble  courtiers,  gives  him  words  of 
Vise,  commendeth  and  rewardeth  his  valour,  heaps  his  dignities,  preferments, 
^  places  of  honour  on  him.  So  shall  Christ,  at  the  last  day,  to  all  those 
^^i^tn  that  have  valiantly  combated  and  conquered  His  enemies,  in  the  sight 
'beaven  and  aarth,  audience  of  men  and  angels,  give  victorious  wreaths,  crowns, 
^  garlands,  "  long  white  robes  "  to  witness  their  innooency,  and  palms  in  their 
^  to  express  their  victory,  and  finally  He  will  give  them  a  glorious  kingdom 
>ei^  for  eyer  and  ever. — T,  Adamt, 
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BHBIOBia—lMiENmt  Aspeeti  of 

In  oompoddon,  it  is  the  art  of  patting  ideas  together  in  graoefol  andacennta 
prose ;  in  speaking,  it  is  the  art  of  delivering  ideas  with  propriety,  elegance,  vA 
forc«;  or,  in  other  w(»'ds,  it  is  the  8<;ienoe  of  oratoxy. — Locke, 

BHEIOSIC— withoat  Logio. 

Bhetoric  adorns  and  enlarges  a  thing  with  words,  bat  is  of  no  yalae  without 
logic,  which  roondly  and  briefly  comprehends  a  matter.  When  with  rhetom 
men  will  make  many  words,  withoat  groand,  it  is  bat  a  trimmed  thing,  a  cirred 
idoL — LuOur, 

SHETOBIC  and  KBMJmXSt. 

This  pagan,  heathenish  invention, 

Is  good  for  nothing  bat  contention : 

For,  as  in  sword.and-backler  fight, 

All  blows  do  on  the  target  light; 

So  when  men  argae,  the  great'st  part 

O'  th'  contest  falls  on  terms  of  art, 

Until  the  fhstian  staff  be  spent. 

And  then  they  fall  to  th'  argoment — S.  Butler. 

BITES— aot  to  be  Blamed. 

Yoa  cannot  blame 
Rites  which  attest  that  man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  golf 
Fearfally  low;  nor  will  yoar  judgment  scorn 
Those  services  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fallen,  erewhile  in  majesty 
lie  stood  ;  or,  if  not  so,  whose  top  sereuo 
At  least,  he  feels  'tis  given  him  to  descry ; 
Not  without  aspirations  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness ;  in  trust 
That  when  the  soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost. 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hope, 
Recovered ;  or,  if  liitherto  unknown, 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be  gained. — W.  WordsKorih^ 

BITES. — Prayer  in  Relation  to 

External  rites  of  divine  institution  receive  benediction    and  energy  fr*^ 
above,  but  it  is  by  the  mediation  of  prayer ;  for  there  ia  nothing  ritual  but  it 
always  joined  by  something  moral,  and  required  on  our  part,  in  all  perso^^ 
capable  of  the  use  of  reason  ;    that  we  may  understand  that  the  blessings 
religion  are  works  and  graces  too,  God  therefore  requiring  us  to  do  souietliin?^ 
not  that  we  may  glory  in  it,  but  may  estimate  the  grace,  and  go  to  God  for  it    -^ 
the  means  of  His  own  hallowing. — Bisftop  Taylor. 

BITUAX.— The  Chriatian 

The  simplicity  of  the  Christian  ritual  is  the  exponent  of  an  advauced,  t^^-^ 
not  of  a  retrograde,  condition  of  the  Church.— Pro/<rwor  Caird, 
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—The  Danger  and  Pervertion  of 

is  a  semi-sensnouB  delight  in  religious  worship  imposiDgly  conducted, 
ij  be  felt  by  the  least  conscientious  even  more  than  by  the  sincerely 
The  soul  that  is  devoid  of  true  reverence  towards  God  may  be  rapt  into 
)  elation  while  in  rich  and  solemn  tones  the  loud-voiced  organ  peals 
praise.  The  heart  that  never  felt  one  throb  of  love  to  Christ  may 
I  an  ecstacy  of  sentimental  tenderness  while  soft  voices,  now  blending, 
ing,  in  combined  or  responsive  strains,  celebrate  the  glories  of  redeem- 
And  not  seldom  the  most  sensual  and  profligate  of  men  have  owned  to 
Lge,  undefined,  yet  delicious  fiBcling  of  awe  and  elevation  that  steals  over 
in  some  fair  adorned  temple  on  which  all  the  resources  of  art  have  been 
-where  soft  light  floods  the  air,  and  mystic  shadows  play  over  pillar  and 
vaulted  roof,  and  the  hushed  and  solemn  stillness  is  broken  only  by 
of  prayer  or  praise.  Christian  thought  and  feeling  may  indeed  appro- 
its  own  high  uses  these  outer  things.  All  that  is  noble  in  taste  and 
in  art  it  may  lay  hold  of,  and,  by  the  iilner  transforming  power  of 
ennoble  and  spiritualize.  Nay,  religion,  in  one  sense,  asserts  its  right 
,  is  beautiful  and  noble  and  lovely  on  earth,  and  by  its  regal  touch  con- 
utbly  things  a  heavenly  dignity.  There  are  ways  in  which  all  the 
of  genius,  all  the  creations  of  poetry,  all  the  resources  of  art,  may  be 
utary  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Still,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Xa  of  art  may  become  not  the  means  but  the  end.  For  one  that  can 
of  the  angel's  hand,  there  are  many  who  will  content  themselves  with 
tistically  on  the  splendour  of  his  vesture.  It  is  easy  to  admire  the 
the  sapphire  throne,  while  we  leave  its  glorious  Occupant  unreverenced 
jognized. — Profesior  Caird, 

-Defined. 

.  is  an  acted  metaphor. — Professor  Vinet. 

—The  English 

Itual  of  England  breathes  a  divine  calm.  You  think  of  x)dople  walking 
ipening  fields  on  a  mild  day  to  their  Church  door.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
.ting  in  peace,  possessing  their  land.  It  is  the  work  of  a  wealthy  nation 
ledicating  a  part  of  its  wealth,  consecrates  the  remainder — that  acknow- 
9  Fountain  from  which  all  flows. — Carlyle, 

Nor  would  I  leave  unsung 
The  lofty  ritual  of  our  sister-land : 
In  vestment  white,  the  minister  of  God 
Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 
The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues — 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-notes, 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full : 
The  people  rising,  sing  "  With  harp,  with  harp," 
And  voice  of  psalms ;  harmoniously  attuned 
The  various  voices  blend  ;  the  long  drawn  aisles, 
At  every  close  the  lingering  strain  prolong : 
And  now  the  tubes  a  mellowed  stop  controls, 
In  softer  harmony  the  people  join, 
'While  liquid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band 
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Rocull  tlie  nml  from  ndonttoi]'*  tmtM. 

And  fill  Iho  era  with  pity's  gentle  toara : 

Again  the  nrgati-peftl,  load  roUing,  meets 

The  huUeltqKhsoT  lbs  choir;  sQUimB 

A  thoiuand  notes  sympbonions^  ascend. 

Ab  if  \he  irbale  vots  ooa,  Bospended  high 

In  &ir.  goariag  hpaven-vaid :  aflu  thej  Soil, 

Wnding  gisd  tidings  to  the  dok  mBn'a  ooucb  : 

Bused  on  his  arm  he  lets  the  cadence  dose. 

Tet  tHnks  ho  hun  it  Elill :  bis  heart  is  dieered : 

Ho  Binileg  on  death ;  but.  ab  [  a  irish  vill  lise, — 

"  Would  I  were  now  boneath  that  ecliaia«  roof  I"— GroAapi*, 

rUAIt— IhB  Iividi 

The  ritnol  of  Jadaism  was  not  the  nponlaneotis  cre«tion  oT  tba  nli 
"^"thoiieht  and  feeling  of  the  worehippeta.  Altogether  above  their  inTOD[inpiJ««*  ' 
■Kht  cocuiTed  and  obtmiled  npoD  tbem  in  idl  its  oomplet^neaB  Etoia  wiCiaiit.' 
a  riiailj'-made  system  of  TeUgioiu"  symbols  imd  eiercises,  to  bring  dotn  OTll  W 
babea.  Th?  idfa  of  Ood  was  embodied  to  tba  «eni>cs  in  a  visiUe  teirp1e-c(  S" 
liotinviia  in  an  awful  ahrine  or  sanetuaiy,  fenocd  off  fiom  emioiu  gaze  tnJ  oX' 
hallowed  step.  The  notion  of  a  dirine  order  pernuling  faamao  UfemulddFediD 
rsgtilatiiins  for  fbod  and  dress,  distinctions  between  tbinga  i^eui  and  nuikta 
mioate  preserijitions  and  rules  for  all  the  varied  relations  and  axigeDoiceof  *^ 
(!iiBl*noe.  The  conceptions  of  sin,  gnilt,  peniteoce,  proTer,  of  BtanBrnent,  pirt*t 
parity,  snlf-dBTOtion,  were  forced  on  the  sansea,  and  drilled  ialo  tnindi  olbviv 
incapable  of  riaing  to  tbem,  by  lavs  of  ssremonial,  exelusiMi,  prieata.  coiUy  ■">' 
lloea,  Ftirinklings,  lustrations — by  the  lifo's  llnod  of  »ictima  dyeing  the  slW.  * 
(lorne  by  priestly  bunils  into  iLtf  ati'ful  prcsonce  of  tbe  Deity — by  ibii  mvitaiiiJi 
flight  of  the  fliu-liiirdened  scape-goat  into  a  region  of  dnrknera  and  forgetfliln* 
Uant  whence  it  oould  rstum  no  more.  By  sueb  mattrifll  devices  all  lib  l«eii»i 
OS  it  were,  saturated  with  religiDag  suggestions.  The  Jew  couldnol  eti,  wdriiii. 
or  dress,  or  siiw,  or  renp,  or  luiy.  or  bcU.  iirrniigi'  )iia  honscbnM,  bold  a 

impresmon  upon  bim,  and,  in  combination  with  the  more  solemn  ceremonial  of 
tbe  Temple,  led  a  constant  deposit  of  spiritual  tbooght  upon  tbe  miod,  and 
drilled  tbe  worshipper  into  religions  habits.—Pro/Mtor  Caird. 


The  Jewish  ritual,  in  a  tensnons  age,  had  its  scnlptured  cherubim,  its  picto- 
rial and  artistic  wealth  of  representation,  ita  gorgeoua  priestlj  Ttetmmta,  its 
iDceoae,  and  its  cbanls;  but  they  never  became,  so  fiti  as  we  know,  {be  olyectt 
of  idolatrons  veneration. — H,  B.  Stoxt. 

It  has  been  well  compared  to  a  watchmaker's  board.  There  lie  chuna,  and 
springs,  and  pivots,  and  wheels,  and  cylinders,  and  easea,  and  dial-platea,  and 
hands  ;  all  separate,  for  separate  examination ;  but  alt  made  so  as  to  fit  and  oo- 
operate  one  with  another,  and,  when  hrongfat  together  and  adjusted,  to  exhibit  a 
combined  movement  according  to  the  pnrpoae  originallj  existing  in  the  iHII  of 
tbe  ingenious  maker.  The  everlasting  Gospel,  in  ita  oomiexion  with  tbe  Mte> 
monial  Law,  resembles  the  watch  oompletad— every  ebain,  and  tptiag,  and  pivot, 
and  wheel  in  its  appointed  place ;  and  preaenting,  in  oombinatioo,  the  manelloai 
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f  God,  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  calleth  things  that 
J  though  thejr  were. — Dean  M'Neile. 

—The  Jewish  and  the  Christiaii 

iwish  ritaal  partakes,  in  some  measnre,  of  the  character  of  an  elaborate 
r  delineation  intended  for  strangers,  while  the  Christian  ritual  consists 
nd  suggestions  for  friends. — Professor  Caird. 

—The  Ferfonnance  of  the 

hurch  possesses  a  ritual  in  which  the  solemnities  of  religion  are  per- 
ith  modest  splendour,  with  unassuming  state,  with  mild  mi^esty,  and 
p. — Burke. 

ftnd  FOBMS. 

The  outward  ritual  and  established  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
Their  inward  feelings,  and  the  aspiring  views 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance, 
Are  both  a  natural  process. — W^  Wordsworth, 

)le8,  to  show  themselves,  must  always  have  forms,  and  forms  ever  the 
)ful  and  appropriate.  Science  is  the  ritual  of  the  philosophic,  art  is 
of  the  (esthetic,  tuneful  verse  is  the  ritual  of  poetry,  nature  is  the 
rod ;  through  its  countless  forms  of  life  and  beauty  His  invisible  things 
nselves.  But  ritualism,  in  connection  with  the  religion  of  man,  must 
ct,  the  expression,  and  the  medium  of  inner  righteousness.  Hitualism, 
has  only  a  circumstantial,  local,  and  temporary  worth  ;  but  the  value 
I  excellence  is  absolutely  universal  and  eternal. — Dr.  Thomas. 

iX. — A  Soulleis 

it  the  soul,  divinely  quickened  and  inspired,  the  observances  of  the 

itualism  are  as  worthless  as  the  motions  of  a  galvanized  corpse. — 

—The  Alteration  of 

le  rituals  which  are  ministries  of  grace  no  man  ipust  interpose  any- 

can  alter  any  part  of  the  institution,  or  make  a  change  or  variety  in 

is  of  divine  appointment. — Bishop  Taylor. 

s. 

,_An  Address  to  the 

0  day  of  rest  and  gladness  1 

0  day  of  joy  and  light  I 
0  balm  of  care  and  sadness, 

Most  beautiful,  most  bright ! 
On  thee,  the  high  and  lowly, 

Through  ages  joined  in  tune, 
Sing—"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy," 

To  the  great  God  Triune. 

Thou  art  a  port  protected 
From  storms  that  round  us  rise ; 
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A  garden  intersected 

With  streams  of  Paradise ; 
Thou  art  a  cooling  fountain 

In  life's  dry  dreary  Band ; 
From  thee,  like  Pisgah's  mountain. 

We  view  our  Promised  Land. 

Thou  art  a  holy  ladder, 

Where  angels  go  and  come  \ 
Each  Sabbath  finds  us  gladder, 

Nearer  to  heaven  our  home : 
A  day  of  sweet  refection 

Thou  art,  a  day  of  love ; 
A  day  of  resurrection 

f^om  earth  to  things  above. — Bishop  Wordtwartk. 

SABBATH.— Brealdiig  the 

The  evils  arising  from  breaking  the  Sabbath  are  greatly  to  be  lamentad: 
they  are  an  insult  to  God,  an  injury  to  man  himself,  and  an  awftil  AT^mpV  to 
others. — Buck. 

SABBATH.— The  Brute  Creation^i  Bight  to  tkb 

The  temporary  suspension  of  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  the  refreshment  and 
relief  firom  incessant  toil,  is  most  graciously  allowed  even  to  the  brute  creation, 
by  the  great  Governor  of  the  universe,  whose  mercy  extends  over  all  His  worio. 
It  is  the  boon  of  Heaven :  it  is  a  small  drop  of  comfort  thrown  into  their  cup  of 
misery.  And  to  wrest  from  them  this  only  privilege,  this  sweetest  consolation  of 
their  wretched  existence,  is  a  degree  of  inhumanity  for  which  there  wants  a 
name,  and  of  which  few  ]>eople,  I  am  persuaded,  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
reflect  seriously  upon  it,  would  ever  be  guilty. — BUhop  Porteus, 

SABBATH.— The  Calm  of  the 

The  Sabbath  mom 

Is  sweet— all  sound,  save  Nature's  voice,  is  still ; 

Muto  shepherd's  song-pipe,  mute  the  harvest-horu ; 

A  holier  tongue  is  given  to  hrook  and  rill : 

Old  men  climb  silently  their  cottiige-hill, 

There  ruminate  and  look  sublime  abroad, 

Shake  from  their  feet,  as  thought  on  thought  comes  still, 

The  dust  of  life's  long  dark  and  dreary  road, 

And  rise  from  this  gross  earth,  and  give  the  day  to  God. 

Cunningham. 
SABBATH.— The  Change  of  the 

Our  Sa\nour  Christ,  who  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  fulfilling  the  work  of  our 
redemption  by  His  resurrection  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  by  His  mission 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  miraculously  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  by  the  secret 
message  of  His  Spirit  to  the  Apostles  and  the  primitive  Church,  hath  translated 
the  observation  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which 
is  our  Chiistian  Sabbath;  that  as  our  Christian  Baptism  succeeds  the  Sacrament 
of  Circumcision,  and  as  our  Christian  Pascha,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Kucharis^t, 
fiiicceeded  the  Jewish  Passover,  so  our  Christian  Sabbath,  the  first  day  of  the 
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vwk,  nioeeedfl  the  Sabbath  of  the  seTenth  day  of  the  week;  and  that  morality 
vldch  wiB,  by  Ahnigfaty  God,  under  that  eorenant,  confined  to  the  seventh  day, 
is,  17  the  example  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  to  ns  Gentiles,  transferred  to  the 
frit  daj  of  the  week ;  and  Uiat  which  wonld  have  been  morally  a  violation  of  the 
fcorth  eommandment  nnder  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  is  a  violation  of  the  morality  of 
the  fourth  eommand,  if  done  npon  the  Christian  Sabbath,  though  the  strictness 
ttd  flereii^  enjoined  to  the  Jews  be  not  altogether  the  same  that  is  now  required 
of  ChristiaDS.  Andlhns  yon  have  the  reason  of  the  obligation  npon  ns  Christians 
to  obierve  the  first  day  of  the  week,  because,  by  more  than  human  institution, 
the  morality  of  the  fourth  command  is  transferred  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
being  our  Christian  Sabbath ;  and  so  the  fourth  commandment  is  not  abrogated, 
tet  only  the  day  changed,  and  the  morality  of  that  command  only  translated,  not 
mnaned. — HaU. 

lABBATE.— A  Covntry 

I  sm  always  veiy  well  pleased  with  a  oountry  Sabbath,  and  think,  if  keeping 

hofy  the  first  day  were  only  a  human  institution,  it  would  be  the  best  method 

thst  could  have  been  thought  of  for  the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  '  It 

ii  certain  the  country  people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and 

bsrbarisiiB,  were  there  not  such  flreqxient  returns  of  a  stated  time,  in  which  the 

iHiola  village  meet  together  with  their  best  laces  and  in  thoir  cleanliest  habits,  to 

eoovene  with  one  another  upon  indifibrent  subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained 

to  them,  and  join  together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.    Sunday  clears 

awi^  the  mst  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refireshes  in  their  minds  the 

notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appearing  in  their  most 

agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure 

in  the  eye  of  the  village. — AddUon, 

lABBAXH.— Delight  in  the 

Dear  to  me  is  the  Sabbath  mom, 

The  village  beUs,  the  pastor's  voice ; 
These  oft  have  found  my  heart  forlorn, 

And  these  have  bid  that  heart  rejoice. 

Oh,  when  the  world,  with  iron  hand, 

Would  bind  me  in  its  six  days'  chain, 
Thus  burst,  0  Lord,  the  strong  man's  band, 

And  let  my  spirit  loose  again ! — Cunningham, 

SABXATH. — ^The  Doctrine  of  the 

Bightly  understood,  the  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  rationale,  not  merely 
of  man  and  the  world,  but  of  the  universe.  It  attests,  in  opposition  to  the  phan- 
tetirr  of  Atheism,  the  existence  of  all  things  by  One  Sovereign  Will,  which  began 
its  operationB  when  it  listed,  and,  in  like  manner,  ceased  whenever  its  own  pur- 
had  been  wrought  ovX,^ Steward, 


fABBATH. — ^The  Ends  of  the 

The  ends  of  this  divine  institution  are  these : — That  Jehovah  may  be  wor. 
shipped;  man  instructed;  nations  benefited;  and  f&milies  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God.— Bif  ^  PoTteut, 
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»  iABBATB.— Tba  Evaning  of  th« 

Ilutheei-eorrnBlJ  Ihelight 

Still  Ungera  on  the  moM-grown  tower, 
While  to  the  dronsj'  esr  of  idgbX 

Slowlj  il  otarks  the  eveiuDg  honi' ; 
TU  bushol  1  and  aM  is  silent  tbero, 
SdTo  the  fervent  voicH  of  prajiir. 
And  now,  far  doirn  the  quiet  valo. 

Sweet  hjfuinings  on  ths  Bit  Boat  hy, 
Huflhing  the  whip-poor-will'B  sad  wail 

With  its  own  pluntive  melody : 
They  bcealhe  of  peace,  lilie  the  aweet  stnuu! 
That  swept  at  night  u'ai  BetbJem'a  pUlaa. 
And  heuds  are  bowed,  as  the  low  hymn 

Steftla  through  that  gta;  »M  timewom  pi 
And  the  altar  lights  bum  laint  and  dim 

In  the  long  and  mosB-growD  aisle ; 
And  the  dUtont  foot-faU  echoes  load 
Above  that  hiubeJ  and  kneeling  orowd. 


Tba  QTowd  hath  passed  sway ;  the  prayer 

And  low-breallied  evening  hymn  are  gone ; 
The  eotd  ntist  only  lingers  thitro. 

O'er  the  dark  tdims  snd  rooold'riiig  Btune ; 
And  tho  stars  sbiue  brightly  o'er  the  glen. 
Wbero  r«Bl  the  ijuiet  homos  of  moo. — F.  itllUr. 
8&SBATH.— Tba  Fint 

Thn  Sabhsth  isoi.,.'Mil  luili  I'urn.lK,..  l;o11i,ialt^  i!j,  ii- .  \-^i:,!i,',-  fr..:n 
week  of  time;  and  both  bear  the  impress  of  an  unf^llsn  world.  There  is  meet 
harmony  between  the  two.  Hence  they  stand  togotbcc  on  the  same  page  of  the 
Eible,  and  are  linked  inseparably  together  in  oar  recollections  of  mane  primeva] 
condition.  As  we  cast  our  eyes  baekwarda,  they  are  seen  shining  like  twin  stars 
in  themomiagsky  of  the  world,  giving  promise  of  a  refulgent  day.  Venerable, 
beneGcent,  and  holy,  the  Sabbath  is  the  link  between  the  Paradise  which  has 
passed  away  and  the  Paradise  which  is  yet  to  come. — Dr.  WylU. 
SABBATH— is  HMTaa. 

Where  that  iunomerahle  throng 
Of  saints  and  juigels  mingle  song ; — 
Where,  wrought  with  bands,  uo  temples  rise. 
For  God  Himself  their  place  sappW; 
Nor  priests  are  needed  in  the  abode 
Where  tie  whole  boata  are  priests  to  Ood ; — 
Think  what  a  Sabbath  there  shall  be,— 
The  Sabbath  of  eternity  l—Grinfield. 
8A2BATH,— Haavanl;  Lotb  ?slt  on  the 

In  former  days  the  kiss  of  heavenly  love  came  over  me  in  the  Sabhath'i  atilly 
hour ;  then  the  deep-toned  belJ  sounded  so  fall  of  BOlemn  power,  and  a  yeanung 
prayer  was  undefined  eqjoyment. — Qottht. 


i 
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IH.~Love  fat  the 

e  do  not  love  the  Sabbath  for  its  holiness — ^if  we  do  not  love  it  out  of  love 
who  died  for  us  and  rose  again — ^if  we  do  not  love  it  as  a  pledge  and 
b  of  heaven — if  we  do  not  love  it  as  bringing  to  us  first-froits  from  the 
f  Promise,  grapes  from  the. Eden  of  God — ^if  we  do  not  personally  and 
idly  thus  love  the  Sabbath — as  a  nation,  the  day  may  profit  us,  but  as 
als,  it  will  enhance  our  guilt  and  deepen  our  eternal  doom. — Stowell, 

rH.~The  Ministry  and  the 

Sabbath  is  one  of  those  positive  institutions  that  connects  itself  so  closely 
I  Christian  ministry  that  they  must  rise  or  fall  together. — Dr,  Sturtevant 

rH. — ^Morality  and  the 

re  there  is  no  Christian  Sabbath,  there  is  no  Christian  morality;  and 
this,  free  institutions  cannot  long  be  sustained. — Maclean. 

!R, — The  Observance  of  the 

•k  upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  the  very  palladium  of  religion ; 
re  than  that,  as  the  best  security  for  our  national  honour,  greatness,  and 
;y. — Dr.  Guthrie. 

!H.— The  Ferpetnal  Obligation  of  the 

first  recommendation  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
le.  There  was  much  of  Jewish  observancy  swept  away  with  the  ruin  of 
)nal  institutions,  because  there  was  much  designed  for  a  temporary  pur- 
i  which  fell  into  disuse  among  the  worshippers  of  God  after  that  purpose 
>mpli8hed.  These  observances,  however,  have  no  place  whatever  in  that 
ord  of  duty  which  was  graven  on  the  tables  of  stone,  and  placed  within 
of  holies,  under  the  mercy-seat.  But  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  stands 
his  record,  of  which  all  the  other  duties  are  of  such  general  and  such 
able  character;  consequently,  it  still  retains  all  the  authority  of  a  per- 
id  immutable  obligation. — Dr.  Chalmers. 

H— not  Synonymous  with  Sunday. 

ith  is  not  strictly  synonymous  with  Sunday.    Sabbath  denotes  the  insti- 

Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week. — Dr.  Webster. 

H.— The  Vulgar  Notion  of  the 

,  as  ministers,  are  to  subdue  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  observance  of  the 
is  a  painful  yoke,  it  must  be  by  showing  that  the  institution  was  made 
that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  appointment,  nor  a  useless  exertion  of  wanton 
3ntrived  only  to  display  the  authority  of  the  master  and  to  embitter 
iction  of  the  slave ;  but  a  kind  and  benignant  indulgence,  to  be  called  on 
into  the  more  immediate  presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  know  His 
'h  is  only  another  term  for  our  happiness. — Bishop  Home, 

H. — ^Welcome  to  the 

Welcome  thou  peaceful  dawn ! 
O'er  field  and  wooded  lawn 
The  wonted  soimd  of  busy  toil  is  laid : 
And  hark !  the  village  bell ! 
Whose  simple  tinklings  swell, 


miSCT  TSOUGBTS  O.V  TBP. 

Swoet  ts  >oft  nume  on  Uie  slmi-ioofed  slieil, 
AdiI  biJ  the  pons  ootUger  prepare 
To  keep  the  sppaintod  rest,  and  Msk  the  botue  of  [it>f  er. 
How  gooi)];  'tU  lo  see 
Tbe  ruBtio  fiuiiilf 
Dulj  olnng  the  Cliujch-iray  path  lepnir  1 
Ths  TDOtlier  trua  and  pl&lii. 
Leading  ber  ruddj  traiQ, 
The  Esther  ptoing  slow  with  modeet  aii ; 
With  honeat  heart  and  humble  giUM  they  omu. 
To  setre  Almight;  Ood,  and  beu  Hia  blMemg  luMne. 
So  shall  *re  still  resort 
To  Zion's  hsllowed  conn, 
AbJ  lift  the  heart  to  Him  that  dwells  abovei 
Thence,  home  returning,  muse 
Od  sweet  aud  soleiDD  viewe. 
Or  flU  the  mind  with  sets  of  ha\y  love ; 
Then  lay  ns  down  in  peace  to  think  we've  giecn 
Anotha:  pr«cioaB  daj-  to  St  oar  aouls  for  heaven. — Biihop  ifait 
UBU.TH8.— Tha  GlurMter  of  ont 

Thtongh  the  week  we  go  down  into  tho  vallejv  of  care  and  ihadow,  b 

Sabbaths  flhould  be  iutla  oflight  andjoy  in  Ood'spraaence;  and  bo,  »a  time" 

bji  we  aball  gi)  &ora  moustoia-top  to  monntiuD-top,  till  at  last  HO  i-Btchtliis'i'T 

fc,<if  the  gate,  imd  enter  in  logo  do  mare  oat  for  ever. — H.  W,  Biieket. 

r  SASSAIES,— Ilu  Jiltr-Tm 

The  flfly.two  Sabbatha  of  re«t  with  «bioh  tlie  ;ear  ia  intenperaod  an  lb 
patehes  of  verdure,  watered  b;  ever  Bpringing  fbantains  that  dot  the  inboapii>U> 
wilderness  of  life,  and  invite  ita  EuntiDg  travellars  to  exhilaratioD  and  141**' 
Thej  are  the  ports  that  binge  the  aea  of  bnman  indnatrj,  in  which  the  diitii*^ 
barque  ma;  find  a  anre  anchorage,  and  where  it  maj  renew  ita  ontfit  br  liM 
and  fbr  etermt7. — Quinton. 
lACKAXENI.— Tha  Abaolnte  Xaad  of  the 

No  man  receiveth  tbia  Sacrament  befbre  Baptiam,  beoaoae  no  deal  tUi|  ^ 
capable  of  nourisbmeot.  That  which  groweth  mnat  of  neeeasi^  fint  liva  B 
OUT  bodies  did  not  daily  waste,  food  to  reMore  them  were  a  thing  aapsifltoi'i 
and  it  mar  ^  that  the  grace  of  Baptiam  woold  serve  to  eternal  lib,w«rsitirt 
that  the  atateof  our  apiritnal  being  is  daily  so  mnob  hindered  and  impainJi'l' 
Baptdam.  In  that  life,  therefore,  where  neither  bod;  nor  aotil  can  deoar,oiiia*l' 
sball  aa  little  require  this  Sacrament  as  onr  bodisa  ooipotal  nonriahmenL  But " 
long  aa  the  days  of  onr  warfiire  last,  daring  the  time  tbat  we  are  boti)  mlgMl*'' 
dinmintion  and  capable  of  augmentation  in  gtaoe,  the  words  of  our  lead  ■>' 
Savioiir  will  remain  fcordble : — "  £ieept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Haa,  ■' 
drink  Hie  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  jou.'— Hooker. 
SACBUmrT.— Abaolntion  at  tha 

If  we  would  choose  to  believe  rather  than  dispute,  it  would  be  a  po**'^ 
cordial  to  every  troubled  spirit,  by  a  partionlar  offioer  Itom  the  Wogdom  of  W* 
to  be  saluted  with  the  absolution ;  aad  be  tbat  cannot  value  tbiaabaohiliiM'^ 
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the  minuter,  can  no  other  way  receive  satisfaction  to  his  doubts  and  fears,  iinless 
^  expeet  to  be  assured  of  his  remission  by  an  immediate  reyeUtion,  or  can  be 
^(^itotto  stay  tin  the  day  of  judgment  for  the  resolution  of  this  great  inquiry. 
^  it  therefore  cheer  your  hearts,  ye  contrite  ones,  to  hear  this  blessing ;  for, 
^diold  \  it  contains  all  that  you  do  need,  or  can  desire.  Are  you  miserable  ?  here 
|>  nieiey.  Are  you  sinftil?  here  is  pardon.  Are  you  liable  to  punishment  ?  here 
^delirerance.  Are  yon  desirous,  but  unable  to  do  good?  here  is  strength  and 
^nflrmadon.  Are  you  fearftd  of  death  and  hell  ?  here  is  heaven  and  everlasting 
life  I  And  all  this  asked  of  (jk)d  by  one  that  He  hath  commissioned  to  make  this 
}^jtt\  so  that  your  only  care  is  that  your  repentance  be  such  as  your  minister 
Wlieres  it  to  be ;  and  then  this  absolution  shall  surely  be  confirmed  in  the  high 
wort  of  heaven,  and  not  one  word  of  it  shall  fall  to  the  ground. — Bean  Comber, 

UCBAlDEn. — ^The  Author  of  iho 

He  which  iB  signified  by  it,  was  the  Author  of  it  The  Lord  Jesus  hath  bid  us 
tonpper.  "  I  am  not  worthy,"  says  John,  *'  to  loose  His  shoe ;"  so  we  are  not 
vofthy  to  wait  at  His  trencher,  yet  He  will  have  us  to  sit  at  His  table.  To  Him 
kkogsth  the  power  to  ordain  Sacraments  in  His  Church,  because  He  fulfilled 
^  Ssersments  of  the  Law.  When  Christ  came,  the  Passover  ceased,  because 
fie  is  our  Passover;  that  is — ^the  Lamb  by  whose  blood  we  are  saved. — H.  Smith, 

ttCBAXXHT.^Broad  and  Wln»  in  the 

An  instrument  or  conveyance  of  lands  from  one  party  to  another,  being  fairly 
tyossed  on  parchment,  with  wax  fastened  unto  it,  is  no  more  than  ordinary 
pnehment  and  wax ;  but  when  it  comes  once  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  to  the 
Me  of  the  par^  concerned,  then  it  is  changed  into  another  quality,  and  made  a 
wttar  of  high  concernment.  Thus  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  the  same 
B  sabitanee  with  the  other  bread  and  wine  before  and  after  the  administration ; 
Wt  being  onoe  separated  i^m  a  common  to  a  holy  use, — when  Christ's  name  is 
at  CO  them  in  regard  of  institution,  consecration,  operation,  and  blessing  attend- 
ing oo  them,  then  they  become  Christ's  bread  and  God's  wine,  and  the  tables  God's 
tdlei  too, — not  the  bread  of  the  buttery,  but  of  the  sanctuary, — ^not  the  wine  of 
At  gnpe,  but  of  the  vine  Christ  Jesus,  sealing  unto  us  the  pardon  and  remission 
<f  oar  tins ;  so  that  in  the  right  reeeiving  thereof,  we  must  look  not  so  much  on 
As  elements  what  they  are,  but  what  they  signify ;  look  through  the  bush,  and 
Me  God, — through  the  Sacrament,  and  see  Jesus  Christ  to  our  comfort — Edlin. 

lAGBAMm. — Chriit's  Presenee  in  the 

Cbriat  is  no  more  present  in  the  bread  and  wine  after  than  before  consecra. 
tioB.  The  bread  and  wine  are  the  same  after  as  before  consecration :  the  use 
nd  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied  is  different — BUhop  Qregg, 

The  real  presence  of  Christ's  most  blessed  body  and  blood  is  not  to  be  sought 
fir  in  the  Saerament,  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  Sacrament — Hooker, 


\ — The  Commemorative  Charaeter  of  the 

Tf  a  friend  give  us  a  ring  at  his  death,  we  wear  it  to  keep  up  the  memory  of 
our  friend;  much  more  then  ought  we  to  keep  up  the  memorial  of  Christ's 
teh  in  the  Sacrament !— T.  WaUon, 

Siten  bears  a  grudge  to  the  commemorative  ordinance  of  the  Supper ;  for  it 
>  eommemorative  of  his  overthrow,  as  well  as  of  the  Bedeemer's  triumph.^ 


SELECT  TnOUGETS  OX  THE 

'    ULCS&KEirT.— SMign»ti«iu  Oim  to  the 

It  ia  coUcd  a  Siv:raattnl,  thftt  ii — a  eign  ftod  an  oath.  An  oatnord  uJ  ritiUa 
Bign  of  an  iuwaid  and  apiritual  gnua:  an  ontfc,  b;  which  we  faiiul  oar  wnli  nth 
a  bond  unto  ^e  Lord.  It  is  eaUed  tho  Lord!*  Supper.  iMeauat  it  nag  ftnt 
luMd  in  tlie  ovccin^.  and  at  the  duse  of  tho  Fawovei  Suppor ;  ediI  becau 
thvrein  teei  apon  Chriit,  Ilia  Brckd  of  life  (Her.  ui.  30 ;  1  Cor.  li.)  It  a  i 
llie  Oontmufllan,  as  berein  we  aommoDe  irilh  Clirist.  and  with  His  people  |1 
^i.  l:)  I  X.  17).  It  ii  (»lled  the  Evchariil.  a  UiankBgiviDg.  becaase  Ciirut,  ia  ll»' 
itJBtitiitioo  of  it,  gaTS  thsnliB  (1  Coi.  li.  H),  and  beoaase  we,  iu  Ibe  pulinipiliM 
uf  it.  miBt  give  thaaki  IjtewUo.  It  is  colled  a  Ftatt,  ood  bj  some  s  JdMt  np* 
eacriSc*  (thungh  not  a  socriflco  itself),  in  ollauoD  to  the  custom  of  IbsJewibitt- 
ing  npon  tlieir  Bucrifiao*  (1  Cor.  x.  18J, — iluf  A. 
lACKAXSIT, — DItIim  Lota  EzpTMisd  is  tha 

Love  stroDg  at  death,  na;,  nransoFi 

Love  mightier  than  the  gmtM,  ^_ 

I  Broad  as  the  earlli,  and  loogci  ^^^^^^H 

TbaD  ocesn'B  wildest  wave  ^^^^^H 

Tliia  a  the  love  that  aaught  an,  ^^^^^^H 

This  is  the  love  that  bought  □>.  ^^^^^^^| 

This  ia  the  love  that  bnmght  a*  ^^^^^| 

To  gladdest  da;  from  saddest  ni^ht,  ^M 

Tiom  deepest  shame  to  glorj  blight :  I 

This  is  the  love  that  leadeth  H 

Ua  to  Hia  Table  here :  H 

This  is  the  love  that  apreodeth  V 

For  ue  this  royal  clicer.— Dr.  Bvnar.  ■ 

BACBAMXST — Evil  of  Hiirapreienticg  a 

li  is  inipon?iljli^  to  cipri'^a  lln'  peBtili-nce  and  fatal  nnHire  nf  it,  unii  esyn-diillT 
as  it  haa  prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
Chiiroh  for  many  ages  past.  Indeed,  it  is  diabolical;  for,  by  promiaiDgiaBtificS' 
tioD  withont  faith,  it  precipitates  souls  into  destruction ;  in  the  next  place,  bj 
representing  the  Sacrament  as  the  cause  of  jnstiBcation,  it  envelopes  the  minds  of 
men,  naturally  too  much  inclined  to  the  earth,  in  gross  anperstition,  leading  them 
to  rest  in  the  eihibttion  of  a  corporeal  object  rather  than  in  Ood  UimoelC — Calrtn. 
aACBAXEHT.— Esamiiutian  before  Taking  the 

That  Sacrament  of  oar  spiritnol  nourishment,  which  our  Saviour,  as  Hij 
farewell,  left  us  for  a  blessed  memorial  of  His  death  and  paasion,  can  nevw  be 
celebrated  with  enough  of  devotion.  For  be  it  l^om  ns  to  come  to  thia  feaat  ol 
our  God  in  oar  common  garments ;  the  soul  must  be  trimmed  np.  if  we  wonld  bn 
mept  guests  for  the  Almighty.  Due  eiaminatian,  therefore,  eomea  in  first,  and 
thoroughly  seari^bes  the  sool,  and  finds  out  all  the  secrot  defilements  that  it  hides 
within  it ;  and  by  the  aid  of  true  penitence  sUipa  it  of  oU  those  loMluoDW  ngs 
wherewith  it  was  polluted.  Sin  may  not  be  clothed  upon  with  grace  ;  Josbaa'a 
filthy  garments  mast  be  plucked  off,  ere  he  con  be  capable  of  precioat  robes.— 
BUhop  Hall. 
UCBAKXNT.— The  IhaagsMflttt  of  the 

The  Sacrament  ahoald  be  so  managed — that  the  weak  moj  not  he  dtsooniaged, 
and  jet  the  ordinance  be  not  pro&ned.— P.  Henry. 
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AKSHT.— Vagleet  of  tlie 

is  tmdcniable  that  as  Sacraments  are  "  generally  necessary  to  salvation," 
er  eontinaes  to  live  in  the  wilfdl  neglect  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
f  is  under  condemnation.  He  cannot  be  Christ's  disciple,  fbr  he  denies 
n  the  world.  He  presmnptnoosly  breaks  one  of  His  commandments,  and 
refbre  guilty  as  a  transgressor  of  the  whole  law. — Salter. 

iXEVT.^Partakexs  of  the 

They  knelt  them  side  by  side — the  hoary  man 
Whose  memory  was  an  age,  and  she  whose  cheek 
Gleamed  like  that  velvet  which  the  yonng  moss-rose 
Pats  blushing  forth  irom  its  scarce-severed  sheath : 
There  was  the  sage,  whose  eye  of  science  spans 
The  comet  in  his  path  of  fire ;  and  she 
Whose  household  duty  was  her  sole  delight 
And  highest  study.     On  the  chancel  clasped, 
In  meek  devotion,  were  those  bounteous  hands 
That  scatter  thousands  at  the  call  of  Christ ; 
And  his,  whose  labour  wins  the  scanty  bread 
For  his  young  children.     There  the  man  of  might 
On  beoded  knee,  fast  by  his  servant's  side. 
Sought  the  same  Master, — brethren  in  the  faith, 
And  fellow-pilgrims. — Sigoumey. 

UCSHT.— The  Thanksgiving  in  the 

rely  it  will  mightily  exalt  our  affections,  and  stir  us  up  to  the  most  vigorous 
)n,  to  consider  with  whom  we  are  to  bear  a  part — not  only  with  the  priest, 
th  angels,  and  with  archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven ;  for 
t>y  His  death  hath  united  heaven  and  earth,  and  designed  all  His  redeemed 
>  sing  hallelujahs  with  the  blessed  spirits  above  for  ever.  Wherefore  it  is 
t,  in  this  blessed  commemoration  of  His  passion,  we  should  begin  to  unite 
ices  with  them  with  whom  we  hope  to  praise  God  to  all  eternity.  Only  as 
I  with  them,  let  us  sing  like  them,  and  not  spoil  their  blessed  harmony  by 
ag  flat  and  discordant  notes.  Oh,  with  what  delight  and  pleasure,  sincerity 
r,  do  they  sing  this  hymn,  while  they  are  ravished  with  the  prospect  of  the 
perfections  I  Could  we  but  see  their  felicity,  and  hear  their  music,  it  would 
fft  us  above  ourselves,  and  make  us  forget  and  despise  all  other  pleasures 
with  them ! — Dean  Comber. 

JHBHT. — The  Time  of  Instituting  the 

I  the  night,"  saith  St.  Paul ;  therefore  this  Sacrament  is  called  "  the  Lord's 

,"  because  it  was  instituted  at  night,  when  they  used  to  sup.    But  what 

Even  "  that  night  when  He  was  betrayed."  "  That  night "  which  He  should 
or^ed,  as  Job  did,  the  day  of  His  birth,  if  He  had  suffered  against  His 
that  night "  when  He  should  have  thought  to  destroy  men,  as  men  conspired 
roy  Him  ;  "  that  night*'  this  Sacrament  of  grace,  and  i)eace,  and  life  began, 
as  indeed  a  dark  night  when  men  went  about  to  put  out  the  sun  which 
t  them  Ugbt !  When  they  devised  mischief  against  Him,  and  sought  all 
to  destroy  Him,  then  He  consulted  how  to  save  them,  and  instituted  the 
light  this  blessed  Sacrament  to  convey  aU  His  graces  and  blessings  unto 

The  reason  why  this  action  was  deferred  until  night,  is — beoause  that  was 


wme  cause  to  do  so  which  Christ  bad,  becanse  of  the  FasBorer 
Church,  vhich  bath  diMretioo  ot  times  and  places,  bath  altere 
the  place,  using  the  temples  instead  of  the  cbamber,  and  the 
the  eveoins ;  foi  indifferent  things  are  ruled  b;  oidei  and  dem 

UOBAHEHT.-TrpM  «f  tha 

There  are  in  tbe  Old  Testament  tbirteen  Ij'pes  and  omt 
Sacrament ;  eleTcn  nf  them  are  of  meat  and  drink  :  sDch  ars- 
ths  midst  of  Faradiw— the  bread  and  wine  of  Helchisedec — 
Sarah  kneaded  for  the  angela'  entertainment — the  manna — tl 
lamb— the  springing  rock— tbe  bread oT proposition  to  beeat«n 
barle;  oake  in  the  host  of  Midian— Samson's  father's  oblation  I 
honeycomb  thnt  opened  the  eyes  of  Jonathan — and  the  brea 
brooght  to  Emab.  in  the  strength  of  which  hewas  tolive  fort; 
show  that  Qte  Sacrament  is  the  life  of  the  spiritual  man, — th 
the  light  of  hie  efes,  and  the  strength  of  his  heart — Bithop  T 

iAOEUORT.— Th*  Daworth;  BM^v«r  of  th* 

Will  je  know  who  receiveth  nnworthily  t  St.  Paol  suth — ' 
the  lord's  body ; "  that  is,  he  pntteth  no  difference  between  th 
bat  eateth,  like  •  child,  the  meat  which  he  knoweth  not ;  ai 
seemeth  stones  to  him,  and  the  wine  poison,  because  hia  con 
that  he  bath  reeeiTsd  unworthily,  befbre  he  oonld  say  like  Ds 
prepared-'' — H.  Smith. 

BAOSAUNT.— 'Vorthy  BeoatTsra  of  the 

"  My  sheep,'  suth  Christ,  "  know  Uy  Toice."  As  Uie 
words, BO  they  discern  Christ's  body;  and  therefore,  so  otlei 
the  Lord's  Table,  they  come  into  the  Lord's  presenoe.  The 
embrace  one  another  with  affeoticns  which  none  can  know  bl 
a.  Smith. 

-The  Bpliit  In  the 
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latter  we  may  experience  the  noiiriBhment  of  that  seedt  and  its  radioitioa  in  the 
heart  The  Baptismal  Service  is  grand,  solemn,  and  awakening ;  the  office  of  the 
Lord's  Sopper  is  at  once  sablime,  pathetic,  and  inexpressibly  delightfVil  to  the 
welUprepared  recipient.  The  one  authoritativelj  points  out  the  way  in  which  we 
■honld  go ;  the  other  guides,  supports,  and  cheers  us  in  that  way.  In  a  word,  the 
one  impreeaiTely  teaches  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  whilst  the 
other,  with  a  gentle  but  powerAil  attraction,  drawq  us  on  to  perfection. — Bishop 
Jehb. 

SALYATIOV.— The  Blessedness  of 

Salvation !  What  music  is  tb ere  in  that  word, — ^music  that  never  tires,  but  is 
■hrays  new,  that  always  rouses  yet  always  rests  us  1  It  holds  in  itself  all  that  our 
liMTts  would  say.  It  is  sweet  vigour  to  us  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  it 
ia  contented  peace.  It  is  a  song  that  is  always  singing  itself  deep  down  in  the 
delighted  souL  Angelic  ears  are  ravished  by  it  up  in  heaven ;  and  our  Eternal 
Father  Himself  listens  to  it  with  adorable  complacency.  It  is  sweet  even  to  "fTiiw 
^  of  whose  mind  is  the  music  of  a  thousand  worlds.  To  be  saved  I  What  is  it 
to  he  saved  in  the  fullest  and  utmost  meaning  ?  Who  can  tell  f  Eye  hath  not 
teen,  nor  ear  heard.  It  is  a  rescue,  and  from  such  a  shipwreck  1  It  is  a  rest, 
tad  in  such  an  unimaginable  home !  It  is  to  lie  down  for  ever  in  the  bosom  of 
Qod  in  an  endless  rapture  of  insatiable  contentment ! — Dr,  Faber, 

ULYATIOV— Defined. 

It  not  only  includes  deliverance  from  the  power  and  the  curse  of  ain,  but 
admission  into  the  £avour  and  the  friendship  of  God  ;  nay,  freedom  from  all  evil 
and  the  possession  of  aU  good,  both  in  this  world  and  that  also  which  is  to 
come.— £.  Davie$, 

lUYAnOV— by  Chraee. 

Some  are  all  their  days  laying  the  foundation,  and  are  never  able  to  build  upon 
it  to  any  comfort  to  themselves  or  usefulness  to  others.  And  the  reason  is — 
heeaose  they  will  be  mixing  with  the  foundation  stones  that  are  only  fit  for  the 
^oOding.  They  will  be  bringing  their  obedience,  duties,  mortification  of  sin,  and 
the  hke,  unto  the  foundation.  These  are  precious  stones  to  build  with,  but 
onmeet  to  be  first  laid  to  bear  upon  them  the  whole  weight  of  the  building.  The 
foandation  is  to  be  laid  in  mere  grace,  mercy,  pardon  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  this 
^  Bool  is  to  accept  of  and  rest  in  merely  as  it  is  grace,  without  the  consideration 
of  anything  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  sinfid  and  obnoxious  to  ruin. — Dr,  Owen, 

UlYATIOV. — ^The  Greatness  of 

It  ia  the  completeness  of  salvation  which  gives  it  its  greatness.  Salvation  is 
coloiaal,  towering  till  lost  in  the  inaccessible  majesty  of  its  Author,  because  con- 
tttniDg  whatever  is  required  for  the  transformation  of  man  firom  the  child  of 
^lath  to  the  child  of  God — from  death  to  life — from  the  shattered,  and  corrup- 
tible, and  condemned,  to  the  glorious,  and  imperishable,  and  approved. — Canon 

>UYAnOV.— Means  of 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  Thou  begirt  us  round ! 

Parents  first  season  us ;  the  schoolmasters 
Deliver  us  to  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 

To  rules  of  reason,  holy  mt-sstngsrs, 


bMmiM  all  Uie  net  com*  from  it,  uid  l««d  to  iL—Bomaiite. 

SALTATIOV— iA  BaUtios  to  Faith  and  Cluin. 

Salvation  is  not  in  llie  act  of  believing,  bat  in  the  o^ect  or  pro 
beliered.  True,  b;  a  figure  of  ^leeeh  which  pats  the  inatniment 
salvation  is  ascribed  to  faith,  while  it  viitnallj  bebnfs  to  the  saei 

cession  of  CfariaL  But  as  the  haad  that  plucks  the  trait  is  not  tl 
is  not  that  which  either  creatsa  or  luataiua  life,  ia  only  that  whii 
its  development  and  preaerration ;  so  lath's  snblime  effioao;  is  □( 
in  that  which  it  receitea  and  appropriat^a  to  the  aonl  of  man,  in 
the  spring  and  fbuntain  of  eternal  UTe. — A.  CimpbilL 

SALTATION.— Tha  So«k  of 

The  rook  of  Balration  is  EoUdit)'  itaelf;  it  cannot  be  abaket 
doubts  of  the  sceptio  or  the  saieasm  of  the  blasphemer. — Profettoi 

BALTATIOV.— SneoaMiTe  Btep*  in 

SalTation  ma;  be  presented  to  joor  notioe  as  oonaisting  of 
step! : — First,  GODvenion,  at  whatever  period  of  life,  or  bj  whatei 
slity  aocompliabed ;  secondly,  lanctifleatioD,  carried  on  bom  ths 
of  life,  whether  long  or  short ;  tbirdlf ,  the  happiness  of  the  diss 
which  we  call  death ;  laatlj,  the  re-union  of  the  spirit  with  the  I 
fiwbioned  like  Christ'a  gloriuoa  boilj.— Dm*  M'NeiU. 
BATAV. 


SATAK— Cbugad. 

Oh,  how  changed  from  bim  angels  knew  in  heaven, 
Whose  brightueas  nothing  made  might  match  nor  mar 
Who  roae  and  it  was  mom;  who  atzelohed  bia  wing. 
And  stepped  bom  atar  to  atari  ao  changed,  lie  ihoirad 
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beid.  A  Son  of  Man  is  the  Saviour  of  man ;  a  Brother  zisee  np  in  our  honse  to 
redeem  His  brethren ;  a  Conqueror  appears  in  the  conquered  family.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  Buckling — ^by  one  nursed  on  a  woman's  bosom,  and  carried  in  a 
wonum'B  anns— He  ordaineth  strength.  Nerer  was  the  tide  of  battle  so 
strangely,  so  completely,  so  triumphantly  turned.  The  Babe  of  a  cradle  wears 
the  crown  of  the  uniyerse ;  and  by  One  who  died,  God  destroys  "  death,  and  him 
thit  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil  1 " — Dr»  Guthrie, 

8AIAI.-A  Deioription  of 

He,  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness ;  nor  appeared 
Less  than  arohaogel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glozy  obscured ;  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations ;  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched ;  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge;  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss),  condemned 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain ; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  faults  amerced 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood, 
Their  glory  withered,  as  when  heaven's  flre 
Hath  scathed  the  forest's  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath  I — Milton, 

UTAV.— The  Doings  of 

Satan  is  the  author  of  evil,  the  fountain  of  wickedness,  the  adversary  of  the 
tmth,  the  corrupter  of  the  world,  man's  perpetual  enemy;  he  planteth  snares, 
<iiggeth  ditches,  spurreth  bodies,  goadeth  souls,  suggesteth  thoughts,  beloheth 
uger,  e^poseth  virtues  to  hatred,  maketh  vices  beloved,  soweth  error,  nouriaheth 
contention,  disturbeth  peace,  and  scattereth  affliction. — F,  QuarUs, 

UZAV— 4t  Great  Preaeher. 

Satan  is  a  great  preacher  of  the  pride  of  faith  and  the  humility  of  unbelief. — 
J,  H,  Evam, 

tASiVw— Th«  Kingdom  of 

The  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  small  and  great,  is  ever  stirred  into  a  fiercer  activity 
by  the  coming  near  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Satan  hath  great  wrath  when  his 
time  li  short. — Archbishop  Trench, 


UTAH.— TlM  HiMrr  Of 

Me  iDUoniblB  I  vthich  Kiiy  elull  I  &j 

iDflniU  vratli  uid  iaCuilo  despui? 

Wbich  wsy  I  fly  U  Iiell ;  m  jeelf  »m  beQ ; 

Ami  in  the  luweet  deep  &  lowar  deep 

Still  tbieatfning  to  devour  me  open«  viie. 

To  •bioli  the  hill  1  sulfer  ateniB  ■  heaven !— UiiWti. 

BATAH.— Th*  OdiountN  of  J 

The  |Te»t  enemj  of  mankind,  notwithsWDdiog  hie  wit  sod  acgcli:  telKt*''  U 
the  most  odi'tui  being  in  the  vhole  creetioo. — Blacknore.  ^M 

BATAK^TlM  PeTMniOltr  <rf  ■{ 

It  ii  a  living  Bpirit  with  whnm  ne  hsTe  to  contend,  as  it  is  »  "living  Ood' who*  i 
we  have  l<>  aid  of.  It  ia  di-i  nbamct  law  at  Ideal  eoneeption  of  evil,  u  somelu'ri 
dved  to  thoarize ;  tot  a  being  p«tb(.idb1  and  onnsdoua.  and  diatincthtd)'  W&"- 
a*  aurwlves,  though  with  taeultiea  intmeutirably  bejuod  db  ;  a  being  proTiiiinda' 
porpoee.  sabUe  in  aimngement.  bold  in  enUrpriw,  nndaanleil  io  eie<utiDn;> 
being  who  knows  ns  far  tettn  than  -n-e  know  oorBplTes,  and  bates  lu  far  man 
intunselj  than  even  his  wor«  inspirations  have  instigated  ni  to  batfl  one  anolhet; 
a  being  whose  compass  of  [loBgible  aetiTit;,  oitondtng  through  eteij  region  when 
lemptatian  can  extend,  asetne  for  a  time  permitted  to  span  the  imiveno,  and  even 
(if  we  may  dare  to  interpret  cortain  myaterionB  intimatioiiB  of  Holy  Writt  to 
darken  br  hia  ooeaaional  proseoae,  for  soma  unfathomable  pnipose,  tha  ooundl 
ohambei  of  the  Omnipotent  Himself, — W.  A.  Builer. 

BAIAB.— Th«  Pride  ef 

Pride  cast  him  ont  from  heaven,  with  all  his  boat 
Of  rebel  anRpli;  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
Toseiliim^^viriii  l^I..!'.  nl...v..  tii- r-xT^i, 
He  trusted  to  have  eqnaUed  the  Most  High, 
If  He  opposed  ;  and  with  ambitions  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  Ood, 
B^sed  impious  war  in  heaven,  and  battle  proud 
With  vain  attempt. — Milton. 

B&TA9.— Tlu  Stnt^un  of 

The  beat  stratagem  that  Satan  bath — is  b;  Inducing  the  fbrm  and  manner  ot 
the  devout  prayers  of  God's  Church. — Hooker. 

UTBD.— Tbo  Vnnbor  of  Um 

Some  whose  theological  views  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  whose  pie^  savoori 
largely  of  bigotry  and  selflahness.  maintain  that  heaven,  in  aontraat  with  hell, 
will  be  an  almost  desolate  place. — that  the  number  of  the  saved  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  mighty  aggregate  of  the  loat  With  auch  opinions  we  have  no 
empathy;  nordothejreceivethedivineoountenanoe.  When  we  take  into  account 
that  the  grand  scbome  of  redemption  oontamplates  the  final  raoorcry  of  a  lost 
world  to  ita  reconciled  Creator; --thai  at  present  one  half  the  human  nee  die  in 
infancy,  and  that  as  they  "  have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  timns. 
gresdon,"  they  are  aaved  by  Chriat,  and  "  their  angels  do  alway  behold  the  fiue 
of  His  Father  in  heaven ;  "—that  during  the  golden  age  of  the  TniiljnninTT.  Qod't 
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people  "Bhall  be  all  lighteotiB  together  ;**— and  that  there  now  stands  before  the 
Unone  and  before  the  Lamb  *'  a  great  number  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all 
'  '^ont,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongaes;"— these  mighty  facts,  with 
othen  of  a  similar  positiye  character  which  might  be  readily  adduced,  convey  to 
^  the  soul-transporting  assurance— that  the  number  of  the  saved  will  exceed 
the  nninber  of  the  lost  as  fur  as  the  drops  of  the  ocean  exceed  the  **  drops  of  a 
^^Qcket,"  or  the  stars  of  night  "  the  small  dust  of  the  balance !  '*—Dr,  Davies, 

^nous. — ^The  Olory  and  Splendour  of  the 

The  sun  ia  the  most  excellent  and  most  glorious  thing  that  we  see  in  the 
'^oild.    It  is  the  next  cause,  under  God,  of  all  the  light  that  is  in  the  air,  and  of 
aO  the  life  that  any  creature  lives  upon  the  earth.    Accordingly,  whenever  I 
^Mnk  of  my  blessed  Saviour,  "  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  by  the  eye  of  faith  I 
Kehdd  Him  in  the  highest  heavens,  there  shining  in  glory  and  splendour  in- 
finitely greater  than  any  mortal  eye  can  bear.    I  behold  Him  there,  surrounded 
vith  an  innumerable  company  of  holy  angels,  as  so  many  fixed  stars,  and  of 
glorified  saints,  as  planets,  enlightened  by  Him ;  all  His  satellites  are  sen^ants 
waitmg  upon  Him,  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  reflect  and  convey  His  benign 
•  infliienees  or  favours  to  His  people  upon  earth  I    I  see  Him  yonder  by  His  own 
l^gbt    1  behold  Him  displaying  His  bright  beams  over  His  whole  Church,  both 
that  which  is  triumphant  in  heaven,  and  that  which  is  militant  here  on  earth. 
In  short,  as  the  sun  was  made  to  rule  and  govern  the  day,  so  I  behold  the  Sun  of 
Bigfateonsnese  governing  His  Church,  and  ordering  all  things,  both  within  it  and 
without  it,  so  as  to  make  them  work  together  for  the  good  of  those  who  love 
God;  till  He  hath  brought  them  all  to  Himself  to  the  highest  heavens,  where 
they  shall,  by  His  means,  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father 
for  ever. — ^hop  Beveridge. 

lAYIOIFB. — The  Loto  of  the 

The  love  of  the  Saviour  is  the  lifis  of  religion. — Bishop  Jackson, 

a^yiOIFB.— ^A  Whole 

Christ  will  either  be  a  whole  Saviour,  or  no  Saviour;  He  will  either  save 
alone,  or  not  save  at  alL — Bishop  Fisher, 

tCEPTIC.— The  Diiposition  of  the 

There  is  not  a  more  evident  testimony  of  a  corrupt  and  depraved  disposition 
than  an  irreverent  treatment  of  things  sacred,  a  contempt  of  anything  that  carries 
on  it  a  divine  impression,  or  an  obstinate  neglect  of  any  of  those  ordinances 
which  the  wisdom  of  God  has  appointed  to  support  and  preserve  His  religion  in 
the  world. — Bishop  Oihson, 

KSPTIO^^The  Efforts  of  the 

Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide. 

For  happiness.    Take  one  example  more. 

So  strange,  that  common  folks  looked  on  amazed ; 

And  wise  and  sober  men  together  drew. 

And  trembling  stood;  and  angels  in  the  heavens 

Grew  pale,  and  talked  of  vengeance  as  at  hand ; — 

The  sceptic's  route,  the  unbeliever's,  who, 

Despising  reason,  Revelation,  God, 

And  kicking  'gainst  the  pricks  of  conscience,  rushed 
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Deliriously  upon  the  bossy  shield 

Of  the  Omnipotent ;  and  in  his  hsart 

Purposed  to  deify  the  idol  ohsnoe ; 

And  laboured  hajrd,  oh,  labour  worse  than  naught  I 

And  toiled  irith  dask  and  orooked  reasoning, 

To  make  the  fair  and  lorely  earth,  which  dwelt 

In  sight  of  Heaven,  a  cold  and  fatherleas, 

Forsaken  thing,  that  wandered  on,  forlorn, 

Undestined,  unoompassioned,  unupheld ; 

A  Tapour  eddying  in  the  whirl  of  chance, 

And  soon  to  vanish  everlasting^ : 

He  travailed  sorely,  and  made  many  a  taek. 

His  sailB  oft  shifting,  to  airive— di^ead  thought  1 — 

Arrive  at  utter  nothingness ;  and  have 

Being  no  more,  no  feeling,  memory. 

No  lingering  consciousness  that  e'er  he  was : 

Guilt's  midnight  wish !  last,  most  abhorrM  thought  t 

Most  desperate  effort  of  eztremest  sin  I — PoUoh, 

8CSPTIG.— Tha  Xontal  Oonditioii  of  tha 

In  a  vain  attempt  to  bo  wise  beyond  what  is  permitted  to  man,  the  aceptifl 
plunges  into  a  darkness  more  deplorable,  and  a  blindness  more  incurable,  thBD 
than  that  of  the  common  herd  whom  he  despisee  and  would  £un  instruet'- 
GoUan, 

8C£PTICISM.~The  Nature  of  Modem 

Much  of  the  scepticism  that  we  meet  with  is  necessarily  affectation  or  con- 
ceit ;  for  it  is  as  likely  that  the  ignorant,  weak,  and  indolent  should  become 
mathematicians,  as  unreasoning  believers. — Dr.  Sharpe, 

SCHISM.— The  Best  Deletery  for 

If  unity  and  division  be  desLruolive  of  ea<;h  otber,  then  Episcopacy  is  the  best 
di  letery  in  the  world  for  schism  ;  and  so  much  the  rather  because  they  are  in 
nukm  materia  ;  for  schism  is  a  division  for  things  either  personal  or  accidental, 
which  are  matters  most  properly  the  subject  of  government,  and  there  to  l>e  triel. 
there  to  receive  their  first  and  last  breath,  except  where  they  are  starved  to  death 
ly  a  disuctude;  and  Episcopacy  is  a  imity  of  person -governing,  and  ordering 
persons  and  things,  accidental  and  substantial ;  and  therefore  a  direct  confront- 
ing of  schism,  not  only  in  the  intention  of  the  author  of  it,  but  in  the  nature  of 
ilio  institution. — Bishop  Taylor. 

SCHISM.— The  Cure  for 

What  was  St.  Paul's  method  of  curing  schism,  and  of  making  men  truly  one 
wli(^  had  been  **  divided  "  ?  He  directed  every  eye,  and  every  heart,  and  every 
spirit,  to  one  object — Jesus  Christ,  the  personal  Saviour,  tbe  centre  and  source 
of  unity  ;  in  fellowship  with  whom  aU  men  would  find  their  fellowship  with  ea<^}i 
other. — Dr.  Macleod. 

SCHISM.- The  EvU  of 

Schism  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  injurious  to  tlie  prosperity  of 
till*  Church,  and  indulgent  to  the  selfish  principles  of  the  corrupt  heart— 
J!riJ<ffJif. 
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8CEIIM.— Tha  Szirdie  of 

Seham  is  *  thing  that  can  only  be  exereiaed  by  a  man  feeling  that  the  means 
of  gnee  an  aotaally  denied  to  him  where  he  is^ — J.  Wesley. 

SCBmL— fhe  Bfatnie  of 

Sehiam  ia  a  separation  from  a  Christian  Church  on  matters  of  snbordinate 
moment,  and  a  rent  in  the  body  of  Christ  connected — if  at  all  with  conscience — 
yet  with  a  sempnloos  rather  than  with  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  grounded 
Ttpon  self-will  and  aelf-conceit,  rather  than  npon  Christian  forbearance,  humility, 
and  hye,^Br%dge$, 

SCEI8M.— The  fitnfolneis  of 

Sehism  is  an  evil,  so  alien  in  its  own  character  from  the  principles  of  our  holy 
and  benevolent  religion,  and  so  prolific  of  consequences  the  most  pernicious,  that 
Do  inducement  short  of  a  full  and  rational  conviction  of  his  ability  to  communicate 
[  ^th  a  safe  conscience,  should  tempt  a  man  to  separate  himself  from  an  apostoli- 
eal  bnmeh  of  the  Christian  Church,  such  as  is  established  io  this  country.  To 
Separate  wantonly  and  wilfuUy  from  such  a  Church  is,  according  to  the  most  plain 
dedarations  of  Holy  Writ,  absolutely  sinfaL — BUhop  ManU 

K&inB.— the  SoUTM  of 

SciilBms  do  not  arise  so  much  from  an  ardent  love  of  religion,  as  from  the 
tnioas  passions  of  men,  or  from  that  love  of  contradicting  which  leads  them  to 
ftlnfy  and  condemn  whatever,  however  correctly,  others  advance. — Spinoza, 

ICEOLAB.— The  Best 

He  is  the  best  scholar  that  knoweth  the  plague  of  his  own  heart,  and  hath  got 
it  healed  with  the  blood  of  Christ. — Swifmock. 


UWLAK. — ^The  Charaoteristios  of  a 

A  scholar  isthe  ISavourite  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  excellency  of  his  country, 
the  happiest  of  men.  His  duties  lead  him  directly  into  the  holy  ground  where 
other  men's  aspirations  only  point;  his  successes  are  occasions  of  the  purest  joy 
to  all  men.  Eyes  is  he  to  the  blind ;  feet  is  he  to  the  lame :  his  fedlures,  if  he  is 
worthy,  are  inlets  to  higher  advantages;  and  because  the  scholar,  he  thinks, 
estends  his  dominion  into  the  general  mind  of  men  ;  he  is  not  one,  but  many. — 

•CBDLAB.— 'A  Great 

A  man  may  be  a  great  scholar,  and  yet  be  a  great  sinner.  Judas  the  traitor 
was  Judas  the  preacher.  The  toad  that  has  a  pearl  in  its  head,  has  poison  in  its 
liowds.  A  man  m%jr  be  acquainted  with  the  grace  of  truth,  and  yet  not  know 
the  troth  of  grace.  Parts,  and  even  all  gifts,  without  grace  and  holiness,  are  like 
Uriah's  letters,  which  were  the  death  warrants  of  him  who  carried  them. — 
MMUkop  Becker, 

raoOLAB.— The  TjoarniTig  of  the 

Whence  is  thy  learning?    Hath  thy  toil 
O'er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil  f — Gay, 

ICR0LAB.— The  Besoaroes  of  a 

The  resources  of  a  scholar  are  co-extensive  with  nature  and  truth,  yet  can 
aever  l^  his,  unless  claimed  by  him  with  an  equal  greatness  of  mind. — Emerson. 
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BOHOLAU.— lbs  Lib  ud  Ante  ef 

Too  manj  gchoUn  bave  lived  npoii  ur  utj  eiDpcy  cotioDS  formuif  uu|iut, 
and  troubled  themaelTeB  vitb  tying  uud  untying  knots,  like  hyppchondriu*  a  1 
fit  uf  melAnehuI.T,  thinking  of  nothing,  and  tmuhling  tbemselvea  villi  aalu^, 
uid  falling  out  about  nollilug«,  and  being  veij  wiao  and  very  leanijed  in  Itiiip 
that  are  Dot  and  work  not,  and  were  neroi  planted  in  Putdiaa  bjihtSTpiif 
Ood-— Bi'jiAop  Taylor. 


BCEOL&BS.— 8np«rflBikI 


BdEHOB  and  SELieiOH. 

Scienoe  erei  hsa  been,  and  erer  must  b«.  tbo  Mfe^uaril  of  leligion.— Sir  S' 
Brewtler, 

Science  haa  a  foundation;  and  bo  has  religion.  Let  them  unite  tiieirfcia' 
datioilB,  and  the  buui  will  lie  broader,  uiil  they  will  be  two  eompartmMiUof'xx 
great  Cibrio  reared  to  Uie  glory  of  God.  Ltt  the  one  be  tbe  outer  and  Ilrt  "li« 
tlio  inner  eonrt.  In  the  one  lot  aU  look,  and  admiro,  and  adore ;  and  In  the  i^ 
let  those  who  have  faith  kneel,  and  piBj,  and  praise.  Lettho  on?  be  tbe  UDcUn? 
whtire  hninon  learning  may  prosenl  iu  richest  incenne  re  an  offtrjug  to  Goi  wJ 
the  bthut,  "  Ihe  liiilieat  of  atl,"  separated  {rata  it  by  a  veil  now  rent  in  Iwut.  i"^ 
in  whirli,  on  a  blood -Bprinkled  mercy.seat,  wb  pour  ont  the  love  nf  a  rwcotiW 
liL-art,  and  hear  the  oracles  of  the  liriug  Oiid  1 — Fro/etsor  M'Coik 

6CIEMCE  and  8CBIFTI7EE. 

We  have  no  fears  that  suj  diBcOTerisB  of  acieiie*  vill  reallf 
Ilia  disr:l'iaiires  nf  Scrijiliire.    We  remember  how,  in  darker  dayi, 
themselvei  against  philoaophera  who  were  invwtiga&ig  tlia 
beaTenly  bodies,  apprehenriTe  that  the  new  theoriet  wta*  at  Tuiaaea  «ith  tt* 
Bible,  and  therefore  resolved  to  denounce  them  b«  hereaies,  and  stop  then  qM*^ 
b;  perBBculion.    But  tmth  triumphed ;  bigotry  and  ignorance  ooold  not  VOi 
prevail  to  the  hiding  bom  the  world  the  bormonioiu  walking  of  lUn  i*^ 
planets:  and  ever  mnce,  the  philosophy  whicb  laid  open  the  wonden  of  ()■* 
uniTerse  hath  proved  herself  the  handmaid  of  revelation,  which  divulged  smib** 
far  beyond  her  gaze.    And  thus  shall  it  always  be:  science  may  scale  new  bogb*^ 
and  explore  new  depths,  but  she  ahaU  bring'bock  nothing  from  her  dating  it*^ 
BQceeflaftal  eiauisioni  whicb  will  not,  when  rightly  nnderotdod,  yidd  a  fts^ 
tribute  of  testimony  to  the  Bible.^Conon  MeMU, 
SOKUTirBS. — Th«  Adaptation  of 

How  marvellous  is  the  adaptation  of  Soriptiue  for  the  race  fbr  whom  it  w^* 
revealed  I  In  its  pages  every  conceivable  condition  of  human  oiperieeee  "^ 
reflected  m  in  a  mirror.  In  ill  words,  every  ab-nggle  of  the  heart  eu  1^* 
appropriate  and  forceful  eipresiian.  It  ia  absolatel;  iDeihaostilde  in  9^ 
resources  for  the  conveyance  of  the  deepett  feeling  of  die  aonl.  It  pnti  nn^^ 
into  tbe  speech  of  the  ttmeleaB  one,  and  lonnda  the  periods  of  tbe  onletUnd  in*'' 
an  eloquence  wtuah  no  orator  can  rival.  It  hai  martial  odes  to  Iraae  t^ 
warrior's  courage,  and  gainful  proverbs  to  teach  the  merehant  wisdom;  ^ 
menial  moods  can  represent  themselves  in  its  amplitude  of  word*.  It  0*" 
translate  the  doubt  of  the  perplexed;  It  Ban  aiticulate  the  ay  of  the  omlrite;  ^ 
fills  tbe  tongue  of  the  jojons  with  carols  of  thankftal  ^bdnesi;   and  it  g^r* 
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"^^v  words,  lest  gxief^  that  doee  not  speak,  Bhonld  whisper  to  the  heart,  and 
^  it  hi6Ak.  Happy  we,  my  fHends,  who,  in  all  the  rarieties  of  our  religious 
^  hive  this  oopions  manual  diyinely  provided  to  our  hand. — Dr,  Punshon, 

'CRIPTVBE.— Tha  Art  of  Warping 

Of  all  arts  sagacious  dupes  invent 

To  cheat  themselves  and  gain  the  world's  assent. 

The  worst  is  Scripture  warped  from  its  intent. — Cotpper, 

idUPTUBS.— Baantiftd  Passages  of 

I  think  that  Scripture  passages  are  like  way-side  flowers.  We  have  seen 
them  all  our  lives,  and  therefore  do  not  know  or  feel  their  beauty.  Or,  they  are 
like  the  beautiful  creations  of  art  that  are  in  old  Cathedrals,  covered  by  the  dirt 
•ad  men  of  ages.  Men  go  by  them,  and  do  not  know  that  they  have  passed 
Ixms  that  gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  ancient  masters.  No  man  cares 
lor  them,  or  deans  them,  until  by  and  by  some  enthusiast  comes  along  and  does 
it,  and  then  it  is  seen  that  the  things  which  all  their  life  long  they  have  thought 
hoffid^,  are  beautiful  beyond  description. — H.  W.  Beecher, 

lOUFTUBS.— A  Disciple  of 

He  that  ia  a  disciple  of  Scripture  should  also  be  a  disciple  of  the  Spirit, 
teesQse,  without  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  he  can  never  understand  rightly  the 
iniier  meaning  of  Scripture,  even  though  endowed  with  mental  faculties  equal  to 
those  of  an  angeL    St  Paul  gives  the  true  philosophy  on  this  point  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.    Thus  he  writes : — **  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God."    And  after  making  the  sublime  assertion  that  he, 
together  with  every  member  of  the  apostolic  band,  possessed  and  taught  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  he  concludes  : — '*  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
beeaose  they  are  spiritually  discerned."   Verily,  the  Scripture  of  God,  which  con- 
tains **the  deep  things  of  God,"  can  only  be  comprehended  by  a  disciple  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. — Quetnel, 

KBIFTUBB. — ^The  Eyil  of  Departing  from 

All  the  heresies  which  have  corrupted  and  afflicted  the  Church,  owe  their 
origin  to  men's  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  and  must  derive  a 
core  from  a  return  to  it. — Dr,  S.  Clarke, 

IGBIPTUBB. — An  Infiders  Admiration  of  the 

I  wiQ  eonfless  to  you  that  the  miyesty  of  Scripture  strikes  me  with  admiration, 
SB  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  has  its  influence  on  my.  heart.  Peruse  the  works  of 
oar  philosophers ;  with  all  their  pomp  of  diction,  how  mean,  how  contemptible, 
aro  they  compared  with  the  Scriptures  1  Is  it  possible  that  a  Book  at  once  so 
nrn^  and  sublime  should  be  merely  the  work  of  man  ?  The  Jewish  authors 
van  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  strangers  to  the  morality  contained  in  t)ie 
Ootpel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth  are  so  striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor 
woold  be  a  more  astonishing  character  than  the  hero. — Bouaseau, 

IGUPTUBE. — ^Thc  Interpretations  of 

In  an  the  interpretations  of  Scripture,  the  literal  sense  is  to  be  presumed  and 
chosen,  unless  there  be  evident  cause  to  the  contrary.    The  reasons  are  plain : 
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becftoae  the  literal  seDse  ie  natural,  and  it  is  first,  and  it  is  most  agreeable  to  soiu^ 
things  in  their  whole  kind  ;  not  indeed  to  prophecies,  nor  to  the  teachings  of  tbo 
learned,  nor  those  crj^ptic  ways  of  institution  bj  which  the  ancients  did  hide  a 
light,  and  keep  it  in  a  dark  lantern  from  the  temeration  of  mder  handlings  and 
popular  preachers  ;  but  the  literal  sense  is  agreeahle  to  laws,  to  the  pubticttitHi 
of  demands,  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  to  the  concerns  of  the  vulgar,  to 
the  foundations  of  faith,  and  to  all  the  notice  of  things  in  which  the  idiot  is  tf 
much  concerned  as  the  greatest  clerks.    From  which  propositiqp  these  three 
corollaries  will  properly  follow  : — First,  that  God  hath  plainly  and  literally 
described  all  His  wiU  both  in  belief  and  practice,  in  which  our  essential  dat;,  the 
duty  of  all  men  is  concerned ;  secondly,  that  in  plain  expressions  we  are  to  look 
for  our  duty,  and  not  in  the  more  secret  places  and  darker  comers  of  the  Scrip-        1 
ture ;  and  thirdly,  that  you,  as  a  minister,  may  regularly,  certainly,  and  easily        j 
do  your  duty  to  the  people,  if  you  read  and  literally  expound  the  plain  sayings 
and  easily  expressed  commandments  and  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets. — Bishop  Taylor. 

SCEIPTT7ER— The  Matters  of 

The  historical  matters  of  Scripture,  both  narrative  and  prophecy,  constitute, 
as  it  were,  the  bones  of  its  system ;  whereas  the  spintniJ  matters  are  as  its 
muscle,  blood,  vessels,  and  nerves.  As  the  bones  are  necessary  to  the  human 
system,  so  Scripture  must  have  its  historical  matters.  The  expositor  who  nullifies 
the  historical  ground-work  of  Scripture,  for  the  sake  of  finding  only  spiritiul 
truths  everywhere,  brings  death  on  all  correct  interpretation. — Bengel, 

SCSIPTXTBE.— Method  in 

This  complaint  of  the  want  of  method  in  Scripture,  what  is  it  io  fact  but  this— 
that  it  is  not  dead,  but  living  ?  that  it  is  no  herbarium,  no  hortUM  ticau,  but  a 

£?ar«len  ? — a  wildernoss,  if  men  choose  to  call  it  so  ;  but  a  wilderness  of  6Wf<^t>. 
Avith  its  Howora  upon  tlieir  stalks — its  i)laiits  freshly  growiDg.  the  dew  iipt.u  their 
]r>  ivr-s,  tlie  nioiiM  nhoiit  tlieir  roots — with  its  lowly  hyssops  an.l  its  cediii-s  of  u.mI. 
And  wlnni  men  s.iy  that  there  is  want  of  uu'fhod  in  it,  they  woiiM  si)oak  nun- 
a^carately  if  they  saitl  that  there  was  want  of  sij.-itt'm  ;  for  the  hi^ho^t  nietho-J. 
even  the  method  of  the  Spirit,  may  reii^'u  where  system  there  is  none.  ^Ieth"l 
is  divine,  is  in^eparahle  fr.im  the  ideas  of  God  and  of  ord^-r  :  hut  system  is  of  ni.m. 
is  a  help  to  the  weakness  of  his  faculties,  is  the  artifieial  arranjrement  hv  which 
he  hrings  within  his  limited  ken  that  which  in  no  other  way  he  would  be  able  to 
prasp  as  a  whole.  That  there  should  be  hor)ks  of  systematic  theult>g>- — houks 
^\ilh  their  ]tLin  and  seh*  nit^  thus  lying  on  their  very  surface  and  nueting  us  at 
(Mice — this  is  most  needful:  but  most  needful,  also,  that  Scripture  should  n- : 
\v  such  a  hook.  The  dearest  interests  of  all,  of  wise  men  eipially  as  of  wuth- n 
KUil  cliildren.  demand  tliis. — Archbishop  Trench. 

SCRIPTXTRE.— The  Names  of  the 

C'onsiiler  it  in  its  names,  and  they  will  speak  much  to  the  excellency  of  i:s 
nature.  Tt  is  called  '*  Seript.ure  '  (.John  x.  HO),  or  "  Scriptures"  (Matt.  xxii.  '2*^  . 
by  an  autonomasy  (^r  excellency  of  phrase,  as  the  most  worthy  writings  that  e^er 
snv  the  liglit.  J I  is  called  "  the  Word  of  God  "  (1  Peter  i.  15).  both  in  rt-gard  of 
its  efhcient  cause — "  the  Spirit  of  God  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  the  material  cause — "  tlui 
mind  of  (iod"  ^Kph.  i.  0),  and  the  linal  cause — "  the  glory  of  God  "  (Kph.  iii.  !>'. 
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Itiiflillad  "the  law  of  the  Lord"  (Piot.  xx.  17) ;  « the  Uw  of  liberty"  (James  i. 

^);  "the  law  of  kith"  (B(hd.  iii  27);  *<a  perfect  law"  (Ps.  xix.  7);  "aroyal 

Uv '  (James  i  8) ;  "the  book  of  the  law  "  (Josh.  i.  8) ;  "  the  book  of  the  Lord  " 

(I«L  zzziT.  16);  "the  book  of  life"  (3  Kings  xxii.  8);  "the  gospel  of  peace" 

(Eph.  i  16);  **the  gospel  of  God"  (Bom.  i  1);  "the  gospel  of  God's  grace" 

(Aeti  zx.  24) ;  "the  counsel  of  God  "  (Acts  xx.  27) ;  "  the  charge  of  God  "  (1  Kings 

ii  8);  "  the  breath  of  God  "  (Job  xxxvii  10) ;  "  the  mouth  of  God "  (Jer.  ix.  12) ; 

•*the  osth  of  God  "  (Deut  xxix.  12) ;  "  the  oracles  of  God  "  (Acts  vii.  38) ;  "  the 

ptthaofGod"  (Micah^iQ);  "the  wisdom  of  God"  (Prov.  viiL  U).    It  is  calle<i 

"•  good  thing  "  (Bom.  x.  U) ;  "  the  good  part "  (Lake  x.  42) ;  "  the  key  of  know- 

ledge  "  (Matt  xvi.  19) ;  "  the  key  of  heaven  "  (Lake  xi.  62) ;  "  tidings  o!  salva- 

tioD "  (Loke  ii.  10) ;  "  glad  tidings  of  peace"  (Isa.  Iii.  7) ;   "a  good  way ''  (1  Sam. 

xiL  38);  "  a  narrow  way"  (Matt  yii  13) ;  and  "  a  perfect  way  "  (Ps.  cL  2).    Such 

ii  the  excellency  of  the  Scriptare. — Swinnock. 

KUPTDKX.— The  Plainnaii  and  Obseority  of 

Herein  is  the  inflnite  wisdom  of  God  seen — ^in  wreathing  together  plain  troths 
vith  obscure,  that  He  might  by  the  one  instruct  the  ignorance  of  the  weakest,  and 
by  the  other  puzzle  and  confound  the  understanding  of  the  wisest  This  also 
•ddf  a  beauty  and  ornament  to  the  Scripture.  As  the  beauty  of  the  world  is  set 
off  by  a  graceftil  variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  so  is  it  in  the  Scripture.  There  are 
nUime  troths  that  the  most  aspiring  reason  of  man  cannot  overtop,  and  there 
ire  more  plain  and  easy  troths  in  which  the  weakest  capacity  may  converse  with 
deUght  and  satisfaBtion,  No  man  is  offended  with  his  garden  for  having  a  shady 
tiucket  in  it :  no  more  should  we  be  offended  with  the  Scripture,  that,  among  so 
many  fair  and  open  walks,  we  here  and  there  meet  with  a  tlucket  that  the  eye  of 
kamaa  reason  cannot  penetrate. — BisJiop  Hopkins, 

BOBIPTUBB.— The  Bole  of 

It  is  the  role  of  all  troth.  Other  books  are  tnie  no  further  than  they  are 
■gieeable  and  commensurable  to  this.  All  other  sayings  and  writings  are  to  be 
tned  by  this  touchstone.  It  is  not  what  sense  saith,  or  what  reason  saith,  or 
what  Fathers  say,  or  what  customs  say,  but  what  Scripture  saith,  that  is  to  be  t)ie 
role  of  faith  and  life.  Whatsoever  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  or  beside  Scripture, 
»  not  rationally  deducible  {torn  Scripture,  is  to  be  rejected  as  spurious  and  adul- 
terate.— Swifmock, 

KBIFTUBE. — Sorlpture  xnoft  be  Compared  with 

The  danger  of  quoting  detached  passages  of  Scripture  without  regard  to  their 
iontext,  or  to  the  light  which  other  parts  may  throw  upon  their  interpretation,  is 
leen  in  the  fact — that  Satan  brought  forward  passages  from  Scripture  in  order  to 
ead  our  Lord  to  sin.  Such  perversions  are  among  the  deepest  and  most  dan- 
teroas  of  his  devices. — Nicholls. 

The  discoveries  made  to  us  in  Scripture  can  only  be  cleared  to  us  by  reference 
to  the  Scriptures  themselves. — St.  Iretusus, 

KaUPTUBB. — ^The  Silence  of 

The  silence  of  Scripture  in  not  condemning  any  particular  act — as,  for 
BStsnce,  the  massacre  of  the  people  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  David's  deceit  to 
Ihimelech— can  never  bo  construed  into  an  approbation,  or  even  palliation,  of 
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Via  act ;  for  lli«  iauia  Volume  elsewhere  ftimiBhca  Uie  priadplss  oD  vhicli  nrt 
mclioQi  ore  to  be  oondemiieil,  and  oliea  ahoiri  tliaii  (infollieu  b;  reconliDg  UK 
•vil  ouueequenus  which  arise  from  them. — NUhoUt. 

It  it  not  cioly  what  SDriplurti  «aja.  bat  iu  verj  sileuoa  u  inEbnctWc  (oiia  ll 
wu  laid  bj  uno  wise  man  of  atmtbBi — that  more  might  be  leonieiJ  from  liii  cp»- 
tinm  than  from  auoth«<  man's  anaaien.  With  jut  highei  truth  might  it  btvld 
— that  the  BiLjuoe  of  9<iripturi>  is  ollentiiaea  more  inatructiie  liiao  tlie  apeEcb  J 
other  hooka;  so  thai  it  haa  been  likoced  to  "a  dial  in  *hiob  the  aba  Ju*  u  rd 
as  tbs  light  iaJbriDB  aa."  Fur  example  of  this,  how  full  of  meaning  to  lu  itiU  n 
bars  DolMng  tutd  ub  of  the  li&  of  onr  Uesaed  Ljrd  between  the  tveUtli  1°' 
ihirtielh  jean — bi>w  HigDifiuant  the  absolute  lileuce  wbiob  the  Qunfth  mikoii 
cooceiniiig  all  tbat  period — that  those  jean,  iu  fact,  have  no  hiBtoT;.  notliiiighl 
the  »Bcied  writfin  to  recurd  I  How  mncb  ii  implied  herein !  the  calm  ripeniv 
of  BU  hamaD  powers — the  eon  tinted  neee  of  Hie  w^t — tbe  long  prepuitioii  >> 
aeciet  befute  He  began  Ilia  opeo  miniatrj.  What  a  teetinionj  ia  here,  if  n  <3I 
note  it  arigbt.  ugainBt  all  oqf  etriving  and  snatohing  at  baaLj  reeulu.  miial'- 
tieDeo,  our  dedro  to  glitter  before  th*  world ; — againet  all  which  (euipu  to  lUV 
Iu  pluck  tbe  nnripo  fruit  o[  tbuii  minds,  and  to  turn  that  iuio  tbe  eeuoni^t 
Btuutod  and  premature  harvest,  wbiob  should  bare  been  the  seuoQ  of  jiM 
■owing,  of  an  earnest  culture  and  a  ulent  ripeuing  of  their  poirert  I — JnUiiiif 
Trench. 

8CBIFT1TBE8. — AoBommodationi  of  the 

SumctimeB  tbe  Scriptures  are  used  in  the  way  of  "  oceommndalion,''  u  i<  <> 
called ;  and  to  this  manj  persons  olfject,  oonlending  tbat  no  moatiilig  ahouU  ^ 
pot  on  anj  text  except  iti  evident  primaij  significatioD.  But  the  example  of  thi 
S^ripturi>3  lheTnfi,"Ivf  I!  warrants  tbe  use  if  accommodations  iriihiii  the  siLaI'^7  ■'' 
faith.  Thus  the  worda— "He  tball  be  oaDed  a  Naiazene,"  teems  te  bt  ■> 
inapired  accommodation  of  a  passage  to  the  case  of  die  Bsdeemor;  and  Kite* 
the  quotation  in  SL  Matthew's  Oospel— "  Out  of  Egjpt  have  I  oallaa  Mj  ■»' 
That  gracious  promise  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — "It  is  vritten—I  *3 
never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  tbee,"  originallj  appears  in  the  Bible  aa  apnnu* 
to  Joabua  alone,  in  bia  peculiar  and  special  circumatances  as  leader  of  the  Utl* 
people ;  jet  we  find  it  applied  bj  tbe  Apoetle  in  a  wide  eense  to  the  whola  H4 
of  believers.  Applications  of  Scripture  of  this  kind,  when  ragnUted  ij  «irt 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  faith,  are  often  eioeedinglj  effective  and  ectHobOT' 
opening  np  to  the  mind  a  audden  view  of  the  iaSnite  powmand  depth  of  iBHa)4 
of  the  Word  of  Ood. — Caneron, 

SOBIPTUBSS.— latraiianir  aad  tht 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Ute  intention  of  the  Sacred  Sciipiujeaiitogi**'' 
mankind  tbe  information  neceuarj  tor  their  salvation,  and  whioh,  aurpaNini  ■" 
human  knowledge,  can  bj  no  other  means  be  accredited  than  bj  the  month  d  l^ 
Holy  Spirit  But  I  do  not  hold  it  neoessatj  to  believe  tli»t  the  same  Ood  ^ 
has  endowed  ns  with  lenses,  with  speech,  and  intolleot,  intended  that  waebidi 
neglect  the  use  of  these,  and  aeek,  b  j  other  means,  for  knowledge  vhkh  Ihq  b* 
suffloient  to  procure  na ;  eapeciallf  in  a  toieiioe  like  Aitronomj,  of  whidi  n  S^ 
notice  is  taken  in  the  Scriptures,  that  none  of  the  planets,  eioopt  the  ns  i^ 
moon,  and,  oaee  or  twice  onlj,  Venus,  undor  the  name  of  LueifiEr,  ate  fo  n** 
•B  nnnied  there. — QaUUo. 
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(tCmPTUBEB.— The  Author,  End,  and  Hatter  of  the 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament,  have  God  for  their 
inthor,  salvation  for  their  end,  and  tmth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  their 

(CSlPTnSES. — Controyerties  Darken  the 

As  in  the  burning  of  some  wet  fuel,  we  cannot  see  the  fire  for  smoke ;  so  the 
ightof  the  Scriptures  is  dusked  by  the  vapours  of  controversies. — T,  Adams, 

WFnjRES, — Internal  Evidence  of  tha 

Were  we  deprived  of  the  entire  testamentary  evidence  of  miracles  and  the 
eternal  evidence  of  prophecy,  still  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Scriptures 
lemselvea  are  sufficient  to  command  our  assent.  No  human  historian  could,  as 
lej  do,  tell  all  the  truth ;  no  human  legislator  could  enact  the  Ten  Command- 
ents;  no  human  genius  could  conceive  the  character  of  Christ;  no  human 
ondity  could  ascend  to  Gospel  hoUness ;  no  human  devotion  could  dictate  the 
)rd'8  Prayer ;  no  human  mercy  could  provide  Gospel  grace ;  no  human  skill 
old  so  search  and  discover  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  and  at  once  provide 
e  means  of  proving  its  guilt  and  of  cleansing  it  from  all  sin.  But  all  these 
ingi  are  done  by  the  Scriptures  :  they  are,  therefore,  not  of  man — ^they  must 
of  God. — Dr.  Cooke, 

BIPTUBSS. — ^Morals  Derived  firom  the 

To  the  Scriptures  we  are  indebted  for  a  system  of  morals  far  simpler  than  that 
Aristotle,  far  purer  than  that  of  Plato,  far  more  spiritual  than  that  of  Seneca — 
re  as  the  graces  around  the  throne  of  G<xl ; — a  theory  of  morals  compared  with 
ieh  all  the  theories  of  morals  elaborated  in  the  groves  and  academies  of  the 
nent  world  are  but  as  the  lispings  of  infancy,  or  the  drivelling  of  idiotcy ! — 
.  Beaumont. 

UPTUBES. — The  Use  of  the 

Certainly,  preachers  might  more  effectually  rivet  their  thoughts  on  the  minds 
their  hearers,  if  they  would  study  to  use  the  Scriptures  with  more  care  and 
it.  Too  commonly  the  same  portions  only  of  the  Scriptures  are  dwelt  upon, 
[  the  same  texts  only  repeated,  year  after  year,  while  in  the  Word  of  God  there 
uan^  an  infinite  number  of  striking  and  affecting  sentences  which  are  scarcely 
r  used  at  alL  This  should  not  be.  The  Word  is  "  quick  and  powerfiil,  and 
rper  than  a  two  edged  sword ;"  and  where  the  word  of  man  fails  altogether  to 
!st  attention,  a  single  expression  of  the  Divine  Word  will  often  startle  the 
science,  and  speak  home  to  the  heart. — Cameron. 

fl.— The  Application  of  the  Word 

The  word  sect,  among  the  Jews,  was  not,  in  its  application,  entirely  coincident 
ti  the  same  term  as  applied  by  Christians  to  the  sub-divisions  subsisting  among 
Duelvee.  We  invariably  use  it  of  those  who  form  separate  communions,  and 
Qot  associate  with  one  another  in  religious  worship  and  ceremonies.  Now  in 
Jewish  sects  (if  we  except  the  Samaritans)  there  were  no  separate  commu- 
es  erected.  The  same  Temple  and  the  same  Synagogues  were  attended  alike 
E'harisees  and  Sadducees ;  nay,  they  were  often  of  both  denominations  in  the 
bedrim,  and  often  in  the  priesthood.  Another  difference  was,  also,  that  the 
le  of  the  sect  was  not  applied  to  all  the  people  who  adopted  the  same  opinions, 

00 


[  ^  SELECT  Tnoronrs  ox  the 

'bnt  «o1el}  to  tbe  men  it  emiaeaee  aiaoag  them  who  ver«  ectuuiaed  h  IM 
laaders  of  the  potlj-.— Ur.  Campbell. 
aSCTABIAir.— The  Eantd  ofa 

It  is  o(  more  consaiiuciica  to  a  sectnriui  to  defend  b  prcjiidke  llian 
oier  a  rocavored  man.  Hie  I'faiuLatieB  hated  Cbrist.  tiod  tUilL  goud  ci 
man  do  T    Tlio)'  tusitated  not  to  trace  a  good  effocl  to  a  bad  tttose,— iJr.  fafllTi 

■ECTAKUUnSX.— The  B4Qe  of 

SectBiianiHm  haa  been  the  bane  of  Uia  CburiJi.     Uilltip1i«l  divii 
vekkeoed  her  aneigieB.    A  vast  amount  of  Eeal  and  powet  which  ^onlil  bM 
be«a  brought  to  bcai  on  the  Funversion  of  tlio  wotld.  biia  been  expended  in  'oai' 
iugand  deleuding  the  several  points  □□  which  the  ChiiBtian  oiinimiuiit;  bl>  tiwi 
■I>Lit  into  tresmenla.     Christendom  baa  often  resemblMt  a  batt]e-fic-M,ia  il>>°l>- ^ 
theaavoral  detachmenta  of  the  Bame  arm?,  instead  of  combining  in  oiie 

moTement  sgainBt  the  common  foe,  Uace  rused  the  shout  of  w»r  ■(, .^ 

othei.     Tho  enemy,  meanttbils,  has  eiullM  at  the  right,  and  not  ddI;  beeefn^ 
fled  in  the  belief  IbslChriBtianiij'  in  •  proteaaion  under  which  men  drirelow*^ 
■slSah  deaigna.  but  bag  strengthened  hia  podtion  in  doling  the  u 
living  God.    The  storuis  of  cuntroTcrsy  may  have  been  over-ruled  Ibr  pniiQMfl 
'    the  atmospbeio  of  the  Cburch,  and  preserving  in  vigour  the  Ciith  on«e  it"   "* 
to  the  Eaiuls;  but  although  good  has  come  out  of  the  evil,  the  evil  but* 
manifested  in  the  consumption  of  so  much  intellectuBl  energy  and  eflbrl  us 
intanial  dispates,  obich  mii;ht  have  been  bestowed  on  the  iuiliiitd;  iioUero)d«i 
of  GoaverUng  the  world  ta  God. — T.  Ptarion. 
SXCTAEIANIf  K.— ConiiMl  agaiut 

'    Let  us  not  rend  the  seamless  robe  of  the  Lotd  li^sna  bj  our  andudftU  n 
nnseeml/  divisipa, — Bis/iop  SdltiagJUeL 
SECTABIAinSK— Keedlesi. 

There  is  less  real  difTerenco  among  things 

Than  men  imagine.     They  overlook  the  maa*. 

But  fssten  each  on  some  particular  crumb, 

Because  thej  feel  that  they  can  equal  that. 

Of  doctrine,  oi  belief,  or  party  cause, — P,  /.  BaUcy. 

SECTASIAKI.— Tha  Kental  and  Moral  Btats  of 

Sectarians  are  independent  of  logic  and  morality. — Dr.  Parker. 

SECTS. — Tha  Formation  of 

Hen  who  have  ceased  to  reverence,  soon  de^ 
Their  forefathers  :  lo  I  sects  are  formed,  and  split 
With  morbid  restlessness  J  the  ecstatic  fit 
Spreads  vide ;  though  special  mysteries  multiply, 
"  The  saints  must  govern,"  is  their  common  cry ; 
And  BO  they  labour,  deeming  Holy  Writ 
Disgraced  by  aught  that  seems  content  lo  tit 
Beneath  the  roof  of  settled  modesty. — W.  Word*vorth. 

BECTB.--The  Htunbar  of 

The  number  of  our  sects  is  our  abame ;  fbr  the  Christian  Church  was 

to  be  one.    They  have  each  their  periodical  publication ;  thay  have  e 
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led  preachers ;  they  have  each  their  great  society  and  their  favourite  schemea, 
m  which  they  talk  tmtil  they  have  hampered  within  the  pinfold  of  their  sect 
t  spirit  which  ought  to  have  been  expanded  into  the  full  form  of  orthodox 
ill,  and  ripened  into  the  fulness  of  catholic  love,  which  ought  to  find  its 
Ired  and  communion  everywhere  in  the  Christian  Church. — E,  Irving, 

nL—ProMhing  Hindsred  by 

[t  is  not  to  be  told  what  a  hindrance  they  are  to  preaching.  One  will  not  have 
3nd  duty  inculcated,  another  wiU  not  hear  a  prophecy  explained ;  one  is  im- 
;nt  of  instruction,  and  will  rise  and  go  away  if  you  do  not  excite  his  feelings, 
;h  excitement  another  decries  as  enthusiasm ;  another  cannot  receive  the 
er  if  it  be  read,  and  another  dislikes  that  it  should  be  spoken.  Tou  may 
s^  masters  their  duties  lest  ye  should  offend  them ;  and  if  you  preach  of 
!8  to  rulerB,  you  are  political ;  and  if  you  show  the  errors  of  the  times,  you 
•tting  yourself  up  for  a  judge  of  others ;  a^d  if  you  bring  forth  former  times 
B  experience  of  the  Church,  you  go  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  people ;  and 
ss  yoa  harp  upon  every  man's  single  string,  you  do  not  preach  Christ. — 

n.~Seligi<mf  among  the 

b  is  a  great  fault  that  men  will  call  the  several  sects  of  Christians  by  the 
»  of  several  religions.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  form  of  sound 
ine  and  wholesome  words  which  is  set  down  in  Scripture  indefinitely,  actually 
dyed  to  us  by  plain  places,  and  separated  as  for  the  question  of  necessary  or 
necessary  by  the  symbol  of  the  Apostles.  Those  impertinencies  which  the 
ooneas  and  vanity  of  men  hath  commenced*,  which  their  interests  have  pro* 
d,  which  serve  not  truth  so  much  as  their  own  ends,  are  for  from  being 
ict  religions ;  for  matters  of  opinion  are  no  parts  of  the  worship  of  God, 
in  order  to  it  but  as  they  promote  obe^nce  to  His  commandments ;  and 
I  they  contribute  towards  it,  are,  in  that  proportion  as  they  contribute,  parts, 
actions,  and  minute  particulars  of  that  religion  to  whose  end  they  do,  or 
nd  to,  serve.  And  such  are  all  the  sects  and  all  the  pretences  of  Christians 
lieees  and  minutes  of  Christianity  if  they  do  serve  the  great  end,  as  every 
fsx  his  own  sect  and  interest  believes  for  his  share  it  does. — BUhop  Taylor. 

8.~The  Use  of 

ow  that,  from  all  the  proo&  of  the  certainty  of  Bevelation,  we  are  come  to  fix 
iristianity,  our  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  for  here  you  see  multiplicity  of 
and  divisions,  which  our  Blessed  Saviour  fbretold  should  come  for  the  pro- 
1  of  the  elect,  as  some  Canaanites  were  left  in  the  land  to  teach  the  Israelites 
rt  of  war,  lest,  by  too  profound  a  peace,  they  might  grow  lazy  and  stupid, 
ecome  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  So  might  Christianity  be  lost  among 
I  we  had  nothing  to  do,  it  would  dwindle,  and  decay,  and  corrupt  by  degrees, 
ter  stagnates  by  standing  still ;  but,  when  we  are  put  to  contend  earnestly  for 
lith,  it  quickens  our  zeal,  keeps  us  upon  our  guard,  trims  our  lamp,  and 
hes  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  might  otherwise  rust  in  its  scabbard. — 

t 

■• 

[Oir.-^The  Best 

le  best  sermon  is  marked  with  strong  images,  bold  figurative  language,  and 
ng  addresses  to  the  heart.    The  whole  energy  of  the  preacher's  mind  is 


pooTcd  ont  in  it ;  bat  tho  preochf r  U  in  it  great  messuie  for^iteD,  both  bj  liizD< 
•elf  and  hi«  hewerB,  whilo  the  euhjeol  is  alone  pioniiiicQt.-^i'r«iri*iu  Dmight. 

That  is  not  tbe  belt  acimoo  that  mskaB  the  heaxen  go  awny  talking  » 
auotber,  and  piuaiiie  Oie  apealier ;  but  Uiflt  nMoh  makeg  tbem  go  airaj  thcmghl-      I 
fill,  and  Berioaa,  and  hastening  to  be  alone. — BUhop  Bamtt.  \ 

Thst  ie  the  best  aormon  that  is  roost  ftiU  oT  Cbiiat,  uot  of  art  ud  language.— 
FlaveL 

BEBKOF,— The  Calcnlalion  of  a 

A  divine  ought  to  tali.'ultit''  his  Bermoo  as  an  aalToIoger  does  hia  almanac — to 
the  meridian  of  the  place  and  people  where  hv  liircs. — T.  Hughci. 

8EKH0S.— The  Cheaply  .FrodaeBd 

The  cbesp1;>produced  eennon.  irhelhei  spoken  or  written,  is  always  tlie  same 
•-•  ealsmity,  a  mong,  an  offence  both  to  earth  and  heavoii.  It  ia  not  only  that 
Ibezo  is  tbfl  absence  of  (he  true  Araunah  spirit  in  (he  olTering :  there  is  aa  evil 
beyond  Uiat.  That  which  costs  uJ  nothing,  may  co«t  our  tiearert  a  gcent  deal 
Thcycomo  to  ni  not  as  to  •' inBtructura  in  Christ "  only,  but  as  to-'finbaraj'- 
futheTB  charged  nith  tbe  dietribntiei]  of  Hesren'B  bonnl^,  and  baring  at  onr 
disposal  bread  enongh  and  to  (pare.  Is  it  nothing  that  we  spread  for  then) « tabl« 
of  empty  hnske  7  "  If  a  eon  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  jon  that  is  a  faibex.  win  ha 
give  him  a  stouef" — D.  Moort. 
EEEXON The  CempodCian  of  a 

Let  niB  give  jon  four  mles  for  the  compoHition  of  a  sennon : — First,  go  to  tha 
bottom  of  the  snlyeet.'Bcd  think  of  all  that  should  be  said  upon  it;  seoondly,  da 
uot  tortuib  the  sabject  by  saying  all  that  can  bo  laid;  thirdly,  do  not  crowd  yoor 
thoughts  too  thick.  If  yeu  pour  water  too  fast  into  the  Aionel.  it  Till  run  otet; 
and  fourthly,  do  not  maka  your  sermon  too  long. — Dr.  ilaimt. 

Take  your  text ;  read  it  carefully  in  the  original  language ;  traoe  the  varioos 
meanings  which  may  he  attached  to  its  principal  wordi  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament:  having  satisRed  ynuiselF  ae  to  the  grammar  and  meaning  of  the 
passage,  commit  your  decision  to  writing,  and  then  take  Ihe  opinion  of  two  or 
three  of  the  most  critical  expositore,  and  see  how  far  your  judgment  aceorda  with 
theirs :  having  seemed  a  firm  etanding-placo.  you  may  write  in  regular  ordar  the 
principal  thoughts  which  the  passage  auggeste  to  your  mind,  and  this  memo- 
randum nil  be  the  skeleton  of  yoiu  discourse :  now  proceed  to  elabontioD,  writ- 
ing  upon  wide  lines,  bo  ae  to  leave  room  for  erasure  and  interlining:  having 
completed  a  ftall  draft  of  all  your  divisions,  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  strike  oat 
bU  tbe  long  words  and  all  the  superfine  exfeessionB;  let  them  go  without  mnr- 
miuiiig.  If  tempted  to  tell  your  beareis  (bat  Jonah  spent  a  portion  of  bis  lifk 
under  the  care  of  a  "  submarine  custodian,"  do  not  hesitate  to  say  plainly  that  it 
was  only  a  whole ;  if  you  should  eo  far  forget  yourseIC  as  to  writo  the  word 
"  pandemonium,"  erase  it,  and  write  the  monosyllable  over  its  ruins;  and  if  iu  • 
moment  of  delirium  you  should  pot  down  "my  beloved,  oome  vith  me  on  Uhe 
pinions  of  imagination,"  pause,  and  consider  soberly  whether  yon  had  net  on  the 
whole  better  remain  where  you  are.  This  process  being  completed,  greatly  to  the 
disfigurement  of  your  msnusoript,  rewrite  tbe  discourse  with  tbe  most  watebthl 
care,  determined  that  everybody  who  bean  yon  shall  not  he  left  in  doubt  of  joor 
meaning :  write  aa  if  every  line  might  save  a  life ;  and  when  you  have  mode  an 
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f  writing,  put  the  manuscript  away,  and  go  to  your  public  work  with  the 
oioe  that  all  faithM  loving  service  is  accepted  of  the  Father,  and  will  he 
ed  with  His  effectual  blessing. — Dr.  Parker, 

01^— The  Conception  of  a 

seems  to  me  that  the  highest  conception  of  a  sermon  is — ^that  it  is  a  pre- 
on  which  a  man  has  made,  either  for  a  certain  individual,  or  for  a  certain 
ff  for  a  certain  state  of  things  that  he  knows  to  exist  in  the  congregation. 
8  much  a  matter  of  prescription  as  the  physician's  medicine  is. — H,  W. 
r. 

}V.— A  Definition  of  a 

ennon  is  a  discourse  of  instruction,  pronounced  by  a  divine,  for  the  edifica- 
the  people. — Dr.  Johnson. 

yS.—A  Divine 

)  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  ever  for  us  as  a  mount  among  sermons.    It  id 
altitudes  of  such  a  divine  discourse  as  that,  that  the  preacher  can  still 
)  air  which  shall  make  him  robust  enough  even  to  face  a  world. — Lynch. 

».— A  Dry 

ry  sermon  we  feel  may  be  very  clever  and  very  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
f  only  we  could  exert  ourselves  to  attend.  But  we  feel  that,  though 
liog  with  learning  and  cleverness,  it  is  too  severe,  too  unomamental,  and, 
too  much  of  a  study,  and,  as  an  address,  too  unattractive. — Dean  Eamaay. 

)V.— An  Effeotiye 

ah  was  but  one  man,  and  he  preached  but  one  sermon,  and  it  was  but  a 
ermon  as  touching  the  number  of  words;  and  yet  he  turned  the  whole 
eat  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  king  and  beggar.  We  may  l>e  many  preach- 
•e,  and  we  preach  many  long  sermons,  and  yet  the  people  will  not  repent 
ivert  This  was  the  fruit,  the  effect,  the  good  that  his  sermon  did — ^that 
ole  city,  at  his  preaching,  converted  and  amended  their  evil  living,  and 
lance  in  sackcloth.  And  yet  here,  in  this  sermon  of  Jonah,  is  no  great 
mess,  no  great  clerkliness,  or  great  affectation  of  words,  nor  of  painted 
ice;  it  was  none  other  but — "Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be 
ed  I"  It  was  no  more.  This  was  no  great  curious  sermon ;  but  this  was  a 
;  sermon,  a  pinching  sermon,  a  biting  sermon ;  it  had  a  fiiU  bite ;  it  was  a 
lermon  and  a  sharp  sermon.  Do  you  not  here  marvel  that  those  Ninevites 
b  Jonah  into  prison  ?  They  did  not  revile  nor  rebuke  him  ;  but  God  gave 
race  to  hear  him,  and  to  convert  and  amend  at  his  preaching.  A  strange 
-BO  noble  a  city  to  give  place  to  one  man's  sermon  1 — Bishop  Latimer, 

IH. — The  End  of  a 

I  impossible  to  close  a  sermon  well,  that  is,  warmly,  unless  the  train  of 

i  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  bring  the  hieart  into  a  glow,  which  increases 

>nd. — Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander. 

er  forget  that  the  end  of  a  sermon  is  the  salvation  of  the  people. — 

me. 

iH. — An  Evangelical 

3  is  one  whose  drift  or  design,  be  its  theme  what  you  please,  is  the  same 

at  for  which  our  Saviour  gave  His  life,  for  which  the  Spirit  dwells  with 


men.  Mid  far  which  the  GoBpel  i«  pieMbed.     A  germoii  maj  lierrfiitl*  W' 

eminanlly  eTtngeliosl.  without  Mntaiiiinp  a  compend  of  the  Gospel,  m  k  »'*  ■'' 

BS  »  fornuJ  menlion  of  iU  jieouliM  doetriaea.    Dote  not  the  spirit  of  the  Oi^  •■l 

dwell  in  eier;  put  of  the  Bible— in  the  Books  of  Esther  oDil  PraTeiba.  >•  »'' ■*  W 

in  the  EpiaUee  tolhe  Romans  and  the  IlebroweT     Ab  the  «prdes  and  qoiJilJ  "^  •- 

■  tree  niaj  be  known  from  a  single  branch  or  leaf,  so  maj  a  sennoE.orafhgoiMi  B^ 

of  >  sennoQ,  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  fioipcl  BTitcm  w  ilLtiaivolj  as  llw  rejwUlioD  ■  ; 

of  every  doclrine  wliioh  the  ByBteni  ioclodea.— Dr.  Skimtr,  ^ 

BEBHOH.— Thi  Fat«  of  *  W. 

Srafcely  has  it^  last  tone  vibnted  on  the  car  when  a  fhoh  imprecuon  il  ji™  K 
by  the  mnsia  which  dtamisees  the  congre^tion.  Tliat  is  aucDecile-l  1^  inutlm  V 
impreaaion,  M  your  friood  pnU  his  arm  in  youra,  and  talks  of  Home  otba  thi^'i  W 
irrolevuit,  obliterating  any  slight  sc'riousne's  which  the  sermon  prDdoad.  II  H 
is  not  the  wrongnesa  of  Ihe  impR'saiona  whiuh  treaila  religion  d"wn;  bdioiij  H 
this — that  outside  religion  yieb^  in  turn  to  oiher  ont^de  imprcsBions  vhidi  1*  M 
stronger. — F.  W.  Robertton.  I 

BZRHOV.— A  Orsit  I 

A  Sermon  is  a  weapon  of  war.  Nut  the  tracery  eaamelled  upon  its  bUdf.ti'*  1 
the  jewellery  that  is  set  within  its  hilt,  not  the  nune  that  is  stunped  upnn  it,  tat  I 
its  power  in  the  day  of  bstlle  mn.it  be  the  t£Bt  of  ill  meiitB.  No  matta  bs*  I 
nnbalanEeiL,  how  irregular  and  rude,  that  is  ■  great  sermon  which  bs*  puwct  U>  ] 
du  groat  ttiings  with  the  hearts  of  uiao. — U.  W.  Betchsr.  | 

SEBMOH.—HeulaE  ■ 

Ab  it  is  DO  good  manners  for  faim  that  hath  good  veniton  act  before  hitu  on 
tbe  table  to  ask  bow  whutico  it  came,  bnt  rather  fairly  to  (all  to  it:  so  a  gonl 
Christian,  hearing  oo  excellent  eemiuD.  oerer  enquires  whence  the  prrachei  b*d 
it,  or  wheUiu  it  were  not  before  in  print,  bnt  at  every  point  that  cgoeems  him. 
BBlf  ht  turns  duMii  a  leaf  in  hin  heart,  nud  falla  abourd  1,.  pra^tiao  iL— Dr.  Fuller. 
BEBKOH.— IneqaalltT  ITMeisar;  is  a 

All  the  parts  of  a  sermon  need  not  be  equally  good  aud'powerftil.  It  is  a 
niistake  to  aim  at  making  them  so ;  it  is  an  attempt  Bgainst  Nature.  Two  or 
three  more  elaborate  aud  striking  passages  will  sofflce  to  ensure  success ;  but 
those  passlgeB  should  he  such  as  effectasllf  to  OTerthrow  pr^udicea  and  bitois, 
and  should  be  conclusive  against  all  gainsayers. — JfuUoit. 
SEBXOV.-JudglDg  of  a 

As  a  man  will  notjudge  of  the  goodness  of  a  glass  by  tbe  Qoeness  of  ila  frame, 
but  by  its  representing  his  face,  and  will  not  think  tbe  worse  of  it  for  showing  hii 
blemishes;  so  a  wise  Christian  will  not  judge  of  a  sermon  by  the  langosg^  but 
by  the  divinity ;  and  will  not  think  worse  of  it  for  showing  him  his  errora. — Boyle. 

SBEKOir.— Ihs  length  of  a 

The  length  of  a  sermon  is  a  debated  qnestioti.  It  is  dear  that  it  can  never 
be  decided  by  the  application  of  any  nnvarying  rule.  Sometimes  the  occasion  is 
of  great  importance,  and  its  gravity  demands  and  creates  the  ex[>eeUtian  oTmore 
than  usnal  length;  although,  even  in  aach  cases,  undue  length  is  felt  ai>d 
resented.  Sometimes  a  great  subject  demands  to  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and 
cannot  be  dismissed  in  the  time  required  fbr  a  sutgect  of  less  extent  and  impor- 
tance.   But  in  the  onUnary  ooorsa  of  the  ministry  expeiieaee  teaehea  that  about 
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iurtfminates  is  the  utmost  tolerable  limits ;  and  if  a  preacher  can  only  command 
or  make  time  to  reduce  his  homily  to  thirty-five  or  thirty,  he  would  hear  only  the 
ni08t  good-humoured  fkult-finding  with  his  brevity.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
fossy,  restless  people,  who  are  not  capable  of  taking  in  much  thought,  who  would 
*irii  a  sermon  reduced  to  twenty  minutes ;  but  if  their  minister  will  come  to  that 
term  this  year,  they  will  still  grumble  unless  he  will  reduce  it  to  fifteen  the  next 
Ko  preacher,  however,  can  stand  against  the  current  of  popular  opinion.  The 
time  of  Puritan  eight  hour  services  is  past,  and  toleration  for  long  prayers  and 
long  sermons  has  passed  with  it — A,  M,  Henderson, 

Believe  me,  and  I  speak  from  experience,  the  more  you  say,  the  less  will  the 
hearers  retain  ;  the  less  you  say,  the  more  they  will  profit  By  dint  of  burdening 
thdr  memory,  you  will  overwhelm  it ;  just  as  a  lamp  is  extinguished  by  feeding 
it  with  too  much  oil,  and  plants  are  choked  by  immoderate  irrigation.  When  a 
tennoQ  is  too  long,  the  end  erases  the  middle  from  the  memory,  and  the  middle 
the  beginning.  Even  mediocre  preachers  are  acceptable,  provided  their  discourses 
ore  short ;  whereas  even  the  best  preachers  are  a  burden  when  they  speak  too 
fcng.—St.  Francois. 

Ten  years  of  a  lifetime  should  be  comprised  in  a  sermon  of  thirty  minutes' 
duration. — Mullais. 

aRXOH.^A  LitUa 

No  matter  how  methodical,  philosophic,  exquisite  in  illustration,  or  faultless 
io  style,  that  is  a  little  sermon  that  has  no  power  to  deliver  men  from  evil  and 
exalt  them  in  goodness. — H.  W.  Beecher, 

SERXOH.— Meditation  in  Belation  to  the 

Meditation  to  the  sermon  is  what  the  harrow  is  to  the  seed,  it  covers  those 
troths  that  else  might  be  washed  away. — Gumall. 

8ERX0N.— An  Orer-Wrooght 

It  is  true  that  it  is  the  ofiice  of  the  preacher  to  furnish  thought  for  his  hearers, 
bat  it  is  no  less  his  duty  to  excite  thought  Thus  we  give  thought  to  breed 
thought  If,  then,  a  preacher  elaborates  his  theme  until  it  is  utterly  exhausted, 
leaving  nothing  to  the  imagination  and  intellect  of  his  hearers,  he  fails  to  produce 
that  lively  activity  in  their  minds  which  is  one  of  the  best  effects  of  right  preach- 
JDg— they  are  merely  recipients.  That  sermon,  therefore,  has  been  over- wrought 
and  over-done  which  leaves  nothing  for  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  do.  You  must 
be  careful  not  to  surfeit  people ;  leave  room  for  their  imagination  and  spirit  to 
work.    Aim  to  make  them  spiritually  active— self-helpful. — H.  W,  Beeclier, 

URMON.— The  Parti  of  a 

In  a  well-constructed  sermon,  five  parts  are  usually  reckoned,  namely — ^the 
exordium^  or  introduction ;  the  connection,  which  is  the  relation  the  text  bears  to 
the  preceding  and  following  verses ;  the  division,  or  the  parts  into  which  the 
sermon  is  distributed  ;  the  discussion,  or  the  matter  introduced  to  illustrate  and 
establish  the  subject  of  the  text ;  and  the  peroration,  or  application  of  the  whole. 
As  the  connection  of  the  passage  is  generally  obvious,  and  the  division  is  merely 
technical,  there  are,  gendrally  speaking,  but  three  principal  parts  to  an  exposi- 
tory sermon — the  exordium,  discussion,  and  Application,  though  the  middle 
part  of  these,  the  discussion,  may  embrace  a  great  many  sub-divisions  or  minor 
pirla.— 2>r.  Sturtevant, 


mXtUf— talowta  Mt  to  ba  Malt^Ued  ia  a 

A  aomoa  oo^t  to  bara  odb  theme  odIj,  aod  to  be  of  one  msb 
ia  vliT  Chiut  nid  thai  the  aover  in  the  panbls  aowed,  not  man 
bat  oae.  A  lOTer  vmt  Itnh  to  sow  hia  seed,  not  his  aeeda.  If 
fim  to  BOW  vbeat,  th<a  170,  and  oier  those  miUet  and  bariej,  wl 
np  *  A  tan^<d  form,  a  fieen  eoofiiaiim.  And  so  it  ii  iritli  aeno 
Ho«  msn.T  sahjKtB  did  the  Baptiat  t^eF  Ool;  one :— "  Frepw 
th«  Li^vL'  On  boT  msDT  themn  did  Jonah  ddate  f  On  one  00 
d^is,  and  NiDeieh  (ball  be  oTeithrown." — ricyro. 
KERKOB.— n*  ThiM  K'a  !■  ■ 

Mind,  no  aeimon  is  of  aoj  Tslae,  or  likelj  to  be  nseftd,  whi 
thf«e  R'«  in  it : — Rnia  bj  the  bll,  Bedemption  bj  Christ,  Bege 
Uol;  Sjizit.--Dr.  Jtylead. 
SDKOV— A  trw 

A  tiiie  aermon  is  a  liring  enation.  like  the  ajmbol  in  the  TJnoi 
hai  the  tender  ttee  of  a  man,  the  nuyeotii:  b«anng  of  the  Uon,  tl 
able  expreancm  of  the  ox.  as  if  it  had  learned  its  leaaan  from  its 
penal  swoop  of  an  eaf^e  from  its  lofty  ejrie  in  the  elondi  apon 
pivT.  It  11  fill«d  with  eyes  roond  abont,  flashing  forth  lif 
■rropathy.  indignation,  wrath,  01  Iotb.  niiereaoeTer  the  spirit  f 
vhereTer  it  goes^  one  hears  the  noiae  as  of  the  Toioe  of  the  Aha 
of  speech  as  the  notM  ott  host.  And  in  tha  oentie  of  all  its  ^ 
sbUTe  and  in  it  all,  there  is  the  liheness  of  a  throne,  aod  npon  th 
throne  is  the  likeneas  aa  the  appearance  of  a  man  above  npon  iL 
sennoD  which  robordiiiatea  all  the  physical,  the  intellactnal,  the 
spiritDSl  powers,  and  all  the  wisdom,  vit,  and  Renins  of  the  j 
reflection  and  radiation  of  the  loTe  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  glory 
God.  It  goes  straight  forward  to  its  deslinad  purpose — the  help 
lost  Bonis.  It  flashes  indignant  lightnings  against  nee  and  sin,  ag 
hypocrite  and  the  arrogant  Pharisee.  The  hunted  daughter  of  m 
finds  pity,  peace,  and  pardon  in  it,  and  it  looks  oat  npon  her  wi 
that  wins,  goolhes,  and  BSTes.  It  holds  the  lamp  aloft  to  the 
benighted,  and  warns  the  storm-tossed  and  comfortless  from  the 
t^iJes  the  puitiat;,  shudderiDR  eoul  safe  into  the  mercy -locked  hi 
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[OV. — ^The  Undue  Valae  of  the 

'While  on  the  one  hand  the  sermon  is  thonght  lightly  of,  and  the  exhortations 

^^  Christ's  ministers  are  listened  to  as  idle  tales,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sermon 

^^   sometime  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  part  of  public  worship  by  which 

P^i'Bons  are  attracted  to  the  house  of  prayer.    The  latter  case  is  not  uncommon 

^  the  present  day.    The  religion  of  some  professing  Christians  seems  to  consist 

^^  an  excitement  of  feeling,  rather  than  the  exercise  of  a  fixed  and  steady  prin- 

^ple;  hence  they  are  tempted  to  measure  their  advancement  in  holiness  by  the 

Excitement  they  feel,  and  consequently  to  value  the  sermon,  not  according  to  its 

scriptural  truth,  but  to  the  degree  in  which  it  pleases  the  fancy,  or  accords  with 

^ipinioDS  previously  adopted. — Sale, 

SSUOH.— An  Unwritten 

An  unwritten  sermon  is  undoubtedly  better  adapted  to  the  ten  thousand 
buying  wants  of  the  community  than  is  a  written  one.  There  are  certain  states 
of  mind  of  transcendent  importance  in  preaching,  which  never  come  to  a  preacher 
ncept  when  he  stands  at  the  focal  point  of  his  audience  and  feels  their  concen- 
tnted  sympathy.  No  man  who  is  tied  up  to  written  lines  can,  in  any  emergency, 
thiDw  the  whole  power  of  his  manhood  upon  an  audience.  There  is  a  freedom,  a 
iwiftDesB,  a  versatility,  and  a  spiritual  rush  which  comes  to  no  man  but  him 
vhoBe  thoughts  are  free  from  trammels,  and  who,  like  the  eagle,  far  above  thicket 
nd  forest,  and  in  the  full  sunlight,  has  the  whole  wide  air  in  which  to  make  his 
*— fl".  W.  Beeeher. 


IXBMOH.— The  Want  of  a 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  a  sermon  shall  have  that  one  thing — the  Spirit  of  God 
—wanting  in  it — Eliot, 

BBIKOH.— Ways  of  Bearding  a 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  a  sermon — either  as  a  human  composition, 
or  a  divine  message.  If  we  look  upon  it  entirely  as  the  first,  and  require  our 
dezgymen  to  finish  it  with  their  utmost  care  and  learning,  for  our  better  delight, 
whether  of  ear  or  intellect,  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to  expect  much  formality 
and  stateliness  in  its  delivery,  and  to  think  that  all  is  not  well  if  the  pulpit  have 
not  a  golden  fringe  round  it,  and  a  goodly  cushion  in  front  of  it,  and  if  the  sermon  be 
not  fairly  written  in  a  black  book,  to  be  smoothed  upon  the  cushion  in  a  majestic 
manner  before  beginning:  all  this  we  shall  duly  expect;  but  we  shall  at  the 
tame  time  consider  the  treatise  thus  prepared  as  something  to  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  listen  without  restlessness  for  half  an  hour  or  three  quarters,  but  which, 
when  that  duty  has  been  decorously  performed,  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds 
in  happy  confidence  of  being  provided  with  another  when  it  shall  be  necessary. 
Bat  if  once  we  begin  to  regard  the  preacher,  whatever  his  faults,  as  a  man  sent 
with  a  message  to  ns,  which  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  whether  we  hear  or 
rsftiBe;  if  we  look  upon  him  as  set  in  charge  over  many  souls  in  danger  of  ruin, 
and  having  allowed  to  him  but  an  hour  or  two  in  the  seven  days  to  speak  to 
them;  *  *  *  let  us  but  once  understand  and  feel  this,  and  we  shall  look 
with  changed  eyes  upon  that  fidppery  of  gay  furniture  about  the  place  from 
which  the  message  df  judgment  must  be  delivered ;  and  we  shall  wish  that  the 
words  of  the  messenger  may  be  simple,  even  when  they  are  sweetest,  and  the 
place  from  which  he  speaks  like  a  marble  rock  in  the  desert,  about  which  the 
people  have  gathered  in  their  thvcst—Rutkin, 


IMm»  select  TnoncnTS  on  the  m 

BEKKOir.— A  Vrittwi 

A  vritten  s»nDOD  w31  likelj  b«  orderly.    It  eui  oontwn  »  greater  iui_  -^tg/ 
nftUrial  Ibsn  one  niU  be  ftpt  to  cOTT]'  in  hii  memoir.  '>'  to  inteixiuce  trhb  iXciIVd    „ 
ao  ostcmponneons  discnuree.    It  maj  abonnd  with  finer  lines  of  tbought.eni^ifgj     | 
a  ranra  vUlfol  anal}^,  and  deal  Kitli  mare  nibUe  Flementa.    It  msj  U    aidi 
more  eompact,  mote  in  Blnighter  linea,  and  with  ctteBjier  eiecation.    Bat  dn  the 
other  boiHl,  it  IB  lisb1«  to  be  attend  vith  etali^  Fervour.    It  ia  Ukel;  to  be  d(iu>I 
of  frwhnwa,  to  Inolc  natttralneBB,  by  the  Bobelitntion  of  purely  liteiary  fcams,  vi 
to  bo  doflrient  in  Bow  and  poweir.— If.  W.  Bieeker. 

BEBHOVB—BctwaMi  tlw  i 

1  remember,  1  remember,  the  moraing  sermon  done,  Jl 

An  hour  af  int«riniaBion  came — ne  wondered  in  the  sun ;  ^| 

Bow  hoary  rnmteri  eat  them  down  upon  the  daisy  Bod,  H 

And  talked  of  bounteoaa  Nature's  Btoret.  and  Nature'^  bonntemi  GEidi  ^ 

I         And  matrons  talked,  hi  matrons  will.  ofsiDknosa  tuul  of  healtL — 
Of  birlha.  and  deaths,  and  morriBge*. — of  po*ettj  and  wealth  ; 
And  youths  and  maidens  slnle  apart,  wilhin  the  shady  grove. 
And  whispered  'neath  its  Epreadiat;  bouglu  perfhocce  Eome  tola  of  lore 

I  remember,  I  remember,  how  in  iJie  Churob-yord  lone,  J 

I've  stolen  away  and  sat  ma  down  beside  the  rude  gravestone,  H 

Or  read  the  names  of  Iboee  who  slept  bencitUi  the  clay-cold  rilA,  H 

And  thought  of  spirits  glittering  bright  before  the  tluone  of  Ood  1  H 

Or  where  the  little  rifulot  danced  sportively  and  biigltt,  H 

Itd'eiving  on  its  limpid  breast  the  sun's  meridian  \igiil,  H 
I've  wnndfiroil  forth,  and  thought  if  hearts  were  pure  like  thia  «*eel  stroanw  V 
How  fair  to  heaven  they  mi^t  reflect  heaven's  uncreated  beuu  I — J.  L.  OtVf 

BBEHONS.- Charity 

At  present,  such  sermons  appear  to  bo  o  nece'Jsily ;  and  whatever  the  objerl 
be,  we  find  it  ftequantly  churged  upon  Ua  by  the  Inily — tlmt  «■>  urn  irrtilrv  nf  nn» 
grsvo  fnu.lt — namely,  that  to  a  ilfiiiileil  (■Tif.)r.i'iif-^(  .i"  tli  .■■,■■....!'.,-.,  .  |,  m- 
talile  institution,  we  all  but  aacrifice  the  entire  Sunday's  tenrbiug.  The  com- 
plaint is  not  without  fonndntion.  WliO  has  not  been  in  despair  of  having  any 
gcrmoo,  which  is  likely  to  •'  miniEter  grace  unto  the  hearers,"  on  seeing  the 
advoeate  for  some  society  place  by  the  side  of  his  cushion  a  bundle  of  papers,  of 
irregTilorly  protruding  edge  and  careful  elastic  ligament,  from  which  we  know  he 
will  continne  his  heavy  readings  till  the  clock  strikoa,  even  if  we  could  bo  quite 
anre  of  his  stopping  tlien  ?  Who  hss  not  known  what  it  is  to  grow  weary  nndet 
the  recital  of  statistics,  and  financial  Hummaries,  and  tables  of  compared  retulu.-^ 
oggregales  of  figures  which  no  memory  could  carry  to  the  end  of  a  sermon,  and 
»hich  could  have  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  collection,  if  it  cooUf  Now 
wo  speak  with  unhesitating  confidence  in  averring — that  if,  at  the  close  of  an 
edifying  sermon,  the  preacher  hod  given  five  minutes  to  a  general  view  of  the 
olycct  to  be  recommended — leaving  all  details  to  be  brought  out  on  the  platform,  or 
in  the  printed  report — he  would  have  wrought  quite  as  powerfully  np on  the  liberal 
sympathies  of  his  audience,  and  have  done  far  more  good  to  their  aoula.  Even 
the  selection  of  some  cognate  or  distantly  related  text, — a  teit  which,  in  its 
obvious  applications,  will  conduct  us  by  easy  stages  to  the  eulgeet  we  ore  to 
introduce  at  the  close, — is  very  lor  from  being  a  necessilj'.    As  fidling  in  with  a 
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proposed  and  expectant  condition  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  hearers,  there  may 
be  Bomething  desirable  in  snch  a  choosing;  but  in  pleading  for  a  familiar  charity, 
a^y  ordinary  subject  of  discourse,  however  foreign  from  the  announced  object  of 
the  collection,  will,  for  the  most  part,  serre  every  purpose.  At  all  events,  by 
electing  a  topic  of  spiritual  profit,  our  own  consciences  will  be  at  ease.  The 
oonuDAnd  laid  upon  us,  when  we  enter  the  pulpiti  is  not  to  *'  preach  the  cause  of 
«lttiity,"  but  to  "  preach  the  Word."— D.  Mo<yre, 

BSBKOVS.— CoUeetions  of 

Semons  make  a  considerable  branch  of  English  literature,  so  that  a  library 
most  be  very  imperfect  if  it  has  not  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons ;  and  in 
^  collections,  the  desire  of  augmenting  them  grows  stronger  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  in  acquisition,  as  motion  is  accelerated  by  the  continuuuce  of  the 
t»p*ft«.--Dr.  Johnson, 

SSSXOVS.— Conyersation-Like 

Do  you  wish  for  advice  which  will  cause  it  to  penetrate  into  the  minds  of  which 

the  society  around  us  is  composed  ?    Let  us  learn  to  mingle  it  better  with  our 

eoDversation.    Does  not  conversation  form  a  large  part  of  the  words  which  we 

titter?   We  who  preach  well  know  the  imperceptible  influence  our  sermons  pro- 

anee  compared  with  that  produced  by  our  conversation.    Our  sermons  are  always 

now  or  less  prepared,  or  if  not,  they  are  supposed  to  be.    Our  conversation,  on 

the  eontraiy,  is  the  most  natural  expression  of  our  habitual  state  of  mind.    Now, 

it  18  this  habitual  state  of  mind  that  we  must  needs  know,  to  appreciate  at  its 

tme  valae  the  expression  of  our  convictions.    Our  sermons  fall  from  too  great 

A  height, — ^are  too  loud  and  too  far  between.     They  are  like  storms,  when  the 

nm  strikes  the  ground  as  it  falls,  and  glides  over  the  surface.     But  to  penetrate 

the  parched  and  arid  ground  of  the  hearts  of  the  multitudes  around  us,  we 

must  have  those  gentle,  fine,  continuous,  irresistible  rains,  to  which  the  blessed 

in^enee  of  our  conversations  might  be  compared,  if  instead  of  leaving  them  to 

the  caprices  of  the  moment,  we  knew  how  with  fidelity  and  gentleness,  according 

to  the  advice  of  St.  Paul,  to  let  them  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt. — 

Dr.  Coulin, 

nRXONS.— Conrf  68  of 

If  the  series  extend  not  to  too  great  a  length,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  these 
having  considerable  attractions  for  the  great  migority  of  our  congregations.  Pre- 
•oming  upon  something  of  unity  and  continuity  in  the  series,  they  are  unwilling, 
eren  by  a  single  absence,  to  lose  the  connecting  thread.  Nor  does  this  seem  to 
he  the  only  advantage  of  the  method.  The  fact  that  we  are  going  through  a 
coarse  upon  specified  and  closely-related  topics,  will  prepare  people  for  our  enter- 
ing into  minute  shades  of  detail ;  for  an  assumed  license  to  adopt  an  excep- 
tional  homeliness  of  illustration ;  and,  altogether,  for  our  standing  less  in  awe  of 
any  trespass  against  pulpit  dignity  than  we  may  deem  it  expedient  to  do  in  the 
ordinary  discourse. — D.  Moore, 

8XRX0H8. — The  Importance  of 

Every  sermon  of  a  true  minister  has  an  infiuence  for  good  or  evil,  and  that  for 
eternity.  Every  word  tells  for  the  everlasting  rise  or  fall,  weal  or  woe,  life  or 
death,  of  souls.  In  every  sentence  wo  touch  chords  that  shall  send  their  vibra- 
tions through  the  endless  future ; — ^that  shall  peal  in  the  thunders  of  a  guilty 
coosoience,  or  resound  in  the  music  of  a  purified  spirit ! — Dr.  Thomas, 
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KUam.— th«  lAwqr  «f  Ibking 

lB<wd,  it  I  B*r  frMlj  ilnJaiB  ™?  "piuioD.  I  ttuok  it  wi!re  not  aaaii,  il  ™ 
lihfftj  af  niUog  frf^*™  *cn  KoneUuns.more  rmtruued  than  it  a ;  uid  t-'" 
alter  a^b  |0aoaa  mHj  vera  cutriut«<d  Kith  tLe  libertr.  &a  irhara  the  Cbitf''^ 
Woilf  HMj  Mhl;  he  napofiaiTe,  that  aa — to  meo  lrant«d  >nd  pioos,  and  iIikI  cJ*' 

iwhii  |«il.  Ilw  laijw  iliit.  J Ill  irinrnirt  thn  pmrln  nnl  rf  thr  fnontaiiu  oitb^ 

HiBidi  and  Iks  patiliti  ttock.  tfU  bf  an  lung  eietdae  snd  disoiiiliDe  Id  tbe  Hhut'I' 
it  iIm  fn)ibM>.  Ihf?  Bar  alio  be  entrusted  to  mimstet  of  tbeir  oirn  uutu  tt^ 
fi|iila.  TUa,  I  am  tare^  wu  Uie  praatiw  of  the  jirimitiie  ChnrcK  wliaa  pnacb- 
tuK  wia  H  aliij'  aail  Kliciooalj  pczfbimed  aa  it  Don  is. — Bitlitf  Tai/lor. 


Hm  giaal  ii^nrl  of  mujiBU  toiiKini  ta  to  haiaul  nothing :  their  charactei^e 
ia  dsMU  JrtdiQ :  «Uck  alika  goarda  their  anthon  from  tudiisoaa  erriin,  uii 
^11  lalii  Umh  treat  BtriUms  bcsotieL— S.  SmUK 

TW  Mnwaaa  of  aatea  tiaum  h»n  a  diaraoter  eridentlj  more  literar?  thui 
~  >wrtii«l.    ths  sniar  aartn*  modi  man  aAa  bean^  of  language. — aft«T  Uie 
d  aatiAatiaa  «f  tia  ndiba;,  Oaa  to  act  t^pco  the  deep  ot  their  loak. 
I  imI  aflkci^  BiiuMa  ttbnam,  aOcadooa  oonTeroona.     Kothiiig  of  iliii 
t  of  lh«  Hun/rj  (karaetv.  enlatB  inco  the  sennoui  <>f  the  nith- 
■  Ihew^lof  eilitwiiuit  themaaltta  nicelj,  of  ctnubiiULc 
lMia(M  ^1  Htm  — th  in     IW«n(areoe«  Ia  tbepuiut;  hewaotalo  daavork; 
a^iB  in  Iba  aanw  (dn^;  he  haa  no  fear  of  repetition,  of 
■  af  ntgaiJir.    Ba  apmfca  briellj.  bnt  n-ctaamtaeea  ererj 
wt  aauad  doqiWM  t  ir  n  bxuoiocb  fowbk. — Ovitet. 


a  a  (Am  d'^oe,  npou  srerj  iennon  uliich  we  presfh, 

luiucv  ti'  pivp^uv  s^Dlioieiits  befvirehand.  The  course  to  be  pursued  ia  thi^: — 
mi  -i,<'a\.-l  pTji-ti*  ooTselveB  in  the  delivery  of  the  several  parts  of  a  disconra*, 
>a;h  »4  ih*  ^spoaitiirr,  the  dcmonstiatiTe.  aod  especially  those  which  give  Pipres- 
fvn  to  thtr  .liiftrval  passions.  That  diioe,  and  when  once  in  the  pulpit,  soch 
».udiM  should  oeaae  lii  oecopj  tbe  mind. — itnUoU. 

StUnura—Tnachtd  aal  Piiatid. 

S^nD<.in$  prtMohed  are.  for  the  meet  part,  aa  ehoweia  of  rain  that  water  for 
Xhf  instant:  sooh  u  maj  tii.-kle  the  ear.  and  warm  the  affections,  and  pnt  the 
M-nt  into  a  p>«tun^  of  obeilienee.  But  printed  EenoDna  are  as  mow  that  liea 
tou^r  i>n  the  eiuth  -.  Iher  are  hmger  lived;  thej  preach  when  the  author  cannot, 
an  I.  vhal  b  tnifv.  when  he  is  not.  Audible  words  are  more  trantieat.  vinUe 
•orvis  ni,-(v  jvtTDiafat.— Dr.  CtHnlwia. 

the  nvfUiT  A-rmoDj  are  to  the  poesJbililT  at  rendering  ihrongh  the  mediom  of 
ibv  |fv«d^  the  fuither  thej  uv  bom  that  indeacribable  but  alI.captivaLii>g  and 
^luliaiuiiijt  .-hanu  whi>-h  defies  tranalation  to  paper. — £.  P.  Hood. 

VxiM  wnuiwi  ^  (lit  that  ia  thi»  OKiat  decent  form  of  burial. — Dr.  Parker. 
BUKOira.-F»ltj 

I  aiu  liViiu'DteJ  with  the  d^re  of  preairhing  betUr  than  I  ean  ;  but  I  have  no 
<•  lih  lo  mate  diM.  )«<4tv  sermuni.     t^ttiowi  is  well  enough  when  prettineM  is 
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^  plsod.  r  like  to  see  a  pretty  child,  a  pretty  flower,  but  in  serraong  prettiness 
^  out  of  place.  To  my  ear  it  should  be  anything  but  commendation,  should  it  be 
•*id  to  me—**  You  have  given  us  a  pretty  sermon."  If  I  were  put  upon  trial 
for  m7  h'fe,  and  my  advocate  should  amuse  the  jury  with  tropes  and  figures,  or 
teg  his  arguments  beneath  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  his  rhetoric,  I  would  say  to 
kim— •*  Tut,  man  I  you  care  more  for  your  vanity  than  for  my  hanging.  Put 
yonndf  in  my  place— speak  in  view  of  the  gallows,  and  you  will  tell  your  story 
pUinly  and  earnestly."  I  have  no  objections  to  a  lady  binding  a  sword  with 
ribbons,  and  studding  it  with  roses,  as  she  presents  it  to  her  hero-lover ;  but  in 
tile  days  of  battle  he  will  tear  away  the  ornaments,  and  use  the  naked  edge  ou 
the  enemy.— JR.  HaXL 

IXBM0H8.— Beading 

The  reading  of  sermons  would  be  endured  in  no  nation  but  ours. — Bishop 
Bwnet. 

It  is  conclusive  against  the  frigid  custom  of  reading — ^that  in  any  other  mode  of 
pabUc  speaking,  it  would  be  held  childish  and  absurd. — Sir  W,  Scott. 

I  know  that  weakness  of  the  memory  is  pleaded  in  excuse  for  this  custom ;  but 
better  minds  would  make  better  memories.  Such  an  excuse  is  unworthy  of  a 
fither  addressing  his  children.  like  Elihu,  the  preacher  should  be  refreshed  by 
■peaking. — Archbishop  heighten. 

How  can  you  expect  your  hearers  to  remember  what,  but  for  your  book,  you 
•re  afraid  yon  should  yourself  forget  ? — Mather, 

lEUCOHS The  Bepetltlon  of  Old 

It  must  be  plainly  declared  that  one  should  have  a  miserable  opinion  of  that 
num's  earnestness  and  reality,  who  made  the  re-production  of  his  sermons  before 
the  same  congregation  a  rule,  or  even  a  frequent  practice,  instead  of  a  rare  and 
pttinfol  exception.  It  is  impossible,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  take  up  what  was 
written  years  ago,  without  discovering  in  how  many  respects  it  has  lost  its  appro- 
priateness. The  season  is  not  the  same,  or  the  remarks  do  not  fall  in  with  the 
eolgect  of  our  recent  teaching.  Subsequent  study  has  taught  us  to  take  a  different 
riew  of  the  subject,  or  given  us  a  profounder  insight  into  the  text.  Anyhow,  it 
■eems  so  artificial  to  try  to  feel  over  again  what  was  felt  long  ago.  How  flatly, 
too,  does  an  old  sermon  generally  seem  to  go  off.  One  returns  unrefreshed,  un- 
impressed, secretly  ashamed.  If  its  author  escape  detection,  do  not  certain  rather 
hsmjliating  considerations  supervene  ? — Burgon. 

As  for  our  minister,  he  preferreth  rather  to  entertain  his  people  with  whole- 
some cold  meat  which  was  on  the  table  before,  than  that  which  is  from  the  spit 
hot^  but  raw  and  half-roasted ;  yet  in  repetition  of  the  same  sermon  every  edition 
hath  a  new  addition,  if  not  of  new  matter,  at  least  of  new  affections. — Dr,  Fuller, 

8XBYICS.— Diaintareited 

Wen  flare  their  hearts  who  will  not  only  wear  out  their  shoes  but  also  their 
feet  in  God's  service,  and  yet  gain  not  a  shoe  latchet  thereby. — Dr.  Fuller. 

8SBYICES.— No  Merit  in  our 

Poor  and  inadequate  indeed  are  the  best  services  we  can  render  in  compari- 
son with  the  mercies  we  have  received,  and  the  glory  revealed  to  us.  Our  best 
deeds  are  tainted  with  earthly  motives ;  and  when  we  have  accomplish!  d  our  best* 
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■ZBTI CES— Btligiaiu 

Ilcli^ous  BeiYJc?B  are  of  such  importuica  [or  keeping  up  religian  tjoang    &» 
atMrnet,  that  ihef  alme  often  do,  in  that  leepeot,  wliat  trutli  would  not  mt   eu- 
Uinly  do.— Pro/CTTOJ-  Vinet. 
SEXTOS. — ThB  CalloiunaM  of  k 

See  fondiir  maker  or  the  -lesd  mui'e  bed — 
Tbe  witoD.  hoorj-heiuled  chroniDlel 
Of  hard  unmeanins  (are,  ioiia  which  ne'er  etols 
A  gi'uLle  t^r.—R.  Biair. 

SEXTOS The  ConuieiLca  of  a 

Al  List  an  boDBBt  sexton  joined  the  throng, 
(For  US  the  Ihemo  wu  Urge,  thoit  UJk  vM  long), 
"  Neighbours,"  he  cried, '-  taj  oonsciaace  bids  me  tell, 
ThouBh  'twas  UiD  doctor  preached— I  lolled  the  bell  I  '—MaUit 
BSZZOS. — The  Otet*  of  » 

Tbe  Klon-worm  loveg  bet  emerald  light  to  shed 
Where  now  the  soiIoq  resU  his  hoary  bead : 
Oft  as  he  turned  the  green  sward  wiiii  his  spaile. 
He  lectured  ever;  juuth  ihat  round  him  phijed  ; 
Aud,  calm];  pointing  where  our  lathers  lar, 
Roused  UB  to  rivnl  each — Ihc  hero  of  hie  day. — S.  Bojtti. 
SUnLmrSE  aod  C0HPAAI8QN. 

Tbe  disUnctien  between  umilitnde  and  compniison  is — the  former  bw  reTcrNiCt 
to  the  quality,  the  latter  (o  the  quaniitj.  CDmpariaoa  ia  between  more  or  Usi ; 
simililude  is  between  good  and  bad.  Hannibal — hung  like  a  tempeEt  on  tbs 
liecIivitieB  of  the  Alps — ^ia  a  lilieneEB  b;  siinilitade.  The  auUimilj  of  the  Sctip- 
tUTHl  Tiriij.lii.fs  ciiccJa  that  of  Ildnifr  as  nun;h  as  thniider  is  loader  than  a 
whiBper,  IB  a  Iitenesg  by  coinpariaon. — J.  Q.  Adavu, 
BDaUTUSEB  KQd  SEASOHB. 

Similitudes,  if  they  an  appropriate,  thlMw  a  flood  of  light  upon  many  dark 
passages,  while  reasons  aBtabUab  them  upon  a  boaia  firm  as  the  eredaitiDg 
hills.— Dr.  Price. 
SIHOmr— Defined. 

Simony  is  the  corrupt  presentation  of  tmy  one  to  an  eodedastical  benefice  fbr 
monej,  gift,  or  reward.  It  ia  go  called  &om  the  supposed  resemblance  it  is  said 
to  bear  to  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus,  though  the  purchasing  of  holy  orders  seems 
to  approach  nearer  to  this  offence. — Buck. 

The  first  &lse  doctrine  we  Qnd  condemned  by  tbe  Apostles  was  tlie  opinion  of 
Simon  MaguB,  who  thought  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  bought  with  money :  ha 
thought  vei7  dishonourably  to  tbe  Blessed  Spirit ;  but  yet  his  followers  are  rather 
noled  of  a  vice  ueither  resting  in  the  nnderstsnding.  Dor  derived  from  il.  bat 
wholly  practical ;  'tis  simony,  not  heresy,  though  in  Simon  il  va%  a  false  opinion 
proceeding  from  alow  aooonnt  of  Qod,  and  promoted  by  ita  own  eods  of  pride  and 
oovetoUEDesB.- Buftjqj  Taylor. 
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>QIOII.-Ilie  OdioQi  Crime  of 

It  is,  by  the  canon  law,  a  very  grieyons  crime;  and  is  -so  much  the  more 
oJKxu,  because  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  pejjnry;  for  the  presentee  is  sworn 
to  hare  committed  no  simony. — Coke, 

m-Condenmed. 

Oh,  cnrsdd,  cnrsdd  Sin  t    Traitor  to  God, 

And  Buiner  of  man  t    Mother  of  Woe, 

And  Death,  and  Hell  1  wretched,  yet  seeking  worse 

Foliated  most,  yet  wallowing  in  the  mire ; 

Host  mad,  yet  drinking  Frenzy's  giddy  cup ; 

Depth  ever  deepening,  darkness  darkening  still ; 

Folly  for  wisdom,  guilt  for  innocence ; 

Anguish  for  rapture,  and  for  hope  despair; 

Destroyed,  destroying;  in  tormenting,  pained; 

Unawed  hy  wrath,  hy  mercy  unreclaimed ; 

Thing  most  unsightly,  most  forlorn,  most  sad  1 

•        "        •        Oh,  who  shall  teU 

Thy  unrepentahle  and  ruinous  thoughts  I 

Thy  sighs,  thy  groans  1    Who  reckon  thy  huming  tears, 

And  damnM  looks  of  everlasting  grief  1 — PoUok, 

HH-Mned. 

Original  iin  is  that  whereby  our  whole  nature  is  corrupted,  and  rendered 

^oatmj  to  the  law  of  God ;  or,  according  to  the  ninth  Article  of  the  Church  of 

^Bgittul,  ''it  is  that  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness, 

iad  IB,  of  his  own  nature,  inclined  to  evil."    This  is  sometimes  called  indwelling 

aQ*^Bomans  viL  18,  23.)    The  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posterity 

is  ilfio  what  divines  generally  call,  with  some  latitude  of  expression,  original  sin. 

^I^ct^  im  is  a  direct  violation  of  God's  law,  and  generally  applied  to  those  who 

in  capable  of  committing  moral  evil ;  as  opposed  to  idiots,  or  children,  who  have 

Bot  the  right  use  of  their  powers.    The  unpardonable  sin  seems  to  consist  in  the 

BiUeioiis  ascription  of  the  dispensations,  gifts,  and  influences  of  the  Spirit  to  the 

power  of  Satan.    The  reason  why  this  sin  is  never  forgiven,  is  not  because  of  any 

vaot  of  sufficiency  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  nor  in  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God ; 

Init  because  such  as  commit  it  despise  and  reject  the  only  remedy  for  all  sin — ^the 

power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  applying  the  redemption  of  the  Gospel  to  the  souls  of 

men,— Buck. 

SOr.— Tka  DootriM  of 

No  doctrine  is  more  reluctantly  received  by  the  human  mind  than  that  of  sin. 
Hence  it  has  been  strenuously  contended  against  and  resolutely  r^ected,  not  only 
bf  infidels,  but  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Christian  world,  ever  since  it  became 
a  topic  of  public  debate.  Kor,  when  we  remember  the  present  character  of  man, 
can  we  think  it  strange  that  such  opposition  should  exist.  More  than  any  other 
doctrine,  it  humbles  the  pride,  awakens  the  fears,  and  lessens  the  happiness 
of  every  child  of  Adam.  A  common  interest,  therefore,  naturaUy  summons  all 
men  to  oppose  it ;  and  not  unfrequently  bears  down  the  evidence  by  which  it  is 
supported.  At  the  same  time  the  doctrine  itself,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is 
eonneeted  with  many  things  very  mysterious  and  very  perplexing.  These, 
adding  embarrassment  to  reluctance,  have,  in  many  instances,  persuaded  men 


nV.— Th*  XtU  of 

Eartli  fait  the  wound ;  and  NatnT«,  from  h^  s^nt. 

Sigbing  thransh  all  b^  noiks,  gave  aga»  nt  wo« 

That  all  Kta  ioil.—ilillon. 
Coneidcr  oliat  havoit  bus  bi.«ii  madQ  in  the  body, — tliat  rurioug  Bod  woadcrital 
woikmuiBbip  of  tbe  Almighty.  IIdh  the  uuhridleil  appetil«B  bave  Hoira  the  eeeJi 
of  disease  tberoin  ;  and  bonr  pain,  languor,  and  decay,  anEftil  t^e  mDstitutioD  as 
soon  aa  we  begin  to  lire,  and  uease  not  Ibelr  Btta«ka  till  the;  triamph  over  ths 
citadul  of  life  I  CoDBolt  the  Mitorj  of  Ibe  •rorid,  and  what  a  laEar-house  and  a 
Golgotha  baa  it  been  I  Wbat  land  baa  not  been  dienched  in  hmnaa  blood. 
poDTsd  out  in  a  fiirouioaa  varl  What  ocesiia  of  t«ars  has  Hv>  thirst;  soil  drank 
up  I  Wbat  breeze  has  eiei  hlovn  over  the  land  which  has  not  been  loaded  with 
aigha,  and  groans,  and  the  story  of  wrong  and  oppreasioD, — of  treachery  and 
murder, — of  Buicide  and  asaaaaioatiiMi. — of  blasted  bopefl  and  despairing  hearts  I 
But  tbtt  deepest  impresaion  we  get  of  (he  evil  of  bid  is  derifed  irom  eontomplatiiig 
its  effcfita  npoD  the  immortal  mind,  n'itness  its  lofty  powers  bowed  down  in  igno- 
miniaiis  servitude  to  base  corpai«al  appetites,  and  furioiu  and  debasing  pBinonii  I 
See  bow  the  nnderstAndiug  is  dnrkened,  the  will  parrerted.  and  the  heart  alienatol 
&om  all  that  is  holy  I  See  reason  and  consuienae  dethroned,  and  lelflabnew 
reigning  over  them,  in  gbomy  and  undisputed  tyranny  1  See  bow  the  afl^etJons 
turn  away  with  loathing  &um  God,  and  wbat  a  wall  of  separation  has  sprang  up 
between  man  and  his  Maker ;  how  deeply  and  universally  he  has  rei'ollod  from  b« 
rigbtAil  Sovereign  I  Tbeee,  therefiire,  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  sin.  This.  Ihi)  is 
death  ]—Prc-/aior  HiUheock. 

BUT. — Ood'i  Appointment!  againit 

God  hall,  hir^il  s.Tvi.tHs  X.;  li^'lit  sgninet  lliis  .ivf] ;  Hu  hntli  s^t  sucela  »iLh 
flery  swords  to  drive  us  from  it;  He  hath  employed  ailToeate<i  to  plead  against  it: 
He  bath  made  laws  and  decrees  against  it;  He  hath  despatched  prophela  to  warn 
us  of  it;  and  bath  established  an  order  of  men,  men  of  His  own  family,  and  who 
are  fed  at  His  own  charges— I  mean  the  whole  order  of  the  clergy — whoso  oEBm 
ia,  tike  watchmen,  to  give  an  alamm  at  eyery  approach  of  ain,  with  as  much 

aSHgbtment  as  if  en  enemy  were  near,  or  the  sea  broke  in  apon  a  Sat  ooontiy. 

DwAop  Taylor. 

Snr.— Ood'i  A'renioii  to 

Would  not  that  be  a  great  proof,  think  ye,  of  the  aversion  of  a  parent  to  any- 
thing if  he  would  rather  choose  to  slay  big  son,  naybis  only  son,  his  son  whom  be 
loved  most  tenderly,  than  it  sbould  escape  of  a  mark  of  bis  displeasoref  •  ■  • 
Never  was  thfre  anything  that  gave  such  just  apprehensions  of  the  atain  of 
sin  as  the  death  of  Christ;  an  ingrained  pollution  it  must  indeed  be  if  no  lees 
■rill  wash  it  out  than  the  blood  of  God  1 — Ualyburton. 

BUT.— Tha  ITstaral  Teadaitay  to 

He  thai  sins,  does  not  do  wbat  be  would ;  but  what  be  would  not,  that  be 
does.— Epic((fu». 

Desire  prompts  to  one  thing ;  but  the  mind  persuades  to  another.  I  see  the 
good,  and  approve  it,  and  yet  purine  the  wrong. — Ovid. 
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inr.-Oiir  Motion  of 
In  oar  own  day  we  are  accustomed  to  use  strange  weak  words  concerning  sin 

and  dime :  we  say,  when  a  man  does  wrong,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  way  to 
^])pinesB,  and  that  if  a  correct  notion  of  real  happiness  could  be  given  to  men, 
crime  woold  cease.  We  look  on  sin  as  residing,  not  in  a  guilty  will,  but  in  a 
mistaken  understanding.  Thus  the  Corinthians,  in  St.  Paul's  days,  looked  at  it, 
and  fialt  no  indignation.  They  had  some  soft,  feeble  way  of  talking  about  it. 
Tbej  called  it  "mental  disease,**  "error,"  "mistake  of  judgment,**  "irresistible 
JWBOD,*  or  I  know  not  what — F,  W.  RoherUon, 

m.— Tha  PaBishment  of 

Poxushment  has  in  it  the  notion  of  a  remedy,  and  has  the  place  of  a  mean  not 
of  an  end.  Now,  as  no  more  of  a  mean  is  to  be  designed  than  what  is  necessary 
to  the  end,  and  a  mean  is  considerable  only  as  it  has  a  relation  to  the  end,  there- 
fcre,  if  the  sinner  repents,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  punishment,  for  the  end 
a  obtained  without  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  punishment,  save  as  a  mean,  in 
vhieh  goodnees  can  take  content — Whicheote, 

ini«— The  Bemiifion  of 

Every  man  that  will  have  his  conscience  appeased,  must  mark  those  two 
dungs— how  remission  of  sin  is  obtained,  and  wherefore  it  is  obtained.  Faith 
ia  the  means  whereby  it  is  obtained ;  and  the  cause  whereof  it  is  received  is  the 
iWDts  of  Christ.  Although  faith  be  the  means  whereby  it  is  received,  yet  hath 
Bflither  fkith,  nor  charity,  nor  contrition,  nor  the  Word  of  God,  nor  all  those  knit 
together,  sufficient  merits  wherefore  we  should  obtain  this  remission  of  sin ;  but 
file  onl^  cause  wherefore  sin  is  forgiven  is  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  this  great 
fact  cannot  be  too  frequently  stated  by  the  Christian  minister. — BUhop  Hooper, 

inr.->The  Seat  of 

The  proper  seat  of  sin  is  the  will.  But  the  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
viQ  is  the  very  same  spirit  that  is  seen  at  work  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  in 
Oe  imagination  and  the  fancy. — Dr.  UUmann, 

• 

ini<--The  TTniTeriality  of 

Sin  is  as  xmiversal  as  the  darkness  which  symbolizes  it.  From  the  monarch 
down  to  the  beggar  "  there  is  no  difference ;  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God.'*— JS.  Davies. 

OVO.— A  Command  to 

Sing,  where  the  fhU-toned  organ 

Besounds  through  aisle  and  nave, 
And  the  choral  praise  ascendeth 

In  concord  sweet  and  grave : 
Sing,  where  the  village  voices 

Fall  harshly  on  your  ear ; 
And,  while  more  earnestly  you  join. 

Less  discord  you  will  hear : 
The  noblest  and  the  humblest, 

Alike  are  "  common  praise," 
And  not  for  human  ear  alone 

The  psalm  and  hymn  we  raise. — Hav^ah 

rp 


«  «mU  bi  MM  Ob  Im  MM* :  Ikar  BHW  DOM  Uw  1m>  fOR  nd  haitf=^tf 
■  iilmiiiii  [111  II    liii  IiiiTmiiiI     Adttbalntama        <1 
i^iatteH^ftMMi  b«iw    fiwgbt  loba  pnpued  tDJuL=:=a4 
!•  wsoBl  tb(  Uitiiaa  oIOaiA^^i.  ansa. 


ia  m  (iBcrBl,  hai  teaa  hM  nnuh  siren  ap  I7  Um  Cbsnl 
th»«i^:h«  )Mltba«w(nD7luigbt,wdtan)5iiila*WBt)iuauaBaulB 
■>■  flit wfl t  >y  >b* Wfwnng  uf OoJ. » pt ^intnal  btnafit.  Wbcnoi 
MfaM^ifB  keartflr^  F*>T>'-  ■*  ■*  I>«A7  poMiU'  to  renna  andemiti  ■ 
■«oy  MJoMjoiB  bMctil;  ia  fi",  it  ia  haidlf  poMibIa  ta  n 
Ewr  ^*« '>*'■  ('^  Who  <••  iMi«  Iha  luh  «(  HMn;  «««««■  r  WhcMl  ^rwi»| 
AtMMCawOi,  M  aU  and  r«u«,  ncit  and  poot;  oUn^  their  notei  of  ailinir  ili<  , 
aod  tikmUUhMNV-CaxMi  VeMO. 

The  n»e  "f  dmi*-  and  jilsin  •rinjin-'  h  1*17  ereat  in  rhnrflias.     Fif  this     «"     j 
nplh/;  TTV  '  ^■■'-  ■:  ---r--^-  r'-- :r--  -i-i   i'^'--?  '!:--ri-  -'  •'-.■:•  •''■■.:■},  Es    ^      ■ 

makes  the  mioJ  irriguoiis  atiif  oiil  to  bring  firth  I10I7  oDd  diTiae  frnila  ;  it  maJte* 
the  generous  conMmiers  in  pietj  valiuiil  and  atrong  in  advereitj,  and  il  l)riD?»  * 
medicine  BDd  remedj  to  all  the  eviJ  sccidenta  of  one  life.  St-Paulinhis  EpiriW": 
annourj  cuUb  Ihis  "  the  Bword  of  the  Spirit ; "  for  it  15  all  of  it  the  Word  of  Gf*' 
*hi«b  IB  celebrated  in  the  mind,  in  the  song,  and  in  the  Terse;  it  driTee  arti^ 
eyil  ipiritB.  and  the  pious  mind  Ib,  bj  the  songs  of  Ihe  Church,  perfected  i** 

entOnSO.—Congngttiontl 

UnlesB  70U  have  singing  )□  the  family  and  ringisg  in  Uia  houM,  nnging  eretj- 
where,  until  it  beoomeB  a  habit,  jou  never  con  have  congregational  siujjiQg.  It 
will  be  the  cold  drops,  half  water,  half  ice,  which  drip  in  March  from  some  daft 
of  a  rock,  one  drop  here  and  another  there ;  wh^ieaa  it  should  be  like  the  Angnst 
shower,  which  comes  ten  million  drops  at  once,  and  toara  on  the  roof.— H.  W. 
BttchiT. 

What  eitroordinar)' things  an  BTaraga  congregation  will  lake  delight  in  tinging  I 
what  verj  eiliaorJinary  tunes  1  or,  even  if  the  tunes  should  be  fragments  tram 
the  inightj  master  moBiciauE,  perfect  in  melody  and  harmony,  there  are  those 
who  would  have  them  driven  and  harried  along  aa  if  tiie  steeds  of  soond  wen 
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-^*^ed  on  to  escape  the  possibility  of  their  stopping  at  the  house  of  good  sense  or 
"^  rest  The  musician  cahnly  says — "  Let  the  dulcet  sweetness  creep  into  your 
'■'B;  softness  and  stillness  are  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony."  "  Get  on,"  says 
be  impatient  auditor,  "  and  give  us  a  taste  of  the  rackets.  I  want  to  eigoy  my 
ymn  in  a  hearty  manner."^.^.  P.  Hood, 

tVGnrO.— Definitioni  of 

Singing  is  a  direct  act  of  worship,  and  should  be  considered  such  as  really  as 
"ayer.  Speaking  thus  directly  to  God,  the  words,  therefore,  should  he  uttered 
ith  a  solemnity  and  awe  becoming  such  a  direct  address  to  Jehovah. — A.  Barnes, 

The  delight  of  melody  mingled  with  heavenly  mysteries. — St.  Basil. 

irOIVO. — Professioxial 

In  some  Churches,  which  have  lost  every  vestige  of  sanctity,  music  is  regarded 
Ltri^t  as  one  of  those  forms  of  moral  amusement  in  which  men  may  indulge 
Lthout  sin,  and  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  they  plunge  their  hands  into  their  pockets, 
id  pay  for  professional  singing.  Then  King  David  iinds  himself  in  the  hands 
'  the  Philistines.  The  lips  that  all  the  week  sang  glorious  music  in  operas,  now 
Qg  the  rapture  of  the  old  Hebrew  bard,  or  the  passion  of  the  suffering  Redeemer, 
ilh  all  the  inspiration  of  vanity.  When  the  exquisite  mockery  is  done,  the 
idience  close  their  eyes  too,  and  the  sermon  proceeds.  Thus  music,  apostatizing 
am  piety,  is  no  longer  a  heavenly  bird,  but  a  peacock,  that  struts  and  flares  her 
iwdy  plumes  for  admiration. — H.  W,  Beecher. 

310010,— The  Saered  Use  of 

The  power  of  singing  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  os  one  of  the 
rottoTB  gifts  to  His  creatures,  and,  therefore,  intended  to  be  used  to  His  glory. 

*  *  Considered  as  the  result  of  certain  mechanical  arrangements,  sing- 
'8  is  perhaps  more  marvellous  than  speaking,  or  gives  a  stronger  witness  to  the 
dQand  the  power  of  the  Creator.  They  who  have  considered  the  human  throat 
K  a  musical  instrument,  and  have  examined  its  structure  and  capacity,  declare 
^  it  presents  "  such  a  refinement  on  mechanism  as  exceeds  all  description." 
>^  ve  are  not  to  doubt  that  God  gave  this  faculty  to  man  that  he  might  em- 
Ujy  it  on  His  praises.  The  Psalmist  having  said — "  Awake,  psaltery  and  harp," 
tdaims — "  I  myself  will  awake  early."  It  did  not  content  him  that  instruments 
f  mnsie  should  start  from  their  silence,  and  give  forth  their  slumbering  har- 
^7;  he  regarded  himself  as  an  instrument  more  curious  and  more  costly  than 
^7  framed  by  a  human  artificer ;  and  therefore  would  he  too  awake,  and  swell 
^th  his  voice  the  tide  of  melody. — Canon  Melvill. 

He  is  one  who  has  missed  the  mark  of  being;  has  failed  to  answer  his  purpose 
Kkein  work  and  destiny;  has  turned  aside  from  setting  forth  God's  praise,  and 
"om  walking  in  the  way  which  leads  to  glory. — Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 

□nriB.— The  Awakening  of  a 

In  the  first  moments  of  his  awakening,  he  will  behold  nothing  but  visions  of 
nor.  The  powers  of  the  world  to  come  will  appear  arrayed  against  him,  and 
I  spirit  will  be  smitten  down  by  the  sight.  But  this  tempest  of  the  soul  will 
timately  be  succeeded  by  the  "peace  which  passeth  understanding."  The 
irt-stricken  man  no  longer  bursts  into  mockery,  when  he  is  told  that  "the 


I 
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w»jotUan«gw«»ot»iBbMil;"  lluit  "lisreU  nopesoefOTUje  wiolicJ.*  '  " 
VTba  WW  eprtt  wortliily  ot  the  firet  dswn  of  that  celGBtkl  TUion,  m  wUiefc 
JelioTnh  i«  KVD  M  th«  Ood  who  U  X>>ra  iUelTI  When  tlie  BioneT  kbi  wilkmf 
in  the  vaUa;  of  tho  ahwlow  of  death,  he  bbv  a  God  of  tenor.  He  uon  b^'iUtf 
him  ax  the  graciDns  Boiog,  nho  Li  Iha  shield  and  (bo  reward  of  them  that  K^ 
Him.— Bin. 

SIKITEB.— Ood'B  Hightfar  for  th* 

God  builda  foi  everj  Biooer,  if  he  will  biii  come 
promieea  fri)in  the  tetj  doplhs  of  dcgraJation  and  B: 
bouBO,— I/.  W.  Bteehcr. 

BIKITEK.—BbbiiIU  fnm  tli«  Convarfion  of  a 

What  abundtuit  glory  is  brongbC  to  God  when  one  sUidht  tnmB  from  the  eiMr 
of  his  waya  I  It  iB  then  that  an  eneoij  to  bia  Maker  layi  down  his  armB,  lluL  bo 
reooundeB  bia  criminal  buslility  la  Uia  rifjbtoous  Lord,  and  gloiifles  Him  tj  a 
willing  BubmiBBioD  to  Elia  blesBcd  dominioD.  It  ia  then  thai  the  God  of  mere; 
[larfiinDB  a  mirade  of  grace,  and  rendarB  Hii  loring-ldndneas  illttttriotis  in  tbs 
pjes  of  bJI  worlda.  bj  t^e  Forgivenesa  of  multiplied  iniqaitiee,  aod  Ibe  pardon  of 
a  ret-el  doomed  to  die.  It  ia  then  that  Me  achievea  a  Tictor;  of  loie,  and,  by  the 
]>over  of  ulmigbty  griuie,  bdumpba  over  the  atubbom  enmltj  of  Hia  foe.  ll  ia 
then  that  the  raalta  of  Hit  onemieB  are  thinned,  and  some  proprcBB  made  toward 
the  total  exletaiinalioD  of  ivbellioD  and  Bin.  It  ie  then  that  the  iljiug  Sa'iom 
receiree  part  of  tlia  rewmpenae  of  Hia  trarail  in  iJie  da;  uf  Hi*  Agon;:  that  Hia 
heart  r^oicea  in  the  aocompliBhed  TaKUe  of  the  loat ;  and  tliat  Hia  nauie  is  loaded 
with  hbwdDgs  bj  the  iieirlj-i«deemed  captive  of  Satun  and  tiotim  of  wntth.  Il 
is  then  that  the  boat  of  the  aaiuta  is  Te-iuforced;  that  one  heart  more  gtowti  *ith 
the  oonimon  lire;  that  ona  Up  more  beoomea  vocal  with  tbs  common  themes  auJ 
that  one  hand  more  ia  employed  iu  the  common  and  sll-glorioiis  w.irk  nf  hatten- 

obiid  of  God  and  an  heir  of  glory, — that  a  pilgrim  Beta  out  far  the  hettvenlr 
country,  over  whom  there  ia  alrsady  "joy  in  the  preaenoa  of  the  angela  of  God," 
and  who  Gliall  Boon  take  hia  atation  in  the  tnidat  of  them,  to  glorify  God  for  ever, 
both  by  the  beauty  of  bis  salvation  and  the  ardour  of  hiB  pr:i::e.— Hinton. 

SOLITUDE— Xtaairad. 

Ob  1  qaickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wboleaome  aolitnde,  the  nurse  of  eense, 
Whoo  contemphition  plnmea  her  ruffled  wings, 
And  the  fi^e  aoul  looka  donn  to  pity  Idoga  I — Pope. 

EOLITUDB — VseeMarr  to  Thought 

Let  tho  scholar  know  that  the  world  ia  his ;  but  he  mnat  poaseu  it  by  putting 
bimeelf  into  harmony  with  the  con<^tation  of  things:  be  must  be  a  solitary,  labo- 
rioua,  modeat,  and  charitable  bouI;  he  mnet  embrace  solitude  aa  a  bride.  And 
why  niUBt  the  student  be  aolitary  and  ailentr  That  be  may  be  acquainted  with 
hia  own  thougbta.  Go,  then,  cherish  your  soul;  eipel  companiona;  aet  your 
balita  to  a  life  of  solitude  ;  think  alone ;  then  will  the  faeultiea  rise  ^ir  and  fhll 
within,  like  foreat  treea  and  Deld-flowera  ;  you  will  have  leaulta  which,  when  yon 
meet  your  fellow  men,  yon  can  communicate,  and  they  will  gladly  receive.-^ 
Emerson. 
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MIO.— DeieripUoiiB  of  a 
littk  dewdrops  of  celestial  melodj. — Carlyle, 
Thepredoos  music  of  the  heart — TT.  Wordsworth, 

SOlG^The  Design  of 

Tlie  design  of  song  is  to  scare  away  all  idle  thoughts,  to  wake  the  dormant 
^irit,  and  to  npUft  man  to  the  platform  occupied  hy  angels. — Dr,  Daviet. 

SOlCUin  Heayen. 

If  in  the  present  evil  world,  under  deep  darkness  and  manifold  infirmities,  the 
'^newed  heart  is  a  little  world  of  melody  to  the  Lord,  what  will  be  the  joy  of  per- 
^^ci  men  in  a  perfect  world  f    What  will  song  he  in  heaven  ? — Dr.  PuUford, 

BOIG  of  80HO8.— The 

The  Jews  revered  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  amongst  the  holiest  of  sacred  books, 
booing  his  written  works  to  his  noble  but  less  durable  fabric  of  wood  and  stone, 
^ej  compared  the  Proverbs  to  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  Ecclesiastes  to  the 
^Ij  place,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  to  the  holy  of  holies,  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
^-il.  M.  Stuart 

It  lies  in  the  casket  of  Revelation,  an  exquisite  gem,  engraved  with  emblem- 
^  characters,  with  nothing  literal  thereon  to  break  the  consistency  of  their 
^^^*xitj.— Burroughs. 

tOtn.— The  AlUaneei  of  the 

Blood-connection  is  sweet,  and  is  what  nature  brings  about ;  but  how  much 
■'eeter  are  the  alliances  of  the  soul  I  How  much  dearer  and  more  intimate  than 
6Ten  brotherly  love  are  the  bonds  of  truth  I — BUrger, 

SOUL— The  Annihilation  of  the 

The  annihilation  of  the  soul  is  a  catastrophe  too  big  for  human  imagination 
to  conceive,  too  horrible  for  the  human  mind  to  look  to.  The  fact  is— it  is  an 
otter  impossibility. —Dr.  Cumming. 

SOUL— The  Capacity  of  the 

The  soul  of  man  is  larger  than  the  sky, 
Deeper  than  ocean,  or  the  abysmal  daork 
Of  the  unfathomed  centre.    Like  that  ark 
Which  in  its  sacred  hold  uplifted  high, 
O'er  the  drowned  hills,  the  human  family. 
And  stock  reserved  of  every  living  kind ; 
So,  in  the  compass  of  the  single  mind, 
The  seeds  and  pregnant  forms  in  essence  lie 
That  make  all  worlds. — H.  Coleridge. 

SOUL—The  Carnal 

The  soul  that  is  carnal  and  immersed  in  sense,  like  a  heavy  and  dank 
^poar,  can  with  great  difficulty  be  kindled,  and  caused  to  raise  its  eyes  heaven- 
^vi.^HeracUitus. 

MVL._The  Charity  of  Saving  a 

There  is  no  greater  charity  in  the  world  than  to  save  a  soul ;  nothing  that 
pleases  God  better ;  nothing  that  can  be  in  our  hands  greater,  or  more  noble ; 
nothing  that  can  be  a  more  lasting  and  delightful  honour. — Bishop  Taylor, 
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BOUL.— Chriit  ud  the 

There  is  no  formal  axpoaition  in  Iherectirdod  wjioeB  of  Chiiat  of  the  doctrine 
iif  the  HoiU,  iU  arigiD,  its  natute,  ils  union  wiLh  the  bndy .  lis  powen,  it«  laws,  aod 
iU  fulo.  Nono  of  Ibet/H  rorm  tho  aubjycl  of  elaborate  argamootation,  or  of  hril. 
liuit  discuBsioo.  Proof  ia  oeier  Rtlempted.  Jeims  Bpoke  to  man  as  if  He  knev 
that  thity  did  not  nttd  proof,  and  that  they  already  had  icithiR  them  tht  highai 
proof  of  whii'h  the  tut^ect  admitted.  He  tpoka  of  tha  toul  m  of  a  Imth  ascer. 
tiuneJ  and  indisputable,  which  men  had  Ticked];  eicloded  bom  ihsit  nimili. 
Ha  tpoke  like  one  nhoBe  office  was  to  ruinouiice  that  of  vbicb  th^  ought  not  to 
hare  been  ignorsDl,  anil  to  temiDd  them  of  that  which  thej  ooght  neirer  to  ha*e 
forgotten.  His  method  wu  direct  alipoal  to  the  spirituHl  uuurc — clear,  solemn 
ap[>eiU,  in  a  matter  of  nhicb  lie  led  ihemit^Ivta  to  he  the  judges.  His  ministir 
WEis  a  praclamatton,  in  all  places,  dccumBtnnceB,  conneolions,  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eoul.  Uence  this  doclriue  lies  und'.'niealh  all  His  teachings,  or  id  cIomIj 
interwoven  with  them,  is  directly  Biij;gosIed  by  them,  oOen  conspicaouBly  stands 
out  from  them.  He  is  resolved  that  tlid  WorlJ  ehall  know  and  believe  that  there 
ia  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  natorial  nature  in  man,  aa  invisible,  precious  part  of 
bis  being,  and  thst  the  forgotten  mind  ia  a  profound,  a  universal  reali^.  This 
wieiuvolved  in  Hifldwtrineof  aiei^of  Qod;  in  that  of  sin  and  that  of  pardon: 
in  tljat  of  religion,  aince  its  place  and  its  essence  alike  are  aphitual ;  in  that  of 
prayer  and  tliat  of  worship  :  in  that  of  piety  toward  God,  and  in  that  of  bainaii 
vlriue.  His  entire  ministry  testa  on  the  basis  of  man's  Bpirilual  nalnre,  and 
witliont  this  would  be  utterly  unmeaning.  Hia  teaching  was  indeed  a  voico  to 
the  vorld  on  behalf  of  the  soul,  familiarizing  tha  lost  idea,  and  pleadtos  foi  its 
restorolion. — Dr.  J.  Young. 

SOUL, — The  ConTenian  of  a 

It  teqiiircB  all  tliat  is  io  God  to  convert  B  sooi.— J.  B.  Ei-ans. 
EO(IL..-&  DsfluiUon  of  tlM 

The  soul  is  a  conscious  being,  endued  with  a  power  of  self -re  flection  which 
dieting uisUea  rnlional  man  Irom  all  inferior  grades.  It  actuates  the  mind  or 
understanding  within,  as  that  again  gives  motioa  and  direction  to  the  outer 
frame;  and  19  in  every  one  alike  the  source  of  his  highest  happiness  and  his 
keenest  misery — at  all  his  moral  and  intellectual  (feelings — of  all  that  io  each  one 
makes  the  man. — Arclideacon  Uoare. 

BODI-— The  DevelopmeiLt  of  the 

God  has  permitted  the  soul  to  sink  in  dost  that  it  ma;  burst  its  way  through 
error  to  truth,  ihroogh  faults  to  viriue,  through  suOerings  to  bliss, — Engtl. 

SOUL.— The  Funeral  Obieqnlss  of  a  lost 

'What — if  it  bo  lanful  to  indulge  such  a  thought — what  would  be  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  a  lost  soul?  'Where  shall  we  find  the  tears  fit  to  bo  wept  at  such  a 
spectacle?  or,  could  ne  realize  the  calamity  in  all  its  extent,  what  tokens  of 
commiseration  and  concern  vould  be  deemed  equal  to  the  occasion  r  Would  it 
tu&ice  fur  the  sun  to  veil  bis  light,  and  the  moon  her  brightness  ? — to  cover  the 
ocean  -with  mourning,  and  the  heavens  with  sackcloth?  Or,  were  the  whole 
fabric  of  nature  to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to 
littler  a  groan  too  deep,  or  a  cry  too  piercing,  to  eipress  the  magnitude  and  extent 
of  Buoh  acatuslrophe? — Jt.  Hall. 
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SOUL. — The  Oreatnets  of  the 

We  cannot  describe  the  natural  history  of  the  soul,  but  we  know  that  it  is 
divine.  All  things  are  known  to  the  soul :  it  is  not  to  be  surprised  by  any  com- 
munication. Nothing  can  be  greater  than  it,  let  those  fear  and  those  fawn  who 
wilL  The  soul  is  in  her  native  realm ;  and  it  is  wider  than  space,  older  than 
time,  large  as  hope,  rich  as  love.  Pusillanimity  and  fear  she  refuses  with  a 
beautiful  scorn ;  they  are  not  for  her  who  putteth  on  her  coronation  robes,  and 
goes  out  through  universal  love  to  universal  power. — Emencn, 

SOUL.— The  Immortality  of  the 

It  must  be  so,  Plato,  thou  r^ason'st  well  I 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  Uiis  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. — Addison, 

He  who  will  not  admit  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  forced  to  deny  justice, 
morality,  duty,  conscience,  God ;  and  by  Uiat  denial,  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all 
•ociety. — Nicolas, 

80UL.--The  Loss  of  the 

The  loss  of  the  soul  ranks  next  to  the  loss  of  its  God.— £.  Davies. 

SOXTL. — ^Bemembrance  oonceming  the 

Let  those  who  are  instrumental  in  bringing  one  sheep  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
on  earth,  remember  that  they  add  one  harp  to  the  chorus  of  heaven. — Dr,  Marsh, 

80UL.— The  Source  of  the 

From  the  hand  of  Him  who  loves  her  ere  she  sees  the  day,  the  soul  comes 
Uke  a  babe  that  wantons  sportively. — Dante, 

SOUL. — The  SteadfkitneiB  of  the 

The  soul  that  has  a  firm  and  living  faith  in  her  theology,  will  be  to  heretical 
thoughts,  even  in  their  most  violent  form,  as  the  moon  to  the  ocean  in  the  fiercest 
bettlea  of  her  billows  :  she  will  look  calmly  down,  and  with  m^estio  silence  move 
on  her  way. — Dr,  Tftomeu, 

MUL. — ^The  Worth  of  the 

The  worth  of  a  single  soul  immeasurably  transcends  in  importance  all  that 
material  greatness  and  splendour  of  which  the  wildest  ambition  could  frame  a 
conception. — F,  Arnold, 

80UL8w— The  Care  of 

The  care  of  souls  committed  to  persons  among  us,  is  not  an  absolute,  unde- 
fined, and  unaccountable  thing ;  but  it  is  limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and  duties ; 
—they  are  to  teach  the  people  committed  to  their  charge. — BUlwp  StiUingJUet, 

SOULS-Hit  Ease. 

Would  it  indeed  be  x>ossible  to  despair  of  despairing  souls  ?    The  souls  that 
appal  us  are  the  souls  at  ease.    Those  who  doubt  of  their  salvation,  because  they 
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detMt  thair  own  vijs, — tbeee  ue  seeldng  God.  KotiuDg  divwls  1 
surch.  Thaj  MDaot  b»  long  deceived.  But  minds  diEtarlied 
grienHl  b;  Doreuume;  tormeiilcd  bf  no  qaeatuma;  aouls  tlisl.  aD 
to  b*  biimeoDirardR  b;  pleas&nt  i1r«ania  lAtranls  s  comfarUble  fiitil 
of  these  loaU  iodped  makes  me  tremble  I — OtupaHn. 

■DirL8.~LoT«  for 

II  U  not  uk  easy  Uung  to  lore  lault.  'Xhera  are  maoj  tbiog* 
dir^rt  this  htiarenlf  Bentinmnt.  To  lore  the  vhole  world  il  an  < 
tore  Iho  whole  ChDreh  it  not  a  hud  thing;  but  how  ehaU  we  ' 
graeea  and  leil  Uta  difiUeU  of  oor  rivals,  oui  enemiea,  and  blees  tlia 
(uUjr  nae  ns.  and  mmfDrt  and  pra;  far  those  whose  infiimiUea  a 
diolikef  Yet  thia  ia  the  problem  >et  before  the  Chxiatian  miniat 
thai  damonatfatea  hia  apiritual  right  to  go  forth,  aud  teoah,  and  p 
tiac  ia  the  name  o(  Christ.  Tba  kej  of  the  kingdom  of  heavan 
door  Ik  opvu^  to  a  homaa  sool.  and  b/  which  we  enter  the  luj-al  I 
man  B  heart,  and  ah^  abroad  there  the  perfume  of  Christ's  grace, 
tharo  ii  DO  limit  to  this  Sjrmpath;.  Who  has  fixed  its  bonnda  tha 
paaa?  Did  Christ,  when  Ha  breathed  over  His  murderers  a  praf 
and  BCDt  the  ihiaf  straight  Erum  liia  eivsa  bi  rara<lise?  There  ia  no 
is  uot  a  Boal  incapable  of  lore  and  holiiiesi.  There  are  melala 
wbii'h  we  cannot  make  naofal :  there  are  wild  beasts  which  ws 
thete  are  diseasee  that  cannot  be  cur^  ;  ejes  that  cannot  be  op«i 
Upon  which  the  hlight  of  a  bewildering,  maddening  dream  has  bcq 
But  it  is  olherwiae  in  the  kingdom  of  graoe.  The  radest,  vilest  m 
and  t:ro^Tned  with  a  sparkling  diadem.  The  gruces  of  God  maj  bl 
uulikeliesl  heart.—  Dr,  Lord. 

BOULB— Without  the  Perfuma  of  Deratloa. 

There  are  souls  like  the  "  alabaater  vase  of  ointment,  very  pn 
shed  no  perfume  of  devotion,  because  a  great  sorrow  baa  never  bi 
H.  B.  Stowe. 

EOITLB.— EaecsMfnl  WoTking  fbr 

When  men  sincerely  try  to  work  fox  souls,  thej  are  as  men  who 
seed  in  a  windy  day.  A  few,  very  few,  may  drop  where  they  think 
at  all ;  and  when  they  go  to  seek  for  fruit,  lo  t  there  is  btit  a  haj 
men  are  disappointed  and  grieved.  But  their  seed  is  growing  in  o 
the  way -side,  on  the  mountains,  in  [he  forest,  everywhere;  and  at 
shall  be  astonished  to  behold  their  harvest H.  W.  Btecbtr. 

SOXTLB.— Teuslug  t«  San 

I  want  an  even  strong  desire, 

I  want  a  calmly -fervent  leal. 
To  save  poor  souls  out  of  the  fire, 

To  snatch  them  Ihtm  the  verge  of  hell. 
And  turn  them  to  a  pardoning  God. 
And  quench  the  brands  in  Jesu's  blood. 
Enlarge,  inSame,  and  fill  my  beari 

With  boundless  charity  divine  I 
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So  shall  I  all  my  strong^  exert, 

And  loye  them  with  a  zeal  like  Thine ; — 
And  lead  them  to  Thy  open  side, 
The  sheep  for  whom  their  Shepherd  died. — C.  Wesley, 

8PBAISB«— The  Aim  of  a 

Three  points  should  he  prominent  in  the  aim  of  a  speaker: — to  say  what 
onght  to  be  said,  to  say  nothing  else,  and  to  say  everything  in  its  proper  place. 
The  best  thoughts,  spoken  out  of  place,  may  escape  attention,  or  be  injurious; 
and  the  most  common  ones,  spoken  fitly  and  in  place,  may  he  of  overpowering 
interest— Dr.  Skinner, 

8PEAXEB.— An  XAeient 

A  man  with  a  capacious  memoiy,  and  richly  Aimished  with  facts  and  other 
men's  thoughts,  may  make  a  surprising  display  of  knowledge  of  some  sort;  but 
he  who  tells  the  simple  convictions  and  feelings  of  an  intelligent  and  disciplined 
mind,  without  one  quotation  or  learned  allusion,  is  by  far  the  more  interesting 
and  efficient  speaker. — Dr,  Skinner, 

8FXAXE&.— An  Eztemporaneons 

The  besetting  danger  of  the  extemporaneous  speaker  is  the  neglect  of  needful 
preptiation ;  the  getting  into  a  habit  of  mere  word  stringing ;  the  not  being  fur- 
mihed  with  a  store  of  well-defined  and  solid  thoughts,  and,  therefore,  being 
ohhged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  feeble  and  wire-drawn  generalities  to  fill  up 
the  time.  He  is  liable  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  an  indolent  spirit.  If  he 
hftfe  but  the  trick  of  fluent  declamation;  the  power  of  concealing  any  poverty  of 
thooght  by  means  of  a  thick  mist  of  words;  and,  worst  of  all,  that  dreadful 
habit,  which  some  are  said  to  have,  of  appearing  most  animated  and  earnest 
when  most  conscious  that  they  have  nothing  to  say,  we  have  no  security,  but  in 
bis  own  conscience,  that  we  may  not,  at  any  time,  be  called  upon  to  sit  down  to 
in  empty  board. — D,  Moore. 

snAKES.— The  Infiuenoe  of  a 

We  are  infinitely  more  afiected  with  what  we  hear  than  what  we  read.  There 
is  something  in  the  voice,  the  countenance,  the  habit,  and  the  gesture  of  the 
■peaker,  that  concur  in  fixing  an  impression  upon  the  mind,  and  gives  this 
method  of  instruction  greatiy  the  advantage  of  anything  one  can  receive  from 
^ka.— Pliny. 

SHAKER.— The  Eight 

To  speak  for  God,  to  sound  religion's  praise. 
Of  sacred  passions  the  wise  warmth  to  raise ; — 
To  infiise  the  contrite  wish  to  conquest  nigh, 
And  point  the  steps  mysterious  as  they  lie ; — 
To  seize  the  wretch  in  full  career  of  lust. 
And  soothe  the  silent  sorrows  of  the  just ; — 
Who  would  not  bless  for  this,  the  gift  of  si>eech, 
And  in  the  tongue's  beneficence  be  rich  ? 
But  who  must  talk  ?    Not  the  mere  modem  sage. 
Who  suits  the  softened  Gospel  to  the  age ; 
Who  ne'er  to  raise  degenerate  practice  strives. 
But  brings  the  practice  down  to  Christian  lives ; 
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■TEAKOre.— Omt 

speak  cl^arir,  if  yon  ipesk  U  all ; 

Carre  merj  »ord  bsfiire  j"t>u  lei  il  C^ — Dr.  Heltttt, 

IFEAXnre. — DelilwrmU  wid  Oov 

To  qinl  delibenlelj  nkl  dowlji  best  Iifpomea  •  preacber ;  fbr  therebj  be  im^ 
the  more  eflbetiull;  mi  impTenvclT  il<^ier  his  seraiao.  Seneca  writes  of  Ctocrii 
'-ttiAt  he  spsle  ddjheniflj  tram  the  hFan--~-I.i''h^. 

BF£AZIX6.— Tha  Tonetion  of 

That  a  mtm  etwid  and  speak  of  spiritual  thiagB  lo  men — it  is  beautiful ;  sTcn 
in  its  great  otiscnration  and  decadence,  it  is  among  tJie  beaatifoUest,  moM 
toQcbing  objects  one  sees  on  tbe  eartb.  This  qieaking  man,  irhom  bave  we  to 
compare  to  bimT  The  speaking  function— Ibis  of  Trutb  coming  to  ns  witb  a 
liviog  voice,  nar,  in  a  living  ihape,  and  ai  a  coDciete  practical  eiemplu :  »>»■«, 
nitb  all  oni  vriliag  and  printing  functit^s,  has  a  perennial  place  1 — CarU/U. 

8FE&XIHQ— Mocb. 

Speaking  much  is  a  aign  of  vani^  ;  for  be  that  is  lavish  in  words  i*  a  niggard 
in  deeds.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

SPEAEHIO.— Pover  in 

Power  in  speaking  is  the  reoolt  of  power  in  inlelleclaal  oonception  and 
emotion;  and  such  power  mnat  bare  greatness  in  its  otgecU    How  difTerently 

does  be  speak  who  earaesllj  pleads  for  his  countiy's  honour,  or  for  the  life  of  a 
IijUoiF-creature,  or  fbr  the  salvation  of  the  hnman  sool  from  everiaatlag  death, 
from  him  who  has  no  other  olyect  Uuia  to  please  men,  or  merelj'  to  meet  a  pro- 
fessional caL  1—Dt.  Skimer, 
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IPEAEnro.— PnbUo 

In  order  to  acquit  yourself  creditably  in  public  spealting,  you  must  avoid  the 
bolts  and  copy  the  excellencies  of  eminent  public  orators.  A  preaching  speech 
iieitlier  answers  the  purposes  of  the  object  for  which  you  plead,  nor  pleases  the 
people  who  listen  to  it.  The  end  specially  in  view  requires  good  sense,  Christian 
feeling,  a  Hvely  imagination,  a  readiness  to  avail  yourselves  of  any  topic  that 
occurs,  either  in  the  report  or  the  opening  speech,  in  an  extemporaneous  and  free 
nuomer;  for  written  speeches,  delivered  memoritery  seldom  succeed  well.  How. 
6Ter,  some  principal  ideas  may  be  secured  beforehand ;  and  these  should  be  so 
jodicioosly  incorporated  with  the  current  topics  of  the  meeting  that  what  you 
swy  haye  previously  concocted  in  your  own  mind  may  appear  as  naturally 
tnsing  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  if  it  had  not  been  matter  of  study 
at  alL  This  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  desire  that  your  speech  should  be  well 
wceired.— Dr.  Sturtevant, 

8P£AXinG.— The  Secret  of  Power  in 

Many  preachers  of  the  Gospel  take  no  pains  to  search  out  the  secret  of  this 
power.  They  imagine  that  divine  influence  is  alone  necessary  to  success.  Did 
Christy  who  spake  as  never  man  spake^  or  the  Apostles,  whose  tongues  were 
^ost  as  the  tongues  of  angels,  think  that  discourse  on  divine  subjects  may  be 
intrinsically  feeble,  because  success  comes  from  the  Holy  Spirit?  If  we  look 
iitfTowly  on  the  one  hand  into  the  history  of  those  preachers  whose  professed 
confidence  in  the  Spirit  makes  them  desultory  and  negligent  in  discourse,  and  on 
the  other  into  the  history  of  the  primitive  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who,  while 
they  prayed  as  if  they  could  do  nothing  in  discourse,  preached  as  if  everytHing 
^i^pended  on  the  manner  of  their  preaching,  we  shall  find  much  reason  to  think 
that  neglecting  to  acquire  the  elements  of  power  in  speaking,  is  resolvable,  not 
into  a  consciousness  of  dependence  on  the  Spirit  for  success,  but  rather  into  a 
want  of  that  sacred  feeling.  One  way  in  which  the  Spirit  works  to  secure  success 
is  1>7  stirring  up  ministers  to  take  the  pains  which  are  necessary  to  render  them 
masterly  in  discourse. — J)r,  Skinner, 

ffXCVLATIOHS.— Abitmse 

Abetruse  speculations,  whatever  they  may  have  at  the  bottom  of  BoHdity  and 
tiath,  Boit  not  the  capacities  of  the  many,  and  influence  the  hearts  of  none. — 
^hop  EonUy. 

OBCTHATIONS.— Vain 

Vain  speculations  are  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  which  some  wiU  give  anything 
^1  and  some  will  give  nothing  for. — H.  Smith, 

SPECULATIOKfi  and  G0HT£0VEB8I£8. 

Some  spend  their  time  in  nice  questions,  as — What  Christ  disputed  of  among 

the  doctors?  where  Paradise  stood?  in  what  part  of  the  world  is  local  hell? 

vbat  became  of  Moses'  body?  how  many  orders  and  degrees  of  elect  spirits? 

^ese  curious  persons,  the  further  they  go,  the  nearer  they  approach  a  sun  that 

blinds  them.     Others  spend  their  time  in  circumstantial  controversies,  when  in 

the  interim  the  essentials  of  religion  are  laid  by.    Such  talk  is  but  a  wasting  of 

time,  and  those  that  sweat  at  it  are  but  laborious  loiterers ;  like  those  that  take 

great  pains  to  crack  or  cleave  a  date-stone,  which,  when  they  have  done,  affords 

them  DO  kernel.    Would  it  not  be  counted  a  piece  of  great  folly  for  a  man  that 
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hid  n  woand  near  Boiiie  vital  part,  to  be  terj  bnij  in  laying  ■  plaaWr  on  hi" 
Bvrntfhed  floger,  white  tlie  other  la;  unregardedr  Wore  it  not  a  piece  afttnng*  i 
iiiailiieia,  when  Uie  oncm]'  is  at  tfao  walls,  and  the  town  ever;  moineDt  in dau;^ 
of  being  Rtormed,  the  bullets  fijing  thick  aboat  tha  streets,  fur  the  people  inlhiv 
til  lie  aitting  atill,  aoil  conauldng  whellier  a  musket  nould  cartf  &ilher  Una  * 
trunt,  or  whether  mor^  are  killed  wiUi  bullets  or  urowar  Truly,  auch  Mj,i«<^ 
inadneaa,  ia  it  tA  employ  ounelTes  about  needlesa  diauourae  ahoat  tha  *'Jrl<l  ■' 
BupcrSdal  thinga,  when  our  iLcatiinable  muIb  ue  cootiouaUy  in  duigoi  of  l«>aS 
c^uqiris^  BDd  alaio, — Saintuiek. 

BFEECH— DeMiibtd. 

Sjieeph  ia  the  golilea  barveBt  that  followeth  tha  flowering  of  thought ; 

Yet  oflentimea  ruouelii  it  to  husk,  and  the  gains  b«  wilhaied  and  acao^ 

Speech  ia  reason's  bn-iher,  and  a  kingly  prerogative  of  mui. 

That  likenetb  bim  to  his  Maker,  who  spake,  and  it  was  done : 

Biiirit  may  mingle  with  spirit,  but  senae  reqiii/eih  a  bjioIioJ  ; 

Aoit  apeeab  ia  the  body  of  a  thouglit,  witboaC  which  it  were  not  seen. — Tvppef..  1 

SPEECH.— Tha  Taooltr  of 

This,  like  lill  other  human  endowments,  ia  of  irery  dlOoieDt  degree*  in  dif- 
ferent persona.  Oue  speaka  in  an  assembly  but  to  inAtM  lethargy  ;  anutbar,  oo 
ttii;  aaiue  subject,  and  on  the  same  rile,  and  ot  inferior  abilitieii  in  other  respecta, 
Bpeaks  in  scnTeucea  of  eleotrleitj  aud  Same,  and  keeps  his  bearers  Stled  to  the 
luit  with  Uie  inteutest  emutioQ— Dr.  Skinner. 
SPEECH.— Inpedlmsnt  in 

He  who  has  any  noticeable  impedimeiit  in  IJa  speech,  ought  neiei  to  oeenp; 
the  Bocred  desk.  The  Go3  of  truth  never  iuleuded  him  tt>  be  an  advocate  of  tnilb. 
or  He  wmild  bave  eudoweil  him  with  natural  as  well  as  mental  abitily.  IT.  uerer- 
thek'ss,  he  presumes  to  be  so,  be  will  eerlniulv  provoke  many  a  smilp  nninns  thu 
fi'ivoIouB,  and  many  a  pang  among  the  devout ;  nay,  he  will  inevitably  do  hann 
to  souU  where  he  intended  nothing  but  good.  Certainly,  the  polpit  ia  not  hi* 
place. — JDr.  Davtei, 
SPEECH. — Intemperance  of 

Intemperance  of  speech   is  cured  with   diffieutty;  philosopb;  composes  her 
remedy  of  words;  but  these  only  operate  upon  those  who  will  listen  ;  and  they  are 
not  heard  by  him  who  has  no  restraint  upon  bis  own  tongue. — Flutarek. 
SPEECH.— The  Parti  of  a 

All  the  parts  of  a  speech  should  be  so  collocated  and  disposed,  as  to  meet  per- 
fectly the  demands  of  natare  and  propriety:  one  part  should  add  strength  to 
another ;  progress  in  speaking  should  be  progress  in  strength ;  stzength  lo  (he 
last  should  be  cumulative,  and  tlie  interest  of  the  hearers  should  not  only  be 
sustained,  but  increasingly  deepened  quite  to  the  end. — Dr.  Skitmer. 
fiFEECH— *  Berealer. 

Speech  is  a  revealer  of  nationality — of  provincial  origin — of  intdligenee — a( 
creed — of  moral  character — ot  religious  condition. — J.  C.  Gray. 
SPEECH  and  THOUGHTS. 

Speechialike  tapestrjunfolded  where  the  imagery  appears  distinct,  but  thonghts, 
like  tapestry  in  the  bale,  where  the  figures  aie  rolled  ap  together.- rAo»«(«id. 
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BPOGHSS.— Profkne 

Nerer  utter  any  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest  of  any  Scripture  expressions. 
"^  70a  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or  of  Christi  or  repeat  any  passages  or 
words  of  Holy  Sksripture,  do  it  with  reverence  and  seriousness,  and  not  lightly, 
Cor  that  is  ''taking  the  name  of  God  in  yain."  If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly 
opresBionB  used  in  religious  exercises,  do  not  publish  them ;  endeavour  to  forget, 
or  if  yon  mention  them  at  all,  let  it  be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  derision  or 
'qwoach.— Hate. 

>n]UT.-The  Aid  of  the  Hoi  j 

When  in  thy  devotions  thou  findest  thine  attention  fixed,  thine  affections  in- 
^ed,  and  thy  heart  melted  within  thee ;  and  when,  while  the  voice  of  God's 
ii^uuiter,  preaching  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  sounds  in  thine  ears,  thou 
vt  lensihle  of  an  inward  voice,  speaking  with  greater  force  and  efficacy  to  thy 
wo],  to  thine  understanding,  to  thy  heart,  then  thou  art  sensible  of  the  presence 
*Dd  Aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  grace  alone  is  sufficient  to  every  purpose,  and 
whole  strength  is  made  perfect  in  thy  weakness.  He  will  glorify  Christ  in  thy 
Alii  salvation.— Sm^  SnuUlridge. 

ffOIT^The  Baptiimal  Fire  of  the  Holj 

distinctly  to  the  eye  of  God,  though  man's  dull  eye  cannot  yet  trace  the  line 
thne  fjixms  through  the  human  race  the  fire  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
^Bvering  the  holy  fi'om  the  unholy,  the  children  of  God  fh)m  the  children  of  wrath, 
the  saved  fhmi  the  damned. — BUhop  Jackson, 

'nBIT._The  BlAsphemj  againft  the  Holj 

There  are  many  sins  against  the  Holy  Spirit  The  most  horrible  is  that  of 
M^phfflning  Him ;  for  this  is  crimen  Icua  majettatU, — a  sort  of  high  treason 
Huntt  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  Such  a  grievous  sin  the  Scribes  conmiitted  by  a 
■B^  Mjing ;  but  then  they  had  been  long  ripening  into  such  depravity,  and  never 
cooUhave  been  guilty  of  it  all  at  once.  In  Matt.  ix.  10,  11,  we  may  see  some- 
thing  Uke  the  commencement  of  it.  While  some  chose  to  utter  tlie  dreadful 
Uasphemy,  others  perhaps  heard  it  with  an  approving  laugh,  and  thus  made 
t^bemselves  partakers  in  the  horrible  sin. — BcngeL 

■nilT.— Ckmsolation  b j  the  Holj 

yfho  has  ever  consoled  like  Him  ?  There  may  be  situations  when  an  angel's 
wvd  would  bruise  the  heart  But  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  articulate  a  single 
wofd;  He  only  pours  drop  by  drop  the  divine  oil  upon  the  wound,  and  the  wound 

IRBIIw— The  Divisity  of  the  Holj 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  a  real  and  distinct  Person  in  the  Godhead,  but  He 

ii  alio  a  Divine  Person,  equal  in  power  and  glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Knies  proper  only  to  the  Most  High  God  are  ascribed  to  Him,  as  Jehovah,  God, 

ttd  Lord ;  and  attributes  proper  only  to  the  Most  High  God  are  ascribed  to  Him, 

IS  omnisdenoe,  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  eternity.    Moreover,  divine  works 

lie  also  ascribed  to  Him ;  and  worship,  proper  only  to  Deity,  is  required  and 

presented  to  Him.    Ho  is  therefore  as  assuredly  God  in  all  the  essential  charac- 

tMisties  and  absolute  perfections  of  His  divine  nature,  as  the  First  and  Second 

taHm  of  the  adorable  Trinity. — Dr»  Davies, 


OTii  Bi>.  I  (lu  not  know  how  tlie  moliier  poon  facr  affection  on  tl 
but  Bhe  does.  Two  Btars  nerer  shone  into  eocb  other  u  two  lo 
into  each  other.  I  know  it  is  ao;  bnt  I  do  not  kDOwwhj  itia  lo. 
how  soul  tonchea  soul,  how  Ibonght  tooohes  Uiought,  or  bow 
feeling;  but  I  know  it  does.  Now  that  which  we  see  in  the  Iowa 
life — that  which  fiiatB  between  yon  and  joat  frienda,  and  me  si 
thnl  1  tnke,  and  b;  m<r  imagination  I  lift  it  ap  into  the  divine  na 
depth  and  acope  and  universalitj;  and  then  I  have  some  eo 
doctrine  of  Ood's  Spirit  poured  upon  the  human  bquL — H.  IF.  B 

BFXXIT.—IIie  DwelliiLg-?l*ee  of  tlt«  Holr 

The  Hoi;  Spirit  deigna  to  dwell 
In  ewthly  domea,  bnt  not  in  thoM  deDled 
With  pride,  with  fraud,  with  rajmie.  or  with  Init; 
'Midet  the  rough  foliage  of  the  thorn;  brake 
The  clustering  grape  blushes  not,  and  the  fig 
Decks  not  the  pri<^k1;  Cbiitle's  barren  atalk : 
Eroo  thus  shall  all  be  measured  bj  Ibeir  fruits. — J 
SPntlT.— The  ninminatloii  of  tit*  Holf 

The  same  Spirit  doth  also  illuminate  the  aadentanding  of 
that  the;  mn;  niceive  the  tratli ;  for  faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  ' 
(if  Uie  Hul;  Gliast,  working  inns  an  assent  unto  that  which  b; 
pounded  auto  US.  B;  this  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of 
"attended  nnt'>the  Ihingswhicb  were  spoken  of  Paul;"  b;tluB  ih 
protitetb,  "  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  IL" — BuAq 

SFIBIT.— The  HoTing  of  the  Holy 

In  the  work  of  creation,  and  in  tfas  work  of  the  new  area) 
motion  nnlil  Ibe  Spirit  of  Qod  moves:  if  ;ou  cannot  find  tl 
heart,  or  in  the  world,  it  is  wortti  ohserring  how  this  truth  n 
Bible.— AomXtu. 
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•Itan  and  in  the  doctors'  chairs :  He  goes  in  company  with  His  own  ordinances, 
and  makes  progressions  by  the  measures  of  life. — Bishop  Taylor, 

>PIBIT.-^iieneliing  the  Holy 

Every  yain  thought  and  idle  word,  and  every  wicked  deed,  is  like  so  many 
drops  to  quench  the  Spirit  of  God.  Some  quench  it  with  the  lust  of  the  flesh ; 
lome  quench  it  with  cares  of  the  mind;  some  quench  it  with  long  delays,  that  is, 
not  plyiDg  the  motion  when  it  cometh,  but  crossing  the  good  thoughts  with  bad 
thon^ts,  and  doing  a. thing  when  the  Spirit  saith  not.  The  Spirit  is  often 
gne?ed  before  it  be  quenched. — H,  SmitK 

mBH.— The  Sanetifioatioii  of  the  Holy 

By  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  restored  into  paradise,  we  regain  the  kingdom  of 
Wen,  we  return  to  the  adoption  of  sons,  we  are  called  in  the  sanctification  of 
^  Spirit.  He  renews  us,  and  makes  us  again  the  image  of  God ;  and  by  the 
bver  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  adopted  to  the 
lord,  and  the  new  creature  again  partakes  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  being  deprived, 
it  had  waxed  old.  And  thus  man  becomes  again  the  image  of  God ;  for  he 
hd  Men  from  the  divine  similitude,  and  was  become  like  unto  the  beasts  that 
perish.— 5e.  Basil 

8FIBIT.— The  Witneii  of  the  Holy 

The  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  far  fh)m  being  any  whisper,  or  immediate  sugges- 
te,  or  revelation  ;  but  that  gracious  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
*^t8 :  the  disposition  and  temper  of  children  appearing  in  a  sweet  child-like  love 
of  Ood  which  casts  out  fear,  or  the  spirit  of  the  slave.  When  Paul  speaks  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  with  ours,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
^  two  spirits  that  are  two  separate,  collateral  independent  witnesses ;  but  it  is 
^  one  we  receive  the  witness  of  the  other.  The  Spirit  of  God  gives  the  e\ddence 
by  infusing  and  shedding  abroad  the  love  of  God,  the  spirit  of  the  child  in  the 
l^^trt,  and  our  spirit,  or  our  conscience,  receives  and  declares  this  evidence  for 
0^  iqoicing. — Edwards. 

niEiI.-.The  Work  of  the  Holy 

As  in  needlework  the  sad  ground-work  is  laid  before  the  beautiful  colours,  and 
•8  the  statuary  cuts  and  carves  his  statue  before  he  gilds  it,  so  doth  the  Spirit  of 
^^^03si  begin  His  work  with  sadness,  but  ends  it  in  joy; — first  cuts  and  wotinds, 
^  then  heals  and  overlays  the  soul  with  comfort  and  peace. — Ournall. 

He  is  the  sum  of  all  the  moral  blessings  introduced  into  this  world  by  the 
mediation  of  Christ.  He  sanctifies  the  soul ;  brings  it  "  out  of  darkness  into 
iDttveUous  light;"  improves  it  in  holiness;  conducts  it  through  the  temptations 
and  dangers  of  this  life;  furnishes  it  with  every  gift  and  grace ;  prompts  it  to  all 
^vtoe  and  excellence ;  and  fills  it  with  all  spiritual  ei\}oyment.  For  this  great 
vork  He  is  abundantly  qualified  by  the  possession  of  infinite  perfection — of  all 
^  is  great,  and  all  ihekt  is  good.  In  this  world  He  commences  and  carries  it 
<n;  in  the  future  world  He  advances  it  to  absolute  perfection.  Through  the 
igee  of  eternity  He  will  supply,  enrich,  and  adorn  the  soul  with  endless  virtue,  as 
the  means  of  endless  happiness  and  glory. — President  Dwight. 

RAB8.— The 

What  are  ye  orbs? 

The  words  of  God — the  Scriptures  of  the  skies  I — P.  J.  Bailey. 
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8TAE8.~The  Symbol  of 

The  symbol  of  stars  (Rev.  i  20)  doth  signify  that  all  true  light  is  dispensed 
the  world  by  Christ's  ministers,  until  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  and  edi^ri: 
them  all  with  the  glory  of  His  light — E,  Irving. 

STATE.— Beligion  and  the 

The  consecration  of  the  State,  by  a  State  Religious  Establishment,  is  neeess-^K 
to  operate  with  a  wholesome  awe  upon  firee  citizens,  because  in  order  to  sec^  X3 
their  freedom  they  must  eqjoy  some  determinate  portion  of  power.    To  th^jj 
therefore,  a  religion  oonnected  with  the  State,  and  with  their  duty  towarte  it 
becomes  even  more  necessary  than  in  such  societies  where  the  people  by    t^ 
terms  of  their  subjection  are  confined  to  private  sentiments,  and  the  managemeot 
of  their  own  fkmily  concerns.    All  persons  possessing  any  portion  of  power  oifigbt 
to  be  strongly  and  awfully  impressed  with  an  idea  that  they  act  in  trust,  and  tbit 
they  are  to  account  for  their  conduct  in  that  trust  to  the  one  great  Mastez^ 
Author,  and  Founder  of  society. — Burhe, 

STORIES— Avoided. 

The  preacher  avoids  such  stories  whose  mention  may  suggest  bad  thoughts  to 
the  auditors,  and  will  not  use  a  light  comparison  to  make  thereof  a  grave  spfi^ 
cation,  for  fear  his  poison  go  farther  than  his  antidote. — Dr.  FuUer, 

STORT.— The  Charm  of  a 

A  story  will  hold  a  child  by  the  ear  for  hours  together,  and  men  are  but  grown 
children. — JR.  Cecil. 

STORT-TELLIHO. 

Story-telling  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable  defects — ^frequent  repetition,  and 
being  soon  exhausted ;  so  that,  whoever  values  this  gift  in  hi^ff^^lf^  ^^  need  of  i 
good  memory,  and  ought  frequently  to  shift  his  company. — Dean  Swift, 

STUDENT.— Books  and  the 

Tho  closer  the  student  keeps  to  the  qualities  of  the  author  he  is  reading  the 
more  be  will  bo  improved.  He  will  be  furnished,  perhaps,  with  an  opening  tiJ 
his  own  faults  in  speaking,  and  those  points  of  excellence  which  he  should  endea- 
vour to  imitate :  his  taste  will  improve,  his  imagination  become  more  vigorous, 
liis  judgment  more  correct.  The  student  who  obtains  this  accurate  knowledge  of 
books  will  resemble  a  merchant  on  'change,  who  knows  very  nearly  the  valae  of 
every  one  on  his  walk.  If  his  library  be  small,  it  will  be  select ;  it  will  contain 
no  literary  rubbish,  or,  if  he  should  have  any  such  commodities,  they  will  1* 
known  by  the  dust  that  covers  them,  or  by  the  remote  place  they  occupy.— ^^• 
Sturtevant. 

STUDENT.— The  Death  of  a 

I  saw  him  first  when  his  cultured  mind 
Was  furrowed  by  thought  of  a  higher  kind 
Than  aU  that  science  could  e'er  attain 
In  the  loftiest  heights  of  her  wide  domain — 
He  drank  from  a  fountain  pure  and  high, 
From  the  hallowed  streams  of  Calvary. 

On  the  towers  of  Zion  he  longed  to  stand, 
To  point  the  way  to  a  better  land ; 
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But  Heayen  decreed  a  holier  sphere. 
And  the  chariot  wheels  are  rolling  near, 
And  the  rash  of  the  horses  is  heard  on  high. 
In  their  viewless  flight  to  eternity  I 

The  flickering  lamp  of  an  earthly  fame 
Has  changed  to  a  brighter,  holier  flame ; 
And  the  midnight  oil,  with  its  feeble  ray, 
Is  hid  in  the  light  of  eternal  day, 
Where  censers  of  gold,  with  odours  sweet, 
Burn  ever  before  the  mercy-seat  I — M^Comb. 

STUBSR.— Inspiriting  Thoughts  for  the 

While  puTsoing  his  exhausting  labours,  the  student  may  enliven  his  spirit 
with  thoughts  like  these : — Mind,  the  brightest  thing  in  existence,  is  that  which 
is  the  most  susceptible  of  advancement.  My  Maker,  that  He  might  see  in  me 
Hifl  own  image,  gave  me  a  mind ;  and  by  His  grace  I  have  been  taught  its  value, 
fend  inclined  to  prefer  the  care  and  education  of  it  before  all  the  delights  of  sense. 
Moved  by  His  spirit^  I  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  my  voice  for  under- 
■tanding;  I  seek  for  her  as  silver,  and  search  for  her  as  hidden  treasure:  and 
I  Bh&U  gain,  if  I  faint  not,  the  object  of  my  desires ;  I  shall  be  constantly 
leqdzing  a  more  perfect  use  of  my  powers ;  my  thoughts  will  be  becoming  more 
sod  more  just;  my  views  be  enlarging;  my  mind,  in  all  respects,  rising,  expand- 
iogi  strengthening,  stretchiug  forward  and  upward  toward  the  perfection  of 
nwntal  being.  Let  me  but  persevere  in  my  disciplinary  course,  and  nothing  can 
intercept  the  glorious  result. — Dr.  Skinner. 

llU])JUiTg«-_The  Behaviour  of 

With  respect  to  behaviour  toward  fellow-students  and  others,  I  would  advise 
oar  friends  not  even  to  seem  to  court  observation,  either  by  any  unnecessary 
pndseness,  forbidding  manners,  reproofs  expressed  or  implied  at  improper 
■SMons,  or  by  any  other  indiscreet  way  of  showing  fiEiithfulness  and  bearing 
^<*timony;  at  the  same  time,  neither  fear  nor  favour  should  make  them  unfEUth- 
^  to  the  souls  of  their  former  familiar  acquaintance — ^no,  not  even  upon 
'D^'ecU  which  are  considered  indifferent.  Show  such  persons,  without  telling 
^^  80,  that  it  wou\d  give  you  unspeakable  joy  to  see  every  one  to  be  like- 
^itd  with  yourselves — nay,  surpassing  you  in  whatever  you  deem  necessary  or 
deanble.  But  the  most  important  thing  is  to  maintain  fiEdth  in  each  word  and 
P'wuae  of  God. — BengeL 

'nn)SirT8.->Coiuisel  to 

I<ove  your  tutors.  Do  not  venture  on  too  much  familiarity  with  them ;  it 
voQld  eventually  excite  in  them  disrespect  for  your  person,  and  in  you  disrespect 
^  their  instructions. — Pearce. 

Do  not  be  of  those  who  declare  that  all  is  lost.  No :  with  you  it  lies  whether 
^▼eiTthing  should  not  be  saved.  Surtum  eorda.  Baise  your  affections  and 
*^8tions  to  the  Highest  and  the  Holiest,  and  you  will  not  be  discouraged 
^  questions  of  science  and  criticism,  which  for  the  most  part  touch  only  the 
extremities,  and  do  not  attack  the  foundations  of  religion. — Dean  Stanley. 

To  you,  the  students  of  this  foundation,  suffer  me  to  offer  earnest,  holy 
e^^onseL    Your  privileges  are  of  no  common  order.    There  is  every  means  and 

QQ 
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»  tot  'bjgii  iattillMtiuI  colliVKliMi.    Keier  oon  ;roti.  aliei  jovum 
B  bare   lias  expired,   eitjoj  tlie  oppanmuUes  of  atoricg  kjioiledp 
D  now  cummuid.     It  ia  at^  more  inporlAiit  lor  )-oa  to  rsKmUi 
1  He  oortaiiily  fonniiig  ha.bils  nov  vhioh  aiUn-Ule  ii  onX  Ukdj  u 
The  inclulent  8tad«iil  and  Lbe  Jiltgeot  mimilfir.  On  diligent  Blodeol 
and  Uia  inilalent  miuutor,  are  seldom  fband  in  the  Bome  pcnon.     But  ia,i 
cuuDSelB  iuu«l  not  bu  miacelLxneous :  take  one  for  oi;  charge: — Fretdi  Quul 
viudfiad.     I'uTi]  u<it  aaide.&om  thie  ander  the  temptation  of  aie^tisg  Wiu      i 
queMioD  of  the   daj,  or  miae  beuing  of  the  pnUic  mini.     There  il  mudi 
mjBtia  •erbia^  which  Kcmo  eBteem  to  bo  of  traliBceDdeDlil  Jeptb  ;  Uiereiimvei     I 
pantbtdatD  wliieh  some  rogoid  u  original  and  cabHnie.     Ydnr  reisalililj  nl     | 
often  be  argad  to  fiillow  afLri  these  conaaita ;  jon  will  be  told  of  Ui^  uwoil     ' 
inflaeDce.    Bat  tbej  reallj  aru  Di>lJiias  mora  than  the  bubUea  uT  the  honi.  1 
cciiuuie  ;ou  care  little  fot  LUom.    Voim  is  not  a  discretiouary  thama.    It  a 
ciu«.  bill  it  is  an  inflnito  otiel    It  is  a  boQndless  ruige :  it  ia  a  mint)  of  iciltlii 
it  i«  u  flciniuoBDt  of  powot ;  it  i»  the  Word  of  Christ,  diyiDelj  great  and  tru'.-- 
Ih.  11.  W.  Hamitlon. 

ITDSBNTB.— n*  Inward  Life  of 

Holf  secret  Cuuilivilj'  iiith  the  etfimat  Ioto  of  God  ia  Christ  Jmu,  and  sKB- 
llnual  enileavoois  after  a  more  perf^t  luonledge  of  it,  AoilU  coDtlilDle  tba 
Bpiiog  at  all  your  proceedings.  Bj  perpetUKll;  searching  the  Scriptur«E,  not  for 
mera  increaae  of  knowledge^  bot  for  blessed  parsontl  confutmitf  lo  the  diiina 
will,  liaa  miTtare  will  be  supplied  to  Uie  invard  man.  I  would  liate  no  aae  »X~ 
Wmpt  to  force  himself  into  an;  partienlar  sensible  ojpoiienoe,  but  simplj  1hA4 
P  Ml  in  real  fsilhfUaeas  lo  what  he  receives. — Bengtl.  ■ 

STUUiUfTS The  ¥lit«V>  of 

The  great  mistake  of  those  who  are  ardant  itadenta  is  to  trust  loo  mud  '*^ 
tlieir  books,  and  not  to  dnw  from  their  own  reeonicae,  not  recollecting  t^ilof^^ 
lophista  onr  own  reason  is  almost  always  that  whidi  abuses  na  least— JIm"'*-''^ 

BTUDXHTS.— Tb«  Orer-ITndaittaitdiBg  of 

Students  in  their  ways  of  judging 

Are  fain  to  awallow  man;  a  aensalesa  gadgeOD  ; 

And  by  their  oTer-nndemtanding  lote 

Its  aotivB  taenia  with  too  mneh  nse; 

Por  i««BOD,  when  too  onrioualy  tis  ipnti, 

la  bat  the  next  of  all  removed  fh>m  none. — S.  Butler. 

STUOZHTE. — lenptatians  to  b« 

The  human  heart  ia  selflah  and  vain;  henoa  the  following  thonghts,  inia 
form  or  other,  have  passed  thtongh  the  mind  of  many  who  have  been  tempw' 
thereto  to  become  students : — "  I  am  •  member  of  Cauist's  Church ;  yet  I  s) 
bom  to  no  affluence,  in  no  <nr«le  of  poweifti]  ftiends  i  my  station  in  life  is  iW 
of  the  common  walks.  To  be  sure,  I  oan  wotk  on  the  Arm,  or  in  the  ahoiik  at 
be  OS  respectable  u  mj  neigfabonr* ;  but  If  I  «an  nieoeed  iu  obtaining  an  i  ' 
tion,  sod  become  a  tninister,  I  shall  fill  a  wider  and  a  very  diffdrent  ■phcss,  1 
■hall  then  have  books,  a  good  library,  a  number  of  educated  acquaintoaoeo,  nri 
there  will  be  do  oircle  into  which  my  profeMion  will  not  admit  me.  My  mm 
will  stand  on  the  oatalogua  of  the  college  at  a  stodeot  and  a  public  man  n  kai 
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So  shall  I  all  my  strength  exert, 

And  loye  them  with  a  zeal  like  Thine ; — 
And  lead  them  to  Thy  open  side, 
The  sheep  for  whom  their  Shepherd  died. — C.  Wesley, 

S.~The  Aim  of  a 

points  should  be  prominent  in  the  aim  of  a  speaker: — to  say  what 
}6  said,  to  say  nothing  else,  and  to  say  everything  in  its  proper  place. 

thoughts,  spoken  out  of  place,  may  escape  attention,  or  be  injurious; 
nost  common  ones,  spoken  fitly  and  in  place,  may  be  of  overpowering 
-Dr,  Skinner. 

I.— An  Efficient 

1  with  a  capacious  memory,  and  richly  iumished  with  facts  and  other 
ughts,  may  make  a  surprising  display  of  knowledge  of  some  sort ;  but 
:11s  the  simple  convictions  and  feelings  of  an  intelligent  and  disciplined 
bout  one  quotation  or  learned  allusion,  is  by  far  the  more  interesting 
nt  speaker. — Dr,  Skinner, 

L — An  Extemporaneoni 

^setting  danger  of  the  extemporaneous  speaker  is  the  neglect  of  needful 
n ;  the  getting  into  a  habit  of  mere  word  stringing ;  the  not  being  fur- 
th  a  store  of  well-defined  and  solid  thoughts,  and,  therefore,  being 
have  recourse  to  the  most  feeble  and  wire-drawn  generalities  to  fill  up 
He  is  liable  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  an  indolent  spirit.  If  he 
he  trick  of  fluent  declamation;  the  power  of  concealing  any  poverty  of 
y  means  of  a  thick  mist  of  words;  and,  worst  of  all,  that  dreadful 
ch  some  are  said  to  have,  of  appearing  most  animated  and  earnest 
t  conscious  that  they  have  nothing  to  say,  we  have  no  security,  but  in 
•nscience,  that  we  may  not,  at  any  time,  be  called  upon  to  sit  down  to 
board. — D.  Moore. 

l.^The  Inflnenoe  of  a 

»  infinitely  more  affected  with  what  we  hear  than  what  we  read.  There 
ing  in  the  voice,  the  countenance,  the  habit,  and  the  gesture  of  the 
hat  concur  in  fixing  an  impression  upon  the  mind,  and  gives  this 
instruction  greatly  the  advantage  of  anything  one  can  receive  from 
liny, 

L— The  Bight 

To  speak  for  God,  to  sound  religion's  praise, 
Of  sacred  passions  the  wise  warmth  to  raise ; — 
To  infuse  the  contrite  wish  to  conquest  nigh, 
And  point  the  steps  mysterious  as  they  lie ; — 
To  seize  the  wretch  in  full  career  of  lust. 
And  soothe  the  silent  sorrows  of  the  just ; — 
"Who  would  not  bless  for  this,  the  gift  of  speech, 
And  in  the  tongue's  beneficence  be  rich  ? 
But  who  must  talk  ?    Not  the  mere  modem  sage, 
Who  suits  the  softened  Gospel  to  the  age ; 
Who  ne'er  to  raise  degenerate  practice  strives. 
But  brings  the  practice  down  to  Christian  lives ; 
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\a  of  gTHt  imporUJioe  to  academic  tutors,  to  tbose  irho  adiltesa  Uaitud 
~  MpouiaU;  ta  llioseirliose  piLTticular  BtatioD  calls  apon  them  to  deCeoi 
(loBtwoikB  ot  our  common  ChriatUnitj,  tboagh  even  in  this  lut  oie 
SttAM  MadiH  more  in  tho  natural  Taculiy  of  reMoning  thin  in  107  eiteusi'B 
ft'"ltlMfllriPi"  with  clasdc  lore;  but  lo  the  rnqji-ritj  of  preachers  the  leajaed  Ud> 
gnigM  &ra  lecondary  Meomplisbmsitts  011I7.  Thair  business  is  to  preach 
Christ.  BDi]  to  la;  ■  nlid  foundatiou,  in  the  first  pricclples  of  our  teiUi,  unong 
tlie  great  bullr  of  our  immeuse  poptilation,  Btaetjr-iuDe  out  of  everj  biuidi«d 
of  Thorn  are  dazzled  rather  thsD  inatrucled  b;  what  19  called  a  Eplendid  dis- 
conrse, — Dr.  StarUvant, 


STUDY.— Abttraotian  In 

What  ia  camiaoiil;  called  absliaetion  in  atudf,  is  nothing  more  than  heTing 
the  attention  eo  com plctel;  occupied  with  thosuhjsot  lu  hand,  that  the  mind  takes 
notice  of  QoUmig  nithout  itself.— IT.  Todd. 

STUST.— The  Aeenrac;  of 

Ths  accurar J  of  Btudj  is  of  far  grenter  importanoa  than  ita  eilcnt ;  a  litUe, 
Tvell-digPBteJ  in  a  good,  Eerious  mind,  nil!  go  a  great  wnj,  and  will  laj  in  mate- 
rials for  a  whole  life.^ffwftoji  Bumil. 

STITDT,— The  Adnatsfsi  of 

Hisl'irj  makes  men  wiae,  poetr;  witt;,  msthematioB  lublle,  pbilouiphj  deep, 
murals  grave,  logic  and  rhelorio  able  to  oonlond  ;  nay,  there  is  no  impedimaot  in 
the  «it  but  maj  be  wrought  out  bj  fit  etadj,  where  everj-  defect  of  the  mind  bat 
its  pTL^er  remedy.  Thnee  that  have  the  eici^llent  facnllj  of  uain^;  all  thp;  knon. 
can  never  know  too  ma^h.—Qflhin. 

SXUDT.— &  C«niM  Df 

However  strong  and  ardent  ma;  be  the  desire  of  those  oalled  of  Qi>d  to  the 
work  of  the  ministij  to  engage  at  once  in  the  business  of  saving  men,  and  what- 
ever temptations,  labours,  expenses,  difficulties,  ma;  be  incidental  tD  ft  complete 
course  of  preparalor;  discipline,  the;  sbonld  not  enter  the  sacred  office  until  the; 
shall  have  finished  such  a  course;  and  all  their  lifetime  the;  should  continue 
the  processes  of  mental  culture  and  improvement,  separating  themselves  from 
all  secular  pursuits,  abjaring  ever;  form  of  self-indulgence,  observing  fixed  and 
severe  rules  of  stnd;,  seeking  and  intermeddling  with  all  wisdom ;  and  going 
from  da;  to  da;,  and  ;ear  to  ;ear,  the  same  unvaried  round  of  inteltectoal  appli^ 
cation. — Dr.  Skinner. 
BrUST— Ssflned. 

1  know  what  Btnd;  is :  it  is  to  toil 

Hard,  through  the  hours  of  tho  lad  midnight  watch. 

At  tasks  which  seem  a  B;stematio  curse, 

And  course  of  bootless  penance.    It  is  to  strive 

To  bring  the  mind  up  to  one's  own  esteem  : 

Who  but  the  generous  fkil  r    It  is  to  think. 

While  thought  is  standing  thick  upon  the  brain 

As  den  upon  the  brow  j  for  thought  is  brain -sweat ; 
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And  gathering  quick  and  dark,  like  BtormB  in  Bununer, 
Until  conynlsed,  condensed  in  lightning  Bport 
It  play  upon  the  heavens  of  the  mind- 
Opens  the  hemisphered  abysses  here. 
And  we  become  reyealers  to  oorselves. — P.  J,  Bailey. 

RUST.— Znterrnptioiis  to 

These,  even  when  the  student  has  nothing  else  to  do — ^not  a  care,  not  a 
burden  of  any  kind  to  trouble  him — are  numerous  and  vexatious.  Deductions 
xniut  be  made  for  ill-health,  and  seasons  when  the  spirits  droop,  and  when  there 
is  a  total  disreHsh  for  study,  and  a  want  of  courage,  by  which  the  mind  can  be 
brought  up  to  action ;  for  a  total  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of  studying ;  for 
the  interruptions  of  companions,  and  friends,  and  visitors ;  for  the  time  wasted 
in  reading  useless  books ;  and,  above  all,  for  that  natural,  inherent  indolence 
which  recoils  &om  the  task  of  rebuking  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  and 
Ivinging  them  back  to  their  prescribed  tasks. — Dr,  Todd. 

IIVBT.— The  Length  of 

No  fixed  time  can  be  marked  out  for  all ;  but,  in  my  view,  it  is  vastiy  better 
to  chain  the  attention  down  closely,  and  study  hard  a  few  hours,  than  to  try  to 
^p  it  moderately  fixed  and  engaged  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  The  most 
iQceessful  students  seldom  stud^  over  six  hours  in  a  day.  In  this  I  include 
nothing  of  recitations,  of  desultory,  half-formed  impulses  of  the  mind ;  but  I 
ntean  real,  hard,  devoted  study.  He  who  would  thus  study  long,  need  not  £9ar 
^t  he  will  yet  stand  high  in  his  calling.  But  mark  me — it  most  he  study  a* 
*i<^«  a»  the  ioul  wiU  hear.  The  attention  must  aU  be  absorbed ;  the  thoughts 
nimt  all  be  brought  in,  and  turned  upon  the  object  of  study,  as  you  would 
^  the  collected  rays  of  the  sun  into  the  focus  of  ihe  glass,  when  you  would  get 
fire  from  those  rays. — Dr.  Todd. 

WDY.-A  LitUe 

A  little  study  is  oftentimes  injurious.  It  leads  us  away  from  the  natural  and 
^  tme;  gives  us  distorted  views  of  things;  and  fills  us  with  conceit  and 
Poultry.  But  much  study,  though  it  be,  as  Solomon  has  it,  "  a  weariness  of  the 
fi^i"  safely  and  surely  conducts  us  to  the  natural  and  the  true;  gives  us 
bannonious  conceptions ;  and  fills  us  with  prudence  and  humility.  Hence,  truly 
^^tfoed  men  have  almost  invariably  been  truly  humble  men. — Dr.  Davies. 

A  small  draught  intoxicates  the  brain, 

But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. — Pope. 

'HFBT.—The  Manner  of 

Some  are  satisfied  with  anything  which  exercises  the  intellectual  powers; 
ttid  some  allow  the  empty  and  undigested  ideas  to  pass  over  the  mind,  like 
otgects  over  a  mirror,  without  leaving  on  its  surface  any  trace  or  permanent 
impression.  This  ib  to  spend  time,  but  not  to  improve  it.  The  mind  mast  be 
^zerdsed  in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  receiving  notions.— ^i*^  Sumner, 

8TUBT.— The  Modes  of 

There  are  three  gradations  in  the  modes  of  study: — Shearing,  teaching, 
vriting.  It  is  a  good  and  easy  method  to  hear ;  it  is  a  better  and  easier  to  teach ; 
And  the  best  and  easiest  of  all  to  write. — Ringelberg. 
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STIFBT.— ThA  PUm  of 

We  are  to  pnrsae  our  principal  stndy  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ. — Bishop 
Qodeau, 

frVDT.— Praj«r  in  B«latioA  to 

The  better  we  pray,  the  better  we  study. — Dr,  D'oddridge, 

Owat  either,  and  the  other  is  lost  labour.    Prayer  without  study  is  presump- 
tion; and  study  without  prayer  atheism. — Biehop  So/tiderson. 

8Tin>T«— Seasons  Assigned  for  Keglecting 

If  a  man  really  loyes  study,  has  an  eager  attachment  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  nothing  but  misfortune  will  prevent  him  being  a  successful  student 
Th&  UeX  is — when  men  complain  of  want  of  time  and  means  for  study,  they  only 
show  that,  after  all,  they  are  either  attached  to  some  other  object  of  pursuit,  or 
hare  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  spirit  of  a  student.    They  will  applaud  others,  it  may 
be,  who  do  study,  and  look  with  a  kind  of  wonder  upon  their  acquisitions;  but, 
for  themselyes,  they  cannot  spare  the  time  nor  expense  necessary  to  make  such 
acquisitions;  or  they  put  it  to  the  account  of  their  humility,  and  bless  them- 
selTCS  that  they  are  not  ambitious.     Had  they  more  energy  and  decision  of 
diaraeter,  and  did  they  redeem  the  precious  moments  they  now  lose  in  laboriously 
doing  nothing,  or  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  Cliurch,  they  might  open 
all  the  treasures  of  the  east  and  the  west,  and  have  them  at  th'eir  disposal    And 
what  is  worst  of  aU  in  this  temporizing  class  is — that  if  you  reason  with  them, 
and  convince  them  that  they  are  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  that  conviction  ope- 
rates  no  longer  than  until  the  next  paroxysm  of  indolence,  or  of  a  wordly  spirit, 
comes  on.    These  siren  charmers  lull  every  energetic  power  of  the  mind  to  sleep. 
The  mistaken  man,  who  listens  to  their  voice,  finds  himself,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
just  where  he  was  at  thirty.    At  fifty,  his  decline  has  already  begun.    At  sixty, 
he  is  universally  regarded  with  indifference,  which  he  usually  repays  with  misan. 
thzopy.    And  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  live  until  he  is  seventy,  everybody  is 
uneasy  because  he  is  not  transferred  to  a  better  world. — Profeiser  Stuart, 

When  Night  hath  set  hn  silver  lamp  on  high. 

Then  is  the  time  for  study — ^when  Heaven's  liglit 

Pours  itself  on  the  page,  like  prophecy 

On  time,  unglooming  all  its  mighty  meanings. 

Wisdom  dwells  in  secret,  and  on  high. 

As  do  the  stars.    The  sun's  diurnal  glare 

Is  for  the  daily  herd ;  but  for  the  wise, 

The  cold  pure  radiance  of  the  night-bom  light, 

Wherewith  is  inspiration  of  the  truth. — P,  J.  Bailey, 

8TTLZ.— The  Apologetie 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  mimsters  in  these  days  are  under  a  peculiar 
temptation  to  adopt  a  more  apologetic  style  of  preaching  than  is  consistent  with 
the  best  effect  upon  their  hearers.  So  much  value  is  attached  to  education,  and 
intelligence,  and  mental  independence ;  so  discreditable  is  it  regarded  to  submit 
to  *'  dogmatism, "  or  to  '*  tradition ;"  and  there  is  so  much  of  that  sceptical  feeling 
which  regards  everything  whatever  as  doubtfiil,  except  the  sceptic's  own  wonder- 
ffol  acuteness  of  *'  insight,"  that  the  strongest  faith  is  affected.    Almost  before  he 


I 

I 
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it  tytaif  of  it,  tlia  preacher  ma;  fiod  himself  inolined  to  treat  the  iDDSt 
and  nn:6Bsalj  Irutlii  bb  disputable  propoiitioDi  vhich  mnst  not  ba  too  dceisidj 
■ascrt^ij.  He  celq  Bi-urcel;  veature  to  B*f  Bnfthiiig  wiUiaat  &pptelietidilig  utl 
gnudiiig  aeainat  some  oljectionB.  Ever;  truth,  buweToi  eertaiD,  raiut  neadibt 
tabnitud  lo  the  hearers,  meekl]'  eriiiiiig  theli  Rsseot,  bopiiiB  it  U  Col  otfemini 
tmstuig  that  they  miif  see  the  reBBonsblenesB  at  it,  Withont  eiyireauog  edcIi  • 
fe*Ung,  perhape  wiihoat  being  iwaro  of  it,  be  is  aodec  i\a  ioHaecM.  It  movaoc 
TMtnuDt  him  itt  framing  all  his  deGaiUoDS  of  dnetrine,  to  inclade  this  aii  a- 
elnde  that,  ao  bb  tii  strike  faioimbl;  the  miads  before  which  he  is  adTOcaliogliaa 
cUimg  tif  his  diviuo  Muter.— Canvrvn.  ^ 

RTTLE.— Attribntu  of  I 

Let  tha  sljle  be  piire,  simple,  pctspicaona,  and  open;  full  of  weJgLlBit* 
'  e  one  baud,  our  dospising  gnadU' 
II.  AviOroif, 

ITTLE— The  Bett 

TbM  is  the  best  atj'le  which  is  the  least  oblmnTe,  irhich  leta  tiunagh  the  tntll 
moat  aearlf  in  its  abaolate  parity.     Tbe  tmtbB  of  religion,  in  a  simple  a(i<i  inns- 
parent  style,  shine  as  the  sunlight  on  the  Sclds  and  mijuntoina,  rereslin|  ill 
tilings  in  their  proper  forma  and  natural  coloura;  but  an  aitJSdal  arui  gecgai*   m 
alylu,  like  a  aalbedrol  wiodon.  may  l«t  in  some  light,  yet  in  lilulchiis  of  iimjll  -J 
and   Llue  tbnt  spot  tbe  ludisuce,  and  prodaue  giotesqnenets  and  nnuui^  9 
«ffei:t.— il.  W.  Betcher.  ■ 

STYLE.— ACampreiHd  fl 

T1k>  dtinrp  na.l  cirnpr^^Beil  style  boB  ila  dangera.  "  BreiU  reit  laborp.iJ'i"'*  " 
Jfo.'  And  in  tbe  short  Bantenoe,  with  ita  rich  freight  of  thonght;  or  in  llie  iifr 
oat«d  argnmfut,  which  we  leave  tbe  hearer  to  work  oat;  or  in  the  rapdlj  tluon 
off  iUoatration,  whioh,  having  anDonnced,  we  take  do  fortliar  tronble  to  eipui^ 
it  is  on«n  found  that  what  ia  gained  in  compresBiDn  ia  ton  in  dearoMa  Ft* 
beams  oan  follow  a  discoorse  composed  on  the  plan  of  this  serera  codobokn; 
and  that  because  they  art  hearers, — are  listening  to  a  speaker  whom  tliey  no' 
keep  up  with,  and  not  reading  from  a  book,  which  they  can  lay  down  and  llus^ 
over  till  the  scope  of  tbe  argument  is  mastered,  or  the  drift  of  the  aJlsiiaa  >■ 
taken  in. — D.  Moore. 

8TTLX— Delbied. 

Style  is  the  phyidognomy  of  the  nandr—SeltopenJumftT. 
8TTLB,— Tha  Sisay 

The  esBay  style  is  altogether  nnsuited  for  the  pnlpit;  and  here  lie*  the  wo'' 
of  BO  much  doll,  heavy,  lifeless  preaching.  The  religions  ee*ay,  c»refiilly  a* 
ceived,  accnrately  written,  and  frequently  eorrecled. — its  Btyla  polished,  gIbbsjei'i 
elaborate,— is  just  wholly  unQt  to  be  spoken  in  tbe  Church  and  to  the  pei^ 
Its  very  exoellenaies  are  its  faults.  The  neat  antithesia,  tbe  well-sostaiiied  ir^ 
ment,  tbe  ingeniously  inlrodnced  parenthedi,  the  inverted  and  almost  potti^ 
stiuotnrs  of  the  sentenoes,  in  which  the  nominative  case  and  the  verb  at*  olbs 
many  lines  apart,  may  be  well  adapted  for  the  press  or  the  schoola,  but  will  M^ 
only  to  leave  a  gapiog  crowd  onedified,  nninstructed,  nnawakened.  We  iiii>|l 
never  forget  that  we  are  not  writing  a  letter,  nor  a  review,  nor  anything  whid  •     | 
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to  be  addressed  to  the  eye,  but  a  holy  speech,  a  sacred  oration,  a  spiritual  dis- 
oourse,  to  be  addressed  to  the  ears  of  men— often  of  unlearned  men,  men  unac- 
customed to  listen  to  sustained  argument,  and  therefore  needing  '*  great  plainness 
of  speech.** — Dean  Close. 

RTLE.— A  Katoral 

The  man  who  preaches  from  the  heart  to  the  heart  can  hardly  help  preaching 
•0  that  there  shall  be  a  naturalness  in  his  style,  and  that  will  be  the  best  style 
for  him.--fl.  W,  Beecher, 

RYIE.— Simplicity  of 

Simplicity  of  style,  as  opposed  to  the  artificial  and  rhetorical,  is  essential  to 
earnestness;  for  who  can  believe  that  man  to  be  intent  on  saving  souls,  who 
seems  to  have  laboured  in  the  study  only  to  make  his  sermon  as  fine  as  glittering 
imageiy  and  high-sounding  diction  could  render  it?  I  could  as  soon  believe  a 
phjodan  were  intent  on  saving  his  fellow-creatures  fi*om  death,  who,  when  the 
pUgoe  was  sweeping  them  into  the  grave,  spent  his  time  in  studying  to  write  his 
pnecriptions  in  beautiftil  characters  and  classical  latinity. — J.  A.  James. 

RTLE.— Sweetness  and  Delicacy  in 

As  there  is  in  some  flowers  an  exquisite  scent,  and  in  some  fruits  a  delicious 
fltToor,  to  express  which  no  language  has  a  name ;  so  there  is  in  style  a  sweetness 
end  a  delicacy  which  eludes  description,  and  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  sensi- 
biHtj  of  taste. — Dr,  Knox, 

nJBLIKX.— The  Action  of  the 

The  sublime  only  paints  the  true,  and  that  too  in  noble  subjects;  it  paints  it 
io  aQ  phases,  its  cause  and  efiect;  it  is  the  most  worthy  expression  or  image  of 
tkii  truth.— 5rMydr«. 

lUBLDCE.— The  Origin  of  the 

The  sublime  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts,  the  magnificence  of  words, 
or  the  harmonious  and  lively  turn  of  the  phrase. — AddUon, 

lUBLIXB.— Bising  to  the  Height  of  the 

As  for  the  sublime,  it  is  only  great  geniuses,  and  those  of  the  very  highest 
order,  that  are  able  to  rise  to  its  height. — Bruyire, 

nrcCSSS.- A  Hindrance  to 

One  can  never  go  about  study  or  preaching  with  success,  if  anything  lie  heavy 
on  the  conscience. — Bodgert, 

svccsss.— HI 

111  success  sometimes  arises  from  a  conscience  too  sensitive,  a  taste  too  fasti- 
dioos,  a  self-forgetfulness  too  romantic,  a  modesty  too  retiring. — Sala, 

SVOOSSS.— The  Joy  of 

When  the  soldier  wins  the  hard-fought  battle,  and  the  athlete  the  long  and 
tedioua  race ;  when  the  scholar  gains  the  towering  height  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  invalid  recovers  his  wonted  health ;  when  the  merchant  secures  his  darling 
hope,  and  the  husbandman  his  golden  grain,  a  joy  is  theirs  which  no  language 
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«aji  dMorifaa  \  yet  Ibeu  joy  ib  but  the  shftdor  of  liit  who  has  been  snciwasful  in 
plnoldDg  bnadt  from  the  bnniing,  and  setting  bouIb  &s  gi^ma  in  ttte  dudem  nt 
Jenu.  to  ipaikle  time  for  eier.  His  joy  i«uhes  to  two  worlds,  uid  U  «Htiunt- 
laalo)  in  heaven  I — Dr.  Daviti, 

aVCCUS.— Th«  BMnlt  of 

Tkf  bamu)  bout  U  att«t)  th(>  Hetiin  of  the  Benmlirms  of  the  unmieiit :  me- 
nmt  intaikM^a  it  to  presuniption,  uid  llie  want  of  bqcoms  plODgea  it  ii 
poiBtB«Bt  and  d^jMtioD,  and  sometunel  eten  tertiGea  it. — Volaty, 


i»  Wa  J  to  Ziuiiro 
It  you  d«airB  lacf^sa,  make  perMverance  your  bosom  bieaS.  eiporieiife 
iat  covudlor.  eaction  yoTii  eldd  brolber,  and  hope  joui  guardJsD  geoina. — 


r«q 


ranuT— ab  Addiw*  to 

O  Dsj  roosi  calm.  mfM.  bright. 

The  &iiit  ofthii  tlw  aeitwnrld'a  bnd. 
The  indoiseiuEiit  of  mpreme  delight. 
Writ  bja  Friend,  and  with  Bis  blood; 
Thecotirh  of  time,  care's  bahnioil  hitj; 
Hk  week  were  dark  but  for  Ihj  light ; 

Thy  (oidi  doth  show  the  waj  I 
Than  an  a  da;  of  niitlb : 

And  where  till!  we«l[-dsjB  liail  oo  ^DDBd 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  w  thy  Urth ; 
Oh  let  me  Uke  thee  at  the  boond. 
Leaping  with  thee  boat  tevaa  to  seveii, 
Till  that  we  tioth,  being  l<issed  from  earlh. 
Fly  hand  in  hand  to  beaTen  t — Q.  Herbert. 

SUXDAT.— Baneltu  DarirMl  from 

Snnda;,  that  day  so  tediooa  to  the  triflera  of  earth,  so  taU  of  beaotifQl  repose, 
of  calmnesa  and  snengtli  for  the  eaniest  and  beaTenly-minded. — WlHtath. 

smroAT-DoMrnMd. 

Sunday  is  a  goliten  clasp  that  binds  together  the  volume  of  the  week. — Long- 
/fll«r. 

BCTTOAT— gtc  awiry  flu  tht  Chareh. 

It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say— that  without  the  Sunday  the  Church  of  Chriat  could 
not  as  a  visible  society  exist  on  earth. — Dr.  MaeUod. 

SUFDAT— »«*  ft* 

Kvei;  work  vhich  is  a  heavenly  work,  every  work  which  is  done  in  the  servica 
of  the  kin^om  of  God,  belongs  especially  to  a  Sunday.  We  have  two  aarts  of 
Sunilay  work — praytf  and  other  woiti  of  devotion,  and  worki  of  1ot«.  Both  of 
■hem  tbnn  the  right  empIoTmoit  of  the  early  Snndaj ;  and  both  of  thsm  will  form 
thi<  net«r~c«*sing  emidoyment  of  the  Sabbath  iriiieh  the  nurts  win  eqjoy  in 
hfavaa. — CoWM  Hoorv. 
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SmniATB.— T1I9  BlMNwdiiMt  of 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life 

Threaded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  inSe 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King : 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentifhl  and  rife, 

More  plentiful  than  hope. — O,  Herbert, 

BUIBAT-SCEOOL.— Tha 

It  is  indeed  and  of  a  truth  a  nursery  for  the  Church. — Dr,  Guthrie, 

nnrBAT4M3HOOL.— The  End  of  the 

The  great  end  is — ^to  awaken  the  souls  of  the  scholars,  to  bring  their  under- 
staoding,  conscience,  and  heart  into  earnest,  vigorous  action  on  religious  and 
mond  truth,  to  excite  and  cherish  in  them  spiritual  life. — Dr,  Channing, 

nVDAT-SCHOOL.— ^Faith  Neeessary  to  EsUblUh  a 

The  Sunday-School  must  be  founded  on  and  sustained  by  a  strong  faith  in  its 
QNfhlnees,  its  worth,  its  importance.  Faith  is  the  spring  of  all  energetic  action. 
Men  throw  their  souls  into  objects  only  because  they  believe  them  to  be  attain- 
tbleand  worth  pursuit  Tou  must  have  faith  in  your  school;  and  for  this  end 
yoa  must  have  fidth  in  God ;  in  the  children  whom  you  teach ;  and  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  which  are  to  be  taught — Dr,  Channing. 

ran>AY-8CH00L.— The  Good  of  a 

Thae  are  ftw  means  by  which  a  minister  of  the  Church  can  more  effectually 
promote  the  cause  of  order  and  religion.  A  Sunday-School  is  an  easy,  cheap,  and 
unmixed  good. — Bishop  Law, 

SnVSAT-SCHOOL.— A  Libmrj  Owsed  by  a 

A  lihrazy  owned  by  a  Sunday-School,  answers  ahnoat  as  good  a  purpose  as 
having  eaeh  family  own  it,  and  in  some  cases  even  better.  It  carries  light  to  all, 
quenches  the  thirst  of  all,  and  goes  where  nothing  else  can. — Dr,  Todd. 

BIJVBAY-SCHOOL.— The  Object  of  a 

The  olject  of  the  Sunday-school  is  two-fold : — First,  to  withdraw  the  children 
from  the  evil  influence  of  idle  hours  spent  with  such  associates  as  they  are  likely 
to  meet  with  in  the  streets  of  our  great  towns;  and  secondly,  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  instruction  which  they  may  have  received  during  the  week  in  the 
Bible,  or  in  subjects  connected  with  religion,  either  at  a  Day-School  or  in  their 
homes,  if  they  be  the  children  of  religious  parents.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  elder  children  of  a  Sunday- School  have  already  entered  into  the  business  of 
UiB,  and  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  instruction  of  a  Day-School.  The  import- 
anae  of  the  first  object  will  be  acknowledged  by  any  one  who  has  had  the  smallest 
experience  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  children  that  are  in  populous  districts  on  a 
Simday.  The  streets  in  such  districts  are  usually  filled  with  boys  playing  at 
of  chance,  or  molesting  the  more  peaceable  classes  by  their  rudeness  or 
not  unfrequently  of  a  blasphemous  character.  A  well-ordered  Sunday. 
Sehool  will  always  be  subject  to  regulations  by  which  punctuality,  cleanliness, 
order,  and  obedience  are  insured  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Thus  the  habits  of 
their  lives  are  gradually  formed,  the  good  eflfects  of  which  habits  ms^  not  nnfre- 


11  Hliuot  of  bempea  011.1111,  counie  and  ding; ;  hut  Uie  utiaL  had  ■  piclute  to  lu* 
biul,  and  ha  let  tu  vatk  ;  mi  liua  npon  line,  touch  npoD  touch,  B^ha«I  woAeJ 
RHay,  weak  Biter  week,  and  month  oftar  tiumtli,  liU  hia  aanvoaa  was  bnntiiig 
with  life,  uid  Ukjuig  with  beoatifnl  oolonr.  Never  mind  thoDgli  jnaz  eanrtm  i* 
eiiiu«e;  never  mind  tbaagh  your  naLBriaU  ore.  U  thii  iDomatit.  dnJl  or  fiiihid- 
iling:  tiief  tte  the  very  mtAvruHa  on  which,  nuder  the  guuianne  of  a  Htat^ol; 
Aituc,  putting  yuuc  o«D  band  inlu  Lha  livid  of  iha  Divine  T«achet  Himself,  ^an 
may  lite  to  aoe  a  beaut;  evolving  which  will  be  wondrous  in  jora  owu  ej«i — a 
tranafluofation  whicli  the  oiigcli  ILomselvee  are  glad  to  look  upon  t — Dr.  J. 
Uamilbm. 

SITRDAT-aCHOOL  TSAOESS — The  QiuOiScaUoiu  Of  a 

Theao  are — Gnt,  devoted  piety ;  for  bow  i^an  he  t^auh  others  to  be  pioai  who 
ia  not  pioua  Mnwelf  ?  eecondly,  nnUaggiug  persevetuii.'e,  or  the  &ait  of  hoi/  eSan 
itiay  naver  Ui  gathered  1  thinll;,  rigid  poncluolitj ;  for  no  one,  however  many  and 
threat  hia  uthar  eioelldlicieB,  will  make  a  good  leacher  who  ia  not  a  punctual  «>«  ; 
foiirlbly,  menial  improvemciDt,  as  the  mindi  of  the  taaght  require  Iresh  lievt  of 
divine  truth,  sad  therefore  old  materiala  muet  not  ba  odea  recused ;  Uliily.  an 
ifiureaBing  bnmili^,  ao  that  etan  the  loweat  ctaaa  ma;  be  oheerfuUy  aecapled  as 
0  golden  iphere  of  aanoti&ed  activity ;  aixthly.  inceesaot  prayer,  that  ever;  effurt 
luay  direcliy  redound  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Balvation  of  souls ;  and  F«iT*nlbly. 
a  Christ-like  benevolence  1  becau'ie  the  dispr^itiona  of  children,  lilie  the  tow«t  uf 
Pigs,  ever  lean  towards  tJia  earth ;  their  habits  are  petvene  and  evil,  and  th«ir 
ignoraooe  most  deplorable ;  yet  the  teacher  muot  bear  with  all  tliis,  sod  loie  Lis 
scholars  with  a  love  iJiat  many  waters  cannot  quench,  albeit  they  are  ucvi^r  » 
unamiabta  and  unlovely  themselves — E.  Daritt. 

BITBDAT-aCHOOL  TE&CHEa.-The  BeBpontibilitiei  of  a 

The  teacher  baa  the  wisftit  sysl-jra  i>f  iri^triii'li(.ri  piil  iiil.)  his  hands  whifh 
has  ever  beeninvented.  Other  Bytitemsclasai^  as  well  as  they  can;  bnt  the  grand 
if  the  Sunday-School  syalfim  is — that  it  gives  the  teacher  the  power 
g  every  mind,  oateriug  for  every  mind,  studying  each  one,  editing 
lo  each  one,  and  making  deep,  permanent  impreBsioaa  on  each  cake. 
The  teacher  has  a  power  to  reach,  mould,  and  shape  the  inunortal  mind  of  each 
pupil,  perhapa  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  human  being.  He  takee  the  pisoe  of 
parenta,  who  will  not,  or  oannot,  guide  their  children  to  God ;  of  nunisum,  who 
cannot,  amid  the  oppressive  burdens  of  the  day,  fised  the  lambs  as  tbey  wonld  be 
glad  (o  do;  of  legislators,  who  bavs  no  knowledge  of  the  results  of  maring  up  a 
populatioQ  without  religious  principle ;  of  ofioers  in  the  host  of  the  Lord,  who 
train  up  soldiers  of  the  cross  who  are  to  conquer  the  world.  He  impresMc  his 
own  views,  hia  own  cbar«cter,  his  own  principles,  on  minds  which  may  do  immenie 
good  in  time,  and  which  mujteitjoy  or  suffer  immeasurably  in  eternity. — Dr.  Todd. 

8UIIDAT-SCH00L  TZACSSB.— Th«  BoooMlfal 

The  most  suceeBaful  Snnday>Sabool  teacher  is  not  that  person  who  ia  riahly 
dowered  with  great  intellectoal  gifts,  and  is  most  fertile  and  apt  in  hit  inventioiu 
for  diverting  andpleasing  the  scholars;  bat  one  who  baa  a  profound  and  hombUng 
aenee  of  his  own  insnfBcieucy  and  helplessness,  and  who,  therefore,  relies  entirely 
and  constantly  on  the  sufflotency  and  power  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  "  With  the  lowly 
is  wisdom,"  and,  we  may  also  add,  might  and  iuooesa. — Dr.  Dame». 
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SUHDAT-SCHOOL  GATHSSIVOS. 

It  is  (me  of  the  most  inspiritmg  facts  of  the  age,  and  a  grand  set-off  against 
the  adrances  said  to  be  made  by  infidelitj,  that  every  sacceeding  holy  day  four 
minions  of  scholars  assemble  together  in  this  Christian  land,  to  be  instructed  by 
well-zii^  half  a  million  of  teachers  in  the  sablime  yet  simple  Terities  of  that 
Yolnme  which  is  inspired  by  God  for  the  virtne  and  happiness  of  a  world  I 
Neither  man  nor  angel  can  folly  estimate  the  moral  issues  which  must  ineyitably 
flow  from  such  interesting  gatherings. — Dr,  Davie*, 

tIJVDAT-SGEOOL  SVPESIBTEHDEHT.— A 

The  government  of  God  is  the  government  of  one  mind,  and  is  the  most  per- 
.feet  conceivable.  An  earthly  monarchy  is,  in  theory,  the  most  perfect  of  human 
goremments,  but,  in  practice,  this  power  is  often  perverted  and  abused.  The 
ftmily  government  is — that  there  shall  be  one  presiding  and  directing  mind;  the 
Sabbath-School  is  like  it;  and  every  such  institution  must  have  one  leading 
mind  at  its  head.  Let  him  be  the  vexy  best  man  in  the  Church ;  a  man  of  age, 
that  the  teachers  may  feel  that  they  are  not  under  the  direction  of  youth,  that 
the  parents  may  feel  that  they  are  committing  their  children  to  experience,  and 
that  the  children  may  feel  that  they  are  guided  by  worth  and  respectability.  The 
office  of  a  superintendent  ranks  next  to  that  of  a  pastor ;  and  he  who  enters 
vpon  that  office  assumes  an  unspeakable  responsibility. — Dr.  Todd, 

fUVDAT-SCHOOL  TEACHES.— The  Final  Reward  of  the 

Teacher  1  your  day  wiQ  soon  be  over :  the  night  cometh,  in  which  no  man  can 
work:  you  will  soon  pass  beyond  the  shores  of  time.  If  faithful  in  your  sphere, 
however  humble,  you  will  go  into  eternity  conscious  that  you  have  served  Jesus 
Christ  He  will  welcome  you.  He  will  crown  you,  He  will  own  you  as  TTin  dear 
fdend  in  the  day  when  He  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  the  Father.  On  the  hill  of 
Zion  above,  you  will,  too,  see  a  glorious  sight  That  bright  one  who  shall  accom- 
pany your  wearied  spirit  even  from  the  bed  of  death,  and  who  shall  lead  you  up 
to  the  regions  of  everlasting  blessedness,  may  be  the  redeemed  spirit  of  that  dear 
scholar  whose  soul  you  led  to  Jesus,  and  whose  body  you  followed  to  the  grave. 
Ab  you  see  that  glorious  spirit,  as  you  hear  his  song  of  redeeming  love,  will  you 
ever  regret  your  labours,  prayers,  tears  ?  And  when  your  feet  have  become 
f/fcTniliAr  with  the  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  you  may  hereafter  hail  one 
and  another  whom  you  instructed  in  the  Sabbath-School,  but  whom  you  left  on 
the  earth  completing  their  day  of  probation.  They  will  with  you  for  ever  become 
learners  in  that  glorious  school  of  Christ  above.  There  will  be  gathered  minis- 
ters who  have  been  most  faithful  and  successf^,  and  Churches  who  have  been 
Bghts  in  the  world,  all  of  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  little  class  which  you 
once  taught ;  and  to  ages  untold,  you  will  see  the  result  of  your  labours  here  on 
earths— Dr.  Todd. 

SUEDAT-SCHOOL  TEACHER.— FeneTerance  Eeoesiary  to  tha 

The  same  perseverance  which  for  sixty  years  has  marked  the  Sabbath-School 
system  is  essential  to  the  success  of  every  teacher.  It  is  not  by  magic,  or  by 
miracle,  that  he  is  changiDg  a  dass  of  rude  and  uproarious  children  into  a  band 
of  gentle  and  intelligent  young  Christians.  Some  of  you  have  seen  the  great 
master- piece  of  Italian  painting — a  picture  which  few  ever  tire  of  viewing,  and  of 
which  no  one  can  say — "  I  have  seen  an  end  of  its  perfection."    It  was  originally 
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^  it  It  is  not  odIj  a  commemoration  of  God's  chief  gift,  but  a  solemn  receiving 
^'it;  and  what  it  especially  communicates  is  the  very  consummation  of  that 
^ileised  work — the  Bedeemer's  death.  There  is  an  honourable  distinction  put 
^^  it  bj  the  circumstances  of  its  appointment,  which  was  inmiediately  by  the 
fiedaemer  himself,  and  at  that  remarkable  time  when  He  was  entering  upon  those 
Iiat  sofferings  which  it  chiefly  commemorates.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  solemn 
performance  of  the  chief  exercises  of  which  we  are  capable.  But  that  should  not 
nake  it  seem  a  burden,  but  a  delight.  It  is  more  the  Lord's  work  than  it 
18  ours.  His  generous  work  at  His  own  table  is  to  give;  ours  is  to  take  and 
VBeeiTe.— IfaclauriTi. 

SUPPER.— ^A  Saerifiee  in  the  Lord's 

That  in  the  Sacred  Supper  there  is  a  sacrifice  in  that  sense  wherein  the 
Fathers  spake,  none  of  us  ever  doubted ;  but  that  is  eucharistical ;  that  is,  as 
Chrysostom  speaks,  a  remembrance  of  a  sacrifice;  that  is,  as  Augustine  inter- 
prets it,  a  memorial  of  Christ's  passion  celebrated  in  the  Church.  And  fW)m 
this  sweet  commemoration  of  our  redemption  there  arises  another  sacrifice — the 
sacrifice  of  praise ;  and  from  thence  a  true  peace-ofiering  of  the  Christian 
woviL—BUhop  HaU, 

njPPXB.— The  Sight  of  Partakers  of  the  Lord's 

Could  we  make  ourselves,  in  a  manner,  spectators,  and  yet  not  mere  si>ecta- 
tors,  of  our  own  work,  it  would  be  easy  to  see  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  any 
work  upon  earth  so  great,  or  so  honourable.  The  chief  sight,  indeed,  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  was  the  King  of  Kings  dying  on  a  cross  for  guilty  subjects.  That 
was  a  spectacle  beyond  all  comparison.  But  next  to  that,  can  there  be  a  great(>r, 
than  to  see  a  crowd  of  such  subjects,  once  condemned  criminals,  now  invited  and 
asaembled  at  their  reconciled  Sovereign's  table,  at  a  feast  of  reconciliation,  to 
leeeiTe  a  sealed  remission  of  all  their  guilt,  an  infeftment  into  an  everlasting 
inheritance ;  yea,  to  receive  the  foretaste  and  first-fruits  of  it,  having,  as  it  were, 
the  pearl  of  great  price  among  their  hands,  jointly  doing  honour  to  God's  greatest 
mercy  and  chief  gift,  and  jointly  employed  about  the  noblest  spiritual  exercises 
we  can  conceive  human  nature,  or  any  creature  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  to  be 
capable  off — Maclaurin, 

SmBOL.— The  CN>d-like  in 

A  symbol  is  ever,  to  him  who  has  eyes  for  it^  some  dimmer  or  clearer  revela. 
tion  of  the  God-like.  Through  all  there  glimmers  something  of  a  divine  idea ; 
osj,  the  highest  ensign  that  men  ever  met,  and  embraced  under  the  Cross  itself, 
had  no  meaning  save  an  accidental  extrinsic  one. — Carlyle, 

STMBOLS.— Different  Kinds  of 

Earth  is  the  8>inbol  of  humanity, 

Water  of  Spirit,  fire  of  Deity, 

And  air  of  all  things;  stars  the  truths  of  Heaven. — T,  J,  Bailey. 

8TMB0L8. — Incomparable 

There  are  no  symbols  to  compare  with  those  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  either  for 
solemnity  or  appropriateness ;  for  the  consecrated  bread  actually  symbolizes  the 
broken  body,  and  tbe  consecrated  wine  the  shed  blood  of  Jesus,  **  the  Lamb  slain 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." — Dr,  Daviet, 

BB 


8TKPUKT— •  SvkKiUtiai. 

Sf  mpMliT  miT  be  oonndered  a  lort  of  mhatitiitloD,  b;  i 
tk«  plxw  of  aDoUter  man,  uiil  affeoted  Id  manj  ra^ccta  at  1: 
SnrAOOeVK— 1  DMO^tlm  of  a  Kodnn 

Hem  va  b««  before  oa  Uie  linMl  duMndaata  of  patr 
kings,  pnriDg  in  Ui«  langiu^  of  Darid  and  laaiah,  and  oc 
MB  iuangnrated  b7  their  own  ri^ject^  Meniali,tlui  wonhipj 
ihiMuaDdi  »f  trars  ago.  Then  eterything  aronnd  is  lo  diffit 
in  an;  o(li«i  plaoe  of  runhip,  or  pnibabi;  «m  eipeetod  t 
Tiinlu[>j<«is.  the  vonhip.  The  men  lit  ca  Mand  with  that 
mmnow  IHng«d  pnjing  Boarb;  the;  rattJaow  their  prayi 
rapidil?  and  in  a  mnging  tone,  the  while  iwajFing  their  bodi 
wanl.  or  (tvm  aid*  to  aide.  The  modeni  PhariMn  atill  oe 
■eat*.'  ihi!  mm  are  down  belov,  white  th«  wonua  are  abut  1 
An  f(«rDal  light  bnmi  betbra  a  TEiled  chest  or  ark,  whio 
mantled  triJa  of  the  Iaw.  broogfat  oat  and  read  amid  gtnat  a 
nf  taking  pMt  in  thk  being,  in  ODt-of-the-waj  plaoes,  to  tli 
pablio  aoctioD  daring  Iha  worship  itaaUL  Theae  and  many  i 
and  apivaranNai,  aeem  to  traniport  joa  fnun  the  heart  of  '. 
tfMith  i-^utuTT,  msr  ao  maaj  agn  back  to  tho  &i  fiaat. — It 

mrAaOOVX.— The  Sarric*  of  tha 

Tlw  m«thod  iiT  readiog  l<aoaa  from  the  Seiiptui«B  was  tl 
of  th«  Ji'«i«b  Chaifh  in  oar  Sarionr'B  time,  and  in  Ihe  tin 
pntdiw  onr  L<Md  often  hanooTeil  with  Hii  preMooe,  and  <d 
Ik<f  tu  which  tb«  oaag*  vt  oat  own  Chocch  is  axactl;  conli: 
if  we  rowpaN  th#  whole  SjiiagogDe-aerTioe  with  oan  in  the 
the  (MnMand  model  of  both  to  be  perftetlj  alike; — the  Sjm 
ing.  as  i>un  duth.  of  fonna  of  praj^r  and  two  lesaoiu;  Bad  ■ 
or  ■crtutin.  whfii  anj  rabbi  or  teacher  was  prtaent,  and  ha 
tali.ni  for  ihf  psi'ple. — 1(  ojita. 
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Jewish  rabbi  is  not  a  jiriest ;  only  a  teacher— one  who  settles  the  many  knotty 

^estiong  arising  firom  the  intricacies  of  their  Law ;  a  sort  of  oafiuist  and  eeolesias- 

^^  judge.    Nor  does  the  modem  Jewish  ritual  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to 

^^  rites  of  the  Temple.    So  &r  as  possible,  the  ancient  names  have  been  pre- 

"s^ed,  but  liie  things  named  are  totally  different.    *    *    *    The  cessation  of  the 

-■^^Qilile-services  is  the  most  significant  fkct  in  history.    As  at  the  commencement 

^  the  Old  Testament  the  Jewish  people  and  its  history  were,  so  to  speak,  summed 

^P  in  one  individual — Abraham,  so  at  its  close  the  royalty,  the  priesthood,  nay, 

^G  nation  itself  in  Jesus  Christ     Thus  when  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,"  and 

^e  purpose  of  aU  had  been  served,  the  same  Hand  which  had  opened  the  Temple- 

^tes,  dosed  them  and  for  ever.    But  long  before  that  another  order  of  things 

^^^  the  Temple-services  had  gradually  been  preparing  in  the  institution  of  the 

Syiiagogue.— Dr.  Edenheim. 


T. 

^ABSBHACLE.--The 

The  Tabernacle  was  little  else  than  a  portable  temple,  as  no  other  kind  of 

*^^^ctare  would  have  suited  the  earlier  circumstances  of  the  chosen  race.    A 

Homage  people  would,  of  course,  have  a  moveable  temple;  and  among  a  tent- 

^"Welling  people,  that  temple  would  naturally  be  a  tent,  or  a  portable  fabric  of 

^ood.   An  immoveable  temple  could  only  be  expected  to  be  found  among  a  settled 

*^^<^;  and  when  a  moving  people  become  settled,  and  exchange  their  tents  for 

'looses,  in  Hke  manner  their  moveable  tabernacles  become  fixed  temples.    "  See 

^ov,"  Baid  David,  "  I  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwdleth 

*^otveen  curtains."    He  therefore  proposed  that  the  house  of  God  should  bo  no 

-^^>)ger  a  tent^  but  a  fabric  of  stone,  in  accordance  with  the  altered  circumstances 

^^  the  people.    Bat  until  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  their 

'^cred  edifice  must  necessarily  be  such  as  they  could  easily  take  to  pieces  and 

^^fifer  from  place  to  place.    The  ol^ect  of  such  a  building  was  not  as  a  place  of 

^belter  for  the  assembled  worshippers,  for  the  worshippers  assembled  not  in  the 

^'^ples,  but  in  the  courts  before  or  around  them ;  nor  yet  as  places  for  offering 

f^^ifices,  for  the  sacrifices  were  also  offered  in  the  courts.     It  was  intended  a^  a 

r^^^^Ktation  of  the  visible  symbol  of  Jehovah,  who  is  emphatically  designated  "  the 

^^  of  Israel."— Pro/eMor  Btish, 

^^XSHACLE.— The  Character  of  the 

The  Tabernacle  possessed  the  two-fold  character  of  a  sanctuary,  or  holy  place 

^  place  of  worship,  and  of  a  royal  palace,  where  Jehovah  would  keep  the  state 

?^  ^  court,  as  supreme  civil  magistrate  and  King  of  Israel ;  from  whence  He  would 

^^^  His  laws  and  commandments  as  from  an  oracle,  and  where  He  was  to  receive 

^^  homage  and  tribute  of  His  subjects.    This  idea  of  the  Tabernacle,  as  in  part 

^^  of  a  palace  for  a  king,  will  seem  perfectly  clear  to  every  one  who  notes  care- 

'^Uy  the  terms  in  which  this  building,  and  also  the  Temple,  are  spoken  of  and 

'^^'^red  to  throughout  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  doubt  not  it  is  a  view  essential  to 

^Q  right  understanding  of  these  structures  and  the  things  which  belong  to  them. 

^^  U  a  view  also  which  is  held  by  the  Jews  themselves,  who  carry  out  the  analogy, 

^^  regard  the  utensils  of  the  Tabernacle  as  palace  furniture,  and  Uie  priests  as 

^  ndniBters  of  state  and  officers.— Pro/sMor  BubK 
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T^i'  of  talent  is,  perhaps,  the  power  of  development — the  power  of  disclosing 
^  Reasons  and  the  proofs  of  principles,  and  the  causes  of  facts.  The  third  order 
J^Ulents  is,  perhaps,  the  power  of  application — ^the  power  of  adapting  truth  to 

^^mrs.— The  Advantage  of 

Talents  give  a  man  a  superiority  far  more  agreeahle  than  that  which  proceeds 
^m  riches,  birth,  or  employments,  which  are  all  external  Talents  constitute 
oar  Tery  essence. — BoUin, 

TALEITS.— The  Sesponsibilitles  of 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents  there  is  a  dear  recognition  of  the  responsibilities 
which  go  along  with  the  possession  of  intellectual  gifts  and  endowments,  whatso- 
erer  they  may  be ;  and  those  responsibilities  correspond  exactly  with  the  talents, 
and  are  truly  overwhelming  even  when  feebly  apprehended.~^rc^w/K>p  Trench, 

TASTE— Defined. 

What  is  taste  but  those  internal  powers— 

Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  ? — a  discerning  sense 
Of  descent  and  sublime,  with  quick  dislike 
For  things  deformed,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species  ? — Dr.  Akenside. 

TASTE.— The  Formation  of  the 

The  formation  of  the  taste  arises  from  a  keen  and  true  perception  of  the 
beautiful — Wieland. 

TASTE.— God  Bestows 

This  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold. 

Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow, 

But  God  alone,  when  first  His  active  hand 

Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. — Dr.  Akenside. 

TASTE. — A  VicioTis 

I  am  afraid  a  vicious  taste  is  gaining  ground  both  among  preachers  and 
hearers;  all  glare  and  paint,  little  to  the  understanding,  and  nothing  to  the 
heart— iJ.  Hall. 

TEACH.— The  Way  to 

first,  fix  the  attention  of  the  scholars.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  their  bodies 
in  the  school-room,  if  their  minds  are  wandering  beyond  it,  or  refuse  to  fasten 
themselves  on  the  topic  of  discourse.  Secondly,  to  awaken  in  the  young  an  inte- 
rest in  what  you  teach,  you  must  take  an  interest  in  it  yourselves :  you  must  not 
only  understand,  but  feel  the  truth.  Thirdly,  you  must  teach  much  by  questions. 
These  stimulate,  stir  up  the  young  mind,  and  make  it  its  own  teacher.  Fourthly, 
teach  graphically.  A  story  well  told,  and  in  which  the  most  important  particulars 
ore  brought  out  in  a  strong  light,  not  only  fixes  attention,  but  often  carries  a 
truth  farthest  into  the  souL  Fifthly,  lay  the  chief  stress  on  what  is  most  impor- 
tant  in  religion.  Do  not  confound  the  essential  and  the  unessential,  or  insist  with 
the  same  earnestness  on  grand,  comprehensive,  life-giving  truths  and  secondary 
doctrines,  as  if  they  were  the  weightiest  matters  of  Christianity.  Sixthly,  carry  a 
cheerful  spirit  into  religious  teaching.    Do  not  merely  speak  of  Christianity  as 


the  onlir  ftiunUiii  uf  hitppinoi*,  bnt  1ft  joai  loneB  nd  words  bear  vitucv  to  in 
tHmignnit.  cbcaring  iniuf  ne*.  SeieulhJy,  aptak  of  Antj,  of  rBligion.  m  gomrtliii^ 
nwl,  juat  M  jou  tpoak  at  Cao  JnureBta  oF  lliia  life.  Show  tlie  KppliMtiaa  of  Cbii>. 
tinnilyto  tlio  ikmiliBrBci>iiBa  nnd  pursuilB  of  life:  bring  it  oDt  before  jonnebcUnl 
MS  the  gKut  reality.  So  toub,  And  ;ou  will  not  tauti  in  raia. — Dr.  Clianniag. 
Man  must  be  laii^hl  ii>a  iS  jon  langbt  tbem  not. 
And  ll>in)|i  iutiiii<)<ra  ptoiimed  aa  Uiiug*  forgot. — Pqu. 

TBACHEB— Tbe  Chriitikn  & 

Evorf  Cliri«ljan  Bbi>iilil  bo  it  teiulicr.  anil  ever;  loauher  (houli]  b«  ■  Oi^- 
lion.— E.  D.  Jonti. 

TSACSEB.— CoanMl  to  a 

Teach  wuU,  lue  will,  rule  woll.  prny  well.— Dr.  f  Iimimt. 

TEACHSB.— A  Fint-Cliu 


TEAOHEfi.'—An  Ignonat 

His  business — bis  prime  buaioeBa — ia  to  teAi^b.  imil  be  must  lliriirXiin  ban-^ 
leurtii'd.    All  iijniTjLDt  iFocber  is  u  contTadictton  in  tenua. — Pniidtm  Inpighl.      M 

TEACHES. — The  InflnanM  of  ■  9 

It  IB  one  of  the  commonest  of  mistiiket  to  estimate  the  ioSaencc  of  a  pubUaV 
l«acher  b;  the  Duoibei  of  bia  foIlowerB,  This  is  to  value  ■  plot  of  srannd.  tOKm 
liiupoaes  of  prodootioD,  by.ita  length  and  breadth.  la  the  qualitg  at  Uin  gmua4 
to  tie  left  out  of  toiisidemtian  f  A  smali  atroanilut  luaj  more  immMuni  pcbblM 
nt  its  base;  bnt  only  a  mighty  river  cuq  impel  even  one  big  bonlJer.  Su  that, 
however  vast  may  be  the  area  of  mind  over  which  a  publin  teacher  ia  able  to  scat- 
ter the  seeds  of  his  thoughla,  we  can  ooneotly  guage  his  power  only  by  eslimaliog 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  When  we  are  told  of  his  miglity  influence,  we  sbould 
consider  what  kind  of  persona  he  iDHueoces,  remembering  that  the  minorityls 
somcliioeH  greater  than  the  majority. — WtlU. 

It  is  not  a  honk,  or  a  lav,  or  a  lesson,  that  makes  a  ecboiil.  The  fae«,  the 
voice,  the  manner  of  the  teacher,  mnke  a  school. — Dr.  Cumtaing. 

TEACHES light  OiTui  to  tho 

God  very  often  gives  light  ta  the  teacher  for  the  lalw  of  the  humility  of  the 

TEACH£B.~The  Qoftliflcation  of  s 

The  doctrines  and  principle!  you  teach,  in  order  to  manirest  tbeir  inherent 
tfbcaey,  must  be  known  and-  re-pioduced,  not  in  mere  logical  order  and  lyBtem, 
like  dried  spedmena  of  planta  in  a  natuialist's  collection,  bot  with  the  freeb 
waving  fragrance  of  the  living  plant  or  flower— pervaded  by  the  vital  Bap,  nnfcdd- 
ing  to  the  aunbeama,  and  Canned  by  the  breezes  of  heaven.  In  one  word,  the 
first  qualiflcatioD  of  the  religioae  itulnictci  is  not  knowledge,  but  piety.  Aa  a 
means  of  moral  aod  religious  inttuence,  life  should  precede  doctrine,  character  be 
Tugnrded  as  of  even  gieatcr  importance  thsn  verbal  teaching. — Preftuor  Caird. 
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The  preaeber  of  the  Word,  be  he  never  so  powerful,  can  oast  seed  only  into 
^  ett,  bis  hand  xeaobes  no  farther ;  and  the  hearer,  by  his  attention,  may  convey 
it  into  his  head ;  but  it  is  the  Supreme  Teacher  above  who  carries  it  into  the 
^idflrt,  the  only  soil  wherein  it  proves  lively  and  froitfuL — Archbishop  Leightofi' 

XXAGHES.— The  Vocatioxi  of  the 

The  teacher's  vocation  is  the  most  widely  extended  survey  of  the  actual 
advancement  of  the  human  race  in  general,  and  the  steadfast  promotion  of  that 
advancement. — Fichte, 

TEACHERS.— The  Aim  of 

The  teachers  of  the  young  should  strive  to  be  at  home  with  Jesus,  to  know 
Him  familiarly,  to  form  a  clear,  vivid,  bright  idea  of  Him,  to  see  Him  just  as  He 
appeared  on  earth,  in  the  very  dress  in  which  He  manifested  Himself.  They 
should  follow  Him  to  the  Temple,  to  the  mountain  top,  to  the  shores  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  and  should  understand  the  mixed  feelings  of  the  crowd  around  Him, 
should  see  the  scowl  of  the  Pharisees  who  listened  to  catch  His  words  for  some 
matter  of  accusation,  the  imploring  look  of  the  diseased  seeking  healing  from  His 
words,  the  gaze  of  wonder  among  the  ignorant,  and  the  delighted,  affectionate, 
reverential  eagerness  with  which  the  single-hearted  and  humble  hung  on  His 
lips.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  can  place  ourselves  near  to  Christ,  His  wisdom, 
love,  greatness  will  break  forth,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  Him  near  to  tho 
mind  of  children. — Dr.  Charming, 

TEACHEB8.— Approved 

Approved  teachers  ore  only  trained  in  the  school  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. — Majus, 

TBACHEBS.— False 

They  that  dissemble  their  sin  and  their  manners,  or  make  severity  to  servo 
looseness,  and  an  imaginary  virtue  to  minister  to  a  real  vice ;  they  that  would 
*' abhor  idols,"  yet  would  "commit  sacrilege;"  chastise  a  sinner,  yet  promote 
sedition;  declaim  against  the  vanity  of  great  persons,  yet  spoil  them  of  their 
goods;  reform  manners,  yet  engross  estates;  talk  godly,  yet  do  impiously — these 
■re  teachers  which  tho  Holy  Spirit  hath  by  three  Apostles  bid  us  to  beware  of 
and  decline,  as  we  would  run  from  the  hoUowness  of  a  gn^ve,  or  the  despairs  and 
sorrows  of  the  damned. — Bishop  Taylor. 

There  are  no  greater  foes  to  sheep  than  wild  dogs.  In  some  regions  sheep 
were  no  longer  to  be  found,  because  these  fierce  creatures  utterly  devoured  the 
flocks.  The  Church  has  never  had  worse  enemies  than  false  teachers;  infidels 
and  persecutors  do  but  mild  injury  to  her;  but  her  heretical  teachers  have  been 
as  evening  wolves. — Spurgeon, 

TBACUlJfO.— The  Matter  of 

In  teaching,  the  matter  as  wgU  as  the  manner  claims  attention.  He  who 
takes  heed  how,  but  not  what  he  teaches,  or  what  but  not  how  he  teaches,  does 
at  the  most  but  half  his  duty.  Teach  truth,  and  not  its  semblance — fiction: 
teach  truth,  and  not  its  opposite^ — error.  Teach  the  truths  God  has  taught  you : 
teftch  tbe  whole  Word  of  God.    The  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good :  the  promises 

loany,  sweet,  and  faithful :  the  doctrines  are  true,  sublime,  and  purifying : 
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lbs  ihreBtoniDgs  are  wibb,  righWoua,  and  terribla :  lis  ei&mplea  are  «ri 
vijiouG.  and  inalrucUve :  the  encourogemFiiM  are  great.  iiEoeBBar?.  and  mi 
ahld :  the  iniitationB  nie  kind,  sincere,  anil  perenastre.  Oiuit  Dothing,  i 
notMag,  Bdd  nolliiiig.  God's  Word  ia  peiroct.  He  who  made  the  Bible  i 
the  mind  at  jour  child,  and  knaw  p«rfeoOj  what  wonld  be  best  for  jL- 
Plumw. 

TXKPUE.— The  Dadieation  of  th«  Flrit 

Tia  doDe;  departed  are  tbe  workmen- bands,  • 

Sublime  la  air  Jebutali's  Tample  stands. 

In  miqest;  compkle ; 
Far  flaali  the  glittering  turrets  on  the  Bight, 
As  crowds  climb  Tip  Moriab's  Eacred  height. 

With  eager  pilgrim -feet. 
And  Id  I  before  the  coudUcbs,  panting  throng 
A  sceptared  King  is  bnme  in  pomp  along, 

Grput  David's  pious  sod  ; 
Onward  lie  moves  in  high  and  holj  Hats, 
That  gorgeous,  new-raiaed  piJa  to  eonseerato, 

The  mightf  Solomon  t 
And  now  are  ae«a  the  priests  in  langthenod  line, 
Baoring  tho  sacred  ark — mjalerious  shrine. 

With  Deit;  posse&sed  I 
lift  np  jour  heada,  je  BTarlasting  gates, 
Tbe  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  King  o!  Gloiy  waits, 

Impalient  for  His  rest  I 
The  rnjal  Solomon  the  glar}'  saw; 
And  rising  np,  «Lth  jcvfiil,  pious  fiw", 

To  bail  the  present  God, 
He  bids  Him  welcome  to  His  Temple-borne, 
Entreating  Him  with  peace  and  love  to  come, 

And  grace  His  new  abode. 
He  ceaacd;  and  straight  a  gracious  answer  cama  ; 
For  Id  I  from  heaven  a  bright  devouring  flame 

Consumed  the  sacrifice; 
A  flood  of  glory  atreama  before  each  fsee — 
Tbe  priests,  awe-airicken,  leave  the  holy  place. 

Dazzled  their  mortal  ejea  ! 
Proatrate  at  once  the  congregation  falla, 
And  every  head  within  those  cri:wded  walla 

In  worship  low  ia  bowed : 
They  rise ;  and  now  the  gilded  roofs  rebound 
With  raptnroos  hosannae  rolling  round 

In  choms  long  and  loud ! — Wert. 

TEMPLE.— The  Firit  and  Bsoond 

The  first  Temple  waa  truly  wonderful  in  arclutecfttml  splendonr;  bnt 
second,  as  restored  by  Heiod,  in  grandeur,  if  not  in  moguiSceuce  and  g 
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■orpassed  it  We  might  be  called  to  view  it  from  the  highest  of  three  terraces 
ooonected  with  each  other  by  magnificent  steps,  and  formed  into  courts  by  a 
doable  and  treble  row  Of  pillars.  We  might  be  shown  above  those  peristyles 
nnng  one  over  the  other  a  last  peristyle,  which  was  properly  the  court  of  the 
BanctOAry.  Beyond  this  last  forest  of  pillars,  we  might  be  introduced  into  the 
Temple  itself^  whose  walls,  a  hundred  cubits  high,  and  broad  in  proportion,  were 
throoghout  covered  with  precious  marble,  and  shining  with  the  lustre  of  pure 
gold.  We  might  be  made  to  traverse  in  thought  those  lateral  buildings,  those 
▼ut  courts,  raising  their  treble  stories  around  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  arranged 
like  the  first  Temple,  but  in  enlarged  proportions,  the  better  to  disguise,  or  to 
render  more  impressive  the  desolation  of  the  holy  of  holies,  now  absolutely  naked 
and  empty,  and  no  longer  mysterious.  How  could  such  grandeur,  such  lustre, 
the  mere  description  of  which  stirs  our  imagination,  fail  to  produce  an  effect  on 
the  imagination  of  the  disciples,  and  shall  we  not  excuse  them  when  they  exclaim 
—"Master,  what  stones  I  what  buildings !  what  magnificence  I " — Professor  VineU 

To  the  devout  and  earnest  Jew,  the  second  Temple  must,  in  comparison  of 
"the  House  in  her  first  glory,"  have  indeed  appeared  "as  nothing,"  though 
excelling  it  in  material  splendour.    Confessedly,  the  real  elements  of  Temple- 
glory  no  longer  existed.    The  Holy  of  Holies  was  quite  empty,  the  Ark  of  the 
Corenant  with  the  cherubim,  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the  pot  of  manna,  were  no  longer  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  fire  that  had  descended  from  heaven  upon  the  altar  was  extinct    What  was 
far  more  solemn,  the  visible  presence  of  God  in  the  Shekinah  was  wanting.    Nor 
could  the  will  of  God  be  now  ascertained  through  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  nor 
eren  the  high  priest  be  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  its  very  composition  being 
unknown.     Yet  all  the  more  jealously  did  the  Rabbis  draw  lines  of  fictitious 
sanctity,  and  guard  them  against  all  infringement— Dr.  Edersheim, 

TEXPLS.— Ck>d'i  Seal 

"  Know  ye  not,"  asks  St  Paul  of  the  members  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  "  that 
ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?"  What  a 
sublime  truth  is  here  I  The  body  of  every  saint  is  a  temple  far  more  real  than 
that  on  Mount  Zion ;  and  the  heart  of  every  saint  is  a  *'  holiest  of  all "  far  more 
glorious  than  that  of  old ;  for  the  Shekinah  was  but  a  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, but  the  Spirit  is  infinitely  beyond  a  symbol— He  is  an  actual  Deity,  posi- 
tively dwelling  in  the  heart,  and  beatifying  it  with  His  own  heaven ! — Dr.  Davies. 

Roofs  arched  with  gold,  and  palaces  adorned  with  marble,  are  vile  in  comparison 
with  that  house  which  the  Lord  has  chosen  to  be  His  temple,  in  the  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  dwells.  Illuminate  this  house  with  the  light  of  righteousness.  Its 
ornaments  shall  never  fade,  and  it  shall  dwell  hereafter  in  spotless  beauty  and 
eternal  majesty. — St.  Cyprian. 

TEMPLE. — The  Heavenly 

Heaven  is  not  only  our  Father's  house  in  the  associations  of  a  home,  but  it  is 
the  consecrated  receptacle  of  His  worship.  He  even  now  inhabits  the  praises  of 
His  people.  They  who  dwell  in  His  earthly  bouse  are  still  praising  Him.  Is  this 
appropriation  unworthy  of  his  celestial  palace  ?  Certainly  not  It  is  indeed  a 
Temple  august  and  awfuL  The  Ark  of  the  Testament  is  laid  up  there :  the  Taber- 
nacle of  the  Testimony  is  opened :  altar  and  incense  are  seen :  angels  blow  their 
trumpets :  harpers  harp  with  their  harps :  the  heavenly  things  themselves  are  so 
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His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power 
And  inaocesslble  majesty.    Ah  I  why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 
God's  ftneient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roQ& 
That  our  firail  hands  kaye  ra«9ed  1-^Bryant. 

TSSXmSHT.— The  Vew 

All  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  heathen  world,  all  the  penetration  of  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  had  never  been  able  to  produce  such  a  system  of 
moral  duty^  and  so  rational  an  account  of  Providence  and  of  man,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament. — Beattie. 

Christ  doth  not  only  speak  of  a  Testament,  but  He  calleth  it  a  "New  Testa- 
nent,'*  which  words  never  met  together  before ;  as  though  the  Law  were  for  the 
old  man  to  mortify  him,  and  the  Gospel  for  the  new  man  to  comfort  him  again ; 
or  as  if  the  Old  Testament  had  so  washed  her  face,  and  changed  her  apparel,  at 
Christ's  second  coming,  that  one  would  not  think  it  the  same,  but  a  New  Testa- 
ment, because  even  now  she  was  shadowed  with  a  thousand  ceremonies,  and  now 
they  are  gone  from  her  like  a  mist  at  the  sun-rising.  As  Christ  calleth  love  *'  a 
new  oommandment,**  because  He  renewed  it,  like  a  law  worn  out  of  memory ;  so 
He  calleth  the  promise  of  salvation  "  a  New  Testament,"  because  as  it  was  renewed 
to  Shem,  and  after  renewed  to  Abraham,  and  after  renewed  to  David,  so  now  He 
renewed  it  again,  which  should  be  alway  new  and  fresh  to  us. — H.  Smith, 


-The  Old 

Our  Lord  declared  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Jews  possessed  it  in  His  time, 
to  be  the  Word  of  God — Mark  vii.  13.  He  adopted  the  three-fold  division  of  it 
into  **  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms : "  and  though  He  frequently  charged 
the  Jews  with  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions.  He 
nerer  aoeuaed  them  of  corrupting  the  text. — NicholU. 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  primer,  the  grammar,  the  syntax  of  Christianity. — 
Detm  M'Neile. 

TESXAJOEHTa— The  Old  and  Vew 

Tliey  are  like  the  rolls  on  which  they  were  anciently  written,  before  books  of 
the  present  form  were  invented.  It  is  but  one  sulyeot  and  one  system  from 
beginning  to  end ;  but  the  view  which  we  obtain  of  it  grows  clearer  and  clearer, 
as  we  unwind  the  roll  that  contpns  it. — R,  Cecil, 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Old  Testament  ends  with  the  word  curse,  but 
the  New  with  a  precious  blessing,  even  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 
Wkitfield. 

The  main  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  comprised  in  the  sentence — 
"  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments ;  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  The 
main  principle  of  the  New  is — "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved."  And  yet,  round  these  two  siniple  sentences  what  masses  of  beauty 
and  illustration  have  been  collected  I  To  enforce  them,  what  arguments,  what 
eloquence,  what  poetry,  have  been  employed!  Say,  rather,  that  those  truths, 
from  their  exeeeding  breadth,  greatness,  and  magnetic  power,  have  levied  a 
tribute  from  multitudinous  regions,  and  made  every  form  of  thought  and  com- 
poeitioB  lobservient  to  their  influence  and  end. — O.  QiyUlan. 


B  UZT.— The  Cbaiu  of  K 

B  Ko  Rlight  ilLfflenlt/  Uiis  to  a  begioDer.  nere  lies  belbre  him  ilua  TisEid(>ft( 
B  book — the  Bible,  with  all  iu  aacient  biitoriee,  its  marvelloui  propheoA  il 
W  ■  JMvfrjand  dootrinea,  iU  elaborate  practical  eihortatiooa.  Wbat  is  he  to  uMI 
B  Where  ii  be  to  begin?  The  worst  plan  ha  aan  adopt  Is  bi  tbiak  of  a  tQlyMtO! 
B>  topio  on  which  he  feels  inclined  to  adJreis  the  people,  and  then  to  tam  otsi  tt 
H'  jMtea  of  the  Bible  nntil  he  can  drop  on  some  eipreaaioa,  rerae,  or  etoi;  whU 
B  '  be  eta  accommodate  to  his  purpose.  Ir  tlii«  be  an  OKlinarf  habit,  the  resnll  ri 
m  be  distorted  views  of  Scripture,  texts  iliswrered  trom  their  context  md  191 
W  meanil)^,  and  an  occommodaliaD  of  the  Word  of  Ood  to  our  pi«-conc«iTed  HA 
W  iDBleod  of  a  Bibordiaatian  oF  our  minds  to  the  gniiUnco  of  that  Word.  All 
I  Beneral  rule,  the  appointed  ESrvices  of  tho  Church  on  her  difl^nt  Suadajio* 
I  FeEtivoIg,  the  Lessoas,  the  EpisUe  and  the  Goapel,  will,  fuc  some  years,  afford  tU^ 
F  {tmcher  campreheniive,  jet  <<p«ciilc  euhjecls  for  hia  choire ;  at  all  eieoU.tliT 
K  ma;  guide  bis  mind  to  tbe  most  guitable  and  proStsbla  tupifs  fui  r^jiiada^ 
%  Hon. — Dian  Clou. 

I  Do  not  thooae  a  text  which  appears  odd.  the  choice  of  which  vanitf  lUrV 
W\  iopposed  to  diutale ;  uor  a  text  of  ceasure — this  is  assimiing ;  nor  a  tfxl  teiJilt 
B  (s  ouriouB  and  knotQ'  queationa — then  it  wonld  be  said  that  70U  preached  pB- 
B  Hlf ;  but  ohooae  a  text  of  an  ordinary'  edifying  nature,  conneotiag  doctriiu  ai 
■>  piMtice  toBslber.— Dr.  Slurtevant. 

I    TEXT.— Hm  Matter  of 
m        Nothing  is  text  but  what  waa  epoken  in  the  Bible,  and  meant  thcnf  fct  [htW 
Ktnd  ploco;  the  rest  is  applicatiitn.  which  a  discreet  man  may  du  well;  bin  tt 
H^Ub  scripture,  not  the  Holy  GbosU—Selden. 

TSXT — XsditatlDn  oa  a 

In  the  plainest  iBit  there  is  a  world  of  holiness  and  •piritoalitj.  It  nujtig, 
atonc«  reading  or  looking  we  see  little  or  nothing,  as  El^ah's  servant;  be  ■est 
out  once,  and  saw  nothing;  therefore  he  was  oommoiided  to  look  seren  tisMS. 
■'  What  now?''  sajs  the  prophet.  "I  see  a  cloud  tisiDg,  like  a  man's  liscd;''liii 
hj  and  hy  the  whole  surfuce  of  the  hesvenB  was  covered  with  clouds.  So  7011  mv 
look  ligbtl;  npon  a  Scripture  and  see  nothing;  look  again,  and  yea  will  aal  * 
little  ;  but  look  seven  times  upon  it — meditate  often  npon  it,  and  there  jou  ilun 
see  a  light  like  that  of  the  sun. — Can/I. 

TEXT. — Ons  Test  Explaiu  uuthar 

As  a  diamond  can  be  best  cnt  b;  another  diamond,  so  will  one  text  reaoln  uid 
explain  another. — Dr.  Cumnting. 

TEXT.— Tbe  Sight 

The  right  text  is  the  one  which  comesof  itself  during  reading  and  medititiDa; 
which  accompanies  you  in  walks,  goes  to  bed  with  ;on,  and  rises  with  yon.   Oi 

Buch  a  text  tlioughts  swarm  and  cluster  like  beet  tipon  a  hrancb Dr.  J. '. 

AUxander. 

TSXT.— The  Bpiritoal  AppltMtl«ii  of  a 

Tbe  spiritual  application  of  a  text  should  flow  nalnrallj  fhim  the  lil«nl  nM- 
pretetion ;  for  to  affix  a  fimciful — not  to  say  fantastical — meaning  to  a  psM^s  <t 
Cod's  Word,  under  stt  idea  of  spiritnalizing  the  text,  is  abominable.    By  mdt  ( 
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method  errors  have  been,  and  still  are,  propagated  ;  and  many  congregations  are 
Upt  in  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God. — Br,  SturUvant, 

lEXT.—The  Treatment  of  a 

First,  yon  mast  thoroughly  sift  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Be  sure  you  un- 
dentand  your  text  yourself  before  you  attempt  to  expMn  it  to  others.  Bead  it  in 
the  original ;  exaoune  the  context ;  satisfy  yourself  respecting  the  mind  of  the 
inqdred  writer.  On  no  account  consult  commentators,  text-books,  or  divines 
upon  the  subject,  until  you  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  your  own  mind ; 
otherwise  you  will  become  the  mere  retailer  of  other  men's  ideas  without  any 
diaiicter  or  style  of  your  own.  Go  to  them  afterwards  to  correct  your  judgment, 
or  to  enrich  or  enlarge  your  discussion,  but  work  on  your  own  stores  first.  Ask 
youself— What  is  the  leading  idea,  object,  purpose  of  the  divine  writer  or  speaker 
in  this  passage  ?  There  always  is  one,  and  a  principal  one ;  search  for  it  till  you 
And  it;  having  found  it,  grasp  it  firmly ;  never  lose  sight  of  it ;  it  is  to  be  the 
centre  light  of  your  picture,  the  grand  subject  of  your  discourse,  to  which  every- 
thing else  is  to  be  subordinated ; — this  is  the  thought,  the  truth,  the  doctrine,  the 
eommand,  which  you  are  to  illustrate,  wr  vindicate,  or  explain,  or  recommend,  or 
•pply— you  must  work  firom  it  and  to  it— rejecting  all  subjects,  however  tempting, 
which  do  not  necessarily  spring  out  of  it,  or  lead  you  to  it. — Dean  Close, 

HIT.— Two  Diseourses  from  One 

It  is  unsafe  for  any  man  customarily  to  derive  two  discourses  from  a  single  text. 
At  times  it  may  be  done  with  advantage ;  but  it  cannot  be  regularly  done  even  by 
men  of  the  first  talents,  unless  they  would  sacrifice  the  profit  of  their  hearers. 
Much  more  will  it  transcend  the  power  of  the  great  body  of  preachers.  Should 
they  utter  nothing  but  truth — a  thing  scarcely  to  be  hoped,  they  will  not  fail 
either  to  be  weak,  and  on  this  account  unprofitable,  or  to  make  their  discourses 
disgusting  by  numerous  and  very  tedious  repetitions. — President  Dwight. 

TEXTS.— Ohriit'i 

With  the  stone  of  Jacob's  well  for  a  pulpit,  and  its  water  for  a  text.  He 
preaehed  salvation  to  the  Samaritan  woman.  A  little  child  which  He  takes 
from  its  mother's  side,  and  holds  up  blushing  in  His  arms  before  the  astonished 
andience,  is  the  text  for  a  sermon  on  humility.  A  husbandman  on  a  neighbour- 
ing height  between  Him  and  the  sky,  who  strides  with  long  and  measured  steps 
over  the  field  he  sows,  supplies  a  text  from  which  He  discourses  on  the  Go8x>el, 
and  its  effects  on  different  classes  of  hearers.  In  a  woman  baking;  in  two  women 
who  sit  by  some  cottage-door  grinding  at  the  mill ;  in  an  old,  strong  fortalice, 
perched  on  a  rock,  whence  it  looks  across  the  brawling  torrent  to  the  ruined  and 
roofless  gable  of  a  house  swept  away  by  the  mountain-floods — Jesus  found  texts. 
FVom  the  birds  that  simg  above  His  head,  and  the  lilies  that  blossomed  at  His 
iieet.  He  discoursed  on  the  care  of  God;  these  His  texts,  and  providence  Hid 
theme. — Dr.  Guthrie. 

Tn  the  days  of  His  incarnation,  the  Model  Preacher  invariably  seized  on  some 
current  event  for  His  text,  and  His  discourse  sprang  out  of  it.  St.  Paul  did  the 
same  thing  when  standing  on  Mars'  hill,  and  before  the  throne  of  Felix.  To 
imitate,  in  some  humble  measure,  such  notable  examples,  the  preacher  of  the 
present  day  must  select  some  Bible  text  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  moral 
condition  or  spiritual  noed  of  his  hearers,  and  his  discourse  must  be  based  upon 
it,  or  he  will  let  slip  many  golden  opportunities  for  usefulness. — Dr.  Dav^ies. 
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«ritical  manner,  taking  up  the  different  or  erroneous  views  that  have  been 
idvanced  respecting  them,  and  refdting  these  views,  either  by  logical  arguments, 
V  by  an  exposure  of  them  by  a  true  critical  exposition  of  such  texts  of  Scripture 
M  bear  upon  the  controverted  subjects.  Positive  theology  is  that  mode  of  treat- 
ing divinity  which  consists  in  an  exclusive  appeal  to  the  testimonies  of  the 
Fathers,  and  the  decrees  and  canons  of  Councils,  which,  being  considered  as 
determining  the  sense  of  the  Church,  render  the  doctrines,  thus  determined, 
fixed  and  cettain.  SchoUutie  theology  is  that  part  or  species  of  divinity  which 
dears  and  discusses  questions  by  reason  and  argument;  in  which  sense  it  stands, 
Lq  some  measure,  opposed  to  positive  divinity,  which  is  founded  on  the  authority 
of  Fathers  and  Councils.  Systematic  theology  is  such  a  methodically  arranged 
form  of  the  great  txuUis  and  precepts  of  religion  as  enables  the  student  to  con- 
template them  in  their  natural  connection,  and  thus  to  perceive  both  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  parts  and  the  symmetry  of  the  whole. — Buck. 

THXOLOOY.— Judging  of 

Theology,  so  Deut  as  it  proceeds  beyond  the  certain  announcements  of  Revela- 
tion, consists  in  results  of  human  reasoning  and  philosophizing.  So  far,  of 
oomse,  it  should,  like  any  other  science,  be  examined  and  judged  of  in  the  inde- 
pendent and  just  exercise  of  reason.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  profane  and  haughty 
gpint  that  moves  not  soffcly,  and  tremblingly,  and  with  great  self-diffidence,  over 
all  the  grotmd  of  Christian  theology. — Dr,  Skinner. 

THSOLOeY^MaauOi  of 

Manuals  of  theology  are  ladders  by  which  we  ascend  to  the  lofty  heights  of 
divine  truth,  and  therefore  they  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  diadems  of 
Idngs^ — Dr.  Davies. 

TEBOLOOY. — Old-Faahiomed 

I  long  for  a  theology  and  I  love  a  Gospel  that  has  in  it  power  to  shake  a  man 
— that  has  in  it  thunder  as  well  as  rain  and  dew.  Those  Delia  Crascan  teachers 
that  are  all  pulp,  are  like  thin  fogs  hanging  over  shallow  oceans.  The  old  rugged 
doctrines  of  the  Schools  may  be  too  sharp  here  or  there,  and  they  may  have 
wrecked  many  a  sensitive  nature ;  but,  after  all,  those  old  rugged  doctrines  have 
in  them  power  both  for  condemnation  and  for  lifting  up  and  consolation. — H.  W. 
Beecher. 

THEOLOGY — ^Fenonally  Experiemced. 

Theology,  if  it  remains  with  us  merely  as  a  science,  will  do  us  no  spiritual 
service.  It  may  stimulate  thought,  widen  the  realm  of  intelligence,  afford  scope 
and  incentive  to  our  speculative  factdties,  and  develop  our  powers  of  logic  and 
controversy.  But  what  boots  all  this  ?  Devils  in  depravity  and  torture  are  theo- 
logians. It  is  only  when  theological  truths  pass  from  the  intellect  to  the  heart, 
and  thence  circulate  as  blood  through  every  particle  of  our  being — in  other 
words,  when  doctrines  are  translated  into  deeds,  that  they  really  serve  us.  The- 
ology is  bread ;  but  undigested  bread  does  not  impart  health,  but  impairs  it ;  does 
not  invigorate  the  man,  but  enfeebles  him.  A  great  the  ologian  is  often  a  moral 
invalid. — Dr.  Thomas. 

THXOLOOY.— Progress  in 

There  is  a  progress  in  theology,  as  well  as  in  other  sciences :  a  progress,  that 
is,  not  in  the  sense  of  any  new  truth  to  be  discovered,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
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fuller  and  moce  perfect  understanding  nf  the  truth  irbiiih  «e  alreudj-  hurc.  Tb; 
revdalion  whioli  U  complate,  as  it  comaa  from  God,  miiy  b6  progreesiYe,  u  it  ia 
apprehended  bjiu.  Who  will  ssf  thor«  has  boec  naodTODce  in  the  principlMof 
Bocred  hertnenoutics  since  the  lima  of  tlie  Gteek  and  lAtin  FotlitiTs  7  or  that, 
with  all  the  light  vluch  niodom  IrsvsUeTs  have  thrown  npon  llie  topogrspli;  uid 
natural  histor;  of  the  Eeet,  the  language  of  the  Bible  ia  no  better  anJentood 
DOW  tlian  it  was  three  conturiea  ago  r  Has  no  gMO,  in  coasistencj  and  cleaneas, 
accrued  to  oar  religvouB  ptulOBophy  from  a  more  asiiduoos  etUtiTatiaD,  in  our 
day,  of  mental  and  morul  Hdencer  And  ore  there  not  many  forms  ot  difflenlly 
and  cavil  in  relation  \s  Chriatianit;,  which,  though  ocnasiODiiig  mncb  pRTplciJ^ 
to  the  thoughirul  mind  in  paat  agcB,  liava  been  bo  cleared  up  bj  our  more  ripeaed 
critidam  and  sobolaiship,  (bat  the  boldest  adveraary  of  the  faith  would  not  dar* 
to  urge  them  now  •  Willingly,  therefore,  and  with  Etrong  confidence,  let  Ihe 
religious  teacher  go  hand  in  hand  with  oil  litcror?  and  acieutlftc  prugriiaa.  Let 
him  not  fear  to  mould  hii  tbeulogical  teaching  upon  the  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  times,  and  in  harmony  with  it. — D.  Moore. 

THEOIOOT Seienee  Indebted  to 

Theology  comprchcnda  aUothoraiueociisasita  trilnilarieB,  and  willi  a  generont 
reciprocity  diiTuses  through  thorn  all  a  genial  influence;  it  derirea  iUustrationB 
t>Dm  all  arts,  and  returns  a  BinguJar  and  eometimeB  Bcarodj  visible  aid  in  the  pro- 
secution of  all.  The  inlrica[<-  and  complex  theory  of  law  would  be  more  clearly 
elQcidated  if  onr  lawyara  were  better  theologians,  and  their  pleas  »ould  be  more 
perspicuous  and  cogent  if  thoj  were  more  tally  bosed  on  the  ecience  of  the  God  of 
equity.  The  structure  of  the  human  frame  would  be  more  thoroaghly  undorEtood 
if  our  physicians  were  more  conversant  wilh  the  analogies  which  may  be  traced 
between  tho  ol^jeot  so  fearfully  made  and  Him  who  so  wonderflilly  made  it ;  and 
they  would  practise  with  mora  safety  and  skill  if  their  minds  were  more  elerati^il, 
and  IhtirbeflitS  more  purified,  by  those  prinoiplBH  whioh,  though  but  faintly  traced 
in  all  Ihe  fJunnnlii.'UP.  iiii.:  oiliil.i(-d  pt>rfefllv  ia  the  uuivcrEul  souivp.  If  theology 
renders  such  important  serrice  to  other  sciences  and  other  arts,  it  must  be  pre- 
eminently serviceable  to  the  science  and  the  ait  of  pulpit  eloquence ;  and  the 
preacher  mast  feel  that  his  success  in  preaching  depends  not  on  his  graces  of 
delivery,  or  his  baauties  of  style,  so  moch  as  on  bis  enlarged  and  fnmiiiaf 
acqnainlance  with  the  principles  of  religion. — Pro/mor  Park. 
THEOLOOT.— The  Btndj  of 

The  study  of  theology  condnces  to  the  preacher's  eloquence  becaose  it  conduces 
to  hia  greatest  vigour  of  mind  and  heart.  The  mnthematicg  will  even  yield  to 
theology  in  their  tendency  to  discipline  the  intellect.  Indeed  Ihe  very  allusion  to 
the  ideas  of  God,  eternity,  holiness,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  whoever  comes  into 
oontsct  with  them  most  be  intellectually  quickened  and  expanded.  If  iotellec- 
tually,  stiU  more  so  morally,  BeligiouB  a^octions,  not  less  than  any  other,  are 
strengthened  by  exercise;  and  these  affections  are  exercised  only  upon  themes 
directly  or  indirectly  theological.  Ha  who  communes  with  the  tiuth  of  God, 
employs  the  means  of  spiiitnal  growth.  This  truth  has  a  singular  end  varioDs 
use  :  it  is  the  soul's  sunshine  and  aliment,  its  rain  and  dew,  and  also  its  shelter 
and  resting-place.  It  is  not  by  the  bare  formation  of  his  eentencea,  and  penning 
of  hiq  paragraphs,  that  the  writer  of  a  sermon  stimulates  bis  religions  purpose; 
it  is  by  incorporalitig  with  himself  the  theological  ideas  which  eoostilute  the  gem 
of  whioh  the  sermon  is  the  casket. — Frofettor  Park. 
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THSOLOOY.— ^jntemt  of 

Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  regarded  as  theological  systems,  may  be  compared 
to  the  thin,  empty,  crescented  forms  of  the  old  and  new  moon,  batting  at  each 
other  with  their  sharp-pointed  horns  firom  the  opposite  sides  of  a  darkened  disc. 
Scriptore  does  not  alter  the  position  of  these  two  belligerents,  but,  by  illu- 
minating the  whole  intervening  space,  it  fuses  both  into  one  glorious  orb  of  holy 
Hght. — Gordon, 

What  a  difference  must  a  Christian  and  a  minister  feel  between  the  trammels 
of  some  systems  of  theology  and  the  advantage  of  Scripture  freedom — the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  I  The  one  is  the  horse  standing  in  the  street  in  harness, 
feeding  indeed,  but  on  the  contents  of  a  bag  tossed  up  and  down ;  the  other,  the 
same  animal  in  a  large  fine  meadow,  where  he  lies  down  in  green  pastures,  and 
feeds  beside  the  still  waters. — Jay. 

THEOBY— Little  Worth. 

Theory  is  worth  but  little,  unless  it  can  explain  its  own  phenomena,  and  it 
most  effect  this  without  contradicting  itself:  therefore  the  facts  are  sometimes 
aaaimilated  to  the  theory  rather  than  the  theory  to  the  facts. — Colton. 

THSOBY  and  EXPEBIEirCE. 

I  have  bought  tropical  morning-glory  seeds  for  the  greenhouse,  with  the 
assorance  of  the  seedsman  that  I  could  not  raise  them  out  of  doors.  I  did  raise 
them  out  of  doors ;  that  is  the  answer  I  gave  to  him.  "  But,"  he  says  <*  it  is  im- 
possible, in  our  summer  to  raise  them  ; "  but  I  did  it  "  The  summer  is  not  long 
enough,  or  warm  enough  to  raise  them  here."  I  have  raised  them,  and  I  shall 
not  give  up  my  argument  upon  that  question.  If  a  man  says  that  there  never  was 
a  Christ,  or  that  He  was  only  a  man,  I  answer  that  I  have  found  Him  of  whom 
Moses  and  the  prophets  spake.  I  have  asked  EUm — "  What  wilt  Thou  ?  "  and  He 
has  told  me ;  I  have  put  my  soul  and  my  heart,  as  He  has  commanded  me,  into  His 
hand.  Will  any  man  now  undertake  to  reason  me  out  of  the  result?  I  know  in 
whom  I  have  trusted,  and  know  what  He  has  done  for  me.  In  the  music  of  my 
life,  the  inspiration  of  every  faculty,  the  transformation  of  my  views,  the  regener- 
ation of  my  hopes — are  these  nothing  ?  Am  I  to  go  back  eighteen  hundred  years, 
with  the  sceptical  philosopher,  to  reason  about  Jerusalem,  and  about  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  reason  upon  my  own  actual  daily  positive  experience  ? — 
H,  W,  Btecher. 

THSOBY  and  PBACTICB. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  give  advice  to  his  fellow;  but  to  follow  it  one's  self  is 
not  80  easy.  Physicians  will  lecture  their  patients  most  eloquently  on  the  benefits 
of  abstinence ;  then,  if  they  are  themselves  overtaken  by  disease,  doing  the  very 
same  things  which  they  would  not  allow  their  patients  to  do  I  Theory  and  prac- 
tice  are  very  different. — Philemon, 

THmXB. — The  Bzperieneoi  of  a 

The  mind  dwells  upon  a  given  question,  till  it  becomes  absorbed  in  it,  and 
takes  it  up,  as  it  were,  into  its  own  living  operations.  Then  follows  a  kind  of 
brooding  process.  The  mind  becomes  convinced  that  there  is  a  missing  link  in 
its  knowledge,  and  that  it  lies  at  a  given  point ;  but  what  it  is,  is  still  dark  to  it. 
Bat  as  the  mind  still  broods  and  broods,  suddenly,  all  at  once,  the  new  link 
flashes  out  of  the  darkness,  and  becomes  a  definite  conception.     When  we 

ss 
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be  oolouied  for  good  or  evil  with  its  prevailing  tone  and  tendency.  Hence  for 
Just  thinking  we  require  not  alone  soond  first  principles  for  the  head,  but  also 
sound  first  principles  of  right  and  wrong  for  the  hesixL—Qarhett, 

THOT70HT.--Compreising 

He  who  thinks  mach,  says  but  little  in  proportion  to  his  thoughts.  He  selects 
that  language  which  will  convey  his  ideas  in  the  most  explicit  and  distinct  man- 
ner. He  tries  to  compress  as  much  thought  as  possible  into  a  few  words.  On 
the  contrary,  the  man  who  talks  everlastingly  and  promiscuously,  who  seems  to 
have  an  exhaustless  magazine  of  sound,  crowds  so  many  words  into  his  thoughts 
that  he  always  obscures,  and  very  firequently  conceals  them. — W,  Irving, 

THOUGHT— not  Cono«alable. 

Think'st  thou  to  be  concealed — ^thou  little  thought, 

That  in  the  curtained  chamber  of  the  soul 
Dost  wrap  thyself  so  close,  and  dream  to  do 

A  secret  work  ?    Look  to  the  hues  that  roll 
O'er  the  changed  brow;  the  moving  lips  behold. 

Linking  thee  unto  speech ; — ^the  feet  that  run 
Upon  thy  errands,  and  the  deeds  that  stamp 

Thy  lineage  plain  before  the  noon-day  sun  ; 
Look  to  the  pen  that  writes  thy  history  down 

In  those  tremendous  books  that  ne'er  unclose 
Until  the  day  of  doom,  and  blush  to  see 

How  vain  thy  trust  in  darkness  to  repose. 
Where  all  things  tend  to  judgment.     So  beware, 
O  erring  human  heart  1  what  thought  thou  lodgest  there. — Sigoumty. 

THOT70HT.— Definitions  of 

Thought  is  the  digestive  i>ower  of  the  soul :  nothing  in  the  universe  turns  to 
spiritual  nutriment  without  it :  it  is  the  pinion  on  which  it  rises  heavenward  firom 
this  polluted  earth. — Dr.  Thomas, 

The  magic  of  the  mind. — Byron. 

THOUGHT. — ^The  Immortality  of  a 

Beautiful  it  is  to  understand  and  know  that  a  thought  did  never  yet  die ; — 
that,  as  thou,  the  originator  thereof  hast  gathered  it,  and  created  it  from  the 
whole  past,  so  thou  wilt  transmit  it  to  the  whole  future.  It  is  thus  that  the  wise 
wiftTi  stands  ever  encompassed  and  spiritually  embraced  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
and  brothers,  and  there  is  a  living  literal  communion  of  saints,  wide  as  the  world 
it»e)\f.—Carlyle, 

THOUGHT.— Letting  go  a 

A  man  might  firame  and  let  loose  a  star  to  roll  in  its  orbit,  and  yet  not  have 
done  BO  memorable  a  thing  before  God,  as  he  who  lets  go  a  golden-orbed  thought 
to  roll  through  the  generations  of  time. — H.  W,  Beecher, 

THOUGHT. — ^Lieenie  of 

We  may  think,  perchance,  that  we  are  firee  to  speculate,  to  poise  historical 
credibilities,  to  boast  the  liberty  of  a  suspended  assent  to  what  seems  all  too 
olgective  and  material  for  the  falsely  spiritualizing  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which 
we  Hve.    We  may  think  so  now;  but  when  the  end  draws  near,  when  sorrows 


seij:ct  tbougbts  os  tbh 


\tn^  aa.  wbeo  ^e  vetkens,  oben  darknas  begini  to  clow  ftraond  lu,  where 
viH  mil  BtA  Getaee  at  thtnigbt  be,  uid  whM  will  it  avul  lu  f—BUhop  Ellieotl. 


Mta  of  tfaoDflit  (itfeiM  B  tntlj  KocuJerFiiI  inflnnioe  otct  raea  of  addon-  Wa 
ateira  IbM  vhicb  ire  are  not  oiir^v«s.  The  num  of  bnimpss  Dims  the  control 
■f  Iha  mta  of  Kl%i(ni>  tbonghtAiliiega.  The  utiT«  eoldiarg  and  the  Bcheming 
yiHiria  cane  (o  the  looidy  BHetic  Jishn  to  beat  sometliiiig  of  that  still,  inner 
lifc,  of  wbk-h  their  own  career  could  lell  them  nothing. — F.  W.  Roberttoru 

THOCOHT.— Xa  VaUnrntj  in 

rniformitf  in  thought  ia  an  impoasflulitj — a  gloriouB  impossibility,  Wonld 
1  hate  aUaaol  throw  oal  planti  of  eiactl;  the  sama  Hize.  and  form,  and  hnei  or 
all  ifi  to  more  wiUi  equal  apeed,  or  abine  with  equal  loatier  No :  I  would 
h««  Meh  seed  as  now.  even  to  the  tinieol  of  Il:iem  all.  to  prodooa  a  toim  pecaliar 
to  iUtU,  and  tkaa  pnaerre  for  etcr  the'  infinite  varietj'  of  out  laodBcape.  I  woold 
hart  erermora  "  one  atai  to  differ  from  another  star  in  gloTy."  and  thug  piBBerre 
the  pmrer  of  the  ni^htl;  ftrmament  to  ins[nre  me  hj  the  bonudl«sa  TariiJt;  of  iu 
Initroua  dome.  Fai  le«t  would  I  have  aU  minds  think  aiilte.  Cniformitf  in 
bnnian  thought  woold  be  an  anonialj  in  the  tmiretBa.  uid  ■  caree  to  tlie  race :  it 
would  reduce  ov  world  to  menial  b-U^nation  and  death, — Dr.  Tluiiaas. 

TSOVOHT— The  Onunwnla  of 

The  three  omamenls  of  thought  are — clearaMi,  ecoiectaeBa,  and  noraltT, — 
CathrraU. 
THODOHT. — Tlia  SUant  Bnildinf  up  of 

Silentl;  roll  ihe  chariot- wheels  on  the  mow;  ailentl;  grow  the  saplings  of  the 
forest  into  might;  trees ;  silently  born  the  atan  in  the  firmament  of  bearen ;  and 
BO  eilctiUj  ij  thought  built  upon  thought,  thai,  nt  length,  the  temple  of  truth 
greets  the  Bky,  and  God  is  seen  therein  "  the  glory  in  the  midst  I  " — Dr.  Dania. 

THOrOET— An  Unhappy 

Oft  an  unhappy  thonght. 
Telling  all  is  not  well,  falls  &om  his  soul 
Like  a  diaeosed  feather  from  the  wing 
Of  a  sicli  eagle.— .rf.  Smith. 

THOV&HT.— The  Valne  of  a 

The  value  of  a  thought  cannot  be  lold ; 
But  it  is  dearly  worth  a  Ihoasand  lives. — P.  J.  BaiUy. 
Vilio  shall  tell  the  value  of  one  true  thonght?    It  is  a  quenchless  ray  from  the 
infinite  sun,  an  ever-multiplying  bread-seed  for  milliODS,  a  fountain  of  vital 
induencee  which  no  time  shall  exhanst. — Dr.  Thotaa*. 

THOUOETS— Confined. 

Thoogbta  shut  up  want  air, 
And  spoil  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun. — I>r.  B.  Toung. 
THOnOHTS.— Ertl 

They  are  the  invisible  airy  precursors  of  all  the  storms  and 
soul — Buckrntruter. 
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THOITOHTS.— Good 

The  flashes  of  lightning  may  be  discerned  in  the  darkest  prisons ;  but  if  good 
thoughts  look  into  a  wicked  heart,  they  stay  not.  there ;  as  those  that  like  not 
their  lodging,  they  are  soon  gone. — Bishop  Hall. 

TH0T7OHT8.— Great 

Great  thoughts  proceed  from  the  heart. — VauvenargiAes. 

Who  can  mistake  great  thoughts  ? 
They  seize  upon  the  mind — arrest,  and  search, 
And  shake  it — bow  the  tall  soul  as  by  wind — 
Bush  over  it  like  rivers  over  reeds, 
Which  quaver  in  the  current — turn  us  cold, 
And  pale,  and  voiceless ;  leaving  in  the  brain 
A  rocking  and  a  ringing, — glorious. 
But  momentary  madness,  might  it  last 
And  close  the  soul  with  heaven  as  with  a  seal  1 — P.  J.  Bailey. 

^OUOHTS.— Ho  Law  tot 

Severe  decrees  may  keep  the  soul  in  awe, 

But  to  our  thoughts — what  edict  can  give  law  ? — Dry  den. 

TH0UOHT8.--01d 

It  is  good  to  respect  old  thoughts  in  the  newest  books,  because  the  old  works, 
in  which  they  stand,  are  not  read. — Richter. 

The  old  thoughts  never  die. — Dr,  Mackay, 

TE0U0ET8.— Waxidering 

They  are  like  strings  out  of  tune,  there  is  no  music  in  them. — Steele. 

THOTOHTS-Wronght.  Thonghta 

Should  be  wrought,  not  cast ;  like  temper'd  steel, 

Bum'd  and  cool'd,  bum'd  again,  and  cool'd  again. — P.  J.  Bailey, 

THBEATENINOS.— The  Divine 

These  threatenings  are  against  evil-doers,  and  while  as  terrible  as  they  are 
just  they  have  no  taint  of  bitterness.  They  are  never  vindictive.  They  proceed 
from  a  heart  of  infinite  pity,— the  heart  of  "  the  Almighty  Father.'*— Dr.  J.  P. 
ThoiU^pson. 

THBEATENDTOS.— The  Fulfilment  of  the 

You  will  sometimes  be  called  upon  to  compare  those  Scriptures  which  contain 
the  threatenings  of  God  with  those  which  record  their  fulfilment.  In  many 
divinely-recorded  instances  the  agreement  is  awfully  minute ;  such  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Antediluvian  world  and  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews,  Mid  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  comparison  is  perfectly  easy ; 
but  in  many  instances  threatenings  have  been  suspended  or  reversed,  and  these 
present  a  difficulty  which  requires  much  of  caution  and  of  wisdom.  We  must 
either  admit  that  such  threatenings  were  not  intended  to  be  taken  absolutely  and 
unconditionally,  though  no  conditions  are  expressed,  or  that  our  ordinary  ideas  of 
the  divine  unchangeableness  are  incorrect,  though  apparently  justified  by  the 
strongest  expressions  of  Scripture,  and  agreeing  with  the  clearest  deductions  of 
reason. — Dr.  Sturtevant. 
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^  ^vrork  of  our  high  calling.  The  restiDg  days  of  ChriBtians,  and  festlTals  of  the 
^'tU'eh,  must  in  no  sense  be  days  of  idleness ;  for  it  is  better  to  plough  upon  holy 
yB  than  to  do  nothing,  or  to  do  sinfully;  but  let  them  be  spent  in  the  works  of 
e  <iay,  that  is — of  religion  and  charity. — Bishop  Taylor. 

^JCR— The  ITse  of 

ITbose  husbandmen  which  rise  earliest  and  come  latest  home,  and  are  content 
^  have  their  dinner  brought  into  the  field  to  them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have 
^tter  bams  in  the  harvest  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  the  noon-time  of 
'he  day,  or  else  make  merry  with  their  neighbours.  And  so  a  scholar  that  pur- 
poseth  to  be  a  good  husbandman,  and  desireth  to  reap  and  enjoy  much  fruit  of 
l^^^ming,  must  till  and  sow  thereafter.  Our  best  seed-time,  which  be  scholars,  as 
It  is  very  timely,  and  when  we  be  young,  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and  there- 
fore it  may  not  be  let  slip  one  hour :  our  ground  is  very  hard  and  full  of  weeds, 
°^  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  very  wild,  as  Plato  saith ;  and  infinite  other 
n^olests,  which  will  make  a  thrifty  scholar  take  heed  how  he  spendeth  his  time. — 
Hicham. 

Time  is  a  gift  of  God,  a  talent'to  be  improved,  and  by  us  to  be  urged  with  the 
Bolemnity  and  zeal  becoming  the  subject,  in  the  humble  hope  of  reaching  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  of  some  who  may  have  been  acting  upon  its  momentary  depen- 
dence, as  if  their  time  were  to  endure  for  ever,  as  if  "  to-morrow  were  to  be  as 
to-day,  and  much  more  abundant."    And  here,  in  fact,  we  have  an  individual 
concern.    If  God  marks  time,  as  His  Word  assures  us  He  does,  we  must  mark 
time  also,  or  accounts  will  not  at  last  agree.    If  time  flies,  we  must  improve  it, 
and  fly  with  it ;  and  if  we  do  not,  we  must  smart  for  our  neglect.    Let  us  meditate 
on  the  words  of  the  Saviour — "  I  must  work  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  oometh 
when  no  man  can  work."    Let  us  take  St  Paul  as  our  example  in  this  particular. 
His  was  the  most  laborious  human  eiSbrt  to  improve  time  to  be  found  on  record. 
He  spent  no  part  of  his  days  in  curious  inquiries  or  knotty  speculations,  much  less 
in  amusements  and  visitings,  except  firom  '*  house  to  house"  to  teach,  to  warn,  to 
>er8uade,  and  to  urge  immediate  faith  and  repentance  on  all  classes  of  society ; 
und  if  he  committed  his  counsels  to  writing,  he  careftilly  urged  *'  the  redeeming 
»f  time.*'    This  mwt  be  our  immediate  course ;  and  may  the  Fount  of  all  Grace 
issist  us  to  be  faithfU  to  Christ,  to  souls,  and  to  ourselves  t — Dr.  Stwrtevant, 

riHS.— Well-Arranged 

Well-arranged  time  is  the  surest  mark  of  a  well-arranged  mind. — Addison. 

riTHES.— The  Custom  of 

The  custom  of  setting  apart  the  tenth  to  divine  uses  was  heathen  as  well  as 
Tewish,  and  no  doubt  sprang  originally  from  one  source. — Dean  Alford, 

riTHSa— Defined. 

God's  fee. — Haydn. 

riTHES. — A  Lesson  in  Connection  with 

The  tithing  of  cummin  must  not  be  neglected ;  but  take  heed  thou  dost  not 
leglect  the  weightiest  things  oi  the  Law— judgment,  mercy,  and  faith ;  making 
irour  prcciseness  in  the  less  a  blind  for  your  wickedness  in  the  greater. — ChimalL 

riTHES— Voluntary. 

For  the  first  eight  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  Church,  tithes  were  given 
purely  as  alms,  and  were  voluntary. — Wicliffe. 
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TITLX.— A  SenBonio 

TLe  title  lu  a  evrmoo  is  of  groat  coasequenw,  not  iodeBd  to  set  it  off  to  Ihs 
IwBt  adv&Dtaga.  dijt  mareljf  an  &  matter  of  aouuraoy,  but  in  it»  practical  reculU. 
If  tbe  title  btrjudiciuaelj  fixed  iiiiiio.  eitlier  irriltuu  or  anderetooJ.  ur  cuDceiredia 
the  pretwhrr'a  mind,  ho  feaU  himeelf  thersby  oonflnod  t«  conaistenry.^lia  feeb 
that  he  muHt  keep  to  his  title,  vhich  is  even  ■  closer  point  tltao  lua  text,  while 
tho  announcement  of  the  title  tends  also  to  keep  tbe  hearer's  oi  muler'a  mioil 
■leady  to  the  point  in  hand. — Dr.  Sturtevanl. 

TITI-n, — Tke  Fiu«li4M  of 

Thane  are  the  man 
That  have  ixtoght  litlea  :  men  may  merohandixe 
Warea,  ay,  and  trafBo  oU  commoditiefi 
From  aea  to  sea,  ay,  and  ftem  ahore  to  ■hors ; 
But  in  my  thoughts,  of  all  thiuga  tliat  are  aold, 
Tia  pity  boDooi  should  bo  bought  for  gold ; 
It  cuts  off  all  iitfiBrt,—Htyicood. 

TITLXB.— The  Wearing  of 

Titles  won  by  the  sweat  of  the  brain  and  peraistent  study,  may  be  noni  D0^ 
only  without  a  blush,  but  with  an  hoDeat  aod  ainlesa  pride, — Dr.  Daviei. 

TOLEEATIOir.— OItU  and  BseleriaBtiDBl 

Civil  toleration  is  on  impunity,  aod  aafely  granted  by  the  Stat*  to  STely  sect 
that  doea  not  maiatsiii  doatrinaa  inooneistunt  wtlh  llig  pablio  peace.  Eculesias- 
tical  toleration  is  the  allowsDce  whioh  lite  Chnroh  giaats  to  its  memben  Lo  differ 
in  certain  opinions  not  reputtd  essential,— Luciir. 

lOLBS&TION— to  be  dniMed. 

A?  to  the  thing  itself,  the  tnith  is— it  is  bettpr  iu  .■on tempi.'. linn  thnn  praptiw; 
for  reckon  all  that  ia  got  by  it  when  you  come  to  handle  it.  aod  it  can  never 
satiBly  for  the  infinite  disorders  happening  in  the  govenimeot,  the  scandal  to 
ruhgiou,  the  secret  dangers  to  public  aocietiea.  the  growth  of  hereay,  the  nursing 
up  of  parties  to  a  grandeur  so  considerable  ea  to  be  able  in  their  own  time  to 
cbange  the  laws  and  the  government.  So  that  if  the  question  be— whether  mere 
opinions  are  to  be  proa.'cuted,  it  is  certainly  true  they  onght  not.  But  if  it  Lo 
considered  how  by  opiniong  men  rifia  the  affairs  of  kingdoms,  it  is  also  as  certain 
they  ought  not  to  be  made  public  and  permitted.— Bi»Aop  Taylor. 
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TOLEBATIOH.— ThaokfolDeM  Eqjoined  for 

Be  tliankfui  that  your  lot  has  blteu  on  timi 
evil  tongues  aud  exasperated  spirits,  there  are 
com  maud. —Br.  Southey. 

TDHB.— Fragrant  Ueniorj  from  the 

As  Sowers  which  night,  when  day  is  o'er,  perfume. 
Breathes  the  sweet  mtmor;  bom  a  good  man's  tomb. — Ly 

TOHB.— A  KagulBoent 

So  sepulchred,  in  aueb  pomp  dost  lie, 

That  kinga,  for  aach  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. — Jfilton. 
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TOMBS— DMoribed. 

Tombs  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead :  a  grave  is  but  a  plain  suit,  and  a  rich 
monument  is  one  embroidered. — 8,  Rogen, 

TOns.-^The  Devil  Delights  in 

The  devil  has  special  delight  in  tombs,  because  he  loves  the  mischief  done  in 
them. — Caustein, 

TOICBS.— The  Proportion  of 

Tombs  ought,  in  some  sort,  to  be  proportioned,  not  to  the  wealth,  but  deserts 
of  the  party  interred :  yet  we  may  see  some  rich  man  of  mean  worth  loaden 
under  a  tomb  big  enough  for  a  prince  to  bear. — S.  Rogers, 

TOHGUS. — The  Aeqnirement  of  a 

The  acquirement  of  a  foreign  tongue  absorbs  the  attention  of  five  years  at 
least  in  the  case  of  ordinary  students ;  but  to  be  perfect  in  it  is  the  task  of  a 
whole  life. — E.  Davies, 

TOHGXnS.— An  Address  to  the 

Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought — 
How  few  respect,  or  use  thee  as  they  ought  I 
But  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong, 
Who  dare  dishonour  or  defile  the  tongue ; 
Who  prostitute  it  in  the  cause  of  vice, 
Or  sell  their  glory  at  the  market  price  1 — Cowper, 

TOHGXnS.— The  Duties  of  the 

To  glorify  God,  by  magnifying  His  name ;  to  sing  His  praises ;  to  declare  to 
others  His  goodness;  to  pray  to  Him  for  what  we  want;  to  make  open  profession 
of  our  subjection  to  Him ;  to  preach  His  Word ;  to  defend  His  truth ;  to  exhort 
men  to  particular  duties ;  to  confess  our  sins  to  God ;  to  defend  the  cause  of  the 
innocent  and  just ;  and  to  communicate  to  others  the  same  good  impressions  we 
have  received. — Buck. 

TONOITS. — Infloenee  of  Knowledge  on  the 

Great  knowledge,  if  it  be  without  vanity,  is  the  most  severe  bridle  of  the 
tongue.  For  so  have  I  heard,  that  all  the  noises  and  prating  of  the  pool, — ^the 
croaking  of  firogs  and  toads,  is  hushed  and  appeased  upon  the  instant  of  bringing 
upon  them  the  Ught  of  a  candle  or  torch.  Every  beam  of  reason  and  ray  of  know- 
ledge checks  the  dissolutions  of  the  tongue. — Bishop  Taylor, 

TOVGITS. — The  Power  of  the 

As  the  tongue  is  the  most  powerful  engine  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  and 
to  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  so  it  is  also  the  most  formidable  in  works. of  mischief 
and  impiety. — BUhop  Heher, 

The  tongue  of  man  cannot  be  described.  It  has  deep  inward  relations.  It  is 
the  silver  bell  of  the  soul,  or  the  iron  and  crashing  hammer  of  the  anviL  It  is 
like  a  magician's  wand,  full  of  all  incantation  and  witchery;  or  it  is  a  sceptre  in 
a  king's  hand,  and  sways  men  with  imperial  authority. — H.  W,  Beecher, 

TOKOUES.— Dying  Ken's 

They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 

Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony ; 

When  words  are  scarce,  they're  seldom  spent  in  vain ; 

For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. — Shakspehre. 
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His  words  and  works,  He  commanded  His  AposUes  to  write,  as  if  it  were  by  His 
own  hands."  Therefore  there  was  a  choice  made  of  snch  things  as  were  to  be 
written :  the  choice  was  very  good,  because  it  amply  snfficed  to  the  salvation  of 
belierers;  according  to  the  words  of  St.  John — '*  These  things  were  written  that 
ye  might  belieye  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  His  name."  And  indeed  there  cannot  be  any  probable  cause 
inducing  any  wise  man  to  believe  that  the  Apostles  should  pretend  to  write  the 
Ocspel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they  should  insert  many  things  more  than  neces- 
sary, and  yet  omit  anything  that  was,  and  yet  still  call  it  "  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Wlfen  all  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Apostolical  Acts  and  Epistles,  and 
the  Bevelations  of  St.  John,  were  all  tied  into  a  volume,  by  the  counsel  of  God, 
by  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  choice  of  the  Apostles,  tradition  was 
superseded,  se  taside,  done  away  with.  Hence,  after  the  consignation  of  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  it  was  of  little  or  no  use  in  any  question  of  faith  or  manners,  and  is 
unsafe  in  all  questions  of  present  concernment. — Bishop  Taylor, 

These  writings  be  holy ;  these  books  be  sound ;  there  is  none  other  to  be  com- 
pared to  these ;  whatsoever  is  beside  these  may  in  no  wise  be  received  among  holy 
things.  All  other  things  which  are  sought  out  and  invented,  without  their 
authority  and  testimony,  as  though  they  were  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Word  of  God  cutteth  off.  Let  us  contemn  them :  they  are  blasphemy  intolerable ; 
and  who  can  endure  them  ? — St.  Jerome. 

TRADinOH.— The  Prineiple  of 

I  will  not  seek  to  disparage  the  great  principle  of  tradition ; — that  principle 
to  which  the  Christian  Church  owes  her  Sacred  Volume  itself,  no  less  than  her 
treasure  of  formulated  doctrine,  and  the  structural  conditions  and  sacramental 
sources  of  her  life ; — ^that  principle  to  which  each  generation  of  human  society  is 
deeply  and  inevitably  indebted  for  the  accumulated  social  and  political  experiences 
of  the  generations  before.  Precious,  indeed,  to  every  wise  man — to  every  associa- 
tion of  true-hearted  and  generous  men,  must  ever  be  the  inheritance  of  th<3 
past ! — Canon  Liddon. 

TRADinOH.— Truth  Asiooiated  with 

Strange,  yet  true,  the  tradition  of  the  truth  has  sometimes  conveyed  tho 
tradition  of  falsehood  1  Under  the  very  shelter  of  an  important  doctrine,  clearly 
evinced  and  loftily  proclaimed,  and  presiding  over  all  other  doctrine,  a  train  of 
human  inventions  calculated  for  the  consolation  of  the  natural  man  have 
embodied  themselves  and  swelled  the  current  of  tradition.  In  this  unhallowed 
train  there  is  no  error  which  has  not  found  a  place,  there  is  no  gross  superstition, 
no  degrading  idolatry,  no  shameful  paganism,  which  has  not  walked  with  head 
ereet^  proud  at  being  seen  in  the  company  of  a  truth  universally  honoured. 
Thus  the  national  flag  is  sometimes  seen  floating  over  the  vessel  of  the  pirate. — 
Profeisor  Vmet, 

TBINIT7. — The  Gnudous  Concemment  of  the 

The  whole  Trinity  concern  themselves  in  man's  recovery ;  the  Father  contrives 
it ;  the  Son  lays  the  foundation  of  it  in  His  blood ;  the  Spirit  prepareth  the  soul 
for  the  participation  of  it  The  Father  showeth  the  evil  of  sin  by  making  His 
Son  a  sacrifice  for  it ;  the  Son  acknowledgeth  the  demerit  of  sin  by  consenting  to 
His  own  expiatory  death ;  the  Spirit  bears  witness  against  the  evil  of  it  by  dis- 
covering to  us  the  fllthiness  of  its  nature. — ChamocK, 
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gently,  if  he  reckone  this  mysterr  by  the  mythology  of  nambors,  by  the  cahala  of 
letters,  by  the  difitinctlons  of  the  school,  and  by  tiie  weak  inventioDS  of  dispnting 
I»eople  ;  if  he  only  talks  of  essences  and  existences,  hypostases  and  personalities, 
distinotions  without  difference,  and  priority  in  co-eqnalities,  and  unity  in  plurali- 
ties, and  of  superior  predicates  of  no  larger  extent  than  the  inferior  subjects,  he 
may  amuse  himself,  and  find  his  understanding  will  be  like  St.  Peter's  upon  the 
moont  of  Tabor  at  the  transfiguration  :  he  may  build  three  tabernacles  in  bis  head, 
and  talk  something,  but  he  knows  not  what.    But  the  good  man  that  feels  the 
*'  power  of  the  Father,"  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  is  become  **  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness, sanctification,  and  redemption ;"  he, "  in  whose  heart  the  love  of  the  Spirit  is 
spread,**  to  whom  God  hath  communicated  "  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter ;"  this 
man,  though  he  understands  nothing  of  that  wbich  is  unintelligible,  yet  he  only 
understands  the  mysteriousness  of  Uie  Holy  Trinity.    No  man  can  be  convinced 
wen  and  wisely  of  the  article  of  the  holy,  blessed,  and  undivided  Trinity,  but  he 
that  feels  the  mightiness  of  the  Father  begetting  him  to  a  new  life,  the  wisdom  of 
the  Son  building  him  up  in  a  most  holy  fiEiith,  and  tbe  love  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
making  him  to  become  like  unto  God. — Bishop  Taylor. 

TBIBITY.— The  SevelatioiL  of  the 

When  we  consider  that  the  doctrine  of  a  triad  has  been  so  evidently  received 
without  a  question  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  by  so  many  different 
nations ;  that  it  was  received  among  almost  all  those  who  were  ancient ;  that  it 
was  received  independently  of  the  Scriptures ;  that  it  was  expressed  in  so  many 
forms,  and  those  completely  decisive  as  to  the  real  meaning;  that  tbe  scheme  in 
all  these  forms  was  unanswerably  the  union  of  three  divine  beings  (or  persons) 
in  one  ;  and  that  this  scheme  was  so  often  and  so  definitely  explained  in  multiplied 
and  very  various  modes  of  expression  too  which  are  incapable  of  being  miscon- 
stmed ;  we  cannot,  I  think,  ful  to  determine  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
originally  revealed  to  the  human  race ;  and  has  almost  everywhere  been  conveyed 
down  both  in  their  worship  and  their  sacred  traditions. — President  Dwight. 

TBnriTT.— The  T7nity  of  the 

The  light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  light  of  the  air,  in  nature 
and  substance  are  one  and  the  same  light,  and  yet  they  are  three  distinct  lights : 
the  light  of  the  sun  being  of  itself,  and  from  none;  the  light  of  the  moon  from 
the  sun ;  and  the  light  of  the  air  from  them  both.  So  the  Divine  Nature  is  one, 
and  the  Persons  three;  subsisting,  after  a  diverse  manner  in  the  one  and  the 
game  nature. — J.  Spencer, . 

TBIVITT-BUII  DAT. 

This  holy  day  is  set  apart,  by  the  united  wisdom  of  the  Church,  for  celebrating 
the  greatest  mystery  in  the  universe — "  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in 
Unity," — ^the  belief  of  which,  albeit  beyond  all  human  and  angelic  comprehension, 
is,  nevertheless,  "  necessary  to  everlasting  salvation." — Dr.  Davies. 

Eternal  One,  Almighty  Trine  1 

Since  Thou  art  ours,  and  we  are  Thine, 

By  all  Thy  love  did  once  resign. 

By  all  the  grace  Thy  heavens  still  hide, 

We  pray  Thee  keep  us  at  Thy  side, 

Creator,  Saviour,  strengthening  Guide ! — Keble. 
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mrTE.— A  Condition  Hecetiary  to 

Truth  is  indeed  in  itself  a  mighty  instrument,  whatsoever  hand  may  wield  it; 
bnt  though  its  edge  may  be  as  keen  and  its  temper  as  fine  in  the  most  unhallowed 
as  in  the  holiest  hands,  in  the  former  it  must  often  prove  a  weapon  unwieldy  and 
ineffectiye  as  the  warrior's  sword  in  the  weakling's  grasp.  Conveyed  as  correctly 
bj  hoinan  lips  as  by  the  pages  of  a  book,  truth  spoken  is  yet  for  its  influence  by 
no  means  as  independent  of  the  moral  make  and  structure  of  the  living  teacher, 
tt  truth  written  of  the  &bric  of  the  printed  page.  To  be  duly  effective,  truth 
most  not  merely  fisdl  from  the  lip,  but  breathe  forth  from  the  life :  it  must  come, 
notUke  incense  from  the  censer  that  only  holds  it,  but  like  fragrance  from  a  flower, 
exhaling  from  a  nature  suffused  with  it  throughout. — Profetior  CaWd. 

ISUIH.— Tho  Connoction  of 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  in  every  branch  of  truth.    God  is  holy ;  this 
is  a  first  truth.    A  holy  God  can  have  no  intimate  communion  with  unholy  crea- 
tures ;  this  is  a  second  truth  which  follows  from  the  first.    God,  who  can  have  no 
conmiunion  with  unholy  creatures,  can  have  no  communion  with  men  who  are 
unholy  creatures ;  this  is  a  third  truth  which  follows  from  the  second.    Men  who 
are  unholy  creatures,  being  incapable  as  such  of  communion  with  the  happy  God, 
must,  on  that  very  account,  be  entirely  miserable ;  this  is  a  fourth  truth  which 
follows  from  the  third.    Men,  who  must  be  absolutely  miserable,  because  they  can 
have  no  communion  with  the  holy  happy  God,  become  objects  of  the  compassion 
of  that  God,  who  is  as  loving  and  merciful  as  he  is  happy  and  holy ;  this  is  a  fifth 
tjuth  which  follows  firom  the  fourth.    This  loving  and  merdfol  God  is  naturally 
inclined  to  relieve  a  multitude  of  His  creatures,  who  are  ready  to  be  plunged  into 
the  deepest  miseries ;  this  is  a  sixth  truth  which  follows  from  the  fifth.    From 
the  merciAil  inclination  of  God  to  relieve  a  multitude  of  His  creatures  from  the 
greatest  sorrows,  follows  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ ;  because  it  was  fit  that  the 
remedy  chosen  of  God  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  men  should  bear  a  proi>ortLon  to 
the  causes  which  produced  it.    From  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ's  mission  follows 
the  necessity  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  because  it  would  bave  been  impossible  for  men 
to  have  discovered  by  their  own  speculations  the  way  of  salvation,  unless  they  had 
been  assisted  by  a  supernatural  revelation.    From  the  doctrines  of  the  mission  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  follows  this  most  comfortable 
truth — that  we  are  the  objects  of  the  love  of  God,  even  of  love  the  most  vehement 
and  sincere  that  can  be  imagined.    And,  as  we  are  the  ol^ects  of  that  love  which 
Ood  hath  commended  to  us  in  His  Son,  it  follows  that  no  bounds  can  be  set 
to  our  happiness, — that  there  is  no  treasure  too  rich  in  the  mines  of  the  blessed 
God,  no  duration  too  long  in  eternity,  no  communion  with  the  Creator  too  close, 
too  intimate,  too  tender,  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect;  according  to  that 
comfortable — ^that  ecstatic  maxim  of  the  AposUe — "  He  who  spared  not  His  own 
Son,  but  freely  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?''—5aunyi. 

TUUTH. — Connterff its  of 

Alas  for  truth  1 
It  hath  so  many  counterfeits.    The  words. 
That  to  a  child  were  written  legibly, 
Are  by  the  wise  mistaken,  and  when  light 
Hath  made  the  brow  transparent,  and  the  faca 
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TK17TH — between  Extremes. 

All  extremes  are  error.  The  reverse  of  error  is  not  truth,  bnt  error.  Tmth 
lies  between  these  extremes. — 12.  Cecil, 

T&UTH.— Finding,  but  not  Loving 

He  that  finds  truth,  withont  loving  her,  is  like  a  bat,  which,  though  it  have 
eyes  to  discern  that  there  is  a  sun,  yet  hath  so  evil  eyes  that  it  cannot  delight  in 
the  sun. — Sidney. 

TBUTH.— Tho  Foree  of 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  fUlly  persuaded  that  the  most  powerful  goddess,  and 
one  that  rules  mankind  with  the  most  authoritative  sway,  is  Truth.  For  though 
she  is  resisted  by  all,  and  oftentimes  has  drawn  up  against  her  the  plausibilities 
of  falsehood  in  tiie  subtlest  forms,  she  triumphs  over  all  opposition.  I  know  not 
bow  it  is  that  she,  by  her  own  unadorned  charms,  forces  herself  into  the  heart  of 
man.  At  times  her  power  is  instantly  felt ;  at  other  times,  though  obscured  for 
a  while,  she  at  last  bursts  forth  in  meridian  splendour,  and  conquers  by  her 
innate  force  the  falsehood  with  which  she  had  been  oppressed. — Tolyhiut. 

TRUTH.— The  Oarb  of 

Truth  must  never  bow  to  fashion  or  prejudice;  but  her  garb  may  be  varied. — 
R,  CeeiL 

TBUTH — Gathered  firom  Doubt 

He  from  doubt  gathered  truth,  like  snow  from  clouds, 
The  most  and  whitest  from  the  darkest — P.  J,  Bailey, 

TBTJTH. — Giving  a  Poor  Acoonnt  of 

What  I  shall  the  adversaries  of  the  faith  be  able  to  state  what  is  wUrue  with 
brevity,  clearness,  and  plausibility,  while  we  give  so  poor  an  account  of  the  truth 
that  it  makes  people  weary  to  listen  to  it,  prevents  them  from  getting  any  insight 
into  its  real  meaning,  and  leaves  them  disinclined  to  believe  it? — St,  Augxutine, 

TBUTH — God-Imparted. 

But  what  is  truth  ?    'Twas  Pilate's  question,  put 

To  Truth  itself,  that  deigned  him  no  reply. 

And  wherefore  ?    Will  not  God  impart  His  light 

To  them  that  ask  it?    Freely, — 'tis  His  joy, 

His  glory,  and  His  nature,  to  impart; 

But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere. 

Or  negligent  inquirer,  not  a  spark. — Cowj^er, 

TBUTH.— The  Guide  into  all 

Tmth  may  be  compared  to  some  cave  or  grotto,  with  wondrous  stalactites 
hanging  from  the  roof,  and  others  starting  from  the  floor;  a  cavern  glittering 
with  spar  and  abounding  in  marvels.  Before  entering  the  cavern  you  inquire  for 
a  guide,  who  comes  with  his  lighted  flambeau.  He  conducts  you  down  to  a  con- 
siderable  depth,  and  you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  cave.  He  leads  you 
through  difibrent  chambers.  Here  he  points  you  to  a  little  stream  rushing  fh)m 
amid  the  rocks,  and  indicates  its  rise  and  progress;  there  he  points  to  some 
peculiar  rock,  and  tells  you  its  name ;  then  takes  you  into  a  large  natural  hall, 
tells  you  how.many  persons  once  feasted  in  it,  and  so  on.  Truth  is  a  grand  series 
of  caverns.    It  is  our  glory  to  have  so  great  and  wise  a  conductor  as  the  Holy 

TT 
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TBTFTH.— The  Love  of 

The  love  of  truth,  as  we  value  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  or  the  esteem  of 
the  world,  should  be  cultivated.  In  all  our  proceedings  it  will  make  us  direct 
and  consistent. — Dr,  Blair. 

He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than  truth  will  proceed  by  loving 
his  own  sect  or  Church  better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  himself  better 
than  alL— 5.  T.  Coleridge, 

TBITTH.— Kan  a  Steward  for 

Truth  is  not  man's  property,  which  he  may  keep  to  himself;  it  is  confined  to 
him  as  a  steward ;  and  woe  to  him  if  he  do  not  utter  it,  and  give  to  it  all  the 
breadth  of  which  he  and  it  are  capable  1 — Dr.  Mellor, 

TBTTTH.— Kissing 

Men  miss  truth  more  often  from  their  indifference  about  it,  than  from  intel- 
lectual incapacity. — Archbishop  Whately. 

TRUTH.— Obtaining  and  Holding  Fast  the 

Preach  the  truth;  and  for  this  end  you  must  seek  and  get  it;  and  this  iB 
among  the  hardest  labours  of  life.  To  see  things  as  they  are,  to  see  them  through 
a  clear,  uncoloured  medium,  to  strip  them  of  every  disguise,  to  put  to  silence  our 
own  passions  and  prejudices,  to  resist  the  intolerance,  the  servility,  the  established 
errors  and  earthly  modes  of  thought,  the  arrogant  pretensions  and  the  nervous 
fears  of  the  multitude  around  us,  and,  amid  all  these  hindrances  and  obscurations, 
to  discern  the  truth  in  all  its  simplicity  and  majesty ; — ^this  is  a  labour  which 
turns  to  sport  the  toil  of  the  hands  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  to  hold  fast 
this  truth  openly,  fearlessly,  amid  outcry,  scorn,  desertion,  and  persecution,  is  a 
heroism  before  which  the  exploits  of  conquerors  grow  vulgar  and  tamel — Dr. 
Channing, 

TBTJTH. — The  Operations  of 

Divine  truth  exerts  on  the  mind  of  man  at  once  a  restorative  and  a  self-mani- 
festing power.  It  creates  in  the  mind  the  capacity  by  which  it  is  discerned.  As 
light  opens  the  close-shut  flower-bud  to  receive  light,  or  as  the  sunbeam,  playing 
on  a  sleeper's  eyes,  by  its  gentle  irritation  opens  them  to  see  its  own  brightness ; 
80  the  truth  of  God,  shining  on  the  soul,- quickens  and  stirs  into  activity  the 
faculty  by  which  that  very  truth  is  perceived.  It  matters  little  which  of  the  two 
operations  be  first ;  practically  they  may  be  regarded  as  simultaneous.  The  per- 
ception rouses  the  faculty,  and  yet  the  faculty  is  impHed  in  the  perception.  The 
truth  awakens  the  mind,  and  yet  the  mind  must  be  in  activity  ere  the  truth  can 
reach  it.  And  the  same  two-fold  process  is  carried  on  in  the  whole  subsequent 
progress  of  the  soul. — Professor  Caird. 

TRUTH. — Fleasnre  Derived  from 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  ux>on  the  shore,  ffbd  to  see  ships  tossed  npon  the  sea; 
— a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the 
adventurers  thereof,  below;  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  standing  upon  the 
vantage  ground  of  truth — a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is 
always  clear  and  serene — to  see  the  errors  and  wanderings,  and  mists  and  tem- 
pests, in  the  vale  below,  so  always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with 
gwelUng  or  pride. — Lord  Bacon. 
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the  star  in  the  east  biightens  into  the  glorious  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
and  all  the  mercies  of  redemption  are  clearly  displayed  through  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant. — Bithop  Sumner. 

TBTJTH — ^not  to  be  Served  by  Falsehood. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  for  Gkxi's  truth ;  because  God  will  not  be  served 
by  that  which  He  hates,  and  there  are  no  defects  in  truth  which  need  such 
violent  remedies.  God  hath  created  and  communicated  to  mankind  not  only 
sufficient  but  abundant  justifications  of  whatsoever  He  hath  commanded  us  to 
believe ;  therefore  He  hates  infinitely  to  have  His  glorious  economy  of  £uth  and 
truth  to  be  disordered  and  discomposed  by  the  productions  of  hell,  as  every  lie  is 
of  the  deviL — Bishop  Taylor, 

TBUTH.— The  Simplicity  of 

The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  whilst,  in  one  view  of  it,  so  profound  that  the 
highest  angel's  intellect  may  be  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  its  mysterious 
depths,  is  yet,  in  another,  so  simple,  that  the  lisping  babe  at  a  mother's  knee 
may  learn  its  meaning. — Professor  Caird. 

TBTTTH — ^in  a  Small  Compass. 

Truth  lies  in  a  small  compass;  and  if  a  well  has  been  assigned  her  fur  a 
habitation,  it  is  as  appropriate  from  its  narrowness  as  its  depth. — Colton, 

TBTTTH. — Speak  the 

Speak  the  truth,  by  all  means ;  let  it  fall  upon  the  hearts  of  men  with  all  the 
imparted  energy  by  which  the  Spirit  gives  it  power ;  but  speak  the  truth  in  love, 
and,  perchance,  it  may  subdue  them  by  its  winsome  beauty,  and  prompt  their 
acknowledgment  that  it  is  altogether  lovely.  Such  an  one,  holding  truth  in  the 
heart,  speaking  it  lovingly  firom  the  lip,  exhibiting  its  power  in  the  beneficent 
workings  of  the  life, — such  an  one  wiU  be  the  chief  benefactor  of  his  species, 
though  eloquence  may  pour  no  eulogy  on  his  merits,  and  though  the  common 
annals  of  fame  may  pass  him  by. — Dr.  Punshon, 

TBTJTH.— The  Triumph  of 

Truth  scorns  the  impotence  of  man;  and  on  the  grave  of  many  a  persecutor, 
it  has,  with  undying  energy,  once  more  reared  its  divine  banner. — Zschokke. 

Whether  it  be  ridiculed,  travestied,  or  crushed  beneath  a  heap  of  hostile 
theories,  truth,  when  its  day  is  come,  will  issue  from  your  rubbish  in  all  the 
brightness  of  its  eternal  youth ; — will  trample  under  foot  your  accumulations  of 
falsehoods ; — will  look  full  at  the  sun,  and  the  whole  earth  beholding  her  shall 
clap  its  hands. — Gasparin. 

TBTTTH. — The  Triumphs  of 

The  triumphs  of  truth  are  the  most  glorious,  chiefly  because  they  are  the 
most  bloodless  of  all  victories,  deriving  their  highest  lustre  from  the  number  of 
the  saved,  not  of  the  slain. — Colton. 

TBTTTH.— The  Voioe  and  Bnd  of 

All  truth  speaks  in  one  voice,  and,  though  in  different  tones,  for  one  end ; 
that  voice  is  the  voice  of  God — that  end  is  the  weal  of  man. — Dr.  Thomas. 

TBTTTH.— The  Way  to  Teach 

The  most  powerful  way  of  teaching  truth  is  to  show  what  it  has  done  for 
you. — Hf  W.  Beeclier. 
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TYPE. — The  Cktmpletion  of  a 

A  type  is  no  longer  a  type  when  the  thing  typified  comes  to  be  actually 
exhibited. — Dr.  8<mtK 

TTPE. — DefinitionB  of  a 

A  type  is  an  action  or  occnrrence  in  which  one  event,  person,  or  circumstance, 
is  intended  to  represent  another,  similar  to  it  in  certain  respects,  bat  of  more 
importance,  and  generally  future.  The  Scriptures  describe  a  type  as  "  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come."  Shadows  are  not  exact  resemblances,  but  give  only  a 
dark  outline,  yet  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  convey  some  general  idea  of  the 
body,  especially  when  afterwards  we  have  the  body  with  which  to  compare 
them. — NicholU. 

A  type  is  not  only  a  resemblance  of  some  fhture  thing,  but  it  was  designed  to 
resemble  it  in  its  original  constitution. — BUhop  Manh* 

TTFEL — The  Prophetical  Character  of  a 

A  type  is  a  species  of  prophecy ;  only  it  goes  beyond  the  niere  prediction  of  that 
future  which  it  portrays ;  it  anticipates  it,  and  enables  the  worsliipper  already  to 
partake  in  its  benefits.  Thus  the  paschal  sacrifice  not  only  exhibited  the  future 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  but  those  who  took  part  in  the  offering  shared  by 
anticipation  the  benefit  which  it  foreshadowed. — Dr,  Edersheim. 

TTPE8. — The  Importance  of  the 

The  c^reat  importance  of  types  is — that  we  can  look  back  upon  a  regular  con- 
nected series  of  revelations,  originating  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  delivered 
in  sundry  ways,  and  by  divers  instruments,  and  at  various  times,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose  any  human  concert,  and  yet  all  uniting  to  prefigure  the 
advent  and  work  of  that  great  and  glorious  Saviour  in  whom  we  trust. — Beausobre. 

TYPES. — ^Perverted  ITie  of  the 

While  we  may  justly  consider  the  death  of  Christ,  and  His  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  as  events  that  are  typified  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  should  be  carefhl 
not  to  consider  everything  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  as  a  type ;  for  this 
will  expose  the  whole  doctrine  of  types  to  ridicule :  for  instance,  what  can  be  a 
greater  burlesque  on  the  Scriptures  than  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the 
extraction  of  Eve  from  the  side  of  Adam,  while  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  was  intended 
as  a  type  of  Uie  Roman  soldier's  piercing  our  Saviour's  side  while  He  slept  the 
Bleep  of  death  ?  Such  ideas  as  these,  vented  sometimes  by  novices,  and  sometimes 
by  more  aged  divines,  gave  a  greater  proof  of  the  wildness  of  their  ffincies  than 
the  correctness  of  their  judgments. — Professor  Stuart. 

TYPS8. — ^The  Preicriber  and  Interpreter  of  the 

God  Himself  prescribed  our  sacred  types,  and  will,  in  time,  disclose  their 
purport — Klopsiock, 

TTPE8.— The  Be-Xasiing  of 

A  thousand  types 
A  thousand  tribes  have  chosen ;  but  the  hour. 
Already  hawk-like,  preens  its  wings  for  flight, 
When  all  shall  be  re-massed  in  one  great  creed ; 
All  being  shall  be  re-begotten ;  aU 
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UHBSLISF.^The  Servioe  of 

Unbelief  does  an  inevitable  service  to  the  faith  which  it  attacks.  It  forces 
earnest  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  to  minimize  all  differences  which  are  less  than 
fundamental :  it  compels  Christian  men  to  repress  with  a  strong  hand  all  exag- 
geration of  existing  motives  for  divided  action :  it  obliges  Christians,  sometimes  in 
spite  of  themselves,  to  work  side  by  side  for  their  insulted  ljatd.J^^amm  Liddon. 


WBSLIXF.— The  SinftilneM  of 

There  is  no  sin  like  unbelief:  all  the  poison  of  all  the  sins  hx  the  world  are 
in  it. — Romaine. 

UVBELISF.— Varioni  Forms  of 

There  are  the  various  ramifioationB  of  the  subtle  spirit  of  Unbelief: — Atheism, 
discarding  its  former  audacity  of  blasphemy,  assuming  now  a  modest  garb  and 
mendicant  whine,  askiDg  our  pity  for  its  idiosyncrasy,  bewailing  its  misfortune  in 
not  being  able  to  believe  there  is  a  God ; — RationalitTn,  whether  in  the  transcen- 
dentalism of  Hegel,  or  in  the  allegorizing  impiety  of  Strauss,  or  iu  the  pantheistic 
philosophy  of  Fichte,  eating  out  the  heart  of  the  Gospel,  into  which  its  vampire- 
fangs  have  fastened ; — Latitudinarianitm  on  a  sentimental  journey  in  search  of 
the  religious  instinct,  doling  out  its  equal  and  niggard  praise  to  it  wherever  it  is 
found,  in  Fetishism,  Thuggism,  Mohammedism,  or  Christianity — that  species  of 
active  and  high-sounding  scepticism,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may 
call  a  Credaphobia^  which  selects  the  confessions  and  catechisms  as  the  objects  of 
its  especial  hostility,  and  which,  knowing  right  well  that  if  the  banner  is  down  the 
courage  fails,  and  the  army  will  be  routed  or  slain,  "  furious  as  a  wounded  bull 
runs  tearing  at  the  creeds," — these,  with  all  their  offshoots  and  dependencies  (for 
their  name  is  Legion)  grouped  under  the  generic  style  of  Infidelity,  have  girt 
themselves  for  the  combat,  and  are  asserting  and  endeavouring  to  establish  their 
empire  over  the  intellects  and  consciences  of  men.  And  as  this  spirit  of  Unbelief 
has  many  sympathies  with  the  spirit  of  Superstition,  they  have  entered  into  unholy 
allianoe — "  Herod  and  Pilate  have  been  made  firiends  together" — and,  hand  joined 
in  hand,  they  are  arrayed  against  the  truth  of  God. — Dr.  PunsJum, 

UHBSLISVEB.— An 

He  is  one  of  Satan's  courtiers. — J.  Hill 

XrVBELLKVEK.— Appeals  to  an 

Every  appeal  to  an  unbeliever  is  like  a  spark  of  fire  falling  into  the  water, 
which  is  no  sooner  in  than  it  is  onU'—W.  Seeker. 

jnmSUKVEBB, — The  Crednlity  of 

What  shall  we  think  of  the  credulity  of  unbelievers  f  What  is  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  to  their  belief?  Christians  believe  difficulties  because  they  are  abun- 
dantly confirmed;  but  unbelievers  swallow  improbabilities  and  impossibilities  I 
Their  rejection  of  the  Gospel  cannot  arise  firom  an  intellectual  but  a  moral  cause. 
They  do  not  want  evidence,  but  disposition. — Jay. 

mfCTIOH — ^Defined. 

It  is  a  gentle  warmth  which  makes  itsalf  felt  in  the  powers  of  the  souL  It 
produces  in  the  spiritual  world  the  same  effects  as  the  sun  in  the  physical  It 
enlightens  and  it  warms.  It  makes  us  know  and  love.  It  is  a  gift  which  is  spent 
and  lost,  unless  we  renew  this  sacred  fire,  which  must  always  be  kept  burning; 


/■■ 
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coldrate  the  utmost  harmony  of  feeling,  and  the  most  affectionate  interest  toward 
6*ch  other ;  more  especially  in  all  things  which  concern  their  common  religions 
tdrancement  and  spiritual  welfare.    But  how  different  is  the  real  aspect  of  the 
^'stian  world  from  these  intended  results  of  our  holy  futh  1    As  yet,  how  little 
Uto  mankind  been  influenced  by  the  kindly  and  benevolent  precepts  of  Chris- 
^^tj\    The  body  of  professing  believers  is  in  aU  things  the  re^lrse  of  b  well- 
compaeted  and  mutually  sympathizing  family.    Sectarian  names  and  party  dis- 
tioetions  are  almost  indefinitely  multiplied;  the  nominal  Church  of  Christ  on 
6vth  is  divided  and  sub-divided  on  every  controvertible  point;  nay,  do  not 
mataal  hostilities,  and  personal  recriminations,  and  alienated  affections,  pre- 
dominate, where  all  should  be  harmony,  and  unity,  and  peace  7— Dean  Ramsay, 

Grace  produces  in  every  believer  a  utiity,  and  a  unity  it  will  always  produce. 
But  a  unity  of  what  ?  of  opinions  ?  of  forms  and  ceremonies  ?  of  dress  and  phrase- 
ology?   No;  but  of  something  infinitely  superior — a  oneness  of  reliance,  of 
inclination,  of  taste,  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  joys  and  of  sorrows.    Though  divided 
and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  thousand  peculiarities,  they  all  hate  sin, 
they  all  "hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  they  all  "  follow  hard  after  God," 
they  all  feel  the  spiritual  life  to  be  a  warfare,  they  all  confess  themselves  to  be 
only  **  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth."    Thus,  with  circumstantial  diversity 
we  have  essential  identity ;  the  substance  is  unalterable  as  the  modes  are  various ; 
the  dress  changing  with  times  and  places;  the  figure,  the  members,  the  soul, 
always  the  same. — Jay. 

Umr. — Consequenoe  of  not  Holding 

He  who  holds  not  unity  holds  not  the  law  of  God,  holds  not  the  faith  of 
Father  and  Son,  holds  not  the  faith  unto  salvation. — St.  Cyprian, 

UBixx. — ^Evangelical 

Very  true,  there  are  minor  differences,  but  yet  there  is  real  unity.  Ours  is 
not  a  unity  like  that  of  the  waters  of  a  stagnant  pool,  over  which  the  purifying 
breath  of  heaven  sweeps  in  vain.  Ours  is  not  the  unity  of  darkness,  like  the 
cloud-covered  midnight  sky,  where  neither  moon  nor  star  appears.  Ours  is  not 
the  unity  of  a  forced  conformity,  sach  as  is  found  in  polar  seas,  where  eternal 
winter  has  locked  up  the  waves  in  fetters ;  but  rather,  evangelical  unity  is  like 
the  fountain  flowing  ever  fresh  and  free  from  the  rock;  like  the  rainbow  that 
combines  the  seven  prismatic  colours  into  one  glorious  arch  of  promise  spanning 
the  heavens ;  like  old  ocean's  unfettered  flow,  as  its  waves  rush  in,  in  all  their 
miyesty  and  might,  "  distinct  as  the  billows,  but  one  as  the  sea." — Weir, 

UNITY.— Prayer  for 

Every  true  Christian  may,  and  indeed  ought,  to  offer  in  the  house  of  God, 
with  the  deepest,  sincerest  devotion,  the  beautiful  prayer  of  our  liturgy,  that  **  all 
who  iMTofess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and 
hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of 
life."  And  in  thAir  more  private  devotions,  they  ought  to  pour  forth  the  earnest 
desires  of  their  souls,  that  the  God  of  peace  and  order  would  send  forth  His  Holy 
Spirit  to  compose  and  calm  the  turbulence  of  all  jarring,  discordant  elements ; — 
that  He  would  promote  in  His  own  Church,  redeemed  and  purchased  by  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  that  spirit  of  unity,  subordination,  and  of  love,  which, 
as  it  will  characterize  the  Church  in  heaven  through  all  eternity,  so  should  it 
be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Church  on  earth,  that  men  of  the  world  should 


9S3  .IKLECT  TBOUOnTS  O.V  THE  1 

I  1m  comiialloil  to  eK^Iaim  of  its  menibcia  ai  did  the  OeQlili>s  of  belicTen  in  prinu 
f  ttve  tinio*. — Dtan  Ramiay. 

mnrSBSinZB,— Ths  EngUili 
1  Wilh  ibeaB  Tencrable  aaati  of  learaing  ore  tSBocUled  Bonie  of  tbe  greal«sl 

L'  ]»in«s  that  luTO  wlaniBil  the  senate  and  the  Choichag.  luid  that  hsTS  giTen  oui 
['OMiDlryaworM-videreiiowD  for  its  lirdiiLnt  literature  and  BCieatiGo  sctiieveuieiits. 
I  Sere  the  scionB  of  our  DohiUtj'  ora  taught,  ood  t¥oei>»,  in  s  greAt  measore,  theii 
r  mental  mouldiag ;  aod  hete,  aa  the  s^lioula  of  the  prophet^  the  y ontli  of  eter; 
r  nok,  destined  to  fill  the  pulpits  of  tha  EatAlilished  Churth,  imbib^  (hi  the  lamt 
r  put,  those  principles  which  the;  Eire  heitceibnh  to  dissemiaate  otct  the  length 
I  mi  bieadlh  of  the  land.  As  the  moontoiiiB  rise  sboTe  the  bills,  bo  an  these 
|.  HiDieDt  eeota  of  learning  utiong  the  scljoaU.  They  ore  sLiU  entiiled  to  theii  oM 
I  dktinotive  apjiellation — "  the  eyes  of  England." — T.  Pear$on. 
['  mi  V  JUtSITIZS.— Ood  hat  Hit 

God  bus  U\»  univeiBities  in  Ihia  lower  world.    Here  He  educates  His  family. 
Herd  tbey  graduate.    The  Snti  of  Oml  Himaclf  studied  here;  and  here  He  hsm 
quttlifted  to  assume  the  reina  of  uuirersnl  gowemiaeat.—BoieeU. 
US  IVXBsrrr.— An  ExMllent 

One  of  the  best  iiniversitii<a,  and  one  far  too  much  unrisited,  is  the  rnUrc<l 
. .  ftparttnenl  of  suffering  poverty— the  cottage  or  the  gBrret  of  the  afflicted ;  and  oua 
'  of  the  belt  lecturee  in  dirinity.  and  most  fruitful  of  Chrialian  coDfarBDoes,  is  con- 
versatiou  on  the  things  of  God  with  those  "  piror  of  this  world  "  whom  "  God  halh 
choson  rich  in  faith."  Many  a  minister  has  there  Gntleonied  the  lesson  of  saTiiiK 
knowledge  for  bis  own  soul,  and  thence  has  ouried  the  best  lessons  which  be  could 
give  to  his  pwiplti.— £.  Dichentelh. 

tJSE — la  Connaetiini  with  Bpeeeh. 

Usois  the  jrjdRp,  the  luw,  anil  the  riili'  uf  spMch.— Kuj-eommo;), 
USE.— Squrs  Thjiair  tot 

Oh,  square  thyself  fbr  use  t  a  stone  that  may 
Fit  in  the  wall,  is  left  not  in  the  way. — ATchbiihop  Traiek. 
XTSEFin.— The  Wbj  to  ba 

Be  useful  where  thoa  livest,  that  so  men  may 

Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence  still : 
KindneaBi  great  parts,  and  good  plans  are  the  way 

To  compas-(  this.     Find  out  men-B  wants  and  will, 
And  meet  them  there;  all  worldly  joya  grow  leas 
In  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindliness. — G.  Herbert. 
irSEFITIirESS.— BensBU  Derived  from 

Nothing  iu  this  world  is  so  good  as  usefulness.    It  binds  your  fellow. creatures 
to  yon,  and  you  to  them;  it  t«nda  to  the  improvement  of  your 'own  cbaractor;  and 
it  {{ive9  you  a  real  ioiporlance  iu  society,  much  beyond  what  an;  artificial  station 
can  bestow. — Brodxe. 
UaEFOLnESS. — Oed't  Wbj  of  FrspariDg  tat 

When  God  means  to  make  a  tnan  naefUl  in  the  world,  He  generally  tends  him 
first  through  lire — He  pnU  him  into  the  forge  and  on  to  the  anvil — and  oflen  He 
cliastens  most  whom  He  lores  best— If.  W.  Beecher. 
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U8EFTJLH£S8. — Opportnxiitiei  of 

How  often  do  we  sigh  for  opportunities  of  usefulness,  whilst  we  neglect  the 
openings  of  Providence  in  little  things  which  would  frequently  lead  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  most  important  usefulness  I — Crabbe. 

V8EFTTLHS88.— Pleasure  Derived  firom 

It  is  a  great  satisflEUJtion,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  be  able  to  look  back  on  the 
years  that  are  past,  and  to  feel  that  you  have  lived,  not  for  yourself  alone,  but  that 
you  have  been  useful  to  others.  You  may  be  assured,  also,  that  the  same  feeling 
is  a  source  of  comfort  and  happiness  at  any  period  of  life. — Brodie. 


V. 

YASIKIY.— The  Hecestity  of 

The  wants  of  the  soul  are  varied,  and  sermons  adjusted  to  these  wants  must 
be  correspondently  varied.  Not  only  must  divers  characters  be  diversely  treated, 
but  the  same  individual  must  have  different  susceptibilities  appealed  to,  different 
emotions  excited,  so  that  the  entire  soul  may  be  edified.  Is  it  not  a  law  of  intel- 
lectual education  to  exercise  all  the  faculties  ?  So  is  it  the  law  of  moral  education 
to  exercise  aU  the  graces;  and  they  cannot  all  be  exercised  by  one  style  of  preach- 
ing, more  than  all  the  mental  faculties  by  one  subject  of  study.  Dieteticians  tell 
UB  that  we  must  have  a  variety  in  our  food  or  lose  vigour  of  body,  and  that  those 
tribes  who  confine  their  diet  to  a  single  article,  however  nutritious  it  may  be,  are 
stunted  and  short-lived.  What  then  must  be  the  state  of  the  spiritual  system 
which  is  fed  from  some  pulpits,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  year  after  year,  by  one 
and  the  same  kind  of  nutriment?  It  will  be  thought  so,  but  it  is  not  extravagant 
to  say  that  there  are  ministers  who  discourse  nearly  fifty  Sabbaths  of  the  year  on 
only  two  or  three  subjects.  Whatever  their  text,  whatever  their  introduction, 
whatever  their  purpose,  they  slide  into  the  same,  hackneyed  strain.  Their  minds 
have  worn  a  channel,  and  flow  into  it  naturally  and  of  course.  Not  that  they 
always  use  the  same  words,  or  adopt  the  same  plan,  but  the  whole  genius  of  their 
sermons  is  the  same,  and  losing  the  individual  characteristic  of  every  doctrine, 
they  merge  it  into  one  tiresome  generality. — Profeaor  Park. 

The  art  of  all  arts,  the  science  of  all  sciences,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  art  and 
science  of  directing  men,  the  most  varied  of  beings,  and  the  most  changeable. 
Some  have  need  to  be  nourished  with  milk — ^the  most  simple  and  elementary 
lessons ;  but  others  require  that  wisdom  which  is  spoken  among  them  that  are 
perfect — a  stronger  and  more  solid  nourishment.  If  we  should  wish  to  make 
them  drink  mUk,  and  eat  soft  herbs — ^the  nourishment  of  the  feeble — ^they  would 
be  dissatisfied,  and  assuredly  with  good  reason,  not  being  strengthened  according 
to  Christ. — 8U  Gregory . 

▼ABISTT— in  Ult^ty. 

Every  composition  which  is  designed  to  gratify  the  mind  should  have  the 
prox>erty  of  variety  in  unity.  A  sermon  which  repeats  continually  one  and  the 
same  idea,  under  one  and  the  same  aspect,  soon  becomes  wearisome.  While 
possessing  one  leading  thought,  this  should  be  variously  developed,  variously 
established,  brought  out  under  various  aspects. — Dean  OouUmm, 


BRI.KCT  THOtfenfS  on  TBM 


The  warlJ  oiU  ollnir  of  «  FehcmoDoe  spproardiiDg  to  ecstujr,  on 
occft^iuii  bul  tlmt  whioii,  nl-oia  all  olhcra,  irill  jiutilj  it. — fl.  Cftfil. 


TXHEKZlfCl.— Th«  SnMitiitioa  of 

He  who  »ttiim|<t>  to  inlntilDte 


nOAB.— Itu  Kiad>a«Ht«d 

Be  was  lerj  kind,  kod  Ifyrad  to  eit 

Id  the  low  hut  or  gamiibeil  oolUge, 
A.Dd  proiaa  the  raimrr's  homelj  wit, 
I  And  ehiire  the  huIow'b  hnnelier  patUe« ; 

b  Ai  bia  approach  complaint  gmv  tnild,  1 

I  And  vbm  iiis  hand  nnbarred  the  ■hntto', 

W  The  cluamj  lips  of  feror  wniled 

The  waloomo  lIiM  they  could  not  DttOT. — PrMd. 

TOICE-Tha  Bait  Kind  at 

Efarj  voice  has  its  bell-note,  whieh  mokea  It  a  hua  voice,  ■  tenor,  or  t  aopiwo. 
each  wili  immediatB  gr»diilious.  The  middle  voice,  or  tenor,  is  the  wow  fawnf- 
■blu  liiT  preaching]  it  is  that  whicli  maintoios  itself  the  beat,  ftnd  wliich  icaclics 
the  Urlhen  nbcn  well  articulated;  it  is  alto  the  mcMt  pleosmg.  the  most  enditf- 
ixig,  and  has  the  largest  reaoarcea  for  infleclion,  bfoaose  'bang  ia  the  midiU« 
of  the  seals  it  rises  ox  ainbH  with  greater  ease,  and  leaiu  itaelT  better  to  eiti>^ 
hand;  it  therefore  commaiidj  a  greater  variety  of  intonations;  which  hindart 
monutflii}'  of  olocution,  and  rs-awakens  the  attention  of  ths  bearer,  so  prune  lo 
doze.— ProfViior  Baulain. 
VOICE. — ConyersioH  Promoted  by  tho 

A  man  when  first  turning  &om  Gin  to  Qod,  bears  a  voice;  but  it  is  beluod 
him ;  he  eeeth  no  mao  ;  ho  feels  a  blow  in  that  voice  wbich  others  t&ke  no  notice 
of,  though  oiternfdly  they  bear  it  too.  They  heord  only  a  voice,  and  so  were 
astonished ;  but  this  man,  like  St.  Paul,  hears  it  distinctly  as  the  voice  of  Chriau 
and  GO  ta  converted. — Bxihop  Rtynoldi, 

VOICE.— Tha  UanagemsBt  of  tha 

One  of  the  Qrst  objecta  of  attention  is  (he  management  of  the  voice.  It  it 
plain  that  wo  should  so  speak  as  that  we  may  be  well  heard  :  the  ancient  wizards 
muttered  as  though  they  dislnieted  their  own  words— Isa.  viii.  10.  It  ia  equaUj 
plain  that  we  should  speak  agreeably,  so  as  to  move  the  audience  we  address.  Bj 
the  former  we  raise  or  convey  ideas,  and  by  the  latter  we  eicite  emotions.  The 
quantity  of  voice  must  bo  sufficient  for  the  wholo  space  occupied ;  and,  when  a 
voice  13  naturaUy  weak,  it  may  be  hrougbt  to  a  sufficient  strength  by  degree*,  as 
I  perfectly  know  lij  eiperience. — Dr.  Slurtevaat.  •* 

Distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perhaps,  (o  being  well  heard  and 
clearly  understood  than  mere  loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  neces- 
sary 10  (111  even  a  large  apace  is  smaUcr  tlian  is  commonly  imagined;  and,  with  a 
dintinct  nrlicalntion,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  further  than  the 
strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it.     To  this,  therefore,  every  preacher  onght  to 
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pay  partdcular  attention.  He  must  give  every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due 
proportion,  and  let  every  syllable,  and  even  every  letter  in  the  word  which  he 
pronounces,  be  heard  distinctly,  without  slurring,  whispering,  or  suppressing  any 
of  the  proper  sounds. — Dt,  Blair, 

A  variety  of  usage  should  be  employed,  one  style  being  made  to  relieve  the 
other;  the  low  and  gentle  being  relieved  by  the  even  and  regulated,  and  this 
again  by  the  lofty  and  impressive. — St.  Augustine, 

Where  there  is  more  voice,  more  emphasis,  or  more  gesture  than  thero  is 
feeling,  there  is  waste,  and  worse — ^powder  beyond  the  shot — Dr.J,  W.Alexander, 

VOICE.— A  Xonotonoiui 

As  nothing  is  so  wearisome  and  distasteful  to  the  audience  as  that  monotonous 
voice  or  delivery  which  "flows  muddily  along,"  so  nothing  is  so  fatiguing  and 
detrimental  to  the  preacher  himself. — D,  Moore. 

YOICK— A  Muiioal 

A  voice 
That  seemed  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts. — W.  Wordsworth. 

VOICE. — The  Power  of  the 

The  human  voice,  of  all  the  voices  in  creation,  takes  the  first  rank,  because  it 
is  the  primary  organ  of  the  souL  Who  has  not  witnessed  its  mighty  influence 
upon  the  feelings  of  a  large  assembly  ?  SkilMly  guided,  it  has  kept  a  congrega- 
tion for  a  long  time  hanging  with  breathless  attention  upon  its  whispered  words, 
and  immediately  bursting  forth,  it  has  thrilled  it  with  the  awful  vehemence  of  its 
thunders.  There  is  no  power  like  that  of  the  human  voice  for  electrifying  and 
influencing  the  multitude. — Dr.  Davies, 

VOICE. — The  Soul  Beveals  Itself  in  the 

The  intellect  of  man  sits  enthroned  visibly  upon  his  forehead  and  in  his  eye ; 
and  the  heart  of  man  is  written  upon  his  countenance ;  but  the  soul  reveals  itself 
in  the  voice  only,  as  God  revealed  Himself  to  the  Prophet  of  old  in  "  the  still 
small  voice." — Longfellow, 

VOICE. — ^A  Sympathetio 

It  was  not  the  cold,  clear  voice  of  one  giving  advice  and  warning  from  serene 
heights  to  those  who  were  sinning  and  struggling  below,  but  the  warm,  living  voice 
of  one  who,  fighting  for  us,  and  by  our  sides,  and  calling  on  us  to  help  him  and 
ourselves  and  one  another.— T.  Hughes, 

VOICE.— Tone  of 

Once  in  the  pulpit,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  effort  is  required 
to  give  the  truth  distinctness.  Words  are  strung  on  to  words  and  any  tone  of 
voice  is  deemed  appropriate.  But  this  is  a  great  and  fatal  mistake.  Everywhere 
else  men  speak :  they  speak  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate ;  but  not  in  the  pulpit 
The  preacher  sneaks  as  nobody  in  the  world  ever  spoke ;  he  shouts,  cjiants,  or 
sings,  with  out  Sodulation  and  without  feeling.  This  artificial,  false  tone  should 
be  abandoned  immediately,  and  a  natural,  true  delivery  assumed ;  then  like  the 
man  who  has  a  great  cause  to  plead,  or  one  who  is  moved  with  a  strong  passion, 
the  preacher  will  be  always  true — true  even  to  grandeur. — MuUois. 

I  perceive  that  almost  every  minister  in  the  pulpit  speaks  in  a  voice  which  he 
never  uses  on  any  other  occasion ;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  it  is  that  which 


iD&kea  Humi^s  in  general  so  anintaroMing.  Ton  wHI  remember  that  *  whtdl 
diicoime  in  to  he  delirercil ;  and  it  jou  get  into  aa  iiiiDUtixal  koj,  7011  «iU  boM 
injure  youreelf  and  wettrj  jour  audieti  ce.^SiiMim.  f 

TOTAKT,— Thi  ChifHtBi  of  ■  Ealigion* 

A  religioQ>  yoUitj  who  boaaU  of  Mb  eelf-coDBcdona  reclilnda.  plumfii  hiauelf' 
fail  conceit  of  penonal  goodndea,  boktb  on  the  winga  u(  hig  sppUuding  eousoif-w^ 
sod  gluriea  in  hja  neU-spent  lir«i — ia  &  pitiable  character,  dead  in  an  ^> 
alionalcd  from  the  Ufa  of  God ; — &  daring  rebel,  that  would  puU  the  Bedea^^^ 
from  Mb  tiirono  ■,-~"  s  thief  and  a  robber,'  that  attempta  to  clkub  the  ibid  an,^  ^ 
Boale  huBTen,  and  in  open  contempt  of  Jeaas,  the  door  of  iDtronusdoD  to  butt 
And  as  for  the  religion  of  such  a  vataxj,  it  ia  aolhicg  but  unbelief  and  pritf^ 
arrayed  in  the  flimsf  garb  of  formality. — Biiluip  Porieui. 

TOW.— DsSiiitloas  of  •  | 

A  voTC  rnsj  bo  de&ned  as  a  reli^oua  undertaking,  either  positiTe — to  iaiit 
pi^rfonn,  or  negative — to  abttoin  from  doing  or  perTonuing.— Dr.  Btard.  \ 

A  TOW  to  God  i«  truly  an  act  of  prayer,  and  a  great  degree  and  imuuw 
of  opportunity,  and  an  inotesse  of  daty  by  some  new  uncommanded  InslaDW,  <t 
some  more  emiaent  degruo  of  duty,  or  frequoni'y  of  action,  or  earnestiiea  i^ 
■pirit  in  the  same. — Biihop  TayUir. 

TOW.— The  OhHmnce  of  r  1 

Before  a  vow  is  taken,  (here  may  be  strong  reasons  nby  it  shooU  not  to      J 
mode ;  but  nheu  it  ie  once  assumed,  b  new  obligation  il  contTBOlad,  whidi  !•>      I 
the  greater  (bree  beeauM  of  i(a  volantoiy  nature ;  a  new  element  ia  inttoilMti     J 
which  strongly  reqnirea  the  observance  of  the  vow,  if  the  bocda  of  ni(!t»lilj>™ 
not  to  be  relaied. — Dr.  Beard. 
TOW.— Bolsi  for  Ibking  ft 

First,  that  the  matter  of  the  tow  be  lawful.  Secondly,  that  it  be  nssliil,  in 
order  to  religion  nr  charity.  Thirdly,  that  it  be  grave,  not  trifling  or  jiiip«itiMiil  i 
bnt  great  in  onr  proportion  of  daty  towards  the  blening.  Fourthly,  that  it  bs 
an  nn commanded  inetaQce;  that  is — that  it  be  of  something,  or  in  same  uuiuuri 
01  in  some  degree,  to  wliicb  formerly  we  were  not  obliged,  or  vhicb  m  ai^t 
have  omitted,  witfaont  ain.  Fifthly,  that  it  be  dons  with  prudence;  thalii— Hut 
it  be  safe  in  all  the  oircomstuiceB  of  person,  lest  we  beg  a  blessing  and  bll  bito 
a  snare.  Sixthly,  that  STery  tow  of  a  new  action  be  also  accompanied  iritli  • 
new  degree  and  enforcement  of  our  essential  and  nnsltarable  duty ;  suoh  »  wu 
Jacob's  TOW,  that,  beaides  the  payment  of  a  tithe,  Qod  should  be  his  Ood;  la  it 
iabntsnill  tree  that  spends  more  in  leaves  and  suckers  than  in  fruit  Seventhl*. 
let  not  young  beginners  in  religion  enlarge  their  hearts  and  straighten  tlwi' 
liberty  by  vows  of  long  continuance  :  vows  of  single  actions  are  lafiet,  sod 
proportionable  to  those  single  blessings  ever  begged  in  such  cases  of  sadden  ud 
transient  importunities.  Eighthly,  let  no  actioQ  which  is  a  m^ter  of  qssation 
and  dispnte  in  religion  ever  become  the  matter  of  a  tow  :  be  va^jboliahly  tbst 
promises  t^  Ood  to  live  and  die  in  such  an  opinion,  in  an  article  not  nMessirv 
nor  certain;  or  that,  upon  confidence  of  bis  present  guide,  binds  bimself  for 
ever  to  the  profession  of  what  he  may  afterwards  more  reasonably  eontndist,  01 
may  find  not  U>  be  usefW  or  profitable,  but  of  some  danger,  or  of  no  neesssi^r- 
BUhop  Taylor. 
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▼OWS.— Hasty 

Thej  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorred 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. — Shaktpeare. 

VOWS. — K  Snppotition  respecting 

Under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  tows  were  very  common — Judg.  xL ; 
Nnm.  xxx. ;  bat  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  command  whatever  for  the 
observation  of  them.  Hence  it  is  supposed  that  vows  belong  more  to  the  Law 
than  to  the  Gospel,  and  that  we  are  now  to  be  more  dependent  on  divine  grace  to 
keep  us,  than  to  make  solenm  resolutions  and  vows  which  we  do  not  know  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  perform. — Btick, 

w. 

WAS— ni-Fitting  to  Clergymen. 

HI  fits  it  bishops,  ministers  of  peace. 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civU  peace  maintained; 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  has  touched. 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutored ; 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence. 
The  dove,  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace : 
111  fits  it  such  that  they  translate  themselves 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war; 
Turning  their  books  to  glaives,  their  ink  to  blood, 
Their  pens  to  lances,  and  their  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war. — Shaktpeare, 

WAJBL — ^The  Use  of  Money  Spent  in 

Give  me  the  money  that  has  been  paid  in  war,  and  I  will  purchase  every  foot 
of  land  upon  the  globe.  I  will  clothe  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  an  attire 
that  kings  and  queens  would  be  proud  of.  I  will  build  a  school-house  upon  every 
hill-side  and  in  every  valley  over  the  whole  habitable  earth.  I  will  build  an 
academy  in  every  town,  and  endow  it ;  a  college  in  every  State,  and  fill  it  with 
able  professors.  I  will  crown  every  hiU  with  a  Church  consecrated  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  I  will  support  in  the  pulpit  an  able  teacher 
of  righteousness;  so  that  on  every  Sabbath  morning  the  chime  on  one  lull  should 
answer  to  the  chime  on  another  round  the  earth's  broad  circumference,  and  the 
Toice  of  prayer  and  the  song  of  praise  should  ascend  like  a  universal  holocaust  to 
heaven  I — Stehhing. 

'WEEK-SAY. — ^Divine  Service  on  a 

I  like  to  hear  the  bell  tolling  for  worship  on  a  week-day ;  it  seems  to  say — 
**  Serve  the  Lor#at  all  times."  I  love  to  see  the  people  of  God  come  cheerfully, 
gravely,  devoutly,  and  earnestly — wending  their  way  through  the  bu^  or  thought- 
less crowd  to  the  house  of  prayer,  saying  in  effect  to  the  multitude  around  them — 
**  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  con- 
cerning Israel. "  I  love  to  see  the  portals  of  the  sanctuary  open  of  a  week-evening, 
which,  while  the  doors  of  the  theatre  and  other  places  are  drawing  in  the  lovers 
of  pleasure,  shall  send  forth  the  voice  of  wisdom,  saying — **  How  long,  ye  simple 
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allowed  friendship,  at  least,  great  and  engrossing  intimaoies.  She  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  many,  and  must  he  respectM  and  attentive  to  all.  If  she 
cannot  hinder  the  existence  of  particular  feelings  and  prefarenoeii  she  mmt  learn 
to  rule  the  expression  of  them. — J€,y, 

WIFE.— A  Clergyman's 

She,  far  hehind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 

Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 

Far  nearer,  in  the  hahit  of  her  soul. 

To  that  Btni  region  whither  all  are  hound : 

Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 

As  I  have  seen  it  on  some  g^sty  day, 

Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 

With  an  inconstant  and  unmellowed  light ; 

She  was  a  soft  attendant  doud,  that  hung 

As  if  with  wish  to  veU  the  restless  orb, 

From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 

Of  pleasing  lustre. — But  no  more  of  this ; 

I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 

'VYhich  now  divides  the  paur,  or  rather  say 

Which  still  unites  them — praises,  like  heaven's  dew, 

Without  distinction  falling  upon  both : 

Yoke-fellows  were  they  long  and  welLapproved 

To  endure  and  to  perform. — W,  Wordtworth, 

WIFE.— A  CnltiTated 

And  she  whose  nobler  course  is  seen  to  shine 

At  once  with  human  knowledge  and  divine ; 

Who  mental  culture  and  domestic  rites,  « 

In  close  and  graceful  amity  unites ; 

Striving  to  keep  them  in  tiieir  proper  place, 

Not  interfering  with  her  heavenly  race ; 

Whose  constant  aim  it  is,  and  fervent  prayer, 

On  earthly  ground  to  breathe  celestial  air. — J,  Taylor, 

WIFE.— -The  Ihitief  of  a 

Everything  proper  in  another's  wife  is  not  always  so  in  a  minister's  wife ;  and 
a  minister's  wife  has  special  duties  which  belong  to  none  other.  In  a  minister's 
wife  nothing  is  proper  that  aoes  not  edify,  and  many  things  which  an  mexely 
recommended  to  others,  are  her  imperative  duties^ — Pro/eisor  Vimtt. 

WIFE.— The  Influence  of  a 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  calculated  what  an  influence  the  spirit  of  a  minister's  wife 
will  have  on  his  own,  and  on  all  his  ministerial  afiainu  If  she  come  not  up  to 
the  full  standard,  she  will  so  far  impede  him,  derange  him,  unsanctify  him.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  good  in  the  world,  it  is  in  the  ministerial  office.  The 
affairs  of  this  employment  are  the  greatest  in  the  world.  In  prosecuting  these 
with  a  right  spirit,  the  minister  keeps  in  motion  a  vast  machine ;  and  such  are 
the  incalculable  consequences  of  his  wife's  character  to  him,  that,  if  she  assist 
him  not  in  urging  forward  the  machine,  she  will  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  its 
wheels. — R,  Cecil 
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WIFE. — A  IDsiiter'*  Vwd  of  m 

A  miuialei  is  like  a  miui  who  hu  nDilratukcD  u,  traverse  the  irorlJ.  He  hu 
not  onl;  fkir  uid  pleiuuiC  grouiiil  to  tiavel  over,  but  lie  mnst  eDCOUDtar  dewrta, 
md  muvbe*.  vi<i  tuountains.  Tho  (ravdlet  vuita  a  Gna  and  steadj  staj.  BlS 
wilo  ihould  lio.  aboVD  all  Itinga.  a  woman  of  faitli  and  prByer— ■  woman,  too,  of 
a  lOQQd  mind  and  of  &  tender  heart — and  one  who  will  account  it  her  gloij-  to 
lajr  henolf  out  in  co-opernting  with  her  huiibsiid,  bj  meeting  hii  waata  and 
loollung  hia  cares.  She  aliould  be  liia  unruiling  resmiTcc,  so  far  as  he  ought  to 
seek  this  ia  (ho  cii-ututo.  Blessed  is  she  who  i»  thus  quuliflnl  and  tliui  ''■^'^ ' — 
It.  Ceeii. 
WITS.— Ths  Non-InterfbreBfle  of  a 

I  Dover  knew  a  minisicr'g  wife  bnt  was  esUemed  and  admired  in  proportion 
as  she  ibanned  contention  and  inteTmeddling.  and  kept  within  the  dntiea  of  h«T 
own  appropriate  and  Iov^It  sphere.  It  is  better  to  withdraw,  and  retire,  and 
weep,  and  pra;,  than  to  excite  notice  and  gain  partial  pruHS. — Jay. 

WIF5.~The  QnalifleatiMU  of  » 

She  hhould  have  the  discicUon  and  taet  whith  Obmtiao  disritf  uupiies. 
Her  prudonoj  should  be  that  of  an  angitL — Proftttor  ViittU 
WI7E.— Thft  Bftlsotioa  of  a 

X  minister,  in  marrying,  sclei^ts  a  psiliier  not  merely  of  hie  life,  bnt  of  hi* 
mimstrj.  Thoee  words  of  the  Bihio — "an  holp  meet  for  him,"  must  have  for 
him  a  peculiar  force.  He  rnnet  feel,  and  his  partner  mugl  feel  with  him,  that 
hoth  really  belong  to  the  lervice  of  Qod.  A  miniiter  abould  make  his  wifa  hia 
assistant  i  and  the  wife  of  a  minister  should  feel  that,  in  esponsing  him,  she 
espouses  in  a  manner,  the  Choich  under  hie  pasturol  care.  Hence  thtir  union 
has,  over  all  mere  worldly  unioDs,  the  iucomparaUa  advantjijo  of  a  higher  aim 
end  a  nobler  hope.— rri>/,;.<(or  rfiif(. 
WIBSOH— Described. 

Wisdom  ia  the  olive  that  springeth  l>om  the  heart,  hloometb  on  the  tongne, 
and  beareth  fcuit  in  the  actions. — Grymeiione. 
WISDOM— Divine. 

Moat  certainly  that  superior  wisdom  which  infonng  and  correcta  man,  and 
which  helps  him  to  inform  and  correct  otheiB,  can  be  no  port  of  himself;  it  ia 
firom  heaven;  it  lj,  in  a  word,  divini!. — Archbitbop  Fewloit. 

WISDOK.— Th«  Firat  aad  Beeoad  Faint  of 

The  first  point  of  wisdom  is  to  discern  that  which  is  false;  the  second— to 
know  that  which  is  true. — Z,acJanftiu. 
WISDOH, — The  Kon-Commimicatian  of 

If  wisdom  were  conferred  with  this  proviso— that  I  mnst  keep  it  to  myselt 
and  not  communicate  it  to  others,  I  would  have  none  of  it. — Stneca. 
WISDOM— in  Piety. 

There  ia  no  solid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety. — Evelyn. 
WISDOM.— Seeming 

When  I  weigh  lliia  seeming  wisdom  well, 
And  prove  it  in  the  iniullible  result 
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So  hollow  and  so  false, — ^I  feel  1x17  heart 

Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  learned. 

If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceiyed. 

Great  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  but  it  sleeps, 

While  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amused : 

Defend  me,  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 

From  reyeries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 

Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 

And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up  I — Cowper, 

^^ISDOX.— The  Spread  of 

The  strong  barriers  which  confined  the  stores  of  wisdom  have  been  thrown 
down,  and  a  flood  overspreads  the  earth ;  old  establishments  are  rising,  the 
infisrior  schools  are  introducing  improved  systems  of  instruction,  and  good  books 
are  rendering  every  man's  fireside  a  school. — Amot, 

WI8D0X.— Teaching  Spiritual 

He  who  teaches  men  the  principles  and  precepts  of  spiritual  wisdom,  before 
their  minds  are  called  off  from  foreign  objects,  and  turned  inward  upon  them- 
selves, might  as  well  write  his  instructions,  as  the  Sybil  wrote  her  prophecies,  on 
the  loose  leaves  of  trees,  and  commit  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  inconstant 
winds. — Archbishop  LeighUm, 

WISDOIL— The  Value  of 

If  the  mountains  were  pearl,  if  every  sand  of  the  sea  were  a  diamond,  it  were 
not  comparable  to  wisdom.  Without  wisdom  a  person  is  like  a  ship  without  a 
pilot,  in  danger  to  split  upon  rocks.  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.  The 
ruby  is  a  precious  stone,  transparent,  of  a  red  fiery  colour.  It  is  reported  of  one 
of  the  kings  of  India,  he  wore  a  ruby  of  that  bigness  and  splendour,  that  he  might 
be  seen  by  it  in  the  dark ;  but  wisdom  casts  a  more  sparkling  colour  than  the 
ruby,  it  makes  us  shine  as  angels. — T,  Watson, 

WISDOM  and  KK0WLED6E. 

Wisdom  penetrates  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  height,  and  depth,  more  than 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is,  so  to  speak,  sight;  wisdom  is  sight  coupled  with  taste. 
Knowledge  relates  to  things  that  are  to  be  done;  wisdom  to  things  eternal — 
Bengel, 

WISDOM  and  LEABKIVG. 

Wisdom  and  learning  should  go  hand-in-hand,  they  are  so  beautifiilly  qualified 
for  mutual  assistance.  But  it  is  better  to  have  wisdom  without  learning,  than 
learning  without  wisdom ;  just  as  it  is  better  to  be  rich  without  being  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  mine,  than  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  mine  without  being  rich. — Colton, 

WISDOM  and  MEEKKE8S. 

Wisdom  is  mighty,  meekness  is  mighty ;  but  the  "  meekness  of  wisdom**  is 
almighty ;  therefore  unite  meekness  with  wisdom. — Dr,  Reed, 

WISE. — ^The  Intellect  of  the 

The  intellect  of  the  wise  is  like  glass ;  it  admits  the  light  of  heaven  and  reflects 
it. — Archdeacon  Hare. 
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WOBD.— The  Freaehing  of  the 

The  preaching  of  the  Word  is  the  great  means  which  Gk>d  hath  appointed  for 
salvation :  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  6rod."  When 
Ood  first  created  man,  it  is  said  that "  He  breamed  into  his  nostanls  the  breath 
of  life ;"  but  when  God  new  creates  man,  He  breathes  into  his  ears.  This  is  the 
Word  that  raiseth  the  dead,  calling  them  oat  of  the  grave :  this  is  the  Word  that 
opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  that  ttims  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  and  rebellioas. 
And  though  wicked  and  profane  men  scoff  at  preaching,  and  count  the  minister's 
words,  and  God's  words  too,  but  so  much  wind,  yet  they  are  such  wind,  believe  it, 
as  is  able  to  tear  rocks  and  rend  mountains ;  such  winds  as,  if  ever  they  are  saved, 
must  shake  and  overturn  the  foundations  of  all  their  carnal  confidence  and 
presumption.  Be  exhorted,  therefore,  more  to  prize  and  more  to  frequent  the 
preachiog  of  the  Word. — Bishop  Hopkins, 

WOED.— The  Spirit  and  the 

He  who  would  utterly  separate  the  Spirit  froin  the  Word,  had  as  good  burn 
his  Bible. — Dr,  Otoen.        » 

WOED.— Truth  in  the 

The  "truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  U  contained  in  that  Word  which  is  truth  itself : 
there  it  is  laid  up  as  in  a  casket,  and  hallowed  as  in  a  shrine.  No  change  can  pass 
upon  it.  It  bears  the  character  of  its  first  perfection.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  the  power  of  God.  Like  the  manna  and  the  rod  in  the  recess  of  the  ark,  it 
is  the  incorruptible  bread  of  heaven,  it  is  the  ever-living  instrument  of  might, 
without  an  altered  form  or  superseded  virtue.  Nothing  but  clouds  of  unholy 
passion  or  of  mental  vanity  can  obscure  it.  And  such  is  its  simplicity  when  men 
read  it  as  learners  and  receive  it  as  sinners — ^that  we  oan  dare  a  contradiction  to 
its  plain  interpretation,  and  feel  that  if  "  an  angel  from  heaven**  were  so  to  belie 
it — torturing  it  by  sophistry,  annulling  it  by  coigecture,  and  recasting  it  by  pre- 
judgment, he  should  suffer  the  "  curse"  which  dreadly  guards  our  faith  from  every 
violation. — Dr,  Jt.  W,  Hamilton, 

WOED.— The  Value  of  the 

Of  all  the  blessings  of  Canaan  this  was  the  chiefest — ^that  it  flowed  with  milk 
and  honey;  and  this  encouraged  the  Israelites  to  travel  through  the  desert  to 
possess  it.  The  Word  is  a  land  flowing  with  better  milk  and  honey,  and  we  must 
not  think  any  pains  or  toils  too  much  to  attain  it — H.  SmitK 

WOBDflU- The  AoeiuniLUtioii  of 

Words,  words,  words;  good  and  bad,  loud  and  soft,  long  and  short;  millions 

in  the  hour,  innumerable  in  the  day,  unimaginable  in  the  year :  what  then  in 

the  life  ?  what  in  the  history  of  a  nation  ?  what  in  that  of  the  world  f    And  not 

one  of  these  is  ever  forgotten  I    There  is  a  book  where  they  are  all  set  down  t — 

Dean  Alford, 

* 
W0ED8.— Anoient 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  ft  kind  ef  mijetty  to  style,  and  are  not 
without  their  delight  sometimes ;  for  they  hacve  the  aathoritj  of  years,  and  oat  of 
theirintermissiondo  win  themselves  ft  kind  of  grace-like  newness.  But  the  eldest 
of  the  present,  and  the  newest  of  the  past  kngoage  it  the  heiL— Vofifon. 
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WOBDS.— Oentle- 

Speak  kindly  to  the  broken  heart; 

Wrath  ne'er  the  will  can  bend, 
And  gentle  words  have  erer  proved 

To  Yirtue'B  canse  a  Mend : 
The  heavy  rain  that  loudly  fklls. 
Makes  Nature  droop  her  head ; 
The  gentle  dew  bids  her  look  up» 

And  smile  as  from  the  dead : 
A  skilful  hand  he  needs  must  have 
Who  plays  with  broken  chords; 
He  who  would  heal  the  stricken  heart 
Christ's  love  must  rule  his  words. — Balfem, 
W0BD8.— Good 

Good  words  will  do  more  than  hard  speeches ;  as  the  sunbeams,  without  any 
noise,  made  the  traveller  cast  off  his  doke,  which  all  the  blustering  of  the  wind 
could  not  do,  but  made  him  bind  it  the  tighter^ — Archbishop  LeighUm, 

W0ED8.~Hard 

Hard  words  are  like  hailstones  in  summer,  beating  down  and  destroying  what 
they  would  nourish  were  they  melted  into  drops. — FriswelL 

WOEDS. — The  Importanoe  of 

Words  are  often  everywhere  as  the  minute-hands  of  the  soul,  more  important 
than  even  the  hour-hands  of  actions. — Bichter, 

The  beasts  may  make  each  other  understand  many  things,  but  they  have  no 
speech.  These  glorious  things — ^words — are  man's  right  alone,  part  of  the  image 
of  the  Son  of  God — the  Word  of  God,  in  which  man  was  created.  If  men  would 
but  think  what  a  noble  thing  it  is  merely  to  be  able  to  speak  in  words,  to  think 
in  words,  to  write  in  words  1  Without  words  we  should  know  no  more  of  each 
others'  hearts  and  thoughts,  than  the  dog  knows  of  his  fellow  dog,  without  words 
to  think  in ;  for  if  you  will  consider,  you  always  think  to  yourself  in  wordSf  though 
you  do  not  speak  them  aloud ;  and  without  them  all  our  thoughts  would  be  mere 
blind  longings,  feelings  which  we  could  not  understand  ourselves.  Without 
words  to  write  in  we  could  not  know  what  our  forefathers  did — we  could  not  let 
our  children  after  us  know  what  we  do. — Canon  Kingsley. 

WOBDS.— The  Impotenoy  of 

Words,  those  fickle  daughters  of  the  earth,  are  the  creation  of  a  being  that  is 
finite,  and  when  applied  to  that  which  is  infinite,  they  fail;  for  that  which  is 
made  surpasses  not  the  maker;  nor  can  that  which  is  immeasurable  by  our 
thoughts  be  measured  by  our  toogues. — ColUm. 

WOBOSU-Xnttered  Orer. 

The  sweet  words 

Of  Christian  promise, — words  that  even  yet 

Might  stem  destruction,  were  they  wisely  preached, 

Are  muttered  o'er  by  men  whose  tones  proclaim 

How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade ; 

Bank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 

To  deem  them  flcdsehoods,  or  to  know  their  truth. — S,  T.  Coleridge. 
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BO,  unless  it  be  a  worthless  acquisition  to  be  able  to  write  and  speak  with  power. 
If  we  could  obtain  the  opinions  of  such  authors  as  Horace,  in  Latin,  or  Bacon  and 
Addison,  in  English,  and,  in  the  sacred  tongue,  that  most  wise  "preacher  who 
sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words,"  we  should  think  more  highly  of  the  study 
of  words.  What  careful  writer  has  not  remarked  how  the  entire  oharacter  of  a 
statement  has  been  changed — has  passed  from  ambiguity  to  deamess,  from 
feebleness  to  strength,  from  awkwardness  to  grace — ^by  the  substitution  of  one 
epithet  fas  another,  or  by  the  insertion^  or  even  simply  by  the  omission  of  an 
epithet?  He  surely  is  a  stranger  to  the  elements  of  power  in  speech  who  does 
not  endeavour  to  be  skilfiil  in  the  use  of  words. — Dr.  Skinner. 

W0ED8. — ^Understanding  of 

Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words  disposes  men  to  take  on  trust  not  only 
the  truth  they  know  not,  but  errors  and  nonsense ;  for  neither  can  be  detected 
without  a  perfect  understanding  of  words. — Hohbet, 

W0ED8  and  THOITGHTS. 

Words  are  but  the  bannerets  of  a  great  army,  a  few  bits  of  waving  colour  here 
and  there;  thoughts  are  the  main  body  of  the  footmen  that  march  unseen 
below. — H,  W,  Beecher, 

What  are  words  but  bom  thoughts  ?  and  what  are  thoughts  but  conceived 
words  ? — BUkop  Brough, 

WOBDS  and  W0BX8.— Good 

Good  words,  without  the  heart,  are  but  flattery;  and  good  works,  without  the 
heart,  are  but  hypocrisy. — W,  Seeker, 

WOBK— Assigned  to  AU.  _  ^  ^ 

To  some  we  find 

The  plough  share's  annual  toil  assign'd ;   • 

Some  at  the  sounding  anvil  glow; 

Some  the  swift  sliding  shuttle  throw'; 

Some,  studious  of  the  wind  and  tide, 

From  pole  to  pole  our  commerce  guide ; 

While  some,  of  genius  more  refined. 

With  head  and  tongue  assist  mankind : 

In  every  rank,  or  great  or  small, 

'Tis  industry  supports  us  alL — Oay, 

WOEK— The  Brevity  of 

All  who  are  paid  must  work,  if  but  one  hour ;  yet  the  work  is  short ;  one  day 
at  most;  and  followed  by  **  the  night,  when  no  man  can  work."— Dr.  SHer, 

WOBK.— Head  and  Hand 

Here  we  have  an  inevitable  distinction.  There  must  be  work  done  by  the 
bands  or  none  of  us  could  live ;  there  must  be  work  done  by  the  brains,  or  the  life 
we  get  would  not  be  worth  having:  and  the  same  men  cannot  do  both ;  but  when 
both  kinds  are  equally  well  and  worthily  done,  the  head's  is  the  noble  work,  and 
the  hand's  the  ignoble;  yet,  at  last,  both  shall  rest  frxmi  thoir  labours,  and  their 
works  shall  follow  them. — Buskin, 

WOBK— A  Heartless 

A  work  that  is  heartless,  is  a  work  that  is  fruitless.  God  cares  not  for  the 
crazy  cabinet,  but  for  the  predons  jewel — W,  Sicker. 
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BirOBSHIP ^The  Beauty  of 

Here  is  to  be  seen  Adoration,  with  God  in  her  heart,  the  cross  in  her  hand, 
ind  heaven  in  her  eye.  Praise  waits  for  Jehovah,  and  raises  the  loud  hosannah, 
tmulous  of  seraphic  music.  Devotion,  with  reverend  hand,  kindles  her  sacred 
ires,  and  prepares  her  sweetest  incense.  Meekness  awaits  an  invitation  to  take 
ler  place  among  the  sister  graces,  "  afraid  to  go  forward  lest  she  should  go 
nrong."  Here  are  heard  the  heavy  sobs  of  weeping  Contrition,  proving  that 
'  Beauty's  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smiles."  Oblivious  of  the  differences  which 
he  laws  and  the  customs  of  society  have  ordained.  Humility  presides  over  the 
cene,  and,  *'  thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  is  beauty's  self."  Here,  in  short,  appear, 
n  all  the  radiance  of  their  celestial  origin.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  a  glorious 
riumvirate,  harmonious  in  their  concert,  and  diffusing  harmony  among  all  the 
lifts  of  the  Spirit ;  their  influence  is  "  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that 
lescended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion." — Dr.  Macfarlane, 

XrOESHIP.— The  Best  in 

Everything  in  worship  should  have  the  best — the  best  orchitecture,  the  best 
bought,  the  best  speech,  the  best  manners,  and  the  best  music. — Br,  Thomas, 

I70BSHIP.— Celestial 

Adoration  at  the  throne,  activity  in  the  temple, — ^the  worship  of  the  heart,  the 
worship  of  the  voice,  and  the  worship  of  the  hands, — the  whole  being  consecrated 
nd  devoted  to  God, — those  are  the  service  of  the  upper  sanctuary.  Here  the 
iesh  is  often  wearied  with  an  hour  of  worship ;  there  "  they  rest  not  day  and 
light,  saying — Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
ome."  Here  a  week  will  often  see  us  weary  in  well-doing  :  there  they  are  drawn 
n  by  its  own  deliciousness  to  larger  and  larger  fulfilments  of  Jehovah's  wilL 
lere  we  must  lure  ourselves  to  work  by  the  prospect  of  rest  hereafter :  there  the 
oil  is  luxury,  and  the  labour  recreation ;  and  nothing  but  jubilees  of  praise,  and 
olidays  of  higher  service,  are  wanted  to  diversify  the  long  and  industrious 
abbath  of  the  skies.  And  it  matters  not  though  sometimes  the  celestial  citizens 
re  represented  as  always  singing,  and  sometimes  as  always  flying ;  sometimes  as 
Iways  working,  and  sometimes  as  always  resting;  for  there  the  work  is  rest,  and 
?ery  movement  song;  and  the  ''many  mansions"  make  one  temple,  and  the 
hole  being  of  its  worshippers  one  tune,— ^ne  mighty  anthem,  long  as  eternity, 
ad  large  as  its  burden,  the  praise  of  the  great  Three-One, — the  self-renewing 
ad  ever-sounding  hymn,  in  which  the  flight  of  every  seraph  and  the  harp  of 
7ery  saint,  and  the  smile  of  every  raptured  spirit,  is  a  several  note,  and  repeats 
irer  over  again — "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and 
I  to  come." — Dr,  J,  Hamilton, 

WORSHIP. — Cheerfolnett  in 

God  requires  a  cheerfulness  in  His  service,  especially  under  the  Gospel,  where 
[e  sits  upon  a  throne  of  grace,  discovers  Himself  in  His  amiableness,  and  acts 
le  covenant  of  grace  and  the  sweet  relation  of  a  Father.  The  priests  of  old  were 
ot  to  sully  themselves  with  any  sorrow  when  they  were  in  the  exercise  of 
leir  functions.  Indeed,  there  is  no  Christian  duty  but  is  to  be  set  off  and  sea- 
med with  cheerfulness. — Chamock, 

rOBSEIF.— Christ  the  Uedinm  of 
As  the  altar  sanctifies  the  gift,  so  doth  Christ  spiritualize  our  services  for 


inOmn,  to  frty  ingMbo'.  to  jrwj  lot  cadi  otbcr,  to  ktnAe  the  fiBme  tt  drnKinD 
in  one  modio'i  ImitB,  to  tnattm  onr  niM  is  vith  ose  Toiee,  ta  imt  ip  m 
(cdtino*  tngdkcT  to  Ood*!  tlnnae,  to  BBK  the  pnbcs  of  Him  vhom  va  low,  dI 
to  neMre  tbst  mciMge  from  hfttp  wtndi  Ood  ii  plnaed  to  inml  ai.  IX  M 
pn/bartilji  reipood  hMrlilT;  nDgbaBtar;  Meire  the  Woid  mto  ov  Mik 
(MotOj. — fukop  OxeadoL. 

wmamr^A.  oar  ivMt  la 

A  tUj  trolj  n  ^M 


r,  aowonhip  ta  Uieoalbantaf^ 


Ad£aJ  wonbipUnotproportioiiedtoaliTiiigGod.  The sepsntion <tf liMTnilT 
afiwIioiK  frnm  our  •odI*  beTore  Ood,  inkkea  them  M  nnoh  »  orcui  in  Hu  n^ 
H  the  dirorce  of  tho  loal  m^3^«a  the  bod;  a  cww  Wbcv  tlw  ifleatiaatn 
Mpsratnl,  wnnhip  ii  do  loDgei  wanbip,  but  s  dead  ofienng,  m  lifnlir  Mi; '' 
Uie  MwDOfl  Bnd  ^lirit  of  wonhip  it  dqut«d.— CAonioeL 

WOBtmP^IMbatlou  Of 

Juit  M  ipHiig  ii  tbe  ontbnnt  of  si 
iiiina  life  in  man. — Dr.  Davitt, 

Vfonhip  U  man's  bigbeat  end,  tat  it  ii  tbe  ampkrinent  of  ba  bigbst  ftoiltiM 
and  aObctioaii  on  tbe  lablimMt  olyeot. — I>r.  Oliataitag. 
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WOBSHIP.— DiTine 

Divine  worship  is  one  of  the  chlefest  jewels  of  God's  crown,  which  He  will 
by  no  means  part  with. — SwinnocTi, 

WOBSHIP.— SameitneM  in 

He  is  a  profane  person  that  performs  the  duties  of  sacred  worship  slightly  and 
superficially ;  all  our  duties  ought  to  be  warmed  with  zeal,  winged  with  afibotion, 
and  shot  up  into  heaven  from  the  whole  bent  of  the  soul.  Our  whole  hearts 
must  go  into  them,  and  the  strength  and  vigour  of  our  spirits  must  diffose  them- 
selves  into  every  part  of  them.  Truly  all  our  ChriiBtian  sacrifices,  both  of  praise . 
and  prayer,  must  be  offered  up  to  God  with  fire ;  and  that  fhre  which  alone  can 
sanctify  them  must  be  darted  down  firom  heaven — ^the  celestial  flame  of  zeal  and 
love,  which  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  ascend  thither  again,  and  to  carry  up  our 
hearts  and  souls  upon  its  wings  with  it. — BUhop  Hopkins. 


WORSHIP.—] 

The  intercourse  which  existed  between  our  first  parents  and  their  Maker  was 
carried  on  by  personal  interviews,  as  well  as  by  prayer  and  praise.  So  long  as 
they  remained  obedient  to  the  divine  command,  the  path  from  earth  to  heaven 
was  cheerfully  pursued ;  man  was  an  angel  in  the  garb  of  flesh,  waiting  for  the 
time  when  he  should  be  allowed  to  join  kindred  spirits  in  yon  fairer  world  on 
high.  God  was  then  not  afEur  off;  but  He  was  one  with  whom  from  *'mom  to 
dewy  eve  "  man  held  sweet  converse. — W.  O.  Moore. 

W0B8HIF.— Faith  in 

Faith,  as  it  hath  relation  to  Christ,  makes  every  act  of  worship  a  living  act, 
and  consequently  a  spiritual  act — Chamock. 

The  eye  of  faith  looks  through  the  prospect  of  a  x)romise,  and  so  makes  greats 
and  more  glorious  discoveries ;  passes  through  the  mean  outside,  to  the  discovery 
of  a  special,  an  inward  glory ;  sees  a  special  blessing,  a  special  assistance,  a  special 
presence,  a  special  advantage,  in  public  worship. — Clarkion, 

WOBftHIF.— Family 

Its  effect  win  greatly  depend  on  the  sincerity  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
on  his  mode  of  conducting  it  If  his  household  do  not  see  his  prayers  exempUfled 
in  his  temper  and  manners,  they  will  be  disgusted  with  religion.  Tediousness 
will  weary  them :  fine  language  will  shoot  above  them :  formality  of  connection, 
or  composition  in  prayer,  tbey  will  not  comprehend :  gloominess,  or  austerity  of 
devotion,  will  make  them  dread  religion  as  a  hard  service.  Let  them  be  met  with 
smiles :  let  them  be  met  as  friends :  let  them  be  met  as  for  the  most  delightful 
service  in  which  tbey  can  be  engaged.  Let  them  find  it  short,  savonxy,  simple, 
plain,  tender,  heavenly.  Worship  thus  conducted  may  be  used  as  an  engine  of 
\raBt  power  in  a  family.  It  difihses  a  sympathy  through  the  members :  it  calls  off 
the  mind  from  the  deadening  effect  of  worldly  affitirs :  it  arrests  every  member 
vnth  a  morning  and  evening  sermon  in  the  midst  of  all  .the  hurries  and  cares  of 
life:  it  says — "There  is  a  God;  there  is  a  spiritual  world;  there  is  a  life  to 
3omel" — R.  Cecil. 

WOBSHXP.— The  Glory  of 

The  glory  of  divine  worship  consists  in  its  fireedom,  its  simplicity,  and  its 
jpirituality. — Dr.  J.  HamilUm. 
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care,  that  nothing  may  come  jarringly  across  our  devotion ;  that  the  decoroas 
Church,  the  decent  praise,  the  simple  and  devout  prayer,  the  manifest  reverence 
attending  all  the  service,  may  afford  no  temptation  to  unbefitting  thought  or 
feeling. — Dr.  Boyd» 

WOBSHIF.— The  Immortality  of 

Men  may  assail  it,  may  reason  against  it;  but  sooner  can  the  laws  of  the  out- 
ward universe  be  repealed  by  human  will,  sooner  can  the  sun  be  plucked  from 
his  sphere,  than  the  idea  of  God  can  be  erased  from  the  human  spirit,  and  His 
worship  be  banished  from  the  earth.  Worship  has  survived  all  revolutions. 
Corrupted,  dishonoured,  opposed,  it  yet  lives.  It  is  immortal  as  its  Object — 
immortal  as  the  soul  from  which  it  ascends. — Dr.  Charming. 

WOBSHIF.— The  Joy  of 

There  is  a  joy  which  angels  well  may  prize^ 
To  see,  and  hear,  and  aid  God's  worship,  when 
Unnumbered  tongues,  a  host  of  Christian  men, 

Youths,  matrons,  maidens  join.    Their  sounds  arise 

like  many  waters ;  now  glad  symphonies 
Of  thanks  and  glory  to  one  God ;  and  then, 
Seal  of  the  social  prayer,  the  loud  Amen  t 

Faith's  common  pledge,  contrition's  mingled  ciies.^ 

Bishop  Mant 
WOBSHIF.— Xeaning  of  the  Word 

The  word — to  worship,  means  to  stoop  and  bow  down  the  body  with  external 

gestures ; — ^to  serve  in  the  work.    But  .to  worship  God  in  spirit  is  the  service 

and  honour  of  the  heart ;  it  comprehends  faith  and  fear  in  God.  The  worshipping 

of  God  is  two-fold — outward  aod  inward. — Luther, 

W0B8HIF.— Fagan 

The  Pagan  myths  through  marble  lips  are  spoken. 

And  ghosts  of  old  beliefs  still  flit  and  moan 
Bound  fane  and  altar  overthrown  and  broken, 

O'er  tree-grown  barrow  and  gray  ring  of  stone. 

Blind  faith  had  martyrs  in  those  old  high  places — 

The  Syrian  hill-grove  and  the  Druid's  wood, 
With  mothers'  offerings  to  the  fiend's  embraces, 

Bone  of  their  bone,  and  blood  of  their  own  blood. 

Bed  altars,  kindling  through  that  night  of  error, 

Smoked  with  warm  blood  beneath  the  cruel  eye 
Of  lawless  power  and  sanguinary  terror,  » 

Throned  on  the  circle  of  a  pitiless  sky, — 

Beneath  whose  baleful  shadow,  overcasting 

All  heaven  above,  and  blighting  earth  below, 
The  scourge  grew  red,  the  lip  grew  pale  with  fasting. 

And  man's  oblation  was  his  fear  and  woe  t 

Then  through  great  temples  swelled  the  dismal  moaning 

Of  dirge-like  music  and  sepulchral  prayer ; 
Pale  wizard  priests,  o'er  occult  symbols  droning. 

Swung  their  white  censers  in  the  boxdened  air : 

.XX 
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their  message  of  deliverance  to  the  children  of  larael  in  Egypt,  <'  they  bowed 
down  their  heads  and  worshipped."  Sometimes  falling  down  and  kneeling,  "  O 
come/'  exclaims  the  royal  Psalmist,  "  let  ns  worship  and  fall  down ;  let  as  kneel 
before  the  Lord  oar  Maker."  And  sometimes  kneeling  only.  When  Solomon 
had  concluded  his  dedicatlon-prayer  of  the  Temple,  *'  he  arose  firom  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  from  kneeling  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  spread  up  to 
heaven."  When  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing  was  signed,  he  kneeled  upon  his 
knees  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  his  Ood,  as  he  did 
aforetime."  And  when  Paul  bade  the  Ephesian  elders  a  last  farewell,  he  says — 
"  We  kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed."  Thus  standing,  bowing,  falling 
down,  and  kneeling,  have  been  the  postures  adopted  when  devout  men  have  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  Lord  in  the  sublime  acts  of  religious  worship ;  but, 
of  all  these  postures,  kneeling  was  most  generally  adopted,  especially  in  prayer. 
And  certainly,  just  as  standing  seems  to  be  the  most  fitting  posture  for  thanks- 
giving, kneeling  is  the  most  fitting  posture  for  supplication. — Dr.  Daviet, 

WOBSHIP.— Publio 

Public  worship  is  the  principal  pillar  which  supports  religion  among  man- 
kind ;  consequently,  it  is  directly  conducive  to  the  highest  interests  of  society. 
Moreover,  it  tends  to  advance  religion,  as  it  is  the  proper,  God-appointed  means 
for  edification,  growth  in  grace,  piety,  and  virtue. — Touch. 

Ob,  prayer  is  good  when  many  pour 

Their  voices  in  one  solemn  tone ; 
Conning  their  sacred  lessons  o'er. 

Or  yielding  thanks  for  mercies  shown  t 
'Tis  good  to  see  the  quiet  train 

Forget  their  worldly  joy  or  care. 
While  loud  response  and  choral  strain 

Re-echo  in  the  house  of  prayer. — Cook. 

W0£8HIP.~The  Season  for 

Why  does  the  great  Creator. call  upon  His  rational  creatures  to  worship  Him? 
Not  because  their  devotions  can  heighten  His  glory  or  enhance  His  bliss.  Were 
every  sentiment  of  devotion  quenched  in  the  universe,  and  every  note  of  praise 
hushed  for  ever,  His  glory  and  happiness  would  remain  undiminished.  Why 
then  7  Not  for  His  sake,  but  for  theirs.  It  is  only  by  worship  that  the  pro- 
roundest  cravings  of  their  nature  can  be  satisfied;  only  by  worship  that  their 
powers  can  be  fully  and  harmoniously  developed. — Dr.  Thomas. 

WOBBBIB, — Reverence  in  ^ 

Ood  is  clothed  with  unspeakable  majesty :  the  glory  of  His  face  shines  brighter 
than  the  lights  of  heaven  in  their  splendour.  Before  him  the  angels  tremble,  and 
the  heavens  melt.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  oome  before  Him  with  "the 
sacrifice  of  fools,"  nor  tender  a  duty  to  Him  without  falling  low  upon  our  f&ooBt 
and  bowing  the  knees  of  our  hearts  in  token  of  reverence. — DaiUe. 

WORSHIP.— The  Simplioitj  of 

The  more  natural  and  simple  the  wine  is,  the  more  pure  it  is ;  mixtores  do 
but  adulterate  it ;  so  the  more  simple  the  worship  of  God  is — I  speak  of  Gospel 
simplicity  and  order — the  more  pure  it  is;  human  inventions  may  abase ii,  they 
cannot  adorn  it.    God's  altar,  under  the  Law,  must  be  of  earth ;  "  if  thoa^lift  up 
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WKITIK  0.— HaBtj 

Hasty  writing  iB,  at  least,  a  prestimptiye  proof  of  its  want  of  merit.  In  this 
the  literary  and  the  natural  world  resemble  each  other.  The  productions  of 
nature,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  as  they  are  either  of  a  slow  or  speedy  growth, 
are  known  to  be  durable  or  transitory,  solid  or  substantial.  The  oak  and  the 
elephant  are  long  before  they  attain  perfection,  but  are  still  longer  before  they 
decay ;  while  the  butterfly  and  the  floweret  perish  as  they  arise,  almost  within  a 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun.  The  works  of  Virgil  cost  him  much  time  and 
labour;  but  they  have  existed  near  two  thousand  years  universally  admired, 
while  the  compositions  of  that  i)oet,  who  boasted  he  could  write  two  or  three 
hundred  verses  while  he  stood  on  one  leg,  were  lost  in  a  space  almost  as  short 
as  that  in  which  they  were  produced. — Dr,  Knox, 

WSITIKO.— Xotivei  for 

What,  after  all,  is  the  mite  of  wisdom  that  I  could  throw  into  the  mass  of 
knowledge ;  or  how  am  I  sure  that  my  sagest  deductions  may  be  safe  guides  for 
the  opinions  of  others  ?  But  in  writing  to  amuse,  if  I  fail,  the  only  evil  is  my  own 
disappointment  If,  however,  I  can  by  any  lucky  chance,  in  these  days  of  evil,  rub 
out  one  wrinkle  from  the  brow  of  care,  or  beguile  the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment 
of  sorrow,  or  penetrate  through  the  gathering  film  of  misanthropy,  prompt  a 
benevolent  view  of  human  nature,  and  make  my  reader  in  good  humour  with  his 
fellow-beings  and  himself^  surely  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. — W.  Irving, 

WRlTUrOS — of  the  Ancients. 

The  great  ancients*  writings,  beside  ours, 

Look  like  illuminated  manuscripts 

Before  plain  press  print ;  all  had  diflerent  minds. 

And  followed  only  their  own  bents :  for  this 

Nor  copied  that,  nor  that  the  other ;  each 

Is  finished  in  his  writing,  each  is  best 

For  his  own  mind,  and  that  it  was  upon ; 

And  all  have  lived,  are  living,  and  shall  live. — P.  J,  Bailey, 

Y. 

TEAB.— The  Church's  Bitnal 

Yes,  if  the  intensity  of  hope  and  fear 

Attract  us  still,  and  passionate  exercise 

Of  lofty  thoughts,  the  way  before  us  lies, 

Distinct  with  signs;  through  which, in  fixed  career. 

As  through  a  zodiac,  moves  the  ritual  year 

Of  England's  Church.— IT.  Wordtworth, 

TEAR. — The  New 

The  soul  experiences  a  marvellous  relief  as  the  Old  Tear  rolls,  with  its 
massive  burden,  into  the  past,  and  the  New  Tear  advances  with  its  sunnytmiles 
and  hopes.  The  fact  is — a  multitude  of  stains  have  blistered  the  page  upon 
which  the  hand  of  Time  is  now  writing  **  Finis,"  which  the  soul  would  fain  bury 
in  infinite  forgetfulness ;  but  the  New  Tear  has  a  fair  clean  page ;  and  faith  and 
hope  have  concerted  that,  by  the  blessing  from  on  high,  it  shall  bear  only  what 
angels  will  admire  and  Ood  Himself  will  commend. — Dr,  Daviet, 
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run  the  way  of  His  commandments,  it  is  Jehu's  Airious  march  inresentlj,  ftnd  he 
shall  meet  with  many  a  scoff  hy  the  way  that  runneth  with  more  speed  than 
ordinary. — J.  Spencer. 

ZEAL.— The  Effeet  of 

This  passion,  or  sensation,  or  quality,  throws  the  whole  countenance  open ; 
the  eye  seems  to  coruscate,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience :  in  short,  if  you  would 
realize  its  effect,  imagine  the  Apostle  Paul  with  the  family  of  Philip  the  Evange- 
list, when  the  terrors  of  the  Jewish  Inquisition  were  arrayed  to  restrain  his  pro- 
gress : — "What  mean  you  to  weep  and  hreak  my  heart?  for  I  am  ready,  not  to 
be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." — 
Dr.  Sturtevant. 

ZEAL— Eitential. 

It  may  be  said  of  zeal  among  the  virtues,  as  of  memory  among  the  faculties, 
that  though  it  singly  never  made  a  great  mltn,  yet  no  man  has  ever  made  himself 
conspicuously  great  where  it  has  been  wanting. — H.  More. 

ZEAL. — ^False  and  Oenuine 

False  zeal  is  uncertain  and  mortal :  it  must  be  fanned  by  the  gale  of  adven- 
titious circumstances;  it  is  merely  occasional;  it  intermits;  it  is  a  meteor  which 
streams  through  the  sky  with  a  momentary  beauty;  now  it  sparkles,  now  it 
expires.  Not  so  pure  and  undefiled  zeal:  this  is  permanent;  kindled  by  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty,  it  shines  like  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  is  destined  to 
shine  when  that  glory  is  turned  into  gloom ; — destined  to  survive  the  catastrophe 
of  the  earth  and  the  visible  heavens,  and  then  to  mingle  with  the  flames  of  devo- 
tion which  blaze  eternally  around  the  throne  of  God. — Salter. 

ZEAL. — Ignorant 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  true  Christianity  as  ignorant  zeal ;  nothing 
80  hurtful  as  passion,  clothed  with  the  purple  of  a  seeming  piety.  A  zealous  Saul 
will  be  a  persecuting  Saul,  because  zealous  in  the  external  part  of  the  Hebrew 
religion.  The  superstitious  Jews  did  more  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Gt)6pel 
thou  either  the  profane  sort  or  the  blind  heathen. — Chamoch, 

ZEAL. — An  Inconsiderate 

Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for  the  truth,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  verity.  Many,  from  an  inconsiderate  zeal  unto  the 
truth,  have  too  rashly  charged  the  troops  of  error,  and  remain  as  trophies  to  the 
enemies  of  truth. — Sir  T.  Browna. 

ZEAL.— Xotivei  to 

The  motives  to  zeal  are — first,  the  divine  command ;  secondly,  the  example  of 
Christ ;  thirdly,  the  importance  of  the  service  of  Christ ;  fourthly,  the  advantage 
and  pleasure  it  brings  to  the  possessor ;  fifthly,  the  instances  and  honourable 
commendation  of  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  sixthly,  the  incalculable  good  effects 
it  produces  on  others. — Ortoiu 

ZEAL. — ^The  Neeessitj  of 

Whoever  regards  the  early  history  of  Christianity  will  perceive  how  neoessaiy 
to  its  triumph  was  that  fierce  spirit  of  zeal  which,  fearing  no  danger,  accepting  no 
compromise,  inspired  its  champions  and  sustained  its  martyrs. — Lytton, 
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ZEAL. — Tempered 

Ab  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  with  fibre,  so  He  did  descend  with  wind,  that 
cooleth  fire,  showing  that  our  zeal  should  be  temperate  zeal,  as  our  Master's  was. 
As  there  is  a  measure  in  knowledge,  so  there  is  a  measure  in  zeal ;  that  is,  be 
zealous  according  to  discretion,  as  Paul  saith — **  Be  wise  according  to  sobriety." 
The  disciples  were  commended  for  their  zeal  when  they  left  all  to  follow  Christ; 
but  Christ  reproved  them  for  their  zeal  when  they  would  pray  for  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans.  Therefore  zeal  and  discretion  happily  united 
together,  are  like  the  two  lions  which  supported  the  throne  of  Solomon ;  and  he 
which  hath  them  both,  is  like  Moses  for  his  mildness,  and  like  Phinehas  for  his 
fervency;  therefore,  as  wine  is  tempered  with  water,  so  let  discretion  temner 
zeaL — H.  Smith, 

ZEAL. — True 

True  zeal  will  hate  sin,  yet  love  the  Biimer.  True  zeal  will  hate  heresy,  and 
yet  love  the  heretic.  True  zeal  will  long  to  break  the  idol,  but  deeply  pity  the 
idolater.  True  zeal  will  abhor  every  kind  of  wickedness,  but  labour  to  do  good, 
even  to  the  vilest  transgressor.  True  zeal  will  warn  as  St.  Paul  warned  the 
Galatians,  and  yet  feel  tenderly  as  a  nurse,  or  as  a  mother  over  erring  children. 
It  will  expose  false  teachers,  as  Jesus  did  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  yet  weep 
compassionately  as  Jesus  did  over  Jerusalem,  when  He  approached  it  for  the  last 
time.  True  zeal  will  be  decided  as  a  surgeon  with  a  diseased  limb ;  but  true  zeal 
will  be  as  gentle  as  one  that  is  dressing  the  wounds  of  a  brother.  True  zeal  will 
speak  truth  boldly,  like  Athanasius,  against  the  world ;  but  true  zeal  will  speak 
the  truth  in  love. — Canon  Ryle. 

ZEAL. — TTntempered 

Zeal,  untempered  with  love  and  compasabn  for  souls,  will  soon  degenerate 
into  harshness,  and  cruelty  of  manner  and  expression,  which  will  have  no  other 
effect  on  an  audience  than  scolding,  or  even  profane  Bwe&Ting.-^N€ttleUm, 

ZEAL.— The  Want  of 

We  have  great  reason  to  suppose  that  much  good  remains  undone,  because 
we  have  not  boldness  of  zeal  properly  adapted  to  our  present  circumstances.  We 
are  too  much  alarmed  at  objections,  too  much  given  to  calculate  natural  proba- 
bilities ;  we  magnify  the  obstacles,  we  lose  sight  of  the  aU-sufficient  power.  True, 
it  may  not  be  God's  will ;  but  we  are  to  try  whether  it  is  His  will :  the  result 
alone  can  prove  it,  while  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  be  the  judges  before- 
hand, but  only  the  obedient  instruments  for  the  work  of  the  Lord,  whensoever 
and  wheresoever  He  may  be  pleased  to  shower  down  the  riches  of  His  mercy. — 
ButterJUld, 

ZEALOT.-The  Faith  of  a  ^rig  ^  zealot's  fiuth 

That  bUsts  the  shrines  of  the  fiilse  god,  but  builds 
No  Temple  to  the  True.— Do&eU. 

ZEALOUS— in  the  Faith. 

We  cannot  be  zealous  in  a  better  thing  than  in  the  faith  of  Christ— Dr.  Hole, 

ZIOH.— The  Beauty  of 

The  most  celebrated  place,  and  the  most  important  in  all  Judea,  was  Mount 
Zion;  it  was  the  super-eminent  part  of  the  famous  city  of  Jerusalem;  it  was 


mIM—  "  tliB  iwrfcetion  of  boimty  "— roucblew.  peerten. 
mbt  Utghcr  viluc  opoo  it  i»— Ibkt  Jduwabdhoce  tiiu  tpot  "FotUu>  Lurdtmih 
tAfltm  Ziiia.  Ha  lu*  doanud  U  tea  Hia  faabiution.  Ibia  U  My  mi  tm  srer; 
tl«»  will  I  dwoll,  ftv  1  hM*  flKured  it."  Hen  He  made  ■■  the  place  of  m»teet 
fUnrkma:"  tlv  uliar  nT  bnnit-afiertega,  Ui*  faol;  flie,  the  aitar  af  ioonnai,  tb* 
Urar,  tlu  MUo,  [Ik  h&sv  liruadi,  (hs  perpetiul  lunp*.  U»  reil,  tbe  ark,  tlM  mocr 
tNl.  th*  UUp  of  Uvilmnnj.  Uic  book  of  tbe  lj.li.  the  rod  of  Aarmi.  ifae  alMTilhnn 
ol  sfrrty  oTavhs'lowing  tlis  niorft-MAt.  Uib  ShBchmkli  or  RTntbol  of  Ibe  drriiM 
IffBaBiieD,  tii«  Iicml^  higti  prion.  Uie  Mmmla  □(  tlifi  hul;  scrrfM.  Lbu  (in|Kn  tud 
pUfon  upon  instrornvnu — «]t  combined  in  fbrm  what  the  inspirad  piauiiali  baa 
*ptin>pri&Icly  and  omphntiaally  atyled— "  the  perfection  of  beauty ,"  dnriDg  ibe 
time  th»t  tLiji  wurlilly  iHiiniiiw;  and  these  cArdioal  or^oftneeH  were  to  ranain  in 
nan,  and  oiitil  the  miniiitrr  nf  the  Levites  wns  t"  rito  plftca  to  a  lanre  eiceHenl 
miiliatrf. — Br,  Eliirttvinl. 

ZIOir— IB  BtlM, 

^^^H  R«ft  of  th;  Boiu.  unid  thf  loea  forlorn, 

^^^^B  HuBm  widowed  Qneen,  fOr^ottan  Zion  munni  t 

^^^V  Ii  this  tb;  pkee,  ud  riir  I  this  thf  ihrmif , 

^^^H  yOttre  tbe  wild  dusert  rein  its  craggr  atone  ? 

^^^^H  IS)  iflainjij  m^ads  muster  in  th;  i^ti*; 

^^^^1  Vk  lOppliaDt  QHtiona  in  thr  Teniplo  wut : 

^^^^H  Ku  prnpfaut  l>iirdB  tbe  glittfring  courts  amocq 

^^^B  ^nliellu  l\iin>r«on<^airHnh.'tir|e>'f»V>ffi 

^^^^H  Wiuit  ora  thore. 

FoliJa  liis  ilHiik  wing  beDi^tli  the  ivy  shade. — Bithop  Hfbtr. 
ZIOK.— Ths  True 

There  is  annther  Zion  whoae  towers  are  still  more  gloriooo,  and  ahall  nerst 
be  oTerthrown.  "  God  is  koowu  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge."  "  And  this  Ood 
ia  oar  Ood  for  ever  and  erer,'  How  often  is  this  name  synotlTnioiia  with  the 
Chnroh  of  tho  living  Ood  1  and  no  Other  npot  but  one  can  divide  with  it  the  affw- 
tion  of  His  people — no  other  nanie  but  one  can  awaken  aueb  Joyful  hopes  in  tfaa 
Chlistian'a  heart.  The  temporal  Kion  is  now  in  dost,  but  tbe  true  Zion  ia  riiiiig 
and  shaking  herself  from  it.  and  patting  on  het  Easter  robes  to  weleome  her 
King  when  He  comet  to  reign  otsi  the  whole  earth. — Dr.  W.  11.  Thotiuim. 
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